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CHAPTER 1. 


=T was the rainy.season in Calcutta, the 
x, Morning clouds had scattered, and the 
sky overflowed with clear sunlight. 

Binoy-bhusan was standing alone on the 
inper verandah of his house, watching in 

. surely. idleness the constant ebb and flow 
« the passers-by. He had finished his 
ollege course some time before, but had not 
yb started any regular work. He had 
written a little for the papers, it is true, -and 
"ad organised meetings,—but this had not 
atisfied his mind. And now, this morning, 
x want of anything in particular to do, he 
as beginning to feel restless. 

In front of the shop opposite, a Baul 
hendicant was standing, dressed in the niotley 
be of those Wandering minstrels, and 
Inging : . 

Into the cage flies the unknown bird, 
It comes I know not whence. 
Powerless my mind to chain its feet 
It goes I know not where, 
Binoy felt that he would like to call the 
Biul upstairs ard take down this song about 
e unknown bird. But, jast as in the 
iddle of the night, when it turns suddenly 
ld, it is foo much exertion to reach for an 
tra blanket, so the Baul remained uncalled; 
e song of the unknown bird remained 
nwritten, and only its strains kept echoing 
» ough Binoy’s mind. f 
+ Just then an accident occurred in front of 
iis house, A hackney cab was tun inte by a 


grand carriage and pair which went off at full 
speed taking no notice of the half-overturned 
gharry which it had left in its trail. 

Running out into the street, Binoy saw a 
young girl getting out from the cab, and an 
oldish gentleman trying to descend. He 
rushed to their assistance and seeing how 
pale the old man looked, he asked him: 
“You are not hurt, Sir, I hope ?” 

“No, it’s nothing,” he answered with an 
attempt to laugh it off, but his smile died away 
and it was easy to see that he was on the 
point of fainting. 

Binoy seized hold of his arm, and 
turning to the anxious girl, said: “This is 
my house, just here, do come in.” 

When they had placed the old gentleman 
on a bed, the girl looked round for some water, 
and taking a pitcher she sprinkled some dn 
his face and began to fan him, saying mean- 
while to Binoy: “Can you send for a 
doctor ?” ; 

A doctor lived near by, and Binoy sent 


- off his servant at once to call him. 


There was a mirror in the room, and 
standing behind the girl Binoy gazed at her 
reflection. From childhood he had _ been 
busy with his studies in his Calcutta home, 
and what little knowledge he had of the 
world he had gained ‘from books. He’ had 
never known any womenfolk outside his on 
family circle. The picture he now saw in the 
mirror fascinated him. He was not skilled 
in serutinising the details of feminine features, 
but in that youtkf@l face, bowed in affec- 


- 
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tionate anxiety, it seemed to Binoy as if a new 
world of tender brightness had been unfolded 
before him. 

After a while the old man opened his eyes 
and sighed, whereupon the girl bending down 
towards him asked ina tremulous whisper : 
“Father, are you hurt ?” 

“Where am I?” 

_ attempting to sit up. 

But Binoy hastened to his side saying: : 
“Don’t move, please, till the doctor comes.” 

As he was. speaking, the doctor’s foot- 
steps were heard, and presently he entered. 
On examining the patient he found nothing 
seriously wrong, and left after prescribing 

‘some brandy to be given with warm milk. 

At his departure, the girl’s father shewed 
signs of agitation and concern,.-but hig 
daughter, guessing the cause, quieted him 
with the assurance that she‘ would send on 
the doctor’s fee and the cost of the medicine 
when they got home. ; 

She then turned to Binoy. What wonder- 
ful eyes! It never occurred to him to ask 
whether. they were large or small, black or 
brown. At the very first glance they gave 
an imp-ession of sincerity. They had no 

__taace of either shyness or hesitation, but were 
full of a serene strength. i 

Binoy ventured haltingly: “Oh! the 
doctor’s fee is nothing—you need not 
trouble—I—I will—.” 

But the girl’s eyes, which were on him, not 
only prevented him from finishing his sen- 
tence, but made it certain that he would have 
to accept the cost’ of the doctor’s visit. 

The old man protested against sending for 
the brandy. 

_ ._ “But father,” his 
~ “the doctor ordered it !” 
~To which he replied: “Doctors have a 
bad habit of ordering brandy on the slightest 
pretext. A glass of milk will be quite 
enough for my little weakness.” 

After drinking the milk he turned to 
Binoy and said: “Now we must be going. 
We have put you to a lot of trouble, I’m 
afraid.” 

The girl asked for 
father exclaimed diffidently : “Why put him 
to more inconvenience ? Our house is so 
clese that I can easily walk.” , 

But she refused to allow this, and .as her 
father did not persist, Binoy himself went to 

call a cab, ais 

Before leaving, the eld gentleman asked 


asked the old man 


daughter insisted, 


. pettiness of his everyday life with a curtai. 


. old boy standing outside, peering at the nu 
a cab, but her 
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the name of his host, and on being tol 
‘Binoy-bhusan Chatterji,’ he gave his ow 
in return as ‘Paresh-chandra Bhattacharya 
saying that he lived close by, at number % 
in the same street. He added: “Whe 
ever you have time to spare, we shall be de.” 
lighted if you will call.” 5 
The eyes of the girl gave a silent consents 

to this invitation, ae 
_ Binoy felt.that he wanted ‘to accoripany 
them home, then and there, but as he 
was nob quite sure whether that would be, ' 
good manners, he stood hesitating. Just 
as their carriage was about to start, the girl 
gave a slight bow, which took Binoy ‘un- 
awares and, in his confusion, he omitted 4¢ 
return the salutation. , 
Back in his room, Binoy reproach’ 
himself again and again for this trifling 
omission. He mentally reviewed every detai 
of his behaviour from the time he ha 
met them to the moment of parting, and h 
felt that from start to finish his manners had 
been atrocious. What he ought to have 
done and what he ought not to have done, : 
what he ought to have said and what he ; 
ought not to have said, in the different situa- 
tions, he tried in vain to settle in his mind. } 
His eyes suddenly fell on a handkerchief, 
which the girl had been using and had left 
lying on the bed ; he hurriedly snatched it up. 
The refrain of that Baul’s song haunted 
him : . . 
Into the cage flies the unknown bird, | 
It comes I know not whence, . fy 
The hours passed and the sun’s heat } 
came intense. The stream of gharries beg” 
to flow swiftly officewards, but Binoy cou 
not give his mind to any work that day. E' 
tiny home and the ugly city that surround | 
it suddenly seemed to him afi abode of illusic“ 
The flaming radiance of the July sun buy. 
into his brain and coursed through his veii: 
—secreening from his’ inner mind all tn 


of blazing light. a 
Just then he noticed a seven or eight ye 


bers on the doors. Somehow he had not: : 
least doubt that it was his house the boy *' 
looking for. ` : ear 

Binoy called out to him: “This jis s 
house all right,” and quickly running d-~. 
into the street he almost dragged the! “; 
fellow indoors. He eagerly scanned .. 
boy’se face when handing Binoy a letter. 
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tionate anxiety, it seemed to Binoy as if a new 
world of tender brightness had been unfolded 
before him. ; 

After a while the old man opened his eyes 
and sighed, whereupon the girl bending down 
towards him asked ina tremulous whisper : 
“Father, are you hurt ?” 

“Where am I?” 

_ attempting to sit up.. 

But Binoy hastened to his side saying: 
“Don’t move, please, till the doctor comes.” 

As he was- speaking the doctor’s foot- 
steps were heard, and presently he entered. 
On examining the patient he found nothing 
seriously wrong, and left after prescribing 

“some brandy to be given with warm milk. 

At his departure, the girl’s father shewed 
signs of agitation and concern, “but hiş 
daughter, guessing the cause, quieted him 
with the assurance that she ‘would send on 
the doctor’s fee and the cost of the medicine 
when they got home. : j 

ny She then turned to Binoy. What wonder- 
ful eyes! It never occurred to him to ask 
whether. they were large or small, black or 
brown, At the very first glance they gave 
an impression of sincerity. They had no 
__trace of either shyness or hesitation, but were 
full of a serene strength. : 

Binoy ventured haltingly: “Oh! 
doctor’s fee is nothing—you need 
trouble—I-—I will—.” 

But the girl’s eyes, which were on him, not 
only prevented him from finishing his sen- 
tence, bit made it certain that he would have 
to accept the cost’ of the doctor’s visit. 

The old man protested against sending for 
the brandy. 
` “But father,” his 

~ ‘She doctor ordered it !” 
‘To which he replied: “Doctors nave a 
bad habit of ordering brandy on the slightest 
pretext. A glass of milk will be quite 
enough for my little weakness,” 

After drinking the milk he turned to 
Binoy and said: “Now we must be going. 
We have put you to a lot of trouble, I’m 
afraid.” i 

The girl asked for 
father exclaimed diffidently : “Why put him 
to more , inconvenience ? Our house is so 
clese that I can easily walk.” 7 

But she refused to allow this, and as her 
father did not persist, Binoy himself went to 

càll a cab. fe 
Before leaving, the eld gentleman asked 


asked the old man 


the 
not 


daughter insisted, 


. pettiness of his everyday life with a curtai. 


, old boy standing outside, peering at the nu 
a cab, but her 
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the name of his host, and on being tol 
‘Binoy-bhusan Chatterji,’ he gave his ow 
in return as ‘Paresh-chandra Bhattacharya 
saying that he lived close by, at number 7 
in the same street. He added: “Whe 
ever you have time to spare, we shall be de. 
lighted if you-will call.” 
The eyes of the girl gave a silent consent 

to this invitation. PR 
- Binoy felt, that he wanted ‘to accortipany | 
them home, then and there, but as he 
was not quite sure whether that would be ` 

good manners, he stood hesitating. Justi 
as their carriage was about to start, the git! ` 
gave a slight bow, which took Bindy-un- 
awares and, in his confusion, he omitted 4d 
return the salutation. : 
Back in ‘his room, Binoy reproache* 
himself again and again for this trifling 
omission. He mentally reviewed every detai 
of his behaviour from the time he ha 
met them to the moment of parting, and h 
felt that from start to finish his manners had , 
been atrocious. What he ought to have ; 
done and what he ought not to have done, 
what he ought to have said and what he | 
ought not to have said, in the different situa- 
tions, he tried in vain to settle in his mind. 
His eyes suddenly fell on a handkerchief 
which the girl had been using and had left 
lying on the bed ; he hurriedly snatched it up. 
The refrain of that Baul’s song haunted 
him : ; . 
Into the cage flies the unknown bird, ` 

It comes I know not whence. POT 
The hours passed and the sun’s heat } 
came intense. The stream of gharries beg“ 
to flow swiftly officewards, but Binoy cov | 
not give his mind to. any work that day. -F' 
tiny home and the ugly city that surround’ 
it suddenly seemed to him afi abode of illusic" 
The flaming radiance of the July sun buz,’ 
into his brain and coursed through his-veb" 
—screening from his’ inner mind all tne 


of blazing light. 
Just then he noticed a seven or eight ye 


bers on the doors. Somehow he had not: : 
least doubt that it was his house the boy ?' 
looking for. Be ak AG 
Binoy called out to him: “This is} 
house all right,” and quickly running q +." 
into the street he almost dragged thel 4: 
fellow indoors. . He . eagerly scanned i4 
boy’se face when handing Binoy a letter." 
‘ 2 


o Poora ? 3 
hich he saw his name written in English, in Satish asked him to come in with him, but e 
‘;woman’s clear hand, he said: “My sister Binoy resolutely refused, saying: “No, not ® 

-comt me with this.’ Inside the envelope now. I will come another day.” 
tere was no letter, only some money. On returhing home Binoy took out the 

| a The boy turned to go, but Binoy insisted envelope and read and re-read the address 

he cn taking him upstairs to his room. He was written on it so minutely that he soon knew 

‘ arker than his sister but still there wasa every- stroke and flourish of it by heart. Then 

strong resemblance, and Binoy, with a senseof he placed it, together with the contents, in his 
. gladness at heart, felt greatly attracted to him, box with such care,—one could feel sure that 
The youngster was clearly quite self- there was no chance of this money ever being 
possessed, for on entering ‘the room he pointed used, even in the direst emergency, 
o a portrait hanging on the wall, and asked : 


2! «Whose picture is that ?” CHAPTER 2, 
‘ “Iris the picture of a friend of mine.” : 
«plied Binoy. l n i On a dark evening, during the rains, the 
; “A. friend’s picture !” exclaimed the boy. sky loured heavy with its load of moisture. 
Who is he ? Beneath the silent sway of the dull, drab 


< “Oh, you wont know him,” said Binoy stretch of cloud, the city of Calcutta lay 
Bee : : : i ; 
aughing, “His name 18 Gourmohan. But I motionless like a huge disconsolate dog curled 
` all him Gora. We’ve been to school together, up with its head resting on its tail: Sinee-7~ 


ver since we were children,” the převious night it had been drizzling 
“Do you still go to school r steadily, persistently enough to make the 
“No, I’ve finished with my studies. streets muddy, yet not with sufficient 
“Have you really ? Finished your—?” determination to wash the mud away. The i 


. ., Binoy could not resist the temptation of rain had ceased at four o'clock that afternoon 
* winning the admiration -of even this little but still the clouds looked threatening, It 
messenger, and said: “Yes,. Ive finished was in this gloomy state of the weather, when 
everything | eo it was as unpleasant,tu stay indoors as it was 
- : The boy looked at him in wide-eyed unsafe to venture out, that two young men 
wonder and gave a sigh. He doubtless were seated on wicker stools on the damp roof- 
thought that some day he too would attain terrace of a three-storied building. 
. , to such heights of learning. ; On this tetrace, when they had been small, 
a On being asked his name the boy replied : these two friends had played together on 
dy name is Master Satish-chandra Mukerji.” return from school ; before their examinations 
» “Mukerji ?” repeated Binoy in astonish- jt was here that they had loudly committed 
"ont. ee their lessons to memory, pacing up and down 
, They were fast friends in no time, and as though in a frenzy ; and in the hot weather it — 
.\moy soon found out that Paresh Babu was was here that they used to take their evening 
‘t their own father, but had brought them up meals on returning from college, often arguing 
šom childhood. The sisters name had till two o'clock in the morning, waking up 
w merly been Radharani, but Paresh Babws startled wheii the sun arose to find that they 
è ie had changed itto the less aggressively had fallen asleep together on the mat. When 
a thodox name of Suchatita, E they had no more college examinations to pass 
mae When Satish was about to go, Binoy asked then it was on this roof that the meetings of 
im: “Can you goallalone ?” to which the the Hindu Patriots’ Society were held once a 
i tle fellow answered with injured pride: “I month with one of the friends as Chairman 
‘WAYS do When Binoy said: “Let me see and the other as Secretary. 
«i home,’ he became quite distressed at ` The name of the Chairman was Gourmohan, 
: 3h a slight on his manliness, and said: called by his friends and his relations Gora, 
5 hy should you ? I-can easily get along by He seemed to have utterly outgrown all around 
ivself,” and he began to give all kinds of him. One of his college Professors usede to 
~ dents to show how usual was it for him call him the Snow Mountain, for he was out- 
oe alone, ; a rageously white, his complexion unmellowed 
© Why Binoy should nevertheless Jussu on by even the slightest tinge of pigment. He 
iu ug with him to the door of his þouse, was nearly six feets tell, wilh big bones, and 
s more than the boy could fathom ! . fists like the paws of a tigex. The sound of hig 
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voice was so deep and rough that you would be 
startled if you suddenly heard him. call out 
“Who is there?” His face seemed needlessly 
large and excessively strong, the bones of his 
jaws and chin being like the massive bolts of a 
fortress. .He had practically no eyebrows, 
his forehead sloping broadly to the ears. His 
lips were thin and compressed, his nose pro- 
jecting . over them like a sword. His eyes, 
small but keen, seemed to be aimed at some 
unseen, distant object like the point of an 
arrow, yet able to turn» in a flash to strike 
something near at hand. Gourmohan was not 
exactly good-looking, but it was impossible to 
overlook him, ‘for he would have been cons- 
picuous in any company. 

His friend Binoy was modest and yet 
bright, like the ordinary run of educated 
Bengali gentlemen. The delicacy of his 
nature and the keenness of his intellect com- 
bined to give a special quality to the-expres- 
sion of his face. ` At college he always got 
high ‘marks and won scholarships, while Gora 
had been quite unable to keep pace with him, 
not having the same taste for reading. He 
could not. understand things so quickly as 
Binoy, nor had he such a good memory. So 

“Binoy as his faithful steed, had to bear Gora 
along with himself through all their college 
examinations, 

This was the conversation which engrossed 
the two friends that wet August evening. 

“Let me tell you,” Gora was saying. 
“When Abinash abused the Brahmos the 
other day, it, only showed what a healthy 
moral vigour he enjoys. What made you flare 
‘up at him like that ?” 

“What nonsense !” replied Binoy. “Surely 
‘there can be no two opinions about his taste !” 

“Tf you think so, the evil must be in your 
own thoughts. You cannot expect of Society 
that while some of its renegade members are 
trying to overturn it, by insisting on doing 
just as they please, it should calmly look on, 
making sweetly reasonable allowances. 
Society is naturally bound to misunderstand 
such people and regard as crooked that which 
they might be doing quite sincerely. If 
Society cannot help looking upon their ‘good’ 
as evil, that is but one of the many penalties 

which must fall on those who wilfully flout 
it.” 

. “Tt may be natural,” said Binoy, “but I can- 
not agree that all that is natural is good.” 

“Oh, bother the goed,’ broke out Gora. 

“The world is welcome to the few really 





good people “it may contain. For me l'a 
the rest be but natural! Otherwise woga. 
would not get on, nor would life be worigg 
living. If people want to pose sanctimonious,y¢ 


as Brahmos, they must-be ready to put. bys j 


with the little inconvenience of being misundea), 


stood and abused by non-Brahmos. To hav,” 


your opponents’ applause while you strei’, 
about like a peacock, is too much to ask of the , 
world,—if that did happen, thé world wou 
be a mighty poor place.” ‘ 
“I have, no objection to any sect or party: 
being reviled,” explained Binoy. “But when 
the abuse becomes personal—” Pat 
“What is the point in reviling the sect’: 
That only amounts to criticizing their opinions: 


I want to show up individuals. As for- you. — 


O Saint, have you never indulged in personali- 
ties, yourself ?” : 

“Indeed I have,” avowed Binoy. “Very 
often I am afraid. And I am heartily ashamed, 
of it, too.” i 

“No, Binoy!” exclaimed Gora, with a suds 
den excitement. “This will not do. Never Pi 

Binoy was silent for a moment. “Why;. 
what is the matter?” hè asked at length. 
“What alarms you?” De foe 

“I see clearly enough that you are treading 
the path of weakness.” i oe: 

“Weakness indeed!” Binoy exclaimed, 
irritably. “You know well enough that I 
could go to their house this very moment, ifo 


i 


I wanted to—they have even invited me—an <” 


” 


yet you see I do not go. ` yi: 
“Yes, I know. But you never seem able he 
forget that you are keeping away. Day and: 


- night you are harping on it to yourself : ‘I do 


not go. I do not go!’ 
be done with it!” ; 

“Do you seriously mean (6 advise me to go, ! 
then? ” asked Binoy. a 

Gora thumped his knee as he replied : 
“No, I do not advise you to go. I can 
put it down in black and white that the day 
you do go to their house, you will go ovar, 
there completely. The very next day you~ 
will begin to take your meals with them : 
and then down goes your name as a milita 
preacher of the Brahmo Samaj P eom we Ge 

“Indeed | and what next, pray ?” smiled 
Binoy. ; , 
«What next ?” rejoined Gora bitterly. 
“There is no ‘next’ after you are dead and 
gone from your own world. You, the son of a 
Brahmin, will throw away all sense of restraint 
and purity and will end by being thrown on: 


Better far, to go and' 








» refuse heap like some dead animal. Like 
pilot with a broken compass you will lose 
hr bearings and it will gradually seem 
re superstition and narrowness to guide 
| ship into port,—your idea of the best 
thod of navigation will be reduced to 
ifting anyhow. But I have not the 
ftience to go on bandying words with you. 

. I simply say: go and be done with it, if 

“a must. But do not keep racking our 
erves by this continual hesitation on the 
orink of inferno.” 

Binoy burst out laughing.” “The patient 
vho has been given up by the doctor does not 
recessarily.die,” said he. “I cannot detect 
-iy-sign of my approaching end.” 

“You cannot ?” sneered Gora. 

No,” 

“You don’t find your pulse failing ?” 

“By no means. There’s plenty of-strength 
left in it yet.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to you that if a certain 
vir hand were to serve you the food of an 
‘ateaste, that might make it a feast fit for 
he gods ?” 

“That will do, Gora !” said Binoy blushing 

lieni “Shut up.” 

| “Why,” protested Gora. “I intended no 
nsult. The fair lady in question does not 
oride herself on being ‘invisible even to the 
un !’* If the least allusion to her tender 
etal of a ‘hand, which any male person is at 
Morty to shake, strikes you as a desecration, 
bn Indeed you’re as good as lost !” 

“Look here, Gora, I reverence Woman, 
and in our seriptures also—” 

“Don’t quote scripture in support of the 
zind, of sentiment you feel. That’s not called 
‘everence, but goes by another name which 

lt would make yu still angrier to hear me 
mention,” H 

“It pleases you to be dogmatic,’ said 
Binoy with a shrug. 

“The scriptures tell us,” persisted Gora, 
that Woman is deserving of worship because 
(1e gives light to the home,—the honour which 

given her by English custom, because she 
ss fire to the hearts of men, had better not 
.2 termed worship.” 
“Would you contemptuously dismiss a 
great idea because it occasionally gets clouded 
ver ?” asked Binoy. 
“Binu,” answered Gora impatiently. “Now 



















| 


* A Sanskrit phrase for those women who 
bserve very strict purdah. 7 


GÖRA 2 5 


_ go too far, Gora !” | 


that you have clearly lost your own power of 
judgment you ought to be guided: by me. I 
affirm that all the exaggerated language 
about women that you find in English books 
has at bottom merely desire. The altar at 
which Woman may be truly worshipped is her 
place as Mother, the seat of the pure, right- 
minded Lady of the House. There is some insult 
hidden in the praise of those who remove her 
from there. The cause of your mind hovering 
about Paresh Babu’s house, like a moth round 
a candle, is in plain language what the 
English call ‘Love’ ; but for God’s sake, don’t 
ape the English cult by placing this love 
above all other considerations, as the one 
object of man’s worship. 
Binoy jumped up like a fresh horse under 
a whip. “Enough, enough !” he cried. “You 


pees Wi J 





“I haven’t 


“Too far ?” exclaimed Gora. 
even come to the point yet. Simply because 
our sense of reality about the true relations of 
man and woman is bemisted by passion, we | 
needs must make it a subject for poetising.” 

“If it is our passion which muddies our 
idea of the right relationship of man and 
woman, is the foreigner alone to blame? Is 
it not the same passion which leads our mora- 
lists to exaggerated* vehemence when they 
preach that woman is an evil to be shunned ? 
These are merely two opposite aspects of the 
same attitude of mind in two-different types. 
If you abuse the one, it will not do to excuse 
the other.” : 

“I misunderstood you, I see!” replied 
Gora. “Your condition is not so hopeless 
as I feared. So long as philosophy finds 
scope in your brain, you may make love 
without fear. But take care that you save 
yourself before it is too late,—that is the 
prayer of your well-wishers.” 

“You have gone quite crazy, my dear 
fellow !” Binoy expostulated. “What have I 
to do with love ? To ease your mind I will 
confess that, from what I have heard and 
seen of Paresh Babu and his family,- I -have œ 
come to have a great respect. for them. 
May be, for that reason, I have a certain 
attraction for seeing what their home-life is 
like.” n 

“ ‘Attraction’ let it be, if you prefer it ; 
but of that attraction you must beware. 
What harm if your zoological researches re- 
main uncompleted ? This much is certain, 
that they belong tg the genus predatory ; 
and if your studis’ lead you too near them, 


= 
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you will go-so far in-that-not even the tip of 
your tail will be visible.” : 

“You have one great fault, Gora,” objected 
Binoy., “You-seem to believe that all the 
strength God. had to give was bestowed on 
you alone, and that the rest of us are mere 
weakling.” 

This remark seemed to strike Gora with 
the force of a new idea. “Right !” he shouted, 
giving Binoy an enthusiastic thump on the 
back. “Quite right! That-is a great fault 
of mine:” ; . 

“Lord !” groaned Binoy. “You have a 
still greater fault, Gora, and that is your 
utter inability to estimate the force of con- 
cussion which the ordinary spinal cord is 
able to bear.” By 

At this moment Gora’s elder step-brother, 
Mohim, came upstairs, stout and panting, and 
called out, “Gora !” 

Gora at once left his seat and stood up 
respectfully as he answered, “Sir ?” 

“I just came,” said Mohim, “to see if the 
thunder-clouds had burst on our roof, 
What’s the excitement to-day? I suppose 
by now you have driven the English half-way 
across the Indian Ocean! I haven’t noticed 
~ much loss to the Englishmen, but your sister- 
in-law below is lying in bed with a headache, 
and your leonine roaring is somewhat of a 
trial to her !” 

With this Mohim left them and went back 
downstairs, 


CHAPTER 8, 


Just. as Gora and Binoy were about to go 
down from the roof, Gora’s mother arrived 
there. Binoy respectfully saluted her, 
taking the dust of her feet. 

To see Anandamayi no one would think 
she was Gora’s mother. She had a slender, 
but: well-knit figure ; and though her hair 
was grey in places, it did not show. At first 
sight you would take her for under forty. 
The curves of her face were very tender, 
seemingly chiselled by a master-hand with 
the utmiost care. Her spare contour was 
devoid of all exaggeration and her face had 
the impress of a, pure and keen intelligence. 
Her complexion was dark, without the least 
resemblance -to’ that of Gora. One thing 
about her struck all her acquaintances, namely, 
that with her sari she wore a bodice. At 
the time of which we are speaking, though 
certain modern young evemen had begun to 
adopt it as part. of their dress, ladies of the 


* come, 


_ “I never ask you to do so. 
































old school looked askance at the,wearing of 
bodice, as savouring of Christianity. Anan 
mayi’s husband, Krishnadayal Babu, 1 
held-a post in the Commissariat Departm 
and Anandamayi had spent most of her de 
with him, from childhood, away from Beng 
So she had not the idea that to cover th 
body properly was a matter to be ashamed of 
or to laugh at. In spite of her devotion tę 
household work, from scrubbing the floors 
and doing the.washing to sewing, mending! 
and keeping the accounts, and her practical 
interest in all the members of her own 
family as well as those of her neighbours, she 
never seemed too fully occupied. 
Anandamayi acknowledged Binoy’s saluta- 
tion, saying : “When Gora’s voice reaches down 
to us below, then we are certain that Binu has} 
The house has been so quiet all these 
days that I was wondering what was the matter 
with you, child. Why havent you been, for | 
so long ? “Have you been ill ?” 
“No,” replied Binoy rather hesitatingly, 
“No, mother, ’ve not been ill, but just think’ 
of the heavy rain |” 
“Rain indeed!” broke in Gora, “And 
when the rainy season is over Binoy will’ 
make the sun his excuse! If you put the 
blame on the gods of the outside elements 
they cannot defend themselves, but the real 
yeason is known to his inner conscience.” 
“What nonsense you talk, Gora? 
protested Binoy. ; 
“That’s true, child,” agreed Anandama| 
“Gora shouldn’t have put it like that. T 
mind has its moods, sometimes sociable, 
sometimes .downcast, it cannot always bej 
the same! It is wrong to tax people: 
about it. Come, Binoy, ecpme to my room,’ 
and have something to efit, I have kept 
your favourite sweetmeats ready for you.” 
Gora shook his head vehemently as he 
said : “No, no, mother, none of that please ! 4 
I cannot allow Binoy to eat in your room.” 
. “Don’t be absurd, Gora,” said Anandamayly 
And as for your: 
father, he has become so orthodox that he 
will eat nothing not? cooked by his own 
hands. But Binu is my good boy, he’s not a: 
bigot like you, and you surely do not want 
to prevent him by force from doing what he! 
thinks right ?” i . 
“Yes, I do!” answered Gora, “I must 
insist on it. It is impossible to take food 
in your room, su long as yon keep on that 
Christian maid-servant, Lachmi.” 
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“Oh, Gora dear, how can you bring your- 
self to utter such words ?” exclaimed Ananda- 
mayi, greatly distressed. “Have you not all 
along eaten food from her hand, for it was 
she who nursed you and bronght you up ? 
Only: till quite lately, you could not relish 

«your food without the chutney prepared by 
her. Besides, can I ever forget how she 
saved your life, when you had small-pox, by 
her devoted nursing ?” 

“Then pension -her off,” said: Gora im- 
patiently. “Buy her some land and build a 
cottage for her, but you must not keep her 
in the house, mother !” 

“Gora, do you think that every debt can 
be paid off with money ?” said Anandamayi. 
“She wants neither land.nor cash, she only 
wants to see you, or she will die,” 

“Then keep her if you like,” said Gora 
resignedly. “But Binoy must not eat in your 
room. Scriptural rules must be -accepted as 
final, Mother, I wonder that you, the daughter 
of such a great Pandit, should have no care 
for our orthodox customs. This-is too—” 

“Oh, Gora, you silly boy !” smiled Ananda- 
mayi. “There was a time when this mother of 
yours was very careful about observing all 
these customs ; and at the cost of many a tear 
too !—Where were you then? Daily I used 
to worship the emblem of Shiva, made: by my 
own hands, and your father used to come and 
throw it away in a fury. In those days I 
even felt uncomfortable if I ate rice cooked 
by any and every Brahmin. We had but 
little of railways then and through _ many 
a long day I have had to fast when travelling 
by bullock cart, or on a camel, orina palan- 
quin! Your father won the approbation of 
his English masters because of his unorthodox 
habit of taking hiqwife wherever he travelled ; 
for that he gained Wier shou, and was allowed 
to stay at headquarters instead of being kept 
constantly on the move: But for all that, do 
you think he found it an easy matter to break 
my orthodox habits? Now that he has 
retired in his old age with a heap of savings, 

. he has suddenly turned orthodox .and intole- 
‘rant,—but I cannot follow him in his sammer- 
saults. The traditions of seven generations of 

‘my ancestors were uprooted, one by one,—do 
you think they can now be replanted at a 
word ?” 

“Well; well,” answered Gora, “leave aside 
your ancestors—they -are not making objec- 
tions. But surely out of regard for us you 
must agree to certain things. Even if yeu do 


not regard the scriptures, you ought to respect 
the claims of love.” 

“Need you explain these claims with so 
much insistence ?” asked Anandamayi wearily. 
“Do I not know only too well what they 
mean ? What happiness can it be for me, 
at every step I'take, to come into collision. 
with husband and child ? But do you know 
that it was when I first took you in my arms 
that I said goodbye to convention ? -When 
you hold alittle child to your breast then you 
feel certain that’ no one is born into this 
world with caste. From that very day the 
understanding came tome that if I looked 
down upon any one for being of low caste, or 
a Christian, then God would snatch you away 
from me. Only stay in my’ arms as the light 
of my home, I prayed, and I will accept water 
from the hands of any one in the world !” . 

At these words of Anandamayi, for the 
first time, a vague disquiet flitted across 
Binoy’s mind, and he glanced quickly from 
Anandamayi to Gora’s face. But he imme- 
diately banished all shadow of doubt from his 
thoughts. : 

Gora also seemed perplexed. “Mother,” he 
said, “I don’t follow your reasoning. Children 
find no difficulty in living and thriving in the 
homes of those who obey the scriptures—who 
put the idea in your head that God has given 
some special dispensation in your case ?” 

_ “He who gave you to me also inspired me 
with this idea,” answered Anandamayi. “What 
could I do ? I had no hand in the matter. Oh, 
my dear crazy boy, I don’t know whether to 


laugh or to ery at your foolishness. But 
never mind, let it be. So ‘Binoy is not to be 
allowed to eat in my room—is that the 


latest ?” 

“If he gets an opportunity he will dart off 
like an arrow,” laughed Gora, “and he’s got 
the -appetite too! But‘ mother, I am not, 
going to let him. He is the son of a Brahmin., 
It won’t do to make him forget his responsibili- 
ties for the sake of a few sweetmeats. He will 
have to make many sacrifices, to exercise 
severe self-control, before becoming worthy of 
his glorious birthright. But, mother, don’t be 
angry with me, I beg by the dust of your dear 
feet” 

“What an idea!” exclaimed Anandamayi. 
Why should I be angry? Yow know mt 
what you do, let me tell you that much. It 
is my sorrow that I should have brought you 
up and yet—anyhow, however that may be, it 
is impossible for mé&t8 accept. what- you call 
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your religion. What if you will not eat in 
my room, it is enough for me that I should 
have you with me morning and evening. 
Binoy; dear, don’t look so sad. You are too 
sensitive; you think that I am hurt, but I am 
not really. Don’t worry, child! I shall 
invite you some other day and have your food 
prepared by a reGular Brahmin! But as for 
myself; I give you all notice; I intend to go on 
taking water from Lachmi’s hand !” 

With that she went downstairs. Binoy 
stood silent for a time and then he turned and 
said slowly: “Isn’t this going a little too far, 
Gora ?” f 

“Who is going too far ?” 

“You !” 

“Not bya hairs breadth !” said Gora 
emipliatically. “I am for each one of us keep- 
ing to our limits; once you yield a pin’s point 
of ground, there is no knowing where you 
will end.” 

“But she is your mother !” protested Binoy. 

“I know what a mother is,” answered 
Gora, “you needn’t remind me of that! 
How many possess a niother like mine! 
But if I once begin to show disrespect 
for tradition, then one day perhaps I shall 
cease to respect my mother also. Look here, 
Binoy, I have one worde to say to you: the 
heart is. a good thing, but it is not the best 
ofal” . 

After a pause Binoy said hesitatingly : 
“Listen, Gora, to-day as I heard your mother’s 
words; I felt somewhat strangely disturbed. 
It seemed to me as if there is something on 
your ‘mother’s mind which she cannot explain 
to us, atid that hurts her.” 

“Ali Binoy!” said Gora impatiently, “don’t 
give so much rein to your imagination—it 
does no good and only wastes your time.” 

“You nevér give heed to what is going on 
around you,” replied Binoy; “and so you dis- 
miss as imaginary what you fail to see. But 
T assure you that I have often noticed that 
your mother seems to have some secret on her 
inind—-something that she feels is out of tune 
with her surroundings and which makes her 
home-life sad. Gord, you ought to give more 
careful ear to her words.” 

“T am careful enough about what the ear 
ean tell,” replied Gora. “If I do not try to go 
déepei, that is because I fear to deceive my- 
self.” 

CHAPTER 4. 
Abstract ideas are “afl very well as opi- 


' teased her till she would 
favourite confections. Mahy a time had he 


nions, but-when applied to persons, they cease 
to have the same force of certainty,—at any 
rate that was so in the case of Binoy, for he 
was largely guided by the heart. Therefore, 
however loud he might be in support of a prin- 
ciple in. argument, when it was a question of 
dealing with men, human considerations woul 
prevail. So much so that it was difficult to ~ 
say how far he accepted the principles ‘Gora 
preached for their own sake and how far be- 


‘cause of his great friendship. 


On his return from Gora’s house, as he 
walked’ slowly along the muddy streets, on | 
that rainy evening, a struggle was going on 
in his mind between the claims of principle 
and his personal feelings. 

When Gora had contended that, to save 
Society at the present time from various kinds 
of open and hidden attack, it was necessary to 
be constantly on the alert on matters relating 
to eating and caste, Binoy had easily assented. 
He had even argued the point Kotly ‘with 
those who disagreed. He had said that when 
the enémy attacks a fortress from all sides 
it shows no lack of a liberal mind to guard 
with your very life every road, lane, door, 
window and even crack : leading into the 
fortress. 

But Gora’s refusal to let him take food in 
his mother’s room was a blow which hurt him 
intensely. 

Binoy had no father and he had lost his 
mother also at an early age. He had an uncle ~ 
in ‘the country but from boyhood he, had | 
lived a lonely studentslife in Calcutta, and 
from the very day he had been introduced to 
Anandamayi, by his friend Gora, he had 
called her ‘Mother’. : 

Often had he gone to. her room, and 
ake for him his 


pretended to be jealous of Gora, accusing 
his mother of showing partiality to him ~ 
when serving the food. Binoy knew quite 
well if he omitted to visit her for two or three 
days how anxious she would get in the hope 
of watching him do justice to her delicacies, . 
—how impatiently she would wait for their 
meetings to break up. And to-day in the name 
of Society he had been forbidden to eat with 
her! Could she bear such a thing and could 
he himself tolerate it ? 

She had said with a smile: “After this I 
will not touch your food when I invite you, 
but will get hold of a good Brahmin to pre- 
pare *your meals!” But how wounded she 


. 


must have felt |—thought Binoy as he reached 
his lodgings. 

His empty room was dark and untidy with 
books and papers scattered everywhere. 
Striking a match, Binoy lighted the lamp 
which was smeared. with the servants’ finger- 
prints. On the white table-cloth which 
covered his writing-table there were spots of 
grease and ink-stains. In this room he felt 
choked. The want of human companionship 
and love made him feel terribly depressed. 
All such duties as the rescue of his Country 
and the protection of his Society seemed vague 
and false, Far more true seemed that ‘unknown 
bird’ which one bright, beautiful morning of 
July had flown to the door of his cage and 
then flew away again. But Binoy had deter- 
mined not to allow his thoughts to dwell on 
that ‘unknown bird’; so to quieten his mind 
he tried to picture to himself Anandamayi’s 
room from which Gora had banished him. 

The polished cement floor kept scrupulously 
clean —on one side the soft bed with its 
white counterpane spread over it like a 
swan’s wing, and, on a little stool beside it, 


‘the lighted lamp. Bending over her work 


Anandamayi must be stitching away with 
different coloured threads at the patch-work 
quilt, with the maid-servant, Lachmi, sitting 
at her feet and chattering away in her queer 
Bengali. It was this quilt that Anandamayi 
always worked at when her mind was troubled 
with anything and Binoy fixed his thoughts 
on the picture of her calm face absorbed in 
her work. He said to himself: ‘May the 
love-light of her face guard my mind from 
all distractions. May it be as the reflection 
of my motherland and keep me firm in the 
path of duty. In his thoughts he called her 
‘Mother,’ and s\id: ‘no scripture shall prove 
to me that food trom your hand is not amrita 
for me,’ 

In the silence of the room the steady 
ticking of the big clock could be heard and 
Binoy felt it unbearable to stay there. Near 
the lamp a lizard on the wall was catching 
insects. Binoy watched it for a little and 
then got up, seized his umbrella and went out. 
. He was undecided where to go. Probably 
his original purpose had been to go back to 
Anandamayi, but he suddenly remembered 
that the day was Sunday, and he decided to 
go to hear Keshub Babu preach at the 
Brahmo Samaj service. He knew that the 
sermon must be nearly over by this time, 
but that made no difference to his resdlve, 
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As he reached the place, the congregation 
was dispersing and as he stood with his um- $ 
brella up at acorner of the street he saw 
Paresh Babu coming out with a peaceful bene- 
volence written on his countenance. Four or 
five members of his family were with him, but 
Binoy’s eyes were on the youthful face of 
only one of them, lighted up for a moment 
by the street lamp as they passed by—then 
there was a rattle of carriage-wheels and 
it vanished like a bubble in a vast sea of 
darkness. 

Binoy did not manage to reach- Gora’s 
house that evening, but returned to his lodg- 
ings lost in thought. When, after making a 
fresh start the next afternoon he did actually 
find himself at Gora’s house, after a long 
detour, the darkness of a clonded evening 
had already set in. i 

Gora had just lit his lamp and sat down to 
write as Binoy came in. He looked up from his 
paper and said, “Well, Binoy, which way is the 
wind blowing to-day ?” 

Without taking any notice of the question 
Binoy said: “I want to ask you one thing, 
Gora. Tell me, is India very real, absolutely 
clear, to you? India is in your thoughts day~ 
and night, but in what way do you think of wq 
her ?” ° ; 

Gora left off his writing and looked keenly 
at Binoy for a short time.” Then he put down 
his pen and leaning back in his chair, said : 
“As the captain of a ship when he is out on 
the ocean keeps.in mind the port across the 
sea, both while at work and during his 
leisure, so is India in my mind at all 
times.” 

“And where is this India of yours ?” pur- 
sued Binoy. ; 

“Where the point of this compass of mine 
turns by day and by night,” exclaimed Gora, 
placing his hand on his heart. “There, —not in 
your Marshman’s ‘History of India’.” . 

“And is there any particular port to which 
your compass points ?” continued Binoy. 

“Isn’t there !” replied Gora with intense e 
conviction. “I may miss my task, I may sink 
and drown, but that Port of a great Destiny 
is always there. That is my India in its 
fullness—-full of wealth, full of knowledge, 
full of righteousness. Do you mean to say 
that such India is nowhere? Is “there 
nothing but this falsehood on every side | 
This Calcutta. of yours, with its offices, its 
High Court, and,its few bubbles of brick 
and mortar ! Poof,” e 
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He stopped and looked steadily at Binoy 
vho remained silent lost in thought. 

Gora went on : “Here, where we read and 
study, where we go about seeking employment, 
slaving away from ten to five without rhyme 
xw reason,—because we call this falsehood of 
some evil genii India, is that any reason why 
250 millions of people should honour what is 
false and go about intoxicated with the idea 
shat this world of falsity is a real world ? 
How can we gain any life, for all our efforts, 
out of this mirage? That is why we are 
zradually dying of inanition. But there is a 
vue India, a rich and full India, and unless 
we take our stand there, we shall not be able 
io draw upon the sap of life either by our 
ntellect or by our heart. Therefore I say, 
‘orget everything—book-learning, the illusion 
of titles, the temptations of servile livelihood, 
‘enounce the attractions of all these and let 
as launch the ship towards its port. If we 
nust sink, if we must die, let us. It is because 
tis so vital for us that I at least can never 
forget the true and complete image of 
India !” 

“Is this merely the ferment of excitement, 
or the truth ?” asked Binoy. 

“The truth of course !” thundered Gora. 

“And what about thosé who cannot see as 
you do ?” enquired Binoy gently. 

“We must make them see !” replied Gora, 
alenching his fist. “That is our work. If 
people are unable to see a clear picture of 
truth, they will surrender themselves to any 
phantom. Hold up before all the unbroken 
image of India, then men will become 
possessed by it. Then you won’t have to go 
begging for paltry subscriptions from door 
to door—people will jostle one another in 
their efforts to offer up their lives.” 

“Well, then, show me this ‘image, or else 
send me to join the unseeing multitudes I” 

“Try and realise it for yourself,” replied 
Gora. “If only you have faith, you will find 
joy in the austerity of your devotion. Our 
fashionable patriots have no faith in truth, 
that is why they cannot make any strong 
claim, either on themselves or on others. Tf 
the God of Wealth himself offered them a 
boon, I verily believe they would not have 
the gourage to ask for more than the gilt 
badge of the Viceroy’s orderlies. They have 
no faith, therefore they have no hope.” 

“Gora,” protested Binoy, “every one has 
not the same nature. Yeuehave faith your- 
self, and you can take shelter in your own 


strength, that is why you cannot fully 
understand the mental condition of other 
people. I tell you plainly, give me some 
task, ib doesn’t matter what, Make - me 
work day and night. Otherwise I feel as 
if I had got hold of something tangible 
only while I am with you, but as soon 
as I am away from you, I find nothing 
at hand to cling to.” 

“You speak of work?” replied Gora. 
“At present our only task is to infuse in 
the unbelievers our own unhesitaiing and 
unflinching confidence in all that. belongs 
to our country. Through our constant habit 


of being ashamed of our country, the 
‘poison of servility has overpowered our 
minds. If each one of us will, by his 


own example, counteract that poison, then 
we shall soon find our field of service. 
So far, in whatever we try to do, we simply 
copy what our school-book history teaches 
us that others have done. Can we ever 
give our heart and mind truly to such 
second-hand service? In this way we can 
only follow the path of degradation.” 

At this juncture Mohim entered the 
room, hookah in hand, with slow and . 
leisurely steps. ‘This was his time, after 
returning from office and taking some re- 
freshment, for sitting at the door of his 
house with his betel chew and his smoke. 
One by one his friends from the neigh- 
bourhood would join him and then they 
would retire to the sitting-room for a 
game of cards, 

At Mohim’s entry Gora stood up. Mohim 
puffing at his hookah said : ‘You, who are so 
busy trying to save India, I wish you’d save 
your brother !” 

Gora looked enquiringly At Mohim, who 
went on: “The new Burra Sahib at our office 
is a regular rogue. He has a face like a bull- 
dog and calls us Babus ‘baboons.’ If any 
one loses his mother he won’t give him leave, 
saying that it isa lie. Nota single Bengali 
clerk gets his full pay at the end of the 
month, their salaries being completely riddled 
with fines. An anonymous letter about him 
has appeared in the papers recently, and the 
fellow will have it that it is my work. Not 
that he’s altogether wrong either! He 
threatens to dismiss me unless I write a 
strong contradiction over my own name. You 
two bright jewels of our University must 
help me to concoct a good letter, scattering 
broadcast such -phrases as ‘even-handed 
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justice,’ ‘never-failing generosity,’ 
courteousness, ete., etc.” 

Gora remained silent, but Binoy laughed 
and said: “Dada*, how can one manage to 
express so many falsehoods in one breath ?” 

“One must give a tooth for a tooth, and 
an eye for an eye!” replied Mohim. “T’ve had 
long experience of these sahibs, and there 
is nothing unfamiliar about them to me. The 
way they can collect falsehoods is beyond all 
praise! Nothing stands in their way if 
necessity arises. If one of them tells a lie, 
the whole crowd of them howl in chorus like 
jackals, not as we do, who are not above 
taking credit for turning approver. Be 
assured that it is no sin to deceive them, so 
long as you are not found out !” 

With his last words Mohim laughed loud 
and long, and Binoy also could not help 
smiling. 

“You hope to shame them by confronting 
them with the truth!’ went on Mohim. “If 
the Almighty had not endowed you with this 
kind of intelligence, the country would not 
have come to such a plight! You really must 
begin to understand that the strong fellow 
from across the sea does not bow his head in 
shame when you catch him in the act of house- 
breaking. On the contrary, he raises his crow- 
bar on you with all the assurance of innocence 
itself. Isn’t that so?” 

“True enough !” answered Binoy. 

“Well then,” continued Mohim, “if we use 
a little oil from the mill-of falsehood to flatter’ 
them, saying: ‘O righteous one, O holy saint, 
kindly throw us something from your satchel, 
even if it be only its dust,’ then some small part 
of our own may be restored to us. At the same 
time we shall avoid all chance of a breach of 
the*peace. INonly you think of it, this is real 
patriotism. But Gora is angry with me. He 
has taken to showing great respect to me, his 
elder brother, ever since he turned orthodox, 
but to-day my words don’t strike him as com- 
ing from an elder! But what am I todo, bro- 
ther mine? I must speak the truth even 
about falsehood. However that may be, 
Binoy, you must write that letter. Wait a 
moment and I will bring you my rough notes 
of the points.” 

Mohim went off, pulling hard at his 
hookah. 

Gora turned to Binoy and said: “Binu, 
do go to Dada’s room, there’s a good fellow, 


‘kindly 


* Dada=elder brother. 


‘profession. 


and keep him 


quiet, while I finish my.. 
writing.” 


CHAPTER 5. 


Anandamayi knocked at, the door of her 
husband’s prayer-room. “Are you listening ?” 
she called to him. “I’m not trying to 
enter, you needn’t be afraid, but when 
you've finished I want a word with you. 
Now that you have got hold of a new 
sannyast, I won't get a sight of you fora 
good long time, I know, so I’ve come here. 
Don’t forget to come to me, for a minute, 
when you’ve done.” With these words she 
returned to her household duties. 

Krishnadayal Babu was a dark man, not 
very tall and inclined to be stout. The 
most prominent of his features were his 
large eyes, the rest of his face being almost 
hidden under a bushy grey beard and 
moustache. He always affected ochre silk 
robes and wooden sandals, and carried a 
brass pot, in the manner of ascetics. The 
front part of his head was bald but he wore ` 
his hair long and coiled up on the top. 

There had been a time, while his work. 
kept him up-country, when in the company 
of the soldiers of the regiment he had” 
indulged in forbidden meat and wine to his 
heart’s content. In those days he used to 
consider it a sign of moral courage to go out 
of his way to revile and insult priests and ` 
sannyasis and men of any: kind of religious 
But nowaddys anything savour- 
ing of orthodoxy had his allegiance. He no 
sooner caught sight of a sannyasi than he 
would sit at his feet in the hope of learning 
some novel form of religious exercise. His 
greed for finding some hidden shortcut to 
salvation, some esoteric method of gaining 
mystical powers, was boundless. While he 
had recently been busy, taking lessons 
in Tantric practices, his latest discovery had 
been a Buddhist monk and this had unsettled 
his mind, all over again. 

His age was only 23 when his first wife* 
had died in child-birth. Unable to bear 
the sight of the son who had been the cause 
of his mother’s death, Krishnadayal handed _ 
over the infant to his father-in-law and 
went off West in a fit of despairing renyncia- 
tion. Within six months he had married 
Anandamayi the fatherless grand-daughter 
of a great Benares pandit. 

Up-countryshe procured an appointment 
in the Commissariat Department and by 
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evarious shifts managed to win the favour 
eof his employers. On the death of his 


wife’s grand father, he was compelled, for: 


lack of any other guardian, to take her to 
live with himself. : 

Meanwhile the Sepoy Mutiny had broken 
out, and he did not miss certain opportunities 
of contriving to save the lives of some 
highly placed English people, for which he 
was rewarded both by honour and a grant of 
land. Shortly after the mutiny had been 
quelled he gave up his appointment and re- 
turned to live in Benares with the newly-born 
Gora. When the child was five years old, 
Krishnadayal went on to Calcutta, and taking 
his elder boy, Mohim, away from his uncle, 
began to educate him. Now Mohin, by favour 
of his father’s patrons, had been taken 
into the Government Treasury, where as we 
have seen, he was working enthusiastically. 

Gora from his childhood had been a leader 
mong’st the boys of his neighbourhood and 
his school. His chief work and amuse- 
ment was to make the lives of his teachers 
unbearable. When he was a little older he 
led the Students’ Club in their national 
songs, gave lectures in English and was the 
acknowledged leader of a band of little re- 
volutionaries. At last when he had been 
hatched from the egg of the Students’ Club 
and started cackling in public at meetings of 
adults, that seemed to afford Krishnadayal 
Babu considerable amusement. 

Gora began to gain quite a reputation out- 
side his home, but none of his own family 
took him very seriously. Mohim felt it due 
to his government service to try his best 
to restrain Gora, at whom he jeered, calling 
him “Patriotic Prig? “Harish Mookerjee, 
the Second” etc., over which, sometimes, the 
two nearly came to blows. Anandamayi was 
very much upset at heart over Gora’s militant 
antagonism to everything English, and tried 
every expedient to calm him down, but without 
effect. Gora’ would in fact be delighted if he 
"got a chance in the street of quarrelling with 
an Englishman. Atthe same time, he was 
greatly attracted towards the Brahmo Samaj, 
being under the spell of Keshub Chandra 
Sen’s eloquence. 

It. was just at this time that Krishnadayal 
all of a sudden turned strictly orthodox, so 
much so, that he felt exceedingly put out even 
if Gora stepped into his room. He actually had 
a part of the house reservedespecially for his 
own use, calling it the “Hermitage” and going 









to the length of displaying the name on a sign- 
board. Gora’s mind revolted against these 
ways of this father. “I can’t put up with all 


‘this folly,” he said, “I simply won’t stand it.” 


Gora, in fact, was on the point of cutting off 
all connection with his father, when Ananda- 
mayi intervened: and managed somehow to 
reconcile them. 

Gora, whenever he got the opportunity, 
argued hotly with the Brahmin pandits who 
gathered round hisfather. It could scarcely 
be called argument, however, his words being 
more like slaps on the face. Most of these 
pandits had little scholarship, but an immense 
avidity for their perquisites. They could not 
manage Gora atall, and were mortally afraid 
of his tigerish onslaughts. 

But there was one of them for whom Gora 
began to entertain a great respect. His name 
was Vidyavagish and he had been engaged 
by Krishnadayal for expounding the Vedanta 
philosophy. At first Gora tried to dispose of 
him with the same insolence, but he was soon 
disarmed. The man, he found, had not only 
great learning but his liberality of mind 
was something wonderful. 
imagined that any one, read only in Sanskrit 


lore, could have such a keen and open 
intelligence. There was such power and 
peace, such unwavering patience and 


depth, in the character of Vidyavagish 
that Gora could not but feel himself 
restrained in the Pandit’s presence. Gora 
began to study the Vedanta Philosophy 
with him, and as he could never do anything 
half-heartedly, he plunged head-long into all 
its speculations. 

As it happened, this coincided with a 
controversy started by some English mission- 
ary in the papers, in which he attacked 
Hindu religion and Hindu society and 
invited discussion. Gora fired up at once, for 
although he was only too ready himself, 
when he got the chance, to worry his 
opponents by crying down scriptural injunc- 
tions and popular customs alike, he was 
goaded to the quick at this disrespect 
shown by a foreigner to Hindu Society. 
So he rushed into the fray, and took up 
the defence. He would not acknowledge a 
single one, not even the smallest fraction, of 
the faults imputed to the Hindus by the 
opposite party. After many letters had been 
exchanged, the Editor finally closed the 
correspondence. 

But Gora had been thoroughly roused and 


Gora had never | 
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he set to work on a book in English on 
“Hinduism” in which he exerted himself to 
the utmost to get together arguments froin 
reason and scripture to prove the blameléss 
excellence of Hindu religion and society. 
He ended by succumbing to his own advocacy. 
“He said: “We must refuse to allow our 
country to stand at the bar of a foreign court 
and be judged according to a foreign law. 
Our ideas of shame or glory must not depend 
_on minute comparisons atevery step with a 
foreign standard. We must not feel apolo- 
fetic about the country of our birth,— 
whether it be about its traditions, faith, or its 
scriptures,—neither to others nor even to 
ourselves. We must save our country and 
ourselves from insult by manfully bearing 
the burdens of our motherland, with all 
‘Sour strength and all our pride.” 

Full of these ideas, Gora began religiously 
to bathe in the Ganges, regularly to perform 
ceremonial worship morning and evening, 
to take particular care of what he touched and 
what he eat, and even to grow a tiki.* Every 
morning he went to take the dust of his 
parents’ feet, and as for Mohim, whom he had 
had no compunction in calling “cad” and 
“snob”’—now, whenever he came into the 
room, Gora stood up and made to him the 
obeisance due to an elder. Mohim did not 
spare his sneers at Gora for this sudden 
«change, but Gora never answered him back. 

By his preaching and example Gora 
created a regular party of young enthusiasts 
round himself. They seemed to have gained 
from his teaching freedom from the strain 
of opposing pulls on their conscience. “We 
need no longer offer explanations,” they 
seemed to say to, themselves, with a sigh 
of relief. “It matter\not whether we are good 
or bad, civilised or barbarian, so long as 
we are but ourselves !” 

But curiously enough, it did not appear 

` that Krishnadayal was pleased at this sudden 
change in Gora. On the contrary he one 
day called Gora and said to him: “Look 
“here, my son, Hinduism is a very profound 
subject. It is not easy for any and every 
person to sound the depths of the religion 
established by the Rishis. It is just as 
well not to meddle with it without a 
full understanding. Your mind is not yet 
$ A tuft of hair at the back of the head, 
grown by Brahmans in Bengal as a mark of 
orthodoxy. a 
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mature, moreover you have all along been 
educated in English. Your first impulse 
towards the Brahmo Samaj was moře suited 
for your type of mind. So I was not 
at all annoyed about it, rather it pleased 
me. But the path you are now following 
is not your path at all, Iam afraid it 
will not do.” 

“What are you saying, father ?” protested 
Gora. “Am I not a Hindu? If I cannot 
understand the deeper meaning of Hinduism 
to-day I shall do so to-morrow. Even if 
I can naver grasp its full significance its path 
is the only one for me to pursue. The merit 
of some previous Hindu birth has brought 
me this time intoa Brahmin family, and in 
this way, after repeated re-births through 
Hindu religion and society I shall reach my 
final goal. If by mistake I swerve from my 
appointed path that will only mean redoubled 
travail in returning to it.” 

Bus Krishnadayal kept on shaking his 
head as he said: “But, my boy, simply to 
call oneself a Hindu is not to become one. It 
is easy to become a Mahomedan, easier 
still to become a Christian—but a Hindu ? 
Good Lord ! that’s a different matter !” 

“That’s true enough,” replied Gora, “but 
since I have been borne a Hindu I have at 
least crossed the threshold. If only I keep 
on the true path I shall gradually make good 
prograss.” j 

“I am afraid, my son,” answered Krishna- 
dayal. “I shall hardly be able to convince 
you by argument. What you say is quite 
right in its way. Whatever religion is really 
yours according to your own karma, to it you 
will’ have to return sooner or later,—no one 
can stand in your way. God’s will be done ! 
What are we but His instruments ?” 

Kyishnadayal had a way of accepting, with 
equally open arms, the doctrine of Karma and 
trust in God’s will, identity with the Divine 
and worship of the Divinity,—he never even 
felt the need for reconciling these opposites. 


CHAPTER 6, 


Remembering his wife’s request, Krishna- 
dayal, after finishing his bath and taking his 
food, went to her room. It was the first time 
he had been there for many days. He spread 
his own mat on the floor and sat bolt upright; 
as if carefully dissociating himself from his 
surroundings. 

Anandamayi opgngd the conversation : 
“You are making a bid, for sainthood 
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aad donot trouble yourself about domestic 
watters, but Iam getting worried to death 
a out Goya.” 

“Why, what is there to be afraid of ?” 
asked Krishnadayal. 

“T can’t exactly tell,” replied Anandamayi. 
“But Pm thinking that if Gora goes on with 
skis Hinduism of his at this rate, it cannot 
-ast—some catastrophe is sure to happen. I 

. warned you not to invest him with the sacred 
thread, but in those days you were not so 
perticular and said: ‘What does a piece of 
st-ing matter, one way or the other P?” But it 
has come to mean much more than the thread, 
ucw. And where are you going to draw the 
Tire ?” 

“Oh yes !” grumbled Krishnadayal. “Put 
ell the blame on me, of course! But was not 
the original mistake yours? You would 
7N insist on not giving him up. In those days I 
‘+ too was hot-headed, with no thought of the 

claims of religion. I could not dream of 

doing such a thing to-day !” . 

“However that may be,” replied Ananda- 
mayi, “I will never admit having done 
anything wrong. You remember that I left 
nothing untried in order to have a child of my 
own. I did whatever was suggested,—how 
wany mantras I uttered, how many charms 
I wore. Well, one day in a dream I saw myself 
otering to God a basket of white flowers. 
—after a time, the flowers disappeared and in 
their place I saw a little child, as white as 
they were. I cannot tell you what I felt 
whan I saw it,—my eyes filled with tears. I 
was just about to snatch it to my bosom, when 
I awoke. It was just ten days after that I 
got Gora—God’s gift to me. How conld I 
give him up toanyone else? I must have 
held him in my womb in some previous life, 
at the cost of great pain, and that is why he 
has come now to call me ‘Mother.’ Just 
think how strangely he came tous? That 
midnight, when all around us there was 
blocdshed, and we ourselves went in fear 
of aar lives, the English lady took shelter in 
our home. You were afraid to keep her in 
ths house, but I put her in the cow-shed 
unknown to you. That very night she died 
on giving birth toa son. If I had not cared 
for that orphan child it would not have lived. 
Wheat did you care? You wanted to hand 
him over toa padre? Why? Why should 
I give him to the padre? What was the 
padre to him ? Had he saved the child’s life ? 
Was such a way of Betting the child less 
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wonderful than giving birth to it myself ? 
Whatever you may say, unless He who gave 
it me takes it away from me, I will never 
give up my child.” 

“Don’t I know that?” said Krishna- 
dayal. “Anyhow, doas you will with you, 
Gora, I have never tried to interfere. - 1 
had to go through the thread investiture, 
because having given him out to be our 
son, Society would not have it otherwise. 
There are only two questions remaining 
to be settled. Legally Mohim is entitled | 
to all that I have—so—?’ 

‘Who wants to share in your property ?” 
interrupted Anandamayi. ‘You may leave | 
all your earnings to Mohim,—Gora will not 
claim a pice of it. Hes a man and well- 
educated, he can earn his own living ; why 
should he hanker after another’s wealth ? w- 
As for me, it is enough that he lives,— 

T have no need for any other possessions.” 

“No, I don’t want to leave him altogether 
penniless,” objected Krishnadayal. “There 
is the land which was granted to me,—that 
ought to bring ina thousand rupees a year. 
The more knotty question is that of his 
marriage. Whats already been done is 
done—but I can’t now go further and 
actually marry him into a Brahmin family, 
according to Hindu rites—whether it pleases 
you to get angry or not.” 

“So: you think I have no' conscience, 
merely because I am not like you, sprink“ 
ling holy Ganges water all over the place ? 
Why ‘should I want to marry him into a 
Brahmin family, or get angry about it, either ?” 

“What! Aren’t you yourself a Brahmin’s 
daughter ?” 

“And what if I am?” replied Ananda- 
mayi. “I have long ceed to take pride in 
my caste. Why, when our relatives made 
a fuss at Mohim’s wedding because of my , 
unorthodox habits, I simply kept at a dis- a 
tance without a word of protest. Nearly 
everybody calls me a Christian, and what- 
ever else comes to then lips. I acceptall 
that they say, in good part, contenting” 
myself with the reply: Aren’t Christians 
human beings? If you alone are the elect 
of God why has He made you ‘grovel in 
the dust first before the Pathans, then 
before the Moghuls, and now before the 
Christians ?” 

“Oh, thats a long story,” answered 
Krishnadayal somewhat impatiently. “You're 
a Waman and would’nt be able to understand, 





But there is such a thing as Society and 
you can’t ignore it—that at least you can 
understand.” 
“I'd rather not bother my head about 
all that,” said Anandamayi. “But this much 
-do understand, that if, after having 
ought up Gora as my child, I now set 
to playing at orthodoxy, then apart from 
its offending society, it would offend my 
own conscience. It is only because of my 
fear of dharma that I have never hidden 
bor and let everyone know that I 
do not conform to orthodox customs, bearing 
patiently all the hard words this has earned 
for me. There is one thing, however, which 
I have concealed and for this I go in 
constant dread of God’s retribution Look 
_here, I think we ought to make a clean 
-4 breast of it to Gora, let come what may.” 
“No, no!” exclaimed Krishnadayal, 
greatly perturbed at this suggestion. “Not 
while I live. You know Gora. If once 
he hears the truth, there’s no telling what 
he will do. And then the whole of Society 
will be about our ears. Not only that, 
but Government may also give trouble, 
for although Gora’s father was killed in 
the Mutiny and we knew that his mother 
died, yet when the trouble was over we 
ought to have informed the Magistrate. 
If once we raise this mare’s nest, all my 
„religious exercises will be done for, and 
‘there’s no knowing what further calamity 
may descend upon me.” 

Anandamayi remained silent and after 
a pause Krishnadayal went on: “With 
regard to Gora’s marriage I have an idea. 
Paresh Bhattacharya was a fellow student 
of mine. He has just retired from a 
School Inspectorsh& with a pension and is 
staying in Calcutta. He’s a full-fledged 
Brahmo and I have heard that there are 

EF many marriageable girls in his house. If 
only we could steer Gora to that establish- 
ment, then, after a few visits, he might 

_easily take a faney to. one of them. After 

“that we may safely leave matters to the 
God of Love.” 

“What? Gora go visiting in a Brahmo 
household? Those days for him are long 
past !” exclaimed Anandamayi. 

As she spoke Gora himself came into the 
room calling out in his thundering voice 
“Mother!” Seeing his father sitting there 
he paused for a moment in astonishment. 
Anandamayi went quickly up to himas she 
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asked, with affection radiating from her coun- 
tenance: “What is it, my child, what do you 
want o? me?” 

“Nothing very urgent, it can wait.” with 
which Gora turned to go, but Krishnadayal 
stopped him, saying : “Wait a moment, Gora, 
I have something to say to you. I have a 
Brahmo friend who has recently come to 
Calcutza, and is living near Beadon Street.” 

“Is it Paresh Babu?” asked Gora. 

“How do you come to know him ?” 
Krishnadayal in surprise. 

“ve heard of him from Binoy who 
lodges near his house,” explained Gora. 

“Well,” pursued Krishnadayal “I want 
you to call and enquire after him.” 

Gora hesitated a moment, apparently 
revolving something in his mind, and then 


asked 


came outwith: “All right, PI go over 
to-morrow, first thing.” f 
Anandamayi was rather surprised at 


Gora’s ready compliance, but the very next 
moment he said: “No, I forgot, I can’t go 
to-morrow.” 

“Why not?” asked Krishnadayal. 

“To-morrow I have to go to Tribeni,” 

“Trikeni of all places?” exclaimed Krish- 
nadayal. 

“There is the bathing festival for to-mor- 
row’s eciipse of the sun,” explained Gora. 

“You make me wonder Gora,” said - 
Anandamayi. “Have’nt you the Ganges 
here in Calcutta, that you can’t bathe without 
going all the way to Tribeni?—You are 
outdoing orthodoxy itself !” 

But Gora left the room without answering. 

The reason why Gora had decided to 
batha at Tribeni was, because there would be 
crowds of pilgrims there. Gora snatched at 
every opportunity for -casting away all his 
difficence, all his former prejudices, and 
standing on a level with the common 
people of his country, to say with all his 
heart: “I am yours and you are mine.” 


CHAPTER 7. 


In the morning Binoy awoke and saw the 
early light blossoming as pure as the smile 
of & new-born child. A few white clouds 
were floating aimlessly in the sky. 

As ne stood in the verandah recalling the 
happy memory of another such morning, ‘he 
saw Paresh Babu coming slowly along the 
street, a stick in one hand and Satish holding 
the other. ae 

As soon as Satish caught, sight of Binoy 
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he clapped his hands and shouted “Binoy 
Babu!’ Paresh Babu also looked up and 
saw him, and Binoy hurrying downstairs met 
them both as they entered the house. 

Satish seized Binoy’s hand saying : “Binoy 
Babu, why have’nt you been to see us? -You 
promised to come in that day.” 

Binoy, putting his hand affectionately on 
the boy’s shoulder, smiled at him, while 
Paresh Babu, carefully placing his stick 
upright against the table, sat down and said : 
“f don’t know what we should have done 
without you the other day ? You were so very 
good to us,” 

“Oh, that was nothing, pray don’t speak of 
said Binoy deprecatingly. 
“I say, Binoy Babu, have’nt you got a 
Jog ?” asked Satish suddenly. 

“A dog?” replied Binoy with a smile. 


tay 
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-No I am afraid I have'nt ?” 


“Why don’t you keepa dog?” enquired 
Satish. 

“Well,—the idea of keeping one never 
occurred to me.” 

“Iam told,” said Paresh Babu, coming to 
his rescue, “that Satish came here the same 
day. I’m afraid he must have pestered you a 
lot. -He talks so much that his sister has 
nicknamed him Mr. Ghatterbox.” 

Binoy said : “I too can chatter when I like, 
sc we got on very well together,—did’nt we, 
Satish Babu ?” i 

Satish went on with his questions and 
Binoy with his answers, but Paresh Babu 
spoke very little. He only threw ina word 
row and then with a happy and tranquil 
smile. When about to go, he said: “The 
rumber of our house is 78, from here it is 


‘straight along the road to the right.” 


“He knows our house quité well,” 
interrupted Satish. “He came right up to the 
door with me that very day.” 

There was no earthly reason for feeling 
ashamed of this fact, nevertheless Binoy was 
overcome with a sense of bashfulness, as 
though he had been suddenly found out. 

“Then you know our house,” said the old 
gentleman. “So if you are ever—” 

“That goes without saying—whenever 
I—” faltered Binoy. 


“We are such near neighbours,” said 


"Paresh Babu as he rose. “It is only because 


w2 live in Calcutta that we have remained so 
long unacquainted.” 

- Binoy saw his gugsts to the street and 
stood at the door for a little, watching them, 
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as Paresh Babu walked slowly leaning on his 
stick, while Satish carried on a ceaseless 
chatter by his side. 

Binoy thought to himself—“I have never 
seen an old man like Paresh Babu, I feel I want - 
to take the dust of his feet. And whatp 
delightful boy Satish is! When he grows 
up he will be a real man. He is as frank as he 
is clever |” 

However good the old man and the boy 
might be, that was hardly enough to account 
for this sudden outburst of respect and eae | 
tion. But Binoy’s state of mind did not need 
a longer acquaintance. 

“After this,” added Binoy in his mind, “I 
shall have to go to Paresh Babu’s house unless 
I want to be rude.” 

But the India of Gora’s party admonished 
him: “Beware! Thou shalt not entert- 
there |” i 

At every step Binoy had been obeying the 
prohibitions of this partisan India. ` He was 
sometimes beset with doubts and yet he had 
obeyed. A spirit of rebelliousness now 
shewed itself within him, for this India 
to-day seemed merely Negation incarnate. 

The servant came to announce his midday 
meal, but Binoy had not yet even taken his — 
bath. It was past noon, and Binoy with a 
determined shake of the head sent the servant 
away saying: “I will not be eating at 
home to-day, you need not stay on for me.” 
And without even putting on his scarf he 
took up an umbrella and went out into the 
street. 

He made straight for Gora’s house. Binoy’ 
knew that every day at twelve o’clock Gora 
went to the office of his Hindu Patriots Socie- 
ty in Amherst Street, where he spent the 
afternoon writing rousing letters to members 
of his party all over Bengal. Here his ad- 
mirers used to gather, waiting on his words- 
and here his devoted assistants felt themsel-4 
ves honoured by being allowed to serve him. 

“As he had anticipated, Gora had gone as 
usual to the office, and Binoy, almost running 
into the inner apartments, burst into Anandat 
mayi’s room. She was just beginning her 
meal and Lachmi was in attendance, fanning 
her. 

“Why Binoy, what is the matter?” cried 
Anandamayi in astonishment. 

“Mother, I’m hungry,” said Binoy, seating 
himself before her. “Give me something 
to eat.” 

*s How awkward,” said Anandamayi much 
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disturbed. “The Brahmin cook 
gone and you—” 


“Do you think I have come to eata 
Brahmin’s cooking?” exclaimed Binoy. 
“What was the matter with my own Brahmin 
cook? I’llshare your meal, mother. Lechmi, 
bring me a glass of water, will you ?” 

Binoy gulped down the water, and then 
Anandamayi, fetching another plate for him, 
helped him from her dish with the greatest 
solicitude and affection. Binoy ate like a 
man who has béen starving for days. 


has just 


Anandamayi, to-day, was relieved of one 
great source of pain and, seeing her happy, a 
weighs seemed to be lifted from Binoy's 
mind, 

Arandamayi sat down to her sewing. 
The scent..of some Keya flowers which 
she had collected for using the pollen in her 
par, filled the room. Binoy reclined at her 
feet, with his head resting on his arm, and 
forzatting all the rest of the world went on 
chattering to her as in the olc days. 

( To be continued. ) 


Translated by W, W. PEARSON. 


THE MUGHAL-MARATHA STRUGGLE FOR MADRAS 


BY PROFESSOR JADUNATH SARKAR. 


HE greater part of the Maratha King 
T Rajaram’s reign of 11 years (Fesruary 
1689—March 1700) was speat in 
defending himself in forts besieged by the 
Mughals or in fleeing from their pursuit ; 
and it was only during the last year of his 
reign that he displayed activity by making 
aggressions into imperial territory. As eight 
years of this short reign were consumed in 
the siege of Jinji,—which has been rightly 
called the Hasteen Troy (Wilks, i, 183),— 
the history of that siege forms an essential 
and preponderant part of the history of 
Rajaram, 

Hitherto that history had been known 
to us only in 4 brief and incorrect Torm in 
the works of Wks and Grant Duff, and 
more accurately in the Manual of the, South 
Arcot District. But the full Diary and 
Consultation Books. of the Madras factory 
for these years (published by Mr. H. Dodwell) 
and the Memoire of Francois Martin, the 
founder of Pondicherry, who was in close 
touch with Rajaram’s Court of Jiaji and 
kept a French envoy there, (summarised by 
M. Kaeppelin), are now available. These 
sources, together with the autobiography of 
Bhimsen, who served in. the Mughel camp 
throughout the siege, and the invaluable 
dates in the Zedheyanchi Shakavali, enable 
us to reconstruct the story of this Homeric 
struggle for the mastery of the Madras 
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Presidency in full detail and absolute 
accuracy. Such a history is attempted below 
by focussing together for the first time light 
from all available sources—English, French, 
Persian and Marathi 


$1, 


The rock-fortress of Jinji from its almost 
central position dominates the vast Karnatak 
plain from Arcot southwards to Trichinopoly, 
and from the Eastern Ghats to the Bay 
of Bengal. It consisss not of one fort, 
but of three fortified hillocks connected 
together by strong lines of circumvallation, 
and forming a rough triangle nearly three 
miles in circumference. í 


“These hills are steep, rocky and covered with 
suzh enormous boulders that they are almost 
unclimbable. Hach of the three is fortified on all 
sides with line above line of stone walls, flanked 
with bastions, filled with embrasures for guns, ` 
loopholed for musketry and pierced oniy by 
narrow and strong gateways; and from each to 
the next, connected with these defences, runs a 
great stone-faced rampart nearly 60 feet thick 
with a ditch over 80 feet wile outside it. The 
triangular space thus enclosed (which is about 
three miles round) forms the lower fort, ard the. 
three hills ave the citadels. Up each of the three 
cizadels leads, from the lower fort, a steep flight 
of steps of hewn granite built on and among the 
great boulders with gvhich the sides of the hills 
are strewn,” 


Forr or Juss Descrrecn. 
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The strongest and highest of the 
peaks is the western one, called Rajgiri 
(or Great Mountain in Orme’s plan ), its 


top standing 800 feet above the plain below 


and 400 feet in an almost sheer ascent 


above the restof the ridge...... The only 
path to Rajgiri, 
“a sizep and narrow’ way, leads from the 


lower fort below, from the south-west, through 
gates in three lines of loopholed walls built one 
above another on the ridge across the road, and at 
length scales a mass of rock the top of which is 
nearly level with the summit of the citadel. But 
at this point, on the north side of the bluff, a 
great natural chasm, some 24 feet wide and 
50 fees deep, separates this mass of rock from 
the toomost terrace of Rajgiri. This chasm, 
the former owners ( agents of the Vijaynagar 
empire ) had artificially lengthened and widened, 
and -key had mace the only entrance. to the 
citadel pass -across a narrow: wooded bridge 
thrown. over it, the further end of the bridge 
leading to a stone gate commanded by more 
embrasures and loopholes. Orme says that 
this point could be held by ten men against 
ten thousand.” [ S. Arcot: Dist., ' Gazetteer} iq 
347-845 ; also Manual, 413]. 

. The. northernmost of the three hills is 
Krishnagiri (“English Mountain” in Orme’s 
plan ), and the southernsone is Chandrayan- 
durg ( “St. George’s Mountain” in Orme ). 
The last is of much lower elevation. 

The gates are three: one in the nor- 
thern wall, now called the Vellore or 
Arcot gate, but known in the 17th century 


as the ‘gate, towards Trinomali’; a second’ 


in the eastern face, now called the Pondi- 
cherry gate, which was the principal 
entraace into the fort in the 17th century ; 
and due west of this second gate right 
across the lower enclosure, stands a small 
posteru gate (in the wall connecting 
Chandravan with Rajgiri ), called. by the 
Indians Shattian-dari (or Port du Diable 
in French, as in Orme’s plan ). 
Abcut half a mile south of Rajgiri is a 
fourth hill now called Chakkili-durg (and 
Chamir-tikri by Bhimsen), the summit of 
which is strongly fortified. But it is not 
connected with Jinji. [S. Arcot Manual, 
418.] 
§ 2. 


MUGHAL ARMY BEGINS SIEGE oF JINJI. 


Zulfiqar Khan sent from Aurangzib’s’ 


Court. had reached Jinji early in September 
1690, but he merely sat down before it. The 
investment of sucha vast%u’oup of forts with 
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the forces under him was out of the question, 
and he had no heavy guns nor-enough muni- 
tions for a bombardment. About 19th Septem- 
ber we find him asking for 200 maunds of 
powder and 500 soldiers from Madras, and the 
demand was soon increased to 500 maunds of 
powder, 500 preat shot, 500 soldiers and 30 
gunners. The English who owed him 
ground-rent for their settlement, sent him 200 
maunds of powder and 800 iron shot. In 
November he demanded from the French 
agent in his camp, European munitions and 
gunners. Many uropean soldiers—of 
English and other races—were tempted by 
offers of high pay to join his army, and he 
thus formed a corps of 100 white men. 

In April 1691, the Mughal army before 
Jinji had become so large and well-provi- 
sioned that the country around expected a 
speedy fall of the fort. [Madras Diwry, 26 
‘April. Bút, in reality, the siege had made 
little progress. in all these months. The. 
Muhammadans could not prevent the victual- 
ling of the place, as a complete blockade was 
beyond their power; and “the Marathas 
recovering from their first consternation 
began to harrass them incessantly.” [Keep- 
pelin, 280.] In Noyember 1690 three 
Maratha chiefs—Nimaji Sindhia, Mankoji 
Pandhre and Nagoji Mane—left Mughal 
side in Western India, came to Rajaram 
with 2,000 horsemen, and took charge of 
the-defenc2 works at Chakra-kulam* in the 
lower fort. In February following, Rajaram 
returned to Jinji. His first plan on coming 
to the Karnatak was to gain the help of 
the petty Hindu princes of the East’ Coast 
and lead a confederacy against the Mughal. 
forces in Golkunda and Bijapur. But the 
mutual enmities of the Look chieftains were: 
so bitter that this proposal met with no 
support. Only his first cousin, the Raja 
of Tanjore, aided him throughout the siege 
with men partly from family affection and 
partly for cession of territory, money and 
provisions and thus enabled him to defy 
the imperialists from within his stronghold 
for several years. 


§ 3. Muawan Besrrcers Harp Prussep, 1691. 
The military superiority of the Mughals 
was rapidly lost after April, while the activity 


*Z. C., which reads Chakra-purt. It is a 
tank(Kelanv) lying on the valley between Chan- 
drayansand Rajgiri. [Gaz. i. 359.] 
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of the Maratha bands roving around stopped 
the supply of grain to 4ulfiqar’s camp. 
“Many Deccani mansabdars who had accom- 
panied him now deserted to the enemy.” 
Sayyid Lashkar Khan brought in a welcome 
supply of money from the Emperor anc grain 
-from the Kadapa district, which gave the 
besiegers some relief. “Zulfiqar repo-ted to 
the Emperor that the enemy were hemming 
him round, stopping his supply of provisions, 
and that he needed reinforcements urgently.” 
[ Dil. 99b, M. A. 852. > 

This general’s father Asad Khan the wazir, 
who had been sent from the Court in Novem- 
ber 1690 into the country south of the 
Krishna, had after many successes encamped 
at Kadapa. He now received orders to hasten 
to his son’s aid. Prince Kam Bakhsk, -then 
at Waginkhera, * was ordered by tae Em- 
peror (20th July, 1691) to proceed to the 
Karnatak and support the wazir from vsehind. 
But Asad Khan wasted months without 
moving. He had often expressed un eager 
desire to see his son, but now that the 
son was in sore straits he was in no hurry 
-to go to his side. He had also frequently 
taunted the other imperial generals with 
failure against the Marathas and bragged 
of what he could have done, saying, “His 
Majesty has not charged me wish any 
-enterprise. When he does so, he vill see 
what ‘Turk’ means.” This speech had been 
reported to the Emperor, and row on 


hearing of Asad Khan’s supine inactivity, 


Aurangzib turned to his librarian and’said, 
“His Turkship is over. How rens the 
-proverb ?” And then both recited it, — 
‘Don’t brag again, as your boast ( Turki ) 
has come toan end? This verse was 
embodied in th® despatch to Asad Khan. 
[ M. A. 358, letter in Rugat No. 158 ]. 

. On receiving this stinging letter, Asad 
Khan made active preparations for an advance. 
The Prince reached Kadapa on 4th October, 
and the two marched to Jinji, which was 
rearched on 16th December, 1691, 


In the meantime, Zulfiqar had abandoned 
his futile attacks on Jinji and turned to the 
more profitable work of levying contributions 
from the Zaminders of South Karnatax. “The 


* M. A. 339 corrected by reference tv 355 and 
34t; Pil., 103 a. 


+ M. A. 355, 344: his march from Waginkhera 
described in Dil. 108a—105b. - i 
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Khan Bahadur summoned to himself Ali Mari - 
dan Khan, the faujdar of Conjeveram, strengh- 
ened his camp, then started [with a mobile 
field force] against the Kingdoms of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly, and returned after collect- 
ing tributes from the Zaminders of this tract. 
He fought many battles, but was victorious in 
them all. [Dil. 99b.] At ‘the end of August 
we find him passing by way of Cuddolore 
towards Tanjore. [Madras Diary.] It was 
-evidently in this campaign that he captured 
fort Perumukkal,* for which he was promoted 
on 16th Jan. 1692. He had asked the French 
in October to take Valdour for him, but they 
had wisely declined. [Kaep. 292.] - Thus 
the year 1691 passed without any devisive 
-success for the imperialists. 


X 4. Siran Orzrarions purine 1692. 


The next year was equally barren of results 
for them, inspite of the great accession to 
their armed strength brought by the Prince 
and the Wazir. Ismail Khan Maka (a grandee 
of the late Qutbshahi State) was induced to 
enter the Emperor’s service and joined Zulfi- 
‘qar’s camp with his contingent; but Yachapa 
Nayak continued with the Marathas. [Di 
100¢.] ° 

With these additions to his forces, Zulfiqar 
renewed the siege of Jinji in 1692, He him- 
„Self took post opposite the eastern (or Pondi- 
cherry) gate near a hillock called Ali ‘Madad 
(evidently the ‘Rock Battery’ of Orme’s plan), 
_across, one of the branches of the Jinji river. 
Asad Khan and the Prince were encamped 
three miles away from him, beyond the north- 
‘ern gate, on the road leading from Krishnagiri 
to Singhavaramt hill. Ismail Khan and other 
local auxiliaries were stationed in an outpost 
nerth-west of the fort, “in the direction of 
“Karnatak-garh”,—evidently south of the 
channel which drains the pool at the northern 
foot of Rajgiri. Each Mughal camp was 


= M. A. 345, (where the name is misspelt as 
Nirmal). It stands 7 miles east of Tindivanam and 
21 miles north-of Pondicherry. [8. Arcot Gaz. i. 
365.] Ido not think that Nirmal is a misreading of 
Nandiyal (74 miles north of Kadapa). The real 
Nirmal, 130 miles north of Haidarabad, is out of 
the question. g = 


+ Two miles north of dinji. The name is mis- 

spelt by Bhimsen ag Sholing-caram, bat Shelinghur 

‘falso Sholing-puram) is another place, GO miles 
norsk wardg, ° 
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walled round for safety. The gate of Shaitan- 
dari could not be blockaded, and the garrison 
freely came and went out by it and brought 
in provisions whenever they liked. An out- 
post under Kakar Khan watched the path 
thrcuzh the Vettavalam* wood by which 
supplies reached the fort, but the task was 
inefectively done. 


The Marathas made sorties from Krishnagiri, 
firing rockets and threatening the Prince’s 
camp. Zulfiqar strengthened the guards there. 
One zight a Maratha force 5000 strong sallied 
out af the north gate, but were defeated by 
the scmbined exertions of the entire Mughal 
army. The danger, however, was great and 
Zulfyar removed the Prince’s camp to the 
side of his own and joined the two encamp- 
menss together by the same enclosing walls. 
The position opposite the north gate, vacated 
by the Prince, was assigned to Sayyid Lashkar 
Khaa. Zulfiqar next selected Chandrayan-durg 
as his objective and ran trenches towards it. 
Ther he began a ‘bombardment of this hill as 
well aa of the Pondicherry gate. [Dil 105b- 
106a] l 


Eut all his exertions were a mere show, 
as the country around knew. The English 
factors of Madras record i¢ in their Diary. In 
Zulfiqer’s own camp, Bhimsen, the agent of 
his zight-hand man Dalpat Rao Bundela, 
open_y charges him with deliberately protract- 
ing the siege for his personal gain. The 
Frenk chief Francois Martin expresses the 


-same view again and again in his memoirs. 


The condition of the Mughal camp in 1692 
is thus described by an eye-witness ; “The rain 


‘fell wth excessive severity. Grain was dear. 


The eo-diers, having to spend days and nights 
together in the trenches, suffered great hard- 
ship. From a position in the hillside, where 
Muhemmad Mumin ( the chief of the im- 
perial artillery ) had constructed a yard and a 
strong portico with stages, 24 tanks could be 
seen In the Mughal camp. In the rainy 
season the entire tract looked like one lake.” 


' * Vottavalam, 16 miles south-west of Jinji, 
and 10w in the Tiruvannamalai taluk. Here 
elephents used to roam. [S. A. Gaz. i. 82.] 


+ Dil. 106b. One night this battery on the 
hillside was attacked by the garrison and the 
defencezs driven out of their trenches with 
slanglter. But Dalpat Rao recovered the lost 
position and restored thes damaged trenches. 


( Ibid. ) : 
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§ 5. SANTA GuoRPARE CAPTURES GOVERNOR OF 
CONJEVERAM. 


Bad as the Mughal position had been dur- 
ing the rainy season, it became absolutely 
untenable in winter. Early in December, a 
vast Maratha force of more than 30,000 horse, 


. raised in Western India by Ramchandra ( the 


Amatya of Rajaram ) arrived in the Eastern 
Karnatak under the celebrated generals 
Dhana Singh Yadav and Santa Ghorpare. 


The deluge of the newly arrived Maratha 
cavalry first burst on the Conjeveram district. 
The terror inspired by these brigands caused 
a panic flight of the inhabitants far and near 
into Madras for refuge ( 11th to 13th Dec. ). 
When the division under Santa arrived near 
Kaveripak, Ali Mardan: Khan, the Mughal 
faujdar of Conjeveram, went out to encounter 
it, without knowing its vast numbers. He 
could not avoid a battle, in the course of 
which his corps of Bahelia musketeers went 
over to the enemy. The Khan, finding resis- 
tance vain, tried to retreat to Conjeveram, but 
his small force was hemmed round and he was 
captured with 1500 horses and six elephants. 
All the property and materials of his army 
were looted (13th Dec.). The Khan was 
taken to Jinji and held to ransom. Several 
of his officers and many other nobles on the 
Mughal side fled precipitately to Madras, 
where they were well treated and fed at the 
E. I. Company’s expense. After some months 
Ali Mardan secured his release by paying the 
huge ransom of one lakh of hun, which his 
brother-in-law Ali Qadir had raised. [ Madras 
Diary, 18, 17 and 23 Dec. 1692 and 4 Aug. 
1698, Dil. 108b, Z. C. ] 


§ 6. Duana Yapuav Caprunfs Iswar Kuan, - 
The other division of the Maratha reinforce- 


ments, led by Dhana Yadav, attacked the 
siege-camps round Jinji. On the reported 


-approach of Santa and Dhana, Zulfiqar saw 


himself hopelessly outnumbered, and wisely 
ordered his -outposts to fall in on his main 
army, as these scattered positions’ were no 
longer tenable. Sayyid Lashkar Khan and 
Kakar Khan quickly carried out the order 
and joined their general. But Ismail Khan, 
posted west of the fort, had a longer distance 
to cross, and his soldiers, also, dispersed in 
trying to remove their property, so that when 
he at last began to withdraw it was too late. 
The Merathas helped by their brethren from 
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the fort intercepted him. The Khan offered 
a brave opposition to tenfold odds, but was 
wounded and captured with 500 horses and 
two elephants, and carried off a prisoner to 
Jinji. [M. A. 357, Dil, 107a, Madras Diary, 
go Jan. 1693. | 

The victorious Marathas immediately pro- 
claimed their authority over the Haidara vadi 
Karnatak,—‘the Conjeveram and Kadapa 
countries’,—appointing Keshava Raman. as 


their subahdar at the head of 1,000 horse and. 


4,000 foot. (Jan. 1693 ). 


§ 7. Prince Kaw BAKHSH INTRIGUES WILH 
MARATHAS. 


The revival of Maratha activity and pre- 
dominance in the surrounding country pat a 
stop to the free and plentiful supply of grain 
in the Mughal camp by way of Punamali and 
Madras, which had prevailed ever since the 
siege began. .It also stopped the coming of 
letters from the Hmperor’s Court to the siege 
camp, with calamitous results. The condition 
of the Mughal army outside Jinji, now be- 
sieged in its turn, became extremely dangerous 
by reason of internal disputes. Prince Kam 
Bakhsh was a foolish younginan, the spoilt 
child of his father’s old age, untaught to 
bridle his passions, and ever swayed by his 
caprices and the counsels of young and worth- 
less favourites. He contrived to offend his 
guardian, the aged and influential wazir, Asad 
Khan, by putting him to inconvenience in a 
childish spirit of mischief. As the Uourt 
historian writes, “The Prince, in the intexica- 
tion of youth and under the influence cf evil 
counsellors, made the entire long journey 
[from Kadapa ] to Jinji on horseback, pro- 
longing it still fuather by hunting and sight- 
seeing on the way’ Asad Khan, as bound by 
etiquette, had to ride on horseback alor gside 
the Prince, in spite of his great weakness and 
the infirmities of old age. It embitterad his 
feelings towards the Prince, and wicked men 
on both sides aggravated the quarrel by their 
intervention.” [ M. A. 355. ] 

After reaching Jinji, the. Prince acted 
still more foolishly. Through the madium 
of “some reckless and mad men” he opened 
a secret correspondence with Rajaram. ‘The 
Marathas were greatly elated by their 
securing such anally in the enemy’s eamp ; 
they flattered the Princes humow and 
mischievously instigated him in new evil 
projects. Zulfiqar Khan, who “kept watch 
in every direction and daily paid a thousand 
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rupees co his spies within the fort” for 
intelligence, soon learnt the Prince’s secret, 
and secured the Emperor’s permission to keep 
hin under careful surveillance. Dalpat Rao, 
the general’s bravest and most devoted 


lieutenant, was. posted at the Prince’s camp 


in constant attendance on him.* Kam 
Bakhsh could not ride cut, hold court, admit 
or send out any one from his encampment 
without Asad Khan’s perm.ssion. In fact, he 
found limself a powerless prisoner of State, 
and the quarrel in the Mughal camp became 
a matter of public notoriety, [M. A. 356.] 
While the unhappy Prince was thus 
fretting in his camp and forming with his 
wretched servants vain projects for escape, 
the horizon grew totally dark for the Mughals, 
as the result of the arrival of Santa and 
Dhana in December, 1692. The grain supply 
of the siege-camp was envirely cut off, famine 
began to rage among the vast multitude, and 
for some weeks communication with the 
Emperor's Court and the Mughal base ceased 
altogether, as no courier could make his way 
through the cordon of Maratha cavalry drawn 
round Zulfiqar’s force. Alarming rumours 
aros2 immediately, which che Marathas spread 
and exaggerated,—even if they did not 
originate them as Khafi Khan asserts. It 
was said that Aurangzib was dead and that 
Shan Alam had succeeded to the throne. 
Kam Bakhsh considered himself in a most 
perilous position, Asad and Zulfiqar were 
his enemies; they woud naturally try to 
win the favour of the new Emperor by send- 
ing Kam Bakhsh a prisoner to him, to be 
imprisoned, blinded or even put to death, 
It was impossible for him, even if all the 
imperial forces before Jinji were under his 
absolute control, to defeat the Marathas, 
assert his supremacy, and proclaim himself 
Emperor. His only hope of safety, so his 
servanis assured him, iay in his making 
terms with Rajaram, escaping to the fort 
wita his family on a Cark night, and then 
trying with Maratha aid to win the throne 
of Delhi, as his brother Akbar had done. 
So, one night he got his elephants and 
palkis ready for himself and his women; but 
* The reason publicly given out for this step 
waes she necessity of guarding the Prince from 
the nightly fire and hostile threats of the garrison 
of the fort. “The enemy’s audacity being 
reported to the Emperor, he ordered Rao Dalpat 
to keep watch day antl hight, armed and ready, 
in frort of the Prince’s tert.” ° [Da]. 195 b] + 
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cu receiving a warning from Asad Khan and 
-dearing that the latter too had assembled 
lis men and was standing ready to make an 
armed opposition, the Prince dismissed his 
ratinue and. postponed the execution of his 
-plan to another day. [Dil 107a, M. A. 
857.1 


ZULFIQAR ABANDONS THE SIEGE TRENCHES. 


But every project and every step of Kam 
-Bakhsh was reported to Asad Khan by bis 
spies. In extreme alarm. and distraction at 
bis division in their own ranks and the 
inmense preponderance of the enemy outside, 
Azad Khan and Zulfiqar consulted the leading 
-officers of the imperial army; they urged 
with one voice that the Prince should be 
strictly guarded, the trenches abandoned, 
ard the entire army concentrated in the rear 
lines round Asad. Khan and the Prince. 

But the withdrawal from the siege lines 
was not to be effected without a severe fight. 
Zulfiqar burst his big guns* by firing 
excessive charges of powder and abandoned 
them where they stood. Then, as he started 
from the trenches with his men drawn up in 
compact order and carrying away whatever 
materials he could, the exultant Marathas 
fel upon him. The base-camp was four 
misin his rear and the fort-walls only half 
Į mile in front; the garrison made a sortie, 
joined. their brethren outside under Dhana 
Yeday, and hemmed the Mughal army on 
‘all sides. “The audacity of the infidels passed 
all bounds, and death stared the Muslims in 
the face.” (M. A. 857.) The Khan had only 
2,000 troopers with him, but they cut their 
way through “a hundred thousand (!) enemy 
‘horsemen and infantry.” Zulfiqar and his 
-lieuntenants fought, as men fight for dear. life. 
He made a counter-attack, urging his elephant 
up to the fort-gate and driving away the 
Merathas on that side. 
shut the gate, losing about a thousand 
infantry in killed and abandoning in their 
flight about a thousand mares as spoils to 
‘tthe Mughals. In the whole battle 3000 foot 
and 800 cavalry are said to have fallen on 
‘the Maratha side. The imperialists lost 400 


* Including some brass artillery purchased 
at Madras. “They were burst, according to 
Bhimsen and the English soldier Lewis Terrill 
who had gone six months earlier to serve Zulfiqar. 
[Madras Diary, 30 Jan.01693.] But W. A. 357 
says that nails weve driven into their touch-holes. 
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troopers, 400 horses and 8 elephants, mostly 
killed þy artillery fire; and “few of them 
remained unwounded,” At the close of the day 
they reached Asad Khan’s camp. [M. A. 358, 
Dil. 107 6.) : 


“ie 29 
$ 9, Prince Kam BAKHSH ARRusTED. b 


Here the Prince had been exulting as 
danger thickened round Zulfiqar and Asad. 
He had even plotted with his silly courtiers 


- to arrest these two generals at their next visit 


to him and then grasp the supreme power. 
But this plot, like all others, had leaked out. 
Zulfigar Khan, worn out with his daylong 
fighting and anxieties, reached his father’s 
side at night, learnt of the new plot, and then 
the two leaders quickly decided that the ` 
safety of the entire army and the preservation . 
of the Emperor’s prestige alike demanded * 
that the Prince should be deprived of the 
power of creating mischief. They imme- 
diately rode to Kam Bakhsh’s quarters, un- 
ceremoniously entered within the outer 
canvas-wall (jali) seated on their elephants 
and knocked down the screens of his audience 
hall. The other nobles stood by as idle 
spectators, leaving the odium of arresting 
their master’s son to rest solely on these two 
leaders. The servants of the Prince foolishly 
discharged some bullets and arrows.and raised 
a vain uproar and tumult. But Asad Khan’s 
force.was overwhelming and his movements s 
quick. Kam Bakhsh lost hearé, and in utter 
distraction,came out of his harem by the main 
gate. He had advanced only a few steps 
when the Khan’s musketeers (bahelias) seized 
both his arms and dragged him with unshod 
feet to Asad. Rao Dalpat, seeing it, promptly 
drove his elephant forward, and with great 
agility lifted the Prince uf on his hawda, sat 
behind him as his keeper, and brought am to 
Asad Khan.* 

The wazir was in a towering rage. 
severely rebuked the Prince, calling him a 
dancing-gitl’s son, unworthy to rule over men 
or to command in war. Then he continued, 
“The rumours, you have heard, are false. The 
Emperor is alive. What is this that you have 
done? You have disgraced yourself, and 
covered my grey hairs with disgrace.” The 
prisoner was taken to Asad Khan’s own tent 
and treated with every courtesy consistent 
with his safe custody. The grand wazir 

3 Dil. 1084. M. A. 316. 
Khaff, ii, 420 ( useless ). 


358. Storia, ile 
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saluted him and served his dishes with his 
own hands. [D:}. 108 a.] 

When day broke, Zulfiqar called together 
all the officers of the army, great and small, 
explained his late action, reassured them, and 
bound them to his side by a lavish distributioi 
of money and presents. Thus the Mughal 
army was saved by establishing unity of 
control. The Marathas, hoping to profit by 
the internal difficulties of the besieg=rs, 
created “an astonishing amount of tumult 
and disturbance near. the camp from dawn to 
sunset.” But Zulfiqar defended himself 
successfully, as he had no longer to fear any 
enemy within his own camp nor divided 
counsels. [M. A. 359.] 

But Santaji Ghorpare, flushed with his 
_, Signal victory over Ali Mardan Khan and the 
+ unresisted plunder of the Conjeveram distzict, 
now arrived at Jinji and turned his great 
talents and energy against Zulfiqar. Fighsing 
took place daily, in warding off the Maratha 
attacks on the imperial camp and foraging 
parties. As the eye-witness Bhimsen writes, 
— “The enemy exceeded 20,000 men, while 
the imperialists were a small force and many 
- of them were engaged in guarding the Prince 
and the camp. Kam Bakhsh’s contingent was 
unfriendly and never left their tents to co- 
operate in the defence. Man Singh Rethor 
(a two-hazart) and several other imperial 
officers hid in their tents on the plea of illness. 
The whole brunt of the fighting fell on 
Zulfiqar Khan and. Rao Dalpat, Sarafraz Khan 
Deccani, Fathullah Khan Turani, Kaahoji 
Maratha and a few other mansabdars with 
only 2,000 horsemen.” [Dil. 108 b, also M. A. 
358.] They, however, fought like heroes and 
were victorious ig every encounter in the 
open. 


§ 10. ZULFIQAR BRING FOOD FRO} 
WANDIWASH. ` 


But such victories were of no avail. The 
Mughal army was now in a state of siege 
and famine was its worst enemy. In a few 
X days scarcity deepened into an absolute want 
of food. “Zulfiqar then marched out with 
his own division to bring in grain from Wandi- 
wash, 24 miles north-east of Jinji. He 
arrived there at night. His Turani soldiers, 
under cover of the darkness, fell ow the help- 
less grain-dealers ( Banjaras ) and carried off 
whatever they could seize. All disciplire was 
y lost. In the morning the Khan collected the 
grain left unplundered by his men, and set 
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out on his return” (5 Jan. 1693). Santa 
with 20,000 men, barred his path at Desur, 
10 miles southwards, and then enveloped his 
army. The Mughals, after a hard fight, 
reached the shelter of the foot of Desur at 
night and encamped at its foot. Here a halt 
was made for a day or two. 

Wher the Mughals resumed their march 
in the morning, the Marathas brought a large 
force into the field and made a most determined 
attack. “They fired so many muskets that 
the soldiers and Banjaras of our force were 
overpowered. Bullets were specially aimed 
at the elephants ridden by the imperial com- 
manders. Many of these animals were hit. 
Regaréless of the enemy fire, Rao Dalpat and 
his Bundelas boldly charged to clear a way 
ahead...The transport animals and guns stuck 
in the mnd of the rice-fields, artillery muni- 
tion ran short, no powder or shot was left 
with any musketeer.” But Dalpat, fighting 
with dasperate bravery and assisted by the 
opportune arrival of the vanguard under 
Sarafraz Khan (who took on himself one 
enemy division ), succeeded in driving the 
enemy back half a mile, then halting extricated 
the baggage and guns out of the mud, sent 
the column on, and brought up the rear. 
The Marathas abated their shower of bullets 
and finally withdrew. The Bundelas had 
saved Aulfiqar’s division and thereby saved 
also the camp before Jinji. [Dzil. 109 b.] 

$ 11. Tue IMPERIALISTS RETREAT TO 
WANDIWASH. 


But the food brought by Zulfigar at such 
a heavy cost was all too little for that huge 
multisnde of soldiers and camp-followers. 
The condition of the starving imperialists be- ` 
came so bad that many common men daily 
walked over to the Maratha camp at the foot. 
of Jini, where provisions were plentiful, 
bought, cooked and ate the grain there and 
returned to their own quarters, withont being 
allowed to carry away either raw or cooked. 
food to their army.* Every day from dawn. 
to sunset the Mavrathas assembled round our 


* Dil. 110a. Also, Keshava Raman, the 
newly appointed Maratha Subadar of Haidarabadi 
Karnatak, wrote to the English Chief of Madras, 
on & Jan. 1693 : “The Mughal army being before 
Jinji, Dhana Yadav and several other great 
persons surrounded that army, whereby they cut 
them off from all manme® of provisions coming to 
the Prince and Asad Khan... whereupon many of the- 
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carp and made demonstrations. No aid. 


cane from any source except the Gracious to 
the Lowly ; neither money nor  food-stuff 
arived. All the army, high and low alike, 
wera distracted and depressed.” 

Asad Khan now made secret overtures 
of peace to Rajaram, offering a heavy 
bribo if he was allowed to retreat to 
Wandiwash utimolested. The Maratha 
generals and ministers pressed their King 
to continue the war, crush the Mughal 
aroy which was half dead from starvation 
and thus establish his rule over that 
country before a new army could be sent 
by the Emperor. But Asad Khan “had 
ca% a spall over Rajaram,” so that the 
latrer rejected the advice of his followers 
anc agreed to an armistice to let the 
Mucshals withdraw if the wazir would re- 
commend it to the Emperor to make 
peaze with the Maratha King. On the 
othar side, too, Dalpat Rao urged Zulfiqar 
not zo withdraw, as it would only bring 
disgrace in the end, and he offered his 
owr gold: and silver worth Rs. 40,000 for 
the Khan’s army expenses. But while 
Zuliqar was hesitating, his hands were 
forced by his soldiers. ` 

Dne day his artilkerymen loaded their 
effests, left the camp and sent word to 
them general that, as they were dying of 
hunger there, they were going away to Wandi- 
wasn. It was impossible to fight without 
the ertillery, and hence, at the departure 
of -he gunners every man in the camp 
turred to packing his baggage for removal. 

_ Asad and Zulfiqar had no help but to 
stars with the Prince at noon. Owing to 


long continued starvation most of the horses, - 


cami and other transport animals of the 
who-e army had perished. Those who had 
a few left, loaded just enough goods for 
these. Most men set fire to their belongings. 
Many in perplexity and helplessness at the 
terrib-e confusion and danger then raging,... 
took their own way forgetful of their friends 
and relatives. Many stores of the Emperor 
and robles were left behind there...... When 
the army marched out of the camp, about 
a tkozsand Maratha horse came after them 
like a rearguard, and greatly plundered 


Mughals merchants and shopkeepers came to us 
upon our granting them our gaul (safe conduct ), 
and we doubt not in 4 or Sedays to have all our 
enemies in Jinji fort.” [ Madras Diary. ] 


the men of the army of their ‘property. ” 


The imperialists reached Wandiwash in three 
days. [ Dil. 110 6. ] 

This retreat was effected about 22nd or 
23rd January 1693. Ten days later, Qasim Khan, 
the newly appointed faujdar of Conjeveram 


( vice Ali Mardan Khan ), was reported to” 


be coming from Kadapa with abundant 
supplies and a strong force. Santa Ghor- 
pave tried to intercept him; he attacked 
Qasim between Kaveripak and Conjeveram 
and pressed him so hard that he had to 
shut himself up in the great temple enclo- 
sure of Conjeveram. Next day Zulfiqar 
arrived to his aid, drove away the Mara- 
thas and escorted Qasim Khan to Wandi- 
wash (-7th February ). Food again became 
abundant in the Mughal camp and the 


troops were further reassured by getting 
the latest news and letters from the 
imperial court telling them that the 


Emperor was alive and well. A dark cloud 
was lifted up from the hearts of all the 
imperialists ; “life came back to our bodies,” 
as Bhimsen says. There was much rejoicing, 
playing the band of victory ( kettledrums ), 


dance parties and distribution of alms by. 


the officers in celebration of the Emperor’s 
safety. [ Dil, 111 a. ] 

Zulfiqar made his camp at Wandiwash 
for four months ( February—May, 1693 ), 
abandoning the attack on Jinji altogether. 
He had to wait for the Emperor’s orders about 
Kam Bakhsh and also to replenish his army 
and military chest, which had been sadly 
depleted. : 


§ 12. EMPERORS TREATMENT or Kam 
BAKHSH AND Asap Kuan. 


We may here completg the history of this 


episode in Kam Bakhsh’s life. The officers 


of the Karnatak army, especially’ Asad and - 
Zulfiqar, lay quaking in mortal anxiety as to. 


how the Emperor would regard the arrest of 
his favourite son. The wildest rumours 
circulated as his wrath towards his generals. 
A story ran in the Wandiwash camp that 
Asad Khan, on being sentenced to disgrace 
by the Emperor, had poisoned himself 
( July ). 

Aurangzib at first ordered the Prince to 
be brought to his presence in charge of Asad 
Khan, and fresh equipment and furniture to 
be given to him on his way, to replace what 
had heen abandoned or looted at Jinji, but no 
order was passed regarding Zulfiqar and his 








- officers. 
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[ Dil. 111b.] Meantime, 
Azam had been posted to Kadapa district to 
support the Jinji army from the rear. He 
encamped af Saddam at the southern frontier 
of his charge ; and thus, after the arrival of 
Qasim Khan -at Wandiwash, the Mughal line 
of communication from the Eastern Karnatak 
to the Emperor’s Court wa3 again secured from 
interruption. . ak 
When the Wazir reached Sagar.on his.way 
to the Court, he received an order to stop 
there* and send the Prince alone to the 
Emperor at Galgala. Kam Bakhsh crrived 


* This was a mark of censure. In acdition, 
the Emperor taxed Asad Khan a huge sum as the 
price of the Prince’s stores which had been looted 
and the guns and material abandoned at Jinji; 
two mahals of the wazir’s jagir were attac ied for 
resovering this amount. [ Dil. 112a.] Asal 
Khan was permitted to come to the Emperor as 
late as Sth Jan. 1694, “On account of the effair of 
Kam Bakhsh, he anticipated the severe anger of 
the Emperor. On the day of interview, when 
Asad reached the place-for making salam, Multa- 
fat Khan, who was standing close to. the throne, 
recited in a low tone the verse, ‘Forgivencss has 
a sweet taste which retaliation lacks.’ The gra- 
cious Emperor replied, ‘You have recited is at the 
right time, and looking benignantly at his prime 
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there on llth June and was presented to his 
father in the harem through the intercession 
of his sister Zinat-un-nissa. [M. 4A. 359.] 
Here the spoilt child tried to justify his late 
conduct by charging Zulfiqar with treachery 
and the collusive prolongation of the siege for 
enriching himself, Aurangzib was too experi- 
enced a soldier and too good a judge of men, 
to credit Kam Bakhsh’s words. [ Dil. 112a. ] 


Zulfiqar used the reinforcements brought 
by Qasim Khan to reassert Mughal authority 
over the neighbourhood and fill his chest. 
His disastrous retreat from the walls of Jinji 
had been a signal for the numerous petty 
zamindars of the Karnatak to rise in rebellion 
and lawlessness. They plundered Banjaras 
bringing grain to the Mughal camp and seized 
certain forts. Zulfiqar now chastised them, 
exacted fines, and returned to Wandiwash. 


[ Dil. 111a. and 1128. ] 


minister ordered him to kiss his feet, and raised 
his head ont of the dust of distress.” [M. A. 
385.] Dalpat Rao, in his anxiety, sent Bhimsen 
to tke imperial camp to learn about the Emperors 
feelings towards the Jinji army and the chance 
of Government supplying its officers with what 
they had lost during the retreat. The historian 
brought back reassurifig news. [Dil. 112a.] 


BY ST. NIHAL ‘SINGH 


Ma 


Ts New Year has come, and shortly be- 
fore its arrival a new House of Commons 
was ushered into existence following 
the collapse of the Lloyd George Adminis- 
tration, We may well take this occasion 
to form an estimate of what India may 
expect from the new Parliament ard His 
Majesty’s new Government—and from Britain 
in general. i 
` There are two parties among us—parties 
not in the accepted political sense 3f the 
term, but sections of people divided by 
divergence of opinion, rather than pringiple. 
Qne of these groups takes the view shat in 


. A 


the struggle for Indian freedom, Britain, for 
all practical purposes, does not exist, 
and, therefore, we need nor trouble to carry 
on any “propaganda” there. The other group 
thinks that if we are pertinacious enough 
in our agitation, Britain is sure to grant India 
“Home Rule.” - 

I do not belong to either school of thought. 
Political salvation by vicarious means has tio 
more attraction for me than for the most 
radical member of the “no-propaganda-in-Bri- 
tain” group. I nevertheless think that it is a 
suicidal policy for our people to let our 
polisical enemies in that country- continue to 
carry on their poisen®us propaganda,’and we. 
make no attempt to counter that campaign, 


I am under no illusion as,I am afraid, 
sore of my countrymen still are, that if we 
cry lond enough, especially in Britain, the 
British people will hand India back to us. 
Home Rule, I feel, will require from us great 
sacrifice, much concentrated work of educating 
and organising our people, and even more 
work on the part of our leaders to educate 
therselves to be leaders. 

The utmost that can be done abroad is to 
enavle the world to realise what we really 
are and what we really are doing, and, above 
all, not to leave the field in possession of our 
polisical enemies, who possess wealth, influ- 
ence, and an easy conscience. Placed besides 
the work which has got to be done in India, 
for India, the effort which needs to be made 
abrcad isa mere “side issue,” though it is a 
“sidə issue” which I feel, we ¢annot, in our 
own national interest, afford to ignore. 

Having made my position clear, I shall 
now set down my ideas in regard to the new 
House of Commons—and the new British 
Government—and what we may expect them 
to do for us, or to us. 


II 


In this House of Commons, as in its pre- 
decessor, the dominant p&rty is the same. It 
is variously called the Unionist, . Conserva- 
tive, or Tory Party, There are groups 
within that party, some large, some small, 
ranging from the “Die-Hard” section to the 
“Tory-Democrats”, These differences matter 
little to us, because, in all important issues 
—-and the test of the importance of a 
Parl:amentry issue lies in voting, and not, 
merely talking for .publication—the various 
sections of the party would back up any 
policy which the Government decided to 
. pursie in ocr country, 

The complexion of the minority in opposi- 
tion -n Parliament has changed considerably 
since the recent General . Election. The 
Liberal Party is destroyed—at least for the 
time being. Mr. Asquith and his supporters, 
even when supplemented with Mr, Lloyd 
George and his lieutenants are a sorry remind- 
er oz the Liberal Opposition which, not so 
roy long ago, existed and made its presence 
elt. 

The Labour Party, on the other hand, has 
greatly improved its position in the House of 
Comnons, Its gains are neither unexpected, 
nor undeserved. Its ideals are great—and 
inspiring. The oxganising work done from 
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the headquarters in EE © 
ously enough, in a house which the Rt. B 
ble Winston Spencer Churchill, than wh, 






there is no more uncompromising opponent Ox, ° 


Labour, formerly occupied in Hecleston 
Square—and in the provinces—or districts 
as we would call them out here—has been 
exceedingly well conceived, well directed, 
and persistent. If any Party in Britain has 
enthusiastic believers in the Party programme, 
and, therefore, can find zealous workers, 
that Party is Labour. 

The effort which that Party put into the 
election really entitled it toa larger repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons : and it 
would have got it, but for the fact that the 
British voter—a conservative at heart even 
when spouting revolution at the mouth—was 
driven intoa state of funk by the Labour 
talk of, “capital levy.” Any one who has 
money in Britain does not wish such a scheme 
to be put into effect and naturally tried to 
persuade every one else to vote against the 
Party which professed to beleive in that 
policy. 

Labour did, however, improve its position. 
The future undeniably is with it, Even if 
Lloyd George consents to serve under Mr. 
Asquith and . the division created by the 
Georgian ambition to be Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter is made up, Labour will still continue to 
gain to volume—and power, 

So much for the parties in the new House. 
Now let us count our friends in the Govern- 
ment and the opposition, 

In writing this article, I am labouring 
under a serious disadvantage. I have not seen 
a complete list of the men and women return- 
ed to the House. Such a st is, in fact, not 
yet available in this country As I have been 
travelling about from place to place, I do not 
have even the partial lists which were cabled 
out by Renters Telegraphic Agency. I have, 
therefore, to depend entirely upon my memo- 
ry, and am naturally liable to leave out 
some of the names which I doubtless would 
have included if I had full particulars in front 
of me as I typewrite this article, 


. m 


Let me first take the Conservative Party, 
because it is the dominant party in the 
Commons. I can think of two friendly 
members straight off. 

There is, for instance, the Hon. W. G. G. 
Ormsby-Gore, Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
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Office. He knows, from experience, some- 
thing of the East, and as a member cf the 
Joint Select Committee on the Goverament 
of India Bill (later Act), he made a fairly 
intensive study of India. It is not generally 
known that he exerted himself, on many an 
occasion, to make that Committee consider- 
ably improve that piece of legislation. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore is a “Tory-Democrat”, which 
at least in his case means a Liberal by instinct, 
almost the antithesis, I should say, of his 
brother-in-law, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who also is in the Government. 

Then, there is Sir Thomas J. Bennett, one 
of the principal proprietors of the Times of 
India, and at one time, its editor for years. 
His views on the pace of Indian constitutional 
progress do not exactly correspond even 
with those of the Indian “Moderates”, and 
his advocacy of a further increase in pay and 
allowances for the already over-paid “Im- 
perial” Services cannot be to our taste. He, 
‘however, on the whole, means well by India. 
He had the courage to stand up in the 
O’Dwyer-Dyer debate in the last House of 
Commons and condemn the terrible deeds 
which took place in the Punjab in the spring 
of 1919. Few Indians who do not know 
England, at first hand, are really capale of 
understanding what that sort of champicnship 
meant to a man like him. 

Poor Sir John D. Rees, who in his old age, 
had considerably changed his views in regard 
to India, and favoured cautious reform, in 
much the same way as does Sir Thomas 
Bennett, is alas! no more. He meta agic 
death some months ago, and the House will 
miss his dry humour. 


NIV 

Now to turn to the Liberals in Parliament 
under Mr. Asquith’s leadership—whoim the 
Georgian Liberals in the last Hourè of 
Commons used to call the “Wee Frees”, a 
name which may well be transferred zo the 
men who invented it. 

Mr. Asquith, himself, knows little about 
India, and obviously’ cares less for her. As 
the head of the Opposition in the last House 
he had a magnificent opportuity to give the 
world—especially the Indian world-—-a fine 
exhibition of the Liberal spirit by denor ncing 
the perpetrators of the dire—one cur. also 
spell the word “Dyer”’—deeds in the Panjab. 
He did not, for some reason or other, 
however, rise to the occasion. His speech 


was brief and halting, and, so far as I san 
remember, practically the only: point wlich 
he made’ was that the abdication o? the 
civil authority at Amritser opened the Acod- 
gates for Dyerism in the vapital of the Sikhs. 
It may, however, be added in favour of Mr. 
Asquith that at the begiuning of the war, in 
introducing a motion asking for Parliam: nt- 
ary authority to enable India to make a firan- 
cial contribution towards the War, he pad a 
glowing tribute to India’s Imperial patrictism, 

The Liberal statesmen who played the 
most unforgettable part at that time, so far 
as India is concerned, was Mr. Charles 
Roberts, then Under-Secretary at the I:dia 
Office, who, I am glad, has been returned to 
the Commons, after having been kept ous of 
the lass Parliament. 

He assured India that the way she iad 
risen zo help the British in their hour of 
trial, had altered the British angle of vision 
towards Indian aspirations, and he ther:by 
inspired in the Indian mind a confidence 
in British rule such as no other Englisanan 
had suzceeded in doing. 

Mr. Charles Roberts. I can say fom 
personal knowledge, is a sincere friend of 
India—a trifle conservative, but with g:eat 
moral sourage, and true to his principles. He 
is, Liberal to the core—and, what is very 
important, he married into one of the 
staunchest Liberal famil.es (the. Carlisles ), 
and, therefore, his home influences are, I am 
sure, exerted on our side. 

Then there is Professcr Lees Smith, wi.om 
I am genuinely glad tc see once agair in 
Parliament. He has first-hand knowledge of 
India, and though he is a staunch Free Tra ler, 
yet, since he is an even more staunch 
fighter for freedom, we need not worry lest 
his vote in the Commons would necessarily 
always go in favour of Lancashire if it cme 
toa fight between that English county and 
India. He had the pluck to stick to his 
convicsions during the war, when the pass ons 
were running riot and men like hin, who did 
not see eye to eye with the rabble, hac to 
suffer a great deal of oblcquy, and not a litle 
persecition. It would, indeed, be disappcint- 
ing if a man of such noble instincts did not 
support any movement which would pive 
freedom to India, merely because India m:ght 
use that freedom in a manner which would hit 
the industrial counties in Great Britain. 

Several Liberals ef the same type who had 
Leen kept out of the last Heuse of Con mons 
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by their political enemies mobilising against 
them: the passions begotten of the war, have 
been returned to power. Some of them may be 
expected to speak up for India, even when 
their partv, as a whole, proves to be lukewarm 
in zhamploning the Indian cause. 

The men, who have-thrown -in their 
lot’ with Mr. Lloyd George, must be re- 
garded so far as we are concerned, as a 
dorbtful quantity, in view of the reactionary 
speech delivered by their leader shortly be- 
fore his downfall. If they follow the lead 
wh ch he then gave—namely, imposing upon 
us, to all intents and purposes for all timè 
to some, the British “Civilians”, upon the 
plea that without them the Indian adminis- 
trazion .cannot be stable—no help can be 
expected from them. z 

y 

The Labour Party in the House remains 
to be considered. Several of our warm sup- 
porters in the last Parliament—Colonel Josiah 
Wecgwood and Ben. ©. Spoor, to mention 
only two by name, who. fought valiantly for 
India during reċent years, have been re-elected. 
Several others who had been kept out -of the 
last House, but who fowght equally valiantly 
for India in earlier years, have been returned 
to the new Parliament. | - 

The most outstanding personality in the 
last-named category, is our friend Mr. Ramsay 
Ma2Donald. He ‘was one of the few Labour 
men who had the courage of his convictions 
to stick to pacificism when it. did not. pay to 
do so, and quietly pocketed the insults which 
his war-mad countrymen chose to hurl at him. 
He is perhaps the most powerful figure upon 
the opposition bench—a great orator who 
kncws the moods and tenses of Parliament, 
and who can speak impressively in the chil- 
ling atmosphere of Parliament. He knows 
more about foreign affairs than all the other 
Lalour men in the House put together, 
Wedgwood and Swann, hardly a less important 
figcre, excepted. - i 

MacDonald has for years been a friend 
of India and did not hesitate to break a 
lance in defence of Indian rights when Mr. 
(afzerwards the Viscount) Morley was 
at the head of the India Office, and was 
a party to the deportation of our men with- 
out charge or trial, and press prosecutions 
were the order of the day. 

‘Of essentially the sanf% type are Mr. Swann 
and Mr. George Lansbury, who are back jn 
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Parliament. They are both interested in 
India because they are interested in the 
under-dog. They have fought for India in 
the past, and, though they „are free traders, 
at any price, they are sure to fight for her in 
the future. ` . l 

Among those members who for the first 
time sit on the Labour benches mention must 
be made of Professors Sidney Webb, who 
accompanied by his wife, Dr. Beatrice Webb, 
—came to India some years ago, their tour 
really intensifying their interest in our people 
and problems. Being a scholar, he may take, 
for a socialist, rather a conservative view of 
India’s constitutional problems. Yet it must 
be remembered that his heart is in the right 
place, and he may be expected to fight for 
India whenever he has the opportunity. 

My. Shapurji’ Saklatwala, the first Indian 


_to sit in St. Stephens in the Labour interest, 


ig in the House for the first time. A fluent 
speaker, sharp at repartee, a hard hitter, and 


never down-hearted, -he will be more than a’ 


match, man to man, for the “Tory Die-Hards,” 
and the “ex-Civilian” Members and tkeir 
partisans who sit upon the Government 
benches. Indians who have the ambition of 
industrialising theit country rapidly will, how- 
ever, find in him an uncompromising labour 
advocate, who insists upon paying the Indiar 
wage-worker on exactly the same scale at 
which the workman in Britain is paid.. How 


they will relish his programme remains to bë- 


seen. 
VI 

Now I come to Commander Kenworthy, 
who, truly speaking, is a Party by. himself— 
a Party of One. He lookythe heavy-weight 
champion that he is. Of4aristocratic birth, 
his sympathies are, however, with the poor, 
and he uses his wealth to employ secretaries 
and clerks to gather for him the materials 
which he uses, with uncommon dexterity, in 
his fight for the right, as he sees it. 

I remember when Kenworthy first came to’ 
Parliament. He was taken for a joke: When 
he- used to get up in the early days of the 
last House of Commons, either the Hon’ble. 
Members would hie themselves to the smok- 
ing-rooii to find amusement there behind 
whiskey and soda, or occasionally a cup of 
tea or coffee, ov stay behind to derive . amuse- 
ment from him - 7 : 

Kenworthy succeeded in mastering the. 
Parliamentary procedure so quickly, lie 
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worked so indefatigably and to such 
purpose, he fought so hard, and proved so 
imperturbable, no matter how provoking his 
colleagues in and out of the chamber were, 
that they soon stopped jeering at him. By 


sine end.of the last Parliament he had risen 


uite high in the esteem of his fellows and 
was admitted to be a coming man. 

No member fought harder—or more per- 
sistently—-for India during the last Parlia- 
ment than did Kenworthy. Certainly none 
received so much jeering. 


vu 


-So much for our friends in the new Par- 
liament. Let us now take stock of the other 
side. Among those members who were con- 
spicnous in the last House in opposing reform 


and in championing the O’Dwyers and the 


Dyers, many have been re-elected, and some 
of them have been promoted from private 
membership to be members of the Govern- 
ment. 

Col, Sir Charles Yate, Professor Sir 
Charles Oman and Sir Wiliam Joynson 
Hicks, and sundry others, are there in full 
force—the last named Member now 
occupying a position in the Government. 

A scene in which that M.P. played an 
important part in the course of an Indian 
debate flits across my memory. The Mem- 
bers, after casting their votes, some in favour 


of Dyer, others against him, had, returned ton, 


their seats in the Chamber. They were hardly 
seated when the result of. the divisign, was 
announced, and,. as every one expected, the 
Government, which commanded a large 
“mechanical majority” as Wedgwood would 
put it, was againstethe Dyerites, 

At once pandemonium was let loose. 


Yelling like-a pack of hungry wolves in sight - 


of pray, they demanded that the Secretary of 
State should resign. “MONTAGU RESIGN 


—RBESIGN—RESIGN” echoed and re-echoed’ 


the walls of St. Stephens. 
And now Sir William Joynson Hicks, and 


* the Mar quis of Salisbury, who was the mov-- 


ing’ spirit in the House of Lords on the 
occasion of the Dyer Debate, and made the 
most fiery speech in favour of Dyer, are in 
the Government, while poor Mr. Montagu 
has been driven out of the India Office—and 
even out of -Parliament. We Indians find 
fault with Montagu. We feel, and say in no 
uncertain terms, that he did not give us 
enough in the way of freedom—that he was 


hopelessly weak in dealing. with O’Dwyer, 
Dyer and the others implicated in ‘the Pun- 
jab afiair, and in his dealings with the 
officials in India, to whom he gave large 
bribes et the expense of the Indian tax- 
payers, we say all these things—and 
more—and say them.in much harsher lan- 
guage. 
VIII 


Let us be fair and recognise that in giving 
us what Mr. Montagu did, he, in the estima- 
tiori of a great many of his countrymen and 
women, gave us more than he should have 
done. Let us, in any case, bear in mind the 
fact, that the people who thought so, and 
who finally succeeded in driving him out of 
office, have come into power. And we have to. 
reckon with THEM. 

It is: not realised in India that the men 
who drove Montagu out of office were not 
entirely the “Tory Die-Hards,” whom we know 
by the generic name of “the Sydenhamites.” 
Included among them were a great many 
Liberals—Georgians and Asquithites alike~— 
and, I am afraid, not a few Labourites with 
Lancashire sympathies who were incensed at 
the poiiey which Montagu was permitting 
India to tax higher nd higher the export 
of English cotton goods, in which Lancashire 
and zhe contiguous English counties were 
vitally interested, and con8idered him much 
too dargerous to the English industrial and 
commercial interests to be permitted to 
remain at the India Office. f 

The two British interests which are 
solidly opposed to permitting effective political 
and administrative power to pass into our 
hands are the SERVICE and the TRADE 
interes. Between them they drove Montagu 
out of office when they were not so strongly 
represented in Parliament as they are to-day. 

A characteristic of the last General Elec- 
tion was the number of ex-“Indian” Civilians: 
who stood as candidates. Is ita mere coin- 
cidence that while the comparatively friendly 
ones like Mr. Gourlay, late Private Secretary _ 
to the Governor of Bengal, have failed to be 
returned, men of the type of Sir John 
Hewets have been sent to Westminister ? 

No Briton in Parliament—-or, for that 
matter, out of Parliament—is more proud of. 
the pre-Montagu system of administration than 
Sir John Hewett. None is more determined 
or kas greater ability to keep the “Civilian” 
in power than he. Any one who thinks that 
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Iam overdrawing the picture has but to turn 
up the volume of evidence recorded by the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill and read the statements which he 
made, in reply to questions put on the subject, 
to him by members of that Committee. 


IX 


The atmosphere in Britain—inside and 


` outside Parliament—is such as to stifle the 


efforts which the friends of India may make 
to help to advance our cause, and to give 
an impetus to the efforts which our political 
opponents may make to retard our progress, 
Industry in Britain is experiencing a slump. 
Trade is slack. The problem of unemployment 
is acute and will be acuter still, as. winter sets 
in. 


India is regarded and has for upwards 
of a century and a half, been regarded as 
the provider of lucrative and honourable 
careers for young Britons, and more important 
still as a market for British goods. A mem- 
ber of the new Government suggested the 


other day in Parliament that India may be of 
help in solving the unemployment problem 
in Britain by serving as a market for the indus- 
trial products of Britain. He spoke the thought 
which was in the minds of many Members and 
still mere persons outside Parliament. 

It needs a stouter heart than I possess to 
believe that, in this circumstance, India can 
look te Parliament—to the British nation— 
to take, of its own accord, steps to accelerate 
the pace of constitutional reforms, when 
such acceleration involves the progressive 
“TIndianisation” of the Services, and the 
industrialisation of India, 
would mean fewer Indian jobs for the British 
youth and greater competition for the British 
industrial counties, and the loss of power to 
manipulate Indian tariffs for the benefit of 
import trade. Some British friends of India 
in and out of Parliament may prove to be 
sufficiently altruistic to aid us in our fight 
for power over our national affairs. We may, 
however, be sure that their number will be 
few, and, that they will find the majority of 
their own countrymen opposed to them. 
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same subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinicn. 


As, cwing 


: * * e hice s 
to ihe kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed ff” space, critics are 


requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they 
No criticism of reviews and notices of books wili be published—Editor, “The Modern 


the point. 
Review.” | 


Hinduism and the Ideal of Celibacy. 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews has discussed in the 
Moprrn Revirw for October, 1922, the question 
whether the Hindu religion has given any pre- 
ference to a life of celibacy over a married life as 
conducive to spiritual advancement. He has 
stated his own opinion that no such preference is 
given by the Hindu religion and has invited fur- 
ther discussion on the subject. He has observed 
in support of his own opinion that the Hindu 
religion insists upon marriage as a religious ob- 
servance. It seems to nee,e however, that the 
reason why the Hindu religion insists upon 


‘rite is strictly to 


marriage as a religious observance is that 
marriage is the most effective check against in- 
discriminate sexual union. Se long as this 
tendency of man is not checked, no spiritual 
advancement is possible. It is for this reason: 
that marriage is insisted upon for every member 
of society. Mr. Andrews observes “that Hindu- 
ism in its central line of development had placed 
the marriage ideal, and not the celibate ideal, at 
the basis of the religious life on which all the 
superstruciure was built.” It is true that married 
life is the basis of religious life, but the summit is 
the celibate life—the ideal in Hindu religion is 
the ideal of a celibate life. Mr. Andrews himself 


. 


which inevitably ` 


ad 





observes : “that marriage, caste, incarnation,—all 


rather as the preparation for that which is beyond. 
A further stage .is always contemplated (hardly 
to be attempted without due self-discipline first) 
~——a stage which is beyond marraige, beyond caste, 
&beyond incarnation, beyond all forms and human 
associations.” The “stage beyond marriage” is 
the celibate life and in the above passage Mr. 
Andrews has practically admitted that the celibate 
life has been given a, higher place in Hindu 
religion than the married life, though according 
to him a life of celibacy can be adopted only after 
having lived a married life. But’ the statement 
that married life is an essential condition of pre- 
paration for the celibate life is not accepted in 
Hindu religion. It is true that of the four stages 


in the life of a Hindu the atg precedes the 
qarang and WAUN, but this is only a general rule 


admitting of exceptions in the case of those 
more spiritually advanced. Sankaracharyya in 
his commentary on the Bralmasutras quotes the 
following text from the Upanishads as sanction- 


ing the adoption of ag1Tg whenever there is Ton 
and irrespective of the fact whether the previous 
stages of mèg and the 4a~@ have been actu- 
ally passed through : 


aaay farag aaka waste | 


Even assuming that the experiences of a 
married life are a necessary preparation for a 
celibate life, it does not follow that the married 
_ life must precede the celibate life in the same 
~“ birth. For we must remember that the Hindu 
believes in rebirth, and the necessary previous ex- 
perience of married life may have been acquired 
in the previous birth in: which case a celibate 
life may be directly embraced in the next birth. 
And then the Hindu believes in the incarnation 
of God in luman form, and for an incarnation of 
God no previous p&paration can be necessary 
before entering a cMibate life. The Hindu does 
not think that the spiritual advancement of a 
Sankaracharyya ora Jesus Christ was less com- 
plete for not having the experience of a married 
life. 

According to the Hindu religion, whether the 
married life or the celibate life is more suitable 
x for the spiritual advancement of a man, depends 
upon the amount of spiritual progress which he 
has already made. If he is still subject to the 
tyranny of the senses the married life is more 
suitable, otherwise the celibate life. Even in 
the married life he should look upon the celibate 
life as‘ the ideal to be attained. It las always 
been recognized in Hindu religion that for the 
purpose of attaining God, a man may properly 
live a celibate life discarding the joys of the senses 


for the sake of Him— ufaweit quai afa | 






these three, —are not regardel as the end, but. 
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The Einéu religion has never prescribed the 
celibate life for the mass of the people. But that 
is because it has realised that for the mass it is 
difficult to attain the ideal at once, not because 
the mzrried life is considered as a higher stage 
than the celibate life. 


aalay qarai faafag werner | 


But though the general mass of the Hindus 
conno; practise the ideal of the celibate life, they 
realise that the celibate life is a higher stage than 
the married life. The village people realise this 
and always look upon the-Sannyasi with the 
highest regard. 

Mr. Andrews observes that the celibate 
life has been given the higher place in some 
sects cf the Hindus. But he considers these 
to be abarrations of the Hindu religion. This 
does not appear to be correct. The religious 
system expounded by Sankaracharyy4 has 
probably got the largest number of Hindus as 
followers. His preference of the celibate 
ideal is well-known. Among the Hindus who 
do not fcllow Sankara perhaps the largest number 
consists of Vaishnavas. The most famous preach- 
ers of Vaishnavism adopted the celibate life 
and gave preference to it. In fact insistence on 


a 
axra and preference of HITE are common features 


in practically all the religious systems of the 
Hindus. If the religious systems preached hy 
Vasistha, Sukadeva, Sankaracharya, Ramanuja, 
Chaitanya, Tulasidas and Ramakrishna be all left 
out as aberrations of Hindv religion, then Hindu- 
ism world lose its cream. It is not an accident 
that sceh a large number of the most famous 
religious teachers of the Hindus embraced the 
sannyaca. 


BASANTA KUMAR CHATTERJER, 


The Ages of Rama and Sita. 


In the Modern Review for November last 
(page 616) Srijut Basanta Kumar Chatterjee 
has tried to establish that Rama and Sita were 
13 and 6 years old respectively at the time of 
their marriage, by reference to the discourse 
between Sita and Ravana in mendicant’s guise, 
in the 47th sarga of the Aranya-Kanda of the 
Ramayana ( Vangavasi edition ). In this dis- 
course Sita gives her age as 18 and Rama’s age 
as 25, and also states that she had lived 12 years 
in her husband’s family in Ayodhya before 
Rama’s exile. The learned writer leaves out of 
account the time spent in exile before Sita was 
visited by Ravana at her Panchabati cottage. 
The following slokas quoted from the 15th 
sarga of Aranya-Kainda ( Beni Madhab De’s 
editior. ) will show that Rama had spent 10 
years of his exile befére*he encamped at Pancha- 
bati on the bank of the Godavari, : 


9 


afaq afeaarraaa jagat ant | 

afaq sgt maq ya Ny ai aay RY 
agafa aaaaiag t afayq | 
damatge Wasa, TS N RE. 
Wrage arate ura waqEt afaa |. 
GRANT ATTY VITETTARTAT | 39 

aa vaqame giaa Ta | 
‘TAATAARIIA AT: GAAT RN I RS 


If Sit& had lived 12 years in Ayodhya and 
10 vears in exile before Panchabati was reached, 
her age could not be 18 at the time she was carried 
of by Ravana from Panchabati. It does not 
‘appear from the tenor of the story in the 


Rinayana that after Rama’s marriage Dasaratha ` 


waised for 10 years to abdicate the throne. In 
Beni Madhab De’s edition of the Ramayana I 


‘fied a different and apparently more consistent 


reading of the slokas im which Sità relates the 
history of her life at Ayodhya to Ravana. ` 


- Ay 
afar wane a aE ARINA, | 
stat ataria we 8 atat trae aaa: N 
aaga awe frat ware fara | 
Talat mg Vay wa ATTA EAT n 
TH VAT RUNES TART A Ufa" | 
afa afag usta ara afaa; ae i 


According to the above, a period of one year 
on-y intervened between Rama’s marriage and 
the abdication of the throne by Dasaratha. I 
find also a different reading of the sloka in 
which, according to the reading in the Vangavasi 
edision, Sit& gives her age as well as that of 
Rima. The two readings are shown below. 


Vangavasi edition. 
aa way aeiatat agar Yain: | 
sutan fe agta aa afa wy y 
Beni Madhab De’s edition. 
aa wal agata qeary aag yf: | 
Tafa nfa RR gaafe cai w 
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Lt is categori¢ally stated in both the Ramayana’ 
and Vasihtha-~Maharamayana that Rama was only 
15 years old when before his marriage, he was 
brought by Bharadvaja to Dandakavanya fora 
raid on the Rakshasas interrupting the sacrificial 
rites of the Kishi: there. : “ie ~. 

' s Si ~ 
(1) saider A TA: |, l 
agaaa ga ae ae o 


Vasishtha-Maharamayana, 
a 
rany Sth sarga, 2nl sloka. 


(2) ENS IARTA WaT | 
at waits aga R, nAg RR 


Vairdgya Praka- 


Ramayana, kanda III, sarga 42, sloka 23 
(B. M. De’s edition). . 

Rama was thus a little over 15, at the time of 
his marriage, That Sita was 7 years younger 
than Rama is undisputed and it is unnecessary 
to quote authority. 

The object of the learned writer is to prove 
that early marriage was in vogue in the Ràmà- 
yanic age. Rama's marriage took place under 
special circumstances, and may not be considered 
sufficient proof of the general custom. The fol- 
lowing Slokas quoted from the 5th sarga, Bai- 
ragya-Prakaran, of Vasishtha-Maharamayana, will 
however show, what was considered to be the 
proper age for marrying boys. 


AANPAS aT HA TEs | 

qaaa aay wae wag sf ane 

ae q fad faa’ aaae eS | 

qasai ofa anaatea frat i 

saaa yaral ward safaf: | 

HATA ALAA TH NÄ FÈ i 5 
_warat ateraarat ti frag? færa: | 

smtrgfad w WATT at 8 


When Ràma and his brothers reached the 
age of 15, Dasaratha realised that it was time to 
marry the boys and held consultations with his 
ministers for this purpose. 


d 
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now famous doctrine of Self-Deter- 

mination before the world he seems 
to have had in his mind the idea that the doc- 
trine would ultimately assert itself in a prac- 
tical form all over the world. He could be 
under no illusion, however, that any compre- 
hensive working out of the doctrine could.be 
attempted in his own time, for in the very 
redistributions of territory that followed the 
Great War the doctrine was set at nought. The 
doctrine was, however, a fruitful one, fatec not 
to die, but to flourish and finally to triumph, 
for it is one whose aim is a world-wide pro- 
motion of human welfare. No such idea can 
ever die. 

The holding of one people in subjection by 
another has been part of the political evolu- 
tion of the human race. But such subjection 
being not conducive to the greatest good of 
mankind, it cannot endure for ever. Subjec- 
tion ‘has led in many cases to assimilation and 
even to amalgamation. But in all cases assi- 
milation or amalgamation has not been pos- 
sible, and so in some parts of the world 
divergent streams of population have been 
living on the same soil, with a tendency how- 
ever, to assimilation. Difference of religious 
beliefs has been amighty bar to amalgama- 
tion. e . 

In some parts of the world, millions of 
subject people are dominated by a few thou- 
sands of dominant people, as for instance, in 
West Africa, where millions of Negroes are 
held in subjection by a few thousands of 
Frenchmen. A. prince of Dahomey has been 
called to the barin Paris. Why then cannot 
the entire Negro population of Dahomey be 
raised to the French standard of civilizazion ? 
Even under the galling yoke of slavery, men 
of the. Negro race in the United States, the 
West Indian Islands and Brazil, have risen 

. sufficiently high, mentally and morally, to be 
competitors of men of European descent. 

_ The obvious destiny of backward peoples 

l is then to rise ultimately to the height at- 


Wen President Wilson put forth his 


A 
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s SELF-DETERMINATION AND INDIA’S 
FUTURE POLITICAL STATUS 


tained by forward peoples. Extremely back- 
ward peoples, like the Andamanese, who are of 
a very low grade of mental capacity, cannot be 


- lifted up to a progressive state of civilization. 


Their ultimate destiny must be extinction, 
such as has overtaken the Tasmanian race. 
Of some tribes, such as the Eskimo, the habitat 
is such as to make a progressive state of 
civilizat:on impossible. But being well 


` adapted to their surroundings they are not 


likely to die out. It is for their fellowmen 
of favoarable climates to help them so far 
as is possible. 

Christian Missionaries have done a vast 
deal for the advancement of backward peoples. 
Is it not time now for lay philanthropic Mis- 
sions being organized for helping on back- 
ward peoples ? 

When forward péoples like the English 
and tke French acquire sovereignty over 
comparatively backward but civilised peoples 
like the Indians and the Indo-Chinese or over 
uncivilized peoples like those of Ashanti and 
Dahomey, the righteous course for them is to 
assume the rôle of protectors, instructors and 
helplers, with a view to raise them to the self- 
governing stage. The idea of such a righteous 
course has not yet made much way in the world. 
The idea has been practically acted upon 
only by the United States of America, in its 
rule over the Philippine Islands. This has 
been, however, owing to peculiar circumstances. 
The United States is larger than all Europe, 
and so is in no need of foreign possessions, 
It is again under the reflex influence of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is ready to let go the 
non-American Philippine Islands, but has no 
scruple to hold the valuable American island 
of Porto Rico, conquered at the same time as 
the Philippines. The example of America 
in regard tò the Philippines cannot fail, how- 
ever, to help the cause of good government of 
subject peoples all over the world. France in 
its gcvernment of subject peoples shows 
considerable liberality. 

For the Government of territories man- 
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dated after the Great War certain liberal pro- 
visions have been laid down. But how these 
provisions are to be successfully worked is 
still a problem. The League of Nations may 
eventually develop itself into an instrnment 
for she maintenance of accord all over the 
word, but its present composition and mode 
of working are quite open.to adverse criti- 
cisz. fies! SF 

The Great War has done a world of evil 
to mankind, but it has done one great good to 
India. India’s very effective participation in 
the War has induced the British people to 
holé out to India the prospect of becoming a 
sélf-governing Dominion like Canada, Australia 
South ‘Africa and New Zealand, We have 
been promised Swaraj’ (self-government ) 
indeed, but powerful vested interests of sec- 
tions of the British people stand as obstacles 
in the way. In face of the promised Saraj 
the late British Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 
did nót scruple to affirm that the “steel frame- 
work” of the British Civil Service in India 
was to permanently hold the country in its 
grasp. Some measure of self-governthent, 
unsatisfactory though it is, has been’ granted, 
and some "thore is bound’ to follow. Wide-’ 
spread Indian discontent on the one hand and 
wise British ‘statesmanghip on the other will 
not-allow the door to sélf-goVverninent’ to be 
closed. Co-operation of all classes of Indians 
has so be secured by the Indian Government, 
as i3 desired by’ the present British Premier, 
Mr. Bonar Law. ; i es 
_ The principle of Self-determination work- 
ing ‘among’ Indians cannot fail to bring 
abort a distribution of the Indian territory 
into provinces‘on the basis of language. 
Language is the right foundation of nationa- 
lity, and so there are in reality as many 
nations’ in India as there are well-developed 
languages, though these nations may not be 
called such, but all together, for political 
ends, be called a nation, on the ground of their 
being all “natives of the one country, India. 
In‘ this paper the several linguistic sections of 
the indian population will be called peoples.: - 

The title of Empire for India- requires to 
be repudiated and that of Dominion adopted 
instead. All the British Dominions together 
are usually called the British Hinpire. Why 
should India be an Empire within an Empire ? 
Perhaps India came to be called an Empire 
because of the word implying autocratie imb 
perial sway. The biggeste self-governing unit 
of the British Empire, Canada, calls itself a 


-bhe Bengali-speaking 


Dominion, and so does the smallest, New 
Zealand. ; 

Aryan India has the following well-deve- 
loped languages :—1. Hindustani ( Hindi- 
Urdu ), extending from the Punjab in the 


West to Bihar in the Fast, a part of Bihar,* 


Mithila by name, having, however, a cultivated 
language of its own and so being entitled 
to a political status distinct from the rest of 
the Hindustani ( Hindi-Urdu ) area. 2. Ben- 
gali, covering the province now called Bengal, 


together with the Bengali-speaking Sylhet: 


section uf the present province. of Assam ‘and 
Manbhum District of 
the present province of Bihar. 3. Orissa, 
covering the present province of Orissa and 
the Oriya-speaking portion of the District of 
Ganjam. 4, Assamese, covering the Assamese- 
speaking portion of the present province’ of 
Assam. 5 Marathi, covering the entire 
Mavathi-speaking portion’ of Western India, 
6 Gujarati, covering the entire Gujarati- 
speakirig portion of Western India. 7 Sindhi, 
covering the country along the lower course 
of the Indus. ; 

Drävidian India has the following well- 
developed languages :—1. Telugu. 2, Tamil 
8, Canarese (Kannada). 4. Malayalam, 

‘Territorial divisions ‘on a‘ tanguage’ basis 


would each be in part under British rule and’ 


in part under the rule of Indian Princes. Those 
under Britisli rule may have each a’ governor 
and a separate administration. 
a system that would gratify the amour propre 
of the several peoples. If the Seychelles 
Islands with an area of 160 square miles and a 
population of ‘sonie 26,000. inhabitants can 
have a governor, why cannot a small- Indian 
province have one? All governors need not 
be of the same grade. Theme may be governors 
of different grades of pay. If again there was 
but one’ list of officers of the entire I. C. S. 
in India, the chances of promotion for 
such officers in provinces, large and small, 
would be largely equalized.’ For economical 


adininistration closely allied language areas | 


such as Bengal, Orissa and Assam,‘ may ‘be 
constituted a province under such name as the 
Bengal Provinces, and placed under a 
governor. ‘This sort of union would not. be 
like the union of dissimilar ethnic areas like 
Bihar and Orissa. Economy of administration 


would certainly require one High Court 
having ‘jurisdiction over more than one 
province. ' : ah 


The Hindustani area has not,- like Bengal 


. 


This would be < 


+ 
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or Maharashtra, one uniform literary langrage 
m use throughout its extent. ‘Within its area 
thé two dominant languages are: Hindi and 
Urdu. These two languages agree in their 
grammar, but have widely different vocabu- 
laries, only words relating to the commonest 
concerns of life being the same in both, while 
all culture-words in the former are drawn from 
Sanskrit and in the latter from Persian and 
Arabic. The difference in the vocabuleries 
of the two makes them substantially different 
languages, lying outside the limits of mutual 
intelligibility. 
cently founded in the Nizam’s capital has 
Urdu for its medium of instruction up tc the 
highest subjects: This will greatly widen 
the breach between Urdu and Hindi. The 
project -for making Hindustani a common 
lingua franca for. all India is bound to prove 
futile by reason of Hindustani being divided 
into Hindi and Urdu. English has practically 
become the common lingua franca of all India, 
and my present conviction is that this position 
of English will strengthen itself and endure, 
as being most convenient and beneficial for 
the country. 

_ The Hindustani area has several local 
dialects also—Punjabi, Rajasthani, Bhojouti, 
&c. But this does not at present cause any 
practical difficulty. The whole of this area is 
too extensive to be formed into a single 
«a Province. Part of it, the Punjab, has a long- 

recognised individuality of its own. &o it 

must be a province by itself. Oudh has also 
acquired an individuality of its own. So with 
some territory drawn from the Agra portion 

of the United provinces it may well form a 

province. The rest of the Agra portion, with 

Hindustani-speakiitg territories in Central 

India now lying outside it, and Behar n-inus 

Mithila. might form a province of the name of 

Benares, Such names as “Agra and Oudh,” 

the Central Provinces” and “the North-West: 

Frontier Province”, are inconvenient names, 

for no fitting names for the peoples of pro- 
 Winces so named-can be framed. The Central 

“Provinces would naturally break up inte two 
portions, one Marathi-speaking and the other 

Hindustani-speaking, and the North-West 

Frontier Province could very aptly be named 

Peshawar. Ceylon, ethnically Indian, slould 

be made a province of India, and Birma, 

ethnically non-Indian, should be put cul of 

India and made a separate Dominion. 

The division of India into provinces on a 
linguistic basis would be only one element 


The Osmania University re-- 


for the good Government of the country. 
Good Government:in full measure would be. a 
necessary result of the Swaraj that has to be 
won, and Swaraj has to be strenuously striven . 
for by the Indian peoples on pacific lines. 
When Swaraj. would be attained and India 
would become a member of the British Empire 
on a realy: equal footing with Britain, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, 
could India tolerate the possession by Portugal 
and Frence of portions of Indian. territory ? 
Certainly it could not. The Portuguese and- 
French possessions are all very small bits of 
territory with the exception only of Gea. These. 
possessions must be acquired. by India by. 
pacific means. Purchase by a money payment 
seems to be the only way of dealing with the 
Portuguese possessions. For the French’ 
possessions an exchange arrangement is. 
feasible. Mauritius with its present depen- 
dencies, and its former dependency of the 
Seye.wles, were old French possessions, and 
are stil. substantially French in spite of more 
than a hundred years of British rule. The. 
large element of people of French descent 
in the islands would be glad to return to 
France, and in French eyes Mauritius has 
perhaps a sort of sagredness as being the 
scene of the French classic tale of Paul et 
Virgavie ( Paul and Virginia ). The numerous 
Indien immigrants in Mauritius would be a 


sort of equivalent to the Indian population of 


French India, which may well be transferred 
to India, in return for Mauritius and its depen- 
dencies, which England may be persuaded 
to retrocede to France. Altogether the value 
of Mauritius and dependencies is far. higher 
than that of French India. But the two 
values may be equalised by a distribution of 
the New Hebrides Islands in the South Pacific 
between England and France in such a way 
that England may have a much larger share 
of them than France. Under.. the present. 
system of dual control the interests of England 
and France in the islands are held to be 
equal. The petty Portuguese and French 
settlements in India may retain their historical 
continuity by remaining as small republics 
with full freedom of internal administration 
and swing allegiance to India as the republic 
of Hamburg owed to the late German Empire. 

No sober-ssuinded man can think that, 
immediately or in the near future, a seve- 


-yance uf the connection between ludia and 


England would be Befeficial to India. | But 
the question has been raiséd as to whether 
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the connection should be a perpetual one or 
not. In the natural course of things the con- 
nection cannot be a perpetual one, however 
lorg it may last. Iniquity now reigns over 
intarnational dealings, as, for instance, the in- 
teriiction of free immigration, and will ap- 
parently reign long. So long England’s 
hetping hand will bea positive gain to India. 
Ags.n, monarchical feeling is now very strong 
in India. This feeling exists too in England 
and may continue to exist long, for the Crown 
is the bond that now holds together the 
Brtish Dominions. But this ‘bond cannot 
encxre for ever. Crowns have disappeared 
elsswhere in Europe, notably in Germany, 
where there were lately a lot of hereditary 
rulsrs of all grades, from Emperor down to 
pett Prince, and where but lately Kaiser 
Wihelm IT openly avowed his belief in the 
divire right of kings. 
long life of stiff conservatism, has recently 
cass off its monarch of semi-divine repute; 
anc. Muhammadans, typically conservative 
long, have now in Turkey cast off the Sultan 
inszite of his holy character as Khalif. Mon- 
archy, resting, as it does, on the principle of 


Even China, with its. 


inheritance of a public function, cannot con- 
sist with the most advanced stage of political 
development. So Britain cannot remain a 
monarchy for ever. 

When Britain becomes a republic, Canada, 
and the other British Dominions mùst also 
become such. All these republics are likely 
to range themselves beside the great American 
Republic, which is even now the foremost of 
English-speaking countries. All the English- 
speaking republics may federate themselves 


ha 


together and thus exercise a controlling influ- ’ 


ence for good over the rest of the world. It 
will be time then for India to become an in- 
dependent State and to be represented as 
such in the World-Council that may take the 
place of the present defective League of 
Nations. Britain and British Dominions can- 
not have any reasonable objection to such an 
arrangement. The English-speaking world 
in itself would be supreme in the world. 
Extent of territory, magnitude of natural 
resources, numerical strength of population 
and physical and mental vigour of popula- 
tion, all combined, would make it supreme. 
SYaMACHARAN GANGULI. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES AND THE GERMAN MARK l 


HE Moghul princes of India were famous 
for their love of luxury. They filled 
their palaces with articles of wonderful 

wo-xmanship from every corner of the world 
as xnown to them. But if one of them, by 
soms mysterious process, could manage to 
coms into a well-to-do and ‘“Westernised” 
modern Indian home, he would be scraped 
clear of all conceit within a very short time. . 

He would find the modern Indian home 
adcried with pictures printed in Germany and 
framed in English frames. It would be 
lighted with American electric lamps, con- 
troled by German switches. Lamp shades 
fron Venice, curtains from Belgium, vases 
from China and Japan and furnitiire from 
England would be found in many homes. He 
would be astonished to find the inmates dressed 
in 3olton and Manchester “marvels,” carrying 
Swss watches and smoking Cuban cigars. 
Thx women and ‘children would add to the 


astonishment by displaying French silks and 
Japanese feeding bottles and by swallowing 
England’s patent pills and bottled foods. 

The Moghul prince will presently-feel sick 
with the smell of foreign ‘scents’ and soaps 
and seriously repent his rash intrusion as soon 
as he is soaked in the stench of tinned salmon, 
ham paste and the cheese with a history and 
a horse power. 

So much about the well-to-do 
“Westernised” modern Indian. 
obtains every year from foreign countries 
metals and hardware, machinery, oils, sugar, 
chemicals, liquors, glass, railway plant, etc., 
worth crores of rupees. 

How do we pay for all these things ? 
Do we ship rupees to all the foreign 
sellers ¢ Certainly not; for what use would 
an Indian rupee have in Cuba or France ? 
Do we ship gold to them? Surely not; 
becatise we should then have to buy the gold 


and 


Modern India n 








‘from’ Johnson. 
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from outside in order to ship it, (we 
producé only a little gold and every year 
we import a large quantity ). Then how 
is it done? Just as we buy goods from 
abroad, foreigners buy a vast quantity of 
materials from India. We owe them for 


what they give us and they owe us for 


what we give them. Now, if A owes money 
to B, the latter has a right to send A a 
bill for the amount. Similarly merchants 
who have sold goods to foreigners have 
a right to draw a bill upon these buyers. 
They -do not go to foreign countries to 
collect. the sums but they sell these bills 
to others who have to make payments in 
foreign countries. The latter send these 
bills: to their foreign creditors, who collect 
the money from the people upon whom 
the bills are drawn. Thus, if Ramdas 
sells jute to Johnson and Ismail buys 
lenses from Smith and the transactions are 
for, any sum X; then Ramdas can draw a 
bill upon. Johnson and sell it to Ismail, 
(for rupees) and Ismail can send it to 
Smith, who will get the money (in pounds ) 
Thus no one has to ship 
rupees, pounds, gold or silver. These bills 
of exchange are the means of making pay- 
mefits in all countries. But in most cases 
indjviduals do not go about buying’ and 
selling bills. There are banks where one 
can sell bills at a discount ( determined by 
the “demand and supply of bills and the 
general condition of the money market). If 
a country sells more things than it buys, it 
has’ a larger supply of bills drawn upon other 
countries than there are bills drawn upon it by 
other countries. Hence its currency is less 
available to others than the latters’ currencies 
are’ available to ib. In other words, the cur- 
rency of a country which exports more than 
it imports is appreciated in terms of foreign 
currencies. ; 

Before the War all the principal 
currencies of the world had some definite 
relation with gold. That is to say, the 
standard coin (such as the rupee in India, 
the pound in England, the dollar in America, 
the mark in Germany, the frane in France, 
etc.) was worth a given quantity of ‘gold. 
Hence if owing to a dearth of bills of ex- 
change upon a country, its currency (i. eq bills 
upofi it) bécame too costly, people who had to 
make payments in that country could send 
gold in payment rather than a bill. (Of 
course here again the exchange banks under- 


took the job and sold artificially created bills 
to individuals). The cost of sending gold 
thus was a sort of limit to the upward flight 
of tae price of any foreign currency. If 
dollar bills became scarce in England owing 
to buying too muċh from America or any other 
reason, and if the cost of sending a dollar 


worth of gold to America were 7 ( A=gold 
contained in the dollar), then the value`of the 
dollar in England could rise upto Aty only. 


(This is only theoretically true ; as owing to 
legal or subtle prohibitions on the export of 
specie, the free flow of gold is checked result- 
ing in the exchange rate crossing the upper 
specie point. This has happened more than 
once in pre-war Germany). 

Thus in the -pre-war gold standard world, 
the balance of trade, (equality of debts and 
credits between countries) and the cost of ex- 
porting specie mainly controlled exchange 
movsaments and most people often overlooked 
the real nature of foreign exchanges. 

“he general pre-war idea of foreign ex- 
changes was based upon the assumption that 
the various currencies of the world should 
bear a definite relation to gold; that is to say 
that the standard coin of each currency would 
contain or represent a given quantity of gold. 
As she value of gold was for all practical pur- 
poses the same at any given time, in all the 
principal countries of the world; any change 
in she value or the purchasing power of gold 
could not lead to any far-reaching change in 
the relation that currencies bore to one an- 
other (slight changes were possible, but were 
limited by the cost of sending gold from 
country to country). Of course a cataclysmic 
change in either the quantity of saleable com- 
modities or the amount of available currency 
would lead to a temporary but violent change, 
but such occasions were rare and exceptional. 
Since the war the various principal currencies 
have severed their relations with gold. The 
one exception is the American dollar. 

Tae fundamental quality which determines the 
exchange value of any currency is its ability to 
buy goods or its purchasing power. This 
was no less true before the war but it has be- 
come more palpable of late. This is due to 
the fact that before the war the purchasing 
power of any or almost all currencies meant 
the purchasing power of gold, and the latter 
being highly stabteSthis aspect of the theory 
of foreign exchanges lost ntuch of its impor- 
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tance in the public eye.’ But now the cur- 
rencies have ( unfortunately ) come out of the 
sladow of gold and are showing every day 
their true nature to the world. 

The purchasing power of a currency 
depends upon its quantity and upon the 
amount of trade that is carried on with its 
help. Money or currency (let us assume that 
thay are co-extensive terms,althoughall instru- 
ments which serve as tnoney are not included 
in what is known as currency) is the instru- 
ment with and for which people buy and sell. 
It is the medium of exchange without which 
exchange would become too cumbrous. But 
the same money may serve over and over 
again as an instrument of buying and selling. 
The number of times any money is used per 
annum in effecting exchanges, determines its 
annual velocity of circulation. All such buy- 
ing and selling transactions form the trade of 
a country. Now lét us forget for the time 
being that money may have (in most cases 
now-a-days it has not) an intrinsic value apart 
from its value as a medium of exchange. 
Mcney' being the thing for which all people 
will sell goods, if there be an abundance of 
money in the ‘country, more money will be 
used in transactions (i. e., higher prices will 
be offered for goods in. general). If money be 
scarce, the users of money will not be in a 
` position to use it too liberally. But as, every 
time that money is used in a transaction, it 
serves its purpose once, if the velocity of cir- 
culation of money is increased the result would 
be she same as if the quantity of money were 
increased. Thus when we talk about the 
quantity of money in a country we mean effect- 
ive money, i.e., money X its velocity of circula- 
bior. If there be 1000 units of money in a 
country and if on an average each unit were 
used 10 times a year, the quantity of effective 
money in the country for the year would be 
10,000 units. Any money which is unused or 
in other words whose velocity of circulation is 
0, is excluded from our calculation. (A quan- 
tity x0 =0). j 

* We have seen that if trade remains con- 
start the more the quantity of money the 
higher will be the prices. In other words, 
more money will be used to buy the same 
quaatity of things. That is to say, the pur- 
chasing power of money will fall, other things 
being equal, the more it grows in quantity.’ 

The average purchasing power of money 
meaus the price which was to be paid for 
things in general. This cannot be deter- 


mined directly, as there is no such thing sold 
in the market as ‘things in general’, ‘There- 
fore we have to make up a list of a represen- 
tative group of things and their prices at any 
time. Broadly speaking’, the average of. these 
prices will be the price of things in general. 


Leaving alone technicalities, we may say that - 


the average of prices is found from this -list, 
But as all things in the group may not be 
equally important from the point of view of 
buying and selling, (e. g, a certain thing .may 
be one, transactions in which alone fill up.50 
per cent. of the trade of the, country and 
transactions in another may occupy only 5 
per cent. of the trade) we have to give special 
consideration to the more important aiticlés. If 
all things are included in the list in equal 
proportions, high prices for a thing of, little 
importance may raise the general price leyel, 
too high, or low prices for negligible things 
leave it too low. In order to prevent this the 


list is weighted, i. e., things are scheduled in. 


quantities increasing with their importance., 
We have now seen how the purchasing 
power of money is determined. Now, people 
buy foreign currency or foreign money, not 
for fun, but inorder to buy things, or to make 
paymenis, or, in short, to spend it in the foreign 
country. . That being so, the higher the 


. purchasing power of the money the higher. 


will be the price that will be paid for it., We 
have seen that, other things being equal, the 
more the quantity of money in a country, the 
less the purchasing power of the unit of 
money becomes. Hence a. ceaseless mass 
production of paper money always leads to a 
depreciation in its value.. This has actually 
happened in most countries since August 
1914 and in a very proneunced fashion in 
Russia, Austria and Germany.. Germany had 
to meet her tremendous war expenditure, 
largely with the help of the note-printing 
machinery. Owing to the extremely severe 
nature of the reparation demands, she had to 
keep them going after the armistice and the 
peace. This led to a progressive depreciation 
of the German Mark. After breaking off 
from its pre-war parity with the £ (about 
20m=£1) it hovered about the equation 
200/300—£1 for a time. Then it went down to 
600/700 to the pound. 
crossed tle boundary of [000 and in a’ few 
violent bounds, with temporary halts here and 
there, it astounded the- financial world by 
becoming worth even less than 1000 per 
shilliug. The purchasing power of the Mark 


Early in 1922. it. 
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has fallen but not low enough to justify such 
degeneration. in the exchange market. We 
shall ‘try to find out (1) why its exchenge 
value has fallen so low, (2) whether it is a 
deliberate policy of the Germans to depre- 


« ciate the Mark, and, (3) if so, why ? 


We have already said that people generally 
buy foreign money to spend it, and that 
for this .reason the purchasing power of 
foreign money is of primary importance. We 
determine the purchasing power of a currancy 
or the money of any country. with the help 
of index numbers, and variations in the pur- 
chasing power are also located by the index 
numbers. A representative group of articles 
is taken and quantities of each article and 
the prices are noted. The quantity, of any 
article will be determined by tts impor:ance 
in the trade of the country ‘( weighting ). This 
done, the average of the prices of the various 
quantities of the various articles will show 
the general purchasing power of the money. 
When prices rise, the purchasing power of 
money falls, and vice versa. 

Now, when people buy a foreign cur- 
rency, the purchasing power of that cur- 
rency assumes a different nature to them from 
what it is to the inhabitants of that covutry. 
The inhabitants of the country will -udge 
the purchasing power of the money by 
what it can buy m the country, and many 
things such as, all sorts of food, clothing, 
housing rent, railway fare, builders’ charges, 
lawyers’ and doctors fees, etc, will enter 
into their list. But to the foreign buyers 
of the currency many of the above things 
will be of no importance. He will judge 
the’ purchasing power of the currency by 
what it: can buy” for him. ‘That is to say, 
only articles, entering. into the fcreign 
trade of the country will be considered by 
him. Now the purchasing power of money 
thay be x internally, but to the. foreigner it 
may be x+y, y being any + or — quantity : 
Many things and services are fairly cheap 
in Germany, but articles entering into 
external trade are relatively expensive, 30 the 
exchange value of the mark is lower than 
it should be, if judged by its internal 
purchasing power. Then again, obstrections 
to trade, either economic or po.itical, 
force the buyer of foreign currercy to 
offer lower prices. For who would venture 
to buy the money of a country where 
revolutions may take place any moment or 
where the value of money is 


AND THE GERMAN MARK 


- Swiss francs kept in a Swiss bank, 


* marks. 


fluctaating “concerned pays only py 
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always on account of a constant issue of 
fresh paper money ? Thus trade risks have 
further lowered the exchange value of the 
German mark. But the most potent cause 
is the progressive increase of the quantity 
of money. 

The German government has to pay 
large snins to foreigners on account of the 
reparations, etc. It cannot get enough 
in taxes out of the rich German merchants, 
becanse they keep their money in foreign 
banks im pounds, dollars or francs. When 
assessment is made, perhaps a merchant is 
found to. possess 25,00,000 marks worth of 
but 
when the time for the payment of the 
tax comes the same quantity of Swiss 
francs become worth 50,00,00 marks on 
account of the depreciation of the mark. 
So the merchant pays a smaller fraction 
of his income to the Government than was 
originally determined.* This is the problem 
of the vanishing Mark for which the German 
government has to print more and more paper 
And in consequence the mark falls in 
its purchasing power progressively. Then 
again, on account of the continued depreciation 
of the mark, people. do not want to keep 
marks in their pockets if they can help 
it. Most people buy things with the mark 
and rə-sell them when necessary. This 
means that people are buyiny and selling 
much more than usual. The velocity of 
circulazion of the mark is thus accelerated 
and this has cansed the quantity of active 
or effecitve money to be much greater than it 
would be under normal conditions. 

We have seen how the German mark has 
depreciated. Now we-shall try to find out why 
it has done so. The so-called tragedy of the 
German mark has been more of a tragedy to 
foreign speculators that to the Germans. Of 
course the wage-earners of Germany are 
suffering much but there are some people who 
are not; and they have the power. : 

Germany has to buy foreign money. She 
would do so profitably if she could create a 
demand for her currency in foreign countries, 
By progressively depreciating the mark, 


* A 10 per cent. tax on 25,00,000 would 
be 2,0,000 or =; of the income. If when 
paying the tax the income becomes worth 
50,006,000 and if only, 2,50,000 is paid, the 
tax becomes a 5 per cent. tax and the par ty 
of his income, 





foreigners have been lured to buy marks either 
for speculation or for buying German goods 
at cheap prices. The latter also increases 
Germany’s trade and lessens her unemploy- 
ment. Both are gains, whereas spasmodic 
ficctuations by occasional sales of large quan- 
tities of marks would be less useful. Going to 
the money market as a seller of marks is 
a much less enviable- position than having 
otaers to come and buy the marks. Also, by 
continually lowering the value of the mark, a 
large profit is madg at the cost of speculators. 

In most cases prices are charged to forbign 
buyers of German goods in sterling or dollar. 
Brt the external value of the mark falls with 
a greater speed than its internal value. Hence, 
as wages, etc., in Germany are paid in marks, 
the German merchant makes a good profit by 
exchanging the dollars or pounds for marks. 
Far example, if when an ‘order is taken the 
calculation of costs ( including normal profits ) 
included 50 per cent. in wages, rent, carriage, 
atc., and if the price is settled at £100, with 
the mark at 5000 to the pound; the wages, 
etc., were meant to be 500050 marks. But 
wken the £100 is received, the mark is quoted 
at 10,000=£1. This means a 100 per cent. 
riss in the rate of exchange. But internal 
pr:ces in marks may have risen only 50 per 
cent. So that now wages, ete., will cost only 
5,C00 x 50-+ $(5000 x 50)==8,75,000 marks ; but 
the trader will obtain 10,000 x 100 = 10,00,000 
marks. Out of this he is now paying in 
wages, etc., 3,75,000 marks or 1,25,000 marks 
less than 50 per cent. of the: price received. 
This extra profit is made partly or mostly at 
the cost of the German workman whose wages 
do not keep pace with the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the mark. 

By depreciating the mark Germany has 
prectically got rid of her national debt. Ger- 
many owes, let us say, 182,000,000,000 marks 
to other nations. If we state the amount of her 
national debt in the same proportion, it will 
staadat theastounding figure of 240,000,000,000 
marks. The debt to other nations is payable 
in gold marks but the national debt simply 
in marks. Therefore a reduction in the value 
of the mark means a reduction in the weight 
of this debt. If Germany had to pay 50 per 
cert. of its annual national revenue as interest 
on this debt, she has to pay much less now. 
Let us assume that 100 crore marks are 


borrowed at 6 per cent. interest per annum and. 
ee 
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that Germany’s annual revenue is 12 crore 
marks, Now, if the mark is depreciated pro- 
gressively, prices in marks will go on rising. 
All incomes, generally speaking, will increase. 
in terms of the mark. If the national income 


were 500 crore marks, then, even though the™, 


real wealth of the country remain constant, a 
1000 per cent. depreciation of the mark will 
lead to a total national income of 5000 crores 
of marks, and the revenue, if assessed in the 
same proportion, will be 120 crores, But the 
interesù on 100 crores worth of national 
bonds will remain the same, i. e., 6 crore marks. 
So that instead of 50 per cent, of the revenue 


. only 5 per cent. will have to be spent as 


interest on the national debt. In terms of a 
stable currency the bonds will be worth ry of 
their original value. 

The national debt of modern Germany has 
become, owing to the depreciation of the mark, 
lighter by more than 500-times. As a result, 
foreign holders of the debt have lost to the 
extent that the German state has gained. 

Then again the millions of jmarks which 
foreigners hold now on speculation have been 
a source of profit to the Germans. They 


took currency with a buying power and gave > 


paper marks or its equivalent. They have 
utilised what they obtained; but the marks 
will probably never enable the holders to 
get back even 5 per cent. of their investments 
from Germany in the shape of purchases or 
anything. Some people have already sold off 
marks at the price of waste paper. 

Will Germany try to deflate her currency ? 
If she does, her national debt will regain its 
weight the more the deflation. The holders 
of paper marks will be able to buy more 
things in Germany. Will she do it ? More- 
over a bankrupt Germa& government does 
not mean a bankrupt Germany. : 

Herr Stinnes and Co., may yet find a way 
to effect a dissipation of the reparation 
dreams. They may successfully stage-manage- 
a revolution in order to throw overboard the 


assets and the liabilities of the present govern- -. 


ment. A devaluation of the mark (a new 
gold parity such as x gold=80,000 paper 
marks ) is more than an expectation. But no 
one knows or dare predict what will be the 
final act of the most stupendous swindle in 
the history of finance. 


ASHOKE CHATTERJEE, 
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BY N. C. MEHTA, I. C. 8. 


c HE task of polities lies in forming as 
correct an anticipation as possible of 
what otler people will do under given 

circumstances. The qualification for forming this 
anticipation is seldom innate to such a degree 
that it does not require, before it can be effective, 
acertain amount of professional experience and 
personal knowledge, and I cannot avoid certain 
disquieting impressions when I consider to what 
an extent these attributes lave been lost by our 
leading circles.” ( Bismarck* ) 

The mighty edifice of which Bismarck was 
the principal architect is now in ruins; but 
future generations will not easily forget the 
services which Bismarck rendered not ‘only to 
Germany but to the world at large. Within less 
than 25 years, Germany’ had become a mighty 
nation, whereas she was only a, conglomeration 
of petty conflicting states before. The contribution 
of Imperial Germany lay not so much in its martial 
glory as in its gigantic strides in spheres 
educational and intellectual. Germany like 
Japan was a parvenu on the stage of European 
politics and consequently if the strength of 
its sabre was sometimes unduly empliasized 
or made too much of both by outsiders as 
well as by its own nationals, there was 
nothing to marvel at; because Europe is still 
obsessed with the cult of brute power. Germany 
was still in the womb of time at the commence- 
ment of the 19th cenjury; but before the cen- 
tury was over, it had yjsen to be one of the fore- 
most powers of the European World. 

' Europe only recognises the greatness of a 
people by the number of its legions anc the 
strength. of its artillery. What was, however, 
more important for the world was that all, of. a 
sudden Germany had come into the front rank of 
world’s peoples from the point of view of culture 
‘and civilisation. The Germanic people no doubt 
had its share in the contribution of Europear civi- 
lisation but it was after all the work of a few men 
of genius who now and then illumined the times 
in which they lived. Goethe, the most versatile 
man of the nineteenth century, was internacional 
in his genius and his sympathies. Schiller first 
sounded the note of nationalism ; and nationalism 


*New Chapters of Bismarck’s Autobiography, 
translated by’ Bernard Miall, pages 304-5, 1£20, 
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which had become the fetish of nineteenth century 
politics, was to have its most ominous develop- 
ment in the rise and fall of the German Empire 
before kalf a century was.over. i 


It is sometimes the misfortune of nations to 
have at the helm, people who are not equal to -the 
strain of their responsibilities. Germany - and 
Turkey and perhaps Russia are-the most instruc- 
tive examples of how the efforts of a great nation 
may be brought to nothing by the follies’ of 
flatteravs, adventurers, vainglorious imperialists, 
well-meaning mediocrities'and puffed-up royalties. 
Christian Europe never believed in Christianity 
and ‘consequently there has been a distortion of 
values to an extent which was never realised 
before the outbreak of the Great War. Bismarck, 
who had always a wonderful insight into the 
problems of practical politics, wrote long before 
the tragely of the Great War that “one may 
say of the European natidhs in general that that 
king is the most truly national and the most be- 
loved who has won the bloodiest laurels for his 
country ; sometimes even when he has lost them 
again through his own neglect. Charles XII 
obstiriately led his Sweden toward the ruin of her 
powerful position, yet one-finds his portrait in the 
houses of the Swedish peasants, as a symbol of 
Sweden’s glory, more frequently than that of 
Gustevus Adolphus. A lover of peace, a benefactor 


‘to lis people, and a civilising agent does - not, 


as a rule, influence the Christian nations ‘of 
Europe so deeply and so inspiringly as one who 
is ready to make victorious use of the blood and 
treasure of his subjects on the battlefield. Louis 
XIV and Napoleon, whose wars ruined the nation 
and in the end had little result, have remained 


‘the pride of the French, aud the more homely 


services of other monarchs and - governments 
remain thrust into the background.. If I picture 
to myself tlie history of the European peoples, 
T find no instance in which honourable and self- 
sacriicing care for the peaceful prosperity of the 
nation has had a stronger power of attraction for 
the sympathies of the people than martial glory, 
victorious battles and the conquest of even rebelli- 
ous territories.” 7 
Bismarck’s two volumes of “Thoughts and Remi- 
niscences” have cee ety become a classic and 
the New Chapters of his Autobiography will 
doubtless be welcomed by all stúdents of Instory. 
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The robust commonsense, the massive intellect, 
the shrewd insight in affairs practical and the 
single-minded sense of duty and the exceptional 
freedom from personal ambition and above all 
the pungent humour which were characteristic 


of the man will be found amply exemplified in. 


shese New Chapters of his life. After centuries 
af torpor Germany had again arisen and come 
into her own with the turning back of the Napo- 
leonie legions from the soil of Prussia. The intel- 
lectual renaissance was the harbinger of political 
zevival. The new cult of nationalism did not 
` make its force fully felt till the second half, of the 
ninetéenth century. The ‘doctrine of the balance 
of power had been knocked to the ground and 
-he new idol of geographical frontiers had been 
installed instead. The most successful devotees 
at this new shrine were undoubtedly Prince 
Bismarck and Count Cammillo de Cavour. -Both 
enlisted their great capacities entirely in the 
service of their'country. Personal ambition was 
subardinated to the common weal and hence the 
result was more lasting though the glory of it 
was on that very account divided. 
Bismarck has perhaps not received his meed 
cf appreciation, eres at the ‘hands of 
Trench and English writers, for obvious reasons. 
He is often painted as the incarnation of Macchi- 
avelli and the champion of the policy of blood 
“and iron. But the problems of Germany in the 
niddle of the nineteenth century were extremely 
difficult and complicated and required a man of iron 
nerves and unflinching will to fuse all the discor- 
dant elements into one harmonious whole. Bis- 
~ marck has sufferred in his reputation because the 
unification of Germany had to be purchased at 
tae point of the bayonet and in the process a 
pond people like the'French came to be humilia- 
ted. The rise of Germany was too sudden and 
phenomenal to be easily acceptable to the com- 


munity of nations, particularly to England and’ 


France, which had come to regard themselves as 
born leaders of European civilisation. A century 
hance . Bismarck will probably get his proper 
place in the pantheon of nation-builders. Japan 
was luckier in that its resurrection was announced 
by a victory over a semi-Huropean power when 
all Europe was watching as an amused and dis- 
irterested spectator of an apparently unequal 
contest and consequently it has not aroused the 
same prejudice and heart-burning in the Buro- 
pean World as did the rise of Germany. 

Bismarck was an extraordinarily shrewd 
jedge of men and nowhere did his judgments 
stand the test of time so well as in his prophecies 
about the future of Germany in the event of a 
ecnflict with Russia and in his estimate of 
the ex-Kaiser William IJ. When the inexperien- 
ced General Caprivi expressed doubts as to his 
capacity to undertake the responsibilities of the 
-Office of the Imperial Chancellor, the Kaiser 
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allayed the misgivings with the following words : 
“There’s no need for you to be anxious; one 
man’s much like another, and TPI accept the 
responsibility for all transactions.” Bismarck’s 
caustic comment on this was, “Let us hope that 
the next generation will gather the fruits of this, 
kingly self-confidence.”—Ominous words which 
were destined to be truer than their author could 
have anticipated. The Iron Chancellor always 
claimed that he never lost his sense of humour 
even cn the most critical occasions, and this 
claim is more than justified by his brilliant 
sallies, which are found scattered here and there d 
in his “Thoughts and Reminiscences” and his “New 
Chapters of - Autobiography”. General Caprivi 
had definite orders from his Imperial Master not 
to consult Bismarck when he took over charge of ' 
tle foreign office from the latter. Bismarck has 
only this to say thereon: “It has never been my 
experience that the transfer of a lease did not} 
demand a certain understanding between the out- 
going and the incoming tenant; but in the 
Government of the German Empire with all its 
complicated relations, no such necessity was 
apparent.” Bismarck said that he was ‘neither 
a courtier nor a mason’ and even after 42 years 
of political service under 3 Kaisers, he had lost 
none of his native bluntness when that bluntness 
was necessary in the interests of his country. 
When Kaiser Wilhelm II wrote pompous letters ~ 
to the Chancellor justifying his association as 
Crown Prince with the ‘Home Mission’ and 
referred to him for advice, Bismarck replied 
quite in his characteristic vein that he had 
nothing against Stacker, the missionary, excepts 
that he had only one defect as politician; namely, 
that he was a priest ; and that as a priest his only 
fault was that he dabbled in politics. He wrote : 
“The evangelical clergyman, as soon as he feels 
that he is strong enough, is as much addicted to 
theocracy as-a Catholic, and it is all the more 
difficult to deal with him iw that he las no Pope 
over him. I am a devoat Christian, but I fear 
that I might go astray in my belief if 1, like the 
Catholic, were confined to the mediation of a 
priest between me and my God.” When William -a 
IL as Crown Prince was desirous of announcing his 
accession to the throne with a fanfare of high- 
sounding verbiage to his future colleagues of the 
Princes of the German Empire in anticipation 
the ‘not impossible eventuality of the early or 
unexpected decease of the Kaiser and his father,’ 
the Iron Chancellor replied without any further 
ceremony and wrote, “I have the honour submis- 
sively to remind your Royal Highness of the 
projected document of the 29th November of 
last year, and I should like respectfully to advise 
you to burn it without further delay.” 

The story of Bismarck’s dismissal is now a 
commonplace of text-books on European History, 
but it is told in authoritative words’ for the first | 
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time in these New Chapters of his life. “The Lew 
ruler felt the need, not only of getting rid of his 
mentor, but of permitting of no eclipse in -he 
present or the future, such as might ensue from 
the unrolling of a cloud from the Chancellery, 
perhaps like the cloud evoked by Richelieu or 
‘Mazarin. An incidental remark made by Coant 
Waldersee at breakfast, in the presence of she 
aide-de-camp, Adolf von Bulow, had made a 
lasting impression on him: that Frederick she 
Great would never have been the Great if on his 
aecession to power he had found and retainec a 
Minister of Bismarck’s importance and authority.” 
The Chancellor was called upon to report to the 
Kaiser- at the foreign office on the morning of the: 
15th March. The Kaiser took- objection to 
Bismarck’s reception of Windthorst, a librral 
leader, without his previous permiss on. 
Bismarck writes: “I differed from him, irdi- 
cating my liberty to receive visits in my cwn 
house, particularly such as it was my official duty 
to receive, or such as I had a reason for 
receiving.” “If His Majesty wished to reprcach 
me in respect of this motive, it was just as if His 
Majesty were to forbid his General Staff, in Eme 
of war, to reconnoitre the’ enemy. I could not 
submit to such control over private matters and 
my personal movements in my own house. 3ut 
the Kaiser peremptorily demanded: ‘Not even 
when your Sovereign commands it P? I persisted 
in my refusal.” . i 
The immediate cause for the dismissal wLich 
took place on the 18th March was in connec ion 
with Bismarck’s flat refusal to carry out His 
¥.Majesty’s command to cancel the order of 1352 
which made it incumbent on the Ministers to send 
their proposals to the Kaiser only through the 
Chancellor. The. resignation of Bismarck was 
duly accepted by William II with the usual letter 
of gratitude and regret and’ the grant of dignity 
of the Duke of Lauenburg and the gift of a ife- 
size portrait of the youthful monarch. The old 
Chancellor thanked Hæ Majesty for the ‘grac-ous 
words’ with which he had accompanied his 
dismissal, and accepted~his first class funeral 
obsequies in the shape of a military salute ordered 
by the Kaiser on his-departure from Berlia on 
the 29th March, 
_ Bismarck writes : “My independence as a poli- 
tical leader has been honestly over-estimated by 
my friends, and for their own purposes by my 
adversaries. What was attainable I took on 
account, and on my side it only came to a strike 
in cases where my personal sense of honour was 
involved.” He was a confirmed believer ir the 
order of monarchy “whose upholder was reso.ved 
not only to co-operate diligently in times of paace 
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in the Governmental business of the country, but 
also, in critical times to fall sword in hand, tighting 
for his right, on the steps of his throne, rather 
than ytebl.” A somewhat old-fashioned ideal 
for so modern a man as the Iron Chancellor. 

Bismarck was essentially pacific but he was 
too much cf a practical man to have very much 
regard for high-sounding platitudes as form the 
common stock of verbiage in democratic countries. 
He always maintained that a quarrel with Russia 
was only possible if Germany’s statemanship’ 
went bunkrupt. He was profoundly uneasy at 
the purely military training of the young Kaiser 
William If; and it was unfortunate that his at- 
tempts ty temper it with civil influences came to 
nothing. His estimate of the Kaiser was that he 
“is to-day in the position of a ship’s océupant 
whose navigation arouses the apprehensions of the 
crew, and he sits smoking a cigar over the powder- 
barrel.” After forty years’ occupancy of the 
German Empire, Bismarck was thoroughly con- 
scious of his importance and he did not hesitate 
to call a spade a spade to his youthful master, 
who, abeve all, loved theatricals more tham any- 
thing else, and the young monarch’s disinclination 
to share the glory of the coming years of his’ rule 
with the old dviveller of the Iron Chancellor was 
easily understandable. 

To students: of ancient Indian history, the 
character of Bismack aryl his’ ontlook on life 
would immediately suggest a comparison with 
the Mauryan Chancellor, Chanakya. Both were 
confirmed believers in the principle of monarchy 
but were more devoted to the principle, rather 
than to the person, of the monarch. Their mas- 
terful personalities sought to use even the Prince 
as, merely a tool for carrying out the policy which 
they thought to be right for the good of the 
State. Both were utterly unscrupulous as to the 
methods employed so long as they were udopted 
in pursuance of a definite policy; singularly 
farsighted, unbiassed and passionless in’ their 
outlook, and abler than the monarchs they served. 
Their vision of achievement was strictly confined 
within tke frontiers of their country and was not 
mellowed or made gracious with any tinge of idea- 
lism which characterised the actions of great 
rulers lik2 Asoka or Akbar. Their policy was 
one of thorough-going opportunism ; it was their 
weakness as well as strength. The career 
of Prince Bismarck is particularly instructive to 
politicians of subject races. ‘he difficulties 
which Bismarck and Cavour and even their an- 
cient prototype Chanakya encountered and’ over- 
came cught to indicate the magnitude of the 
work which is involved in the uplift of a whole 
nation. i 
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THE STORY OF MANKIND? — >` 5 


GtHIS beautifully written history for children 
may be briefly summed up under the follow- 
ing heads : . . 

1. -It is an important lesson in the technique 
of reducing historical data to simple, 
dramatic form. 

2. Itis anti-Asiatic. 

3. It is pro-British. 

4, Itis nota story of “mankind”, but only of 

Europe. 

Although written for children, the book is 
fascinating reading for adults. In lucid and 
beautiful English, and throughout adhering to 
an artistic simplicity in style and treatment 
which Indians would do well to’ emulate, the 
book carries the reader from the earliest dawn of 
nmin down through European History to the late 
world war. The writer retains his impersonal 
and often humorous interpretation of ancient and 
medieval wars and war-makers ; he gives a true 
account of the base economic motives: of the 
Crusaders, of the religious wars of Europe, of the 
Holy Alliance, and he de&ls ix a most human way 
with the social and econoniic foundations of 
Greece and Rome. ‘He is always lucid, intimate 
and humorous, as if talking personally to a group 
of children around him. 

But when he touches anything Asiatic—and 
in reality he does little more than touch Asia—or 
when he deals with the British Empire, or with 
the late world war,.he does not see these pheno- 
mena in true historical perspective, but he 
permits inaccuracy and prejudice to mar his work. 
It is unfortunate, for unwary readers will accept 
his account as written, since his prejudices are 
woven into the story in a most insidious and 
seductive manner. This makes the volume all 
the more dangerous. 

For example, the headings. of two chapters 
may be taken to show his attitude toward Asian 
conquerors on the one hand, and European, on 
the other. Under “The Persian Wars”, is a sub- 
head which reads, “How the Greeks defended 
Europe against Asiatic Invasion,. and drove the 
Persians back across the Aegean Sea.” Two 
chapters later, under the chapter on “Alexander 
the Great”, the sub-head reads: “Alexander the 
Macedonian establishes a Greek World-Empire 
and what became of this high ambition” ; here 
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there is no mention of “European invasion” of 
Asia. The treatment of the two chapters is 
equally interesting: the viewpoint is always 
European. For .example, when the Persians 
attempted to invade Greece, the reader is shown 
Greece’s preparations for defence, the internal 
troubles between Athens and Sparta, the attitude 
of the population during the battles, and an 
account‘is even given of the runner Pheidippides 
who carries the tiews of Greek victory to Athens. 
But in the chapter on Alexander’s invasion of 
Asia, we do not-get a picture of Asia’s prepa- 
rations for defence. The reader is shown, 
instead,‘ nothing but Alexanders side of the 
story, of his conquest of kingdom after kingdom, 
his invasion of ‘India, and, in the words of the 
author, of his “leaving a higher civilization 
behind.” 


Later on, against Jenghis Khan the most 
hostile racial and color prejudice is exhibited, 
while in dealing with the equally atrocious inva- 
sions and subjections of Asia ( the author speaks 
respectfully of “colonial expansion”) by European 
brigands, cut-throats and thieves, nothing of an 
adverse nature is mentioned. To quote directly 
from a passage regarding Jenghis Khan and his 


followers : . 


“No‘Russian could lope to survive unless he 
was willing ‘to creep before a dirty little yellow 
man who sat in a tent somewhere in the heart of 
the steppes of sduthern Russia and spat at him.” 

Now, a howl of protest would go up from all 
Europe were an Asiatic author to write in the 
same strain as follows : ° 

“No Indian ( or Chinesæor any other Asiatic ) 
could hope to survive unless he was willing to 
creep before a dirty little European who sat iwa 
stolen palace somewhere in the plains of India 
Cor China ) and spat at him.” ANE, 

A few more passages may be quoted to show 
the double standard of political morality which 
this writer, like all other European historians}. 
maintains. On page 387, he speaks of a “secret 
society of Greek patriots” who had been prepar- 
ing the way for a revolt against the Turks, and 
two pages later he writes with admirablé feeling 
of the victory of these Greek “patriots”, and 
remarks that the “policy of reaction and stability 
suffered its second great defeat” after the forma- 
tion of the Holy Alliance. - He likewise writes in 
a similar strain of Italy, some of the Balkan 
countries and of South American republics. 

This is all very noble, but what of the struggle 
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of non-European nations for independence $ Or 
even ‘of the European nation, Ireland ? Cr are 
these beyond the pale of “mankind” ? At least 
there is ‘not one word about them in any part of 
the book. We may take it for granted thas the 
word “patriot” -would not be used about an Indian 
or any other Asiatic, nor would it-be applied to 
any one of that vast army of Irish martyrs. The 
Greek struggle for independence started in 1821; 
Trelaad’s in tlré 11th century. In the 17th cen- 
tury, Haidar Ali of Mysore followed a long -ist of 
Indian patriots, and had issued his famous mani- 


‘festo’ to “the Indian Princes, calling upon them to 


unite to drive out the invader even though it 
might lead to the loss of their thrones and all 
their personal possessions. China waged” three 
wars, with England in an effort to keep opium 
from its people ; lost; was drugged, and ‘its terri- 
tory divided. Persia, as well as Young Turkey, 
tried for years to get rid of the alien octopases— 
chiefly Russia’ and England—which were destroy- 
ing their vitality, but failed. But in mó ‘plete in 
this story of “mankind”, neither under the chap- 
ters devoted to the movements for national in- 
dependence; nor-on “colonial expansion” and war, 
is thére any ‘mention ‘of the struggle ‘of Asia 
against what the Japanese—in reply: to ‘the 
“yellow: peril” ‘cant,—rightly refer to as the “white 
disaster”. Instead, on page 452, van Loon writes : 
“In the year 1883 England, the largest 
colonial empire the world has ever seen, arder- 
took to ‘protect? Egypt. -She performed this 
task “most efficiently and to the gredt material 
benefit of that much neglected country, which 
ever since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1868 
had been threatened with a foreign invasion.” 
Just as if England were not a “foreign” 
invader! And throughout the volume the same 
attitude prevails, the author being subtly and 
even often irrelevantly pro-British and untrathful. 
‘In view of the cunning and animality of 
England’s oceupation of India, Egypt, and Persia, 
and of the long wars of conquest in India, 
Burma, Afghanisthan, China, South Africs, etc., 
the following passage in this book is of interest 
as a Study in artistic lying: | f 
“There never has been a good cause however 
unpopular or however ‘distant, which has not 
counted a number of Englishmen among its 
staunchest adherents...... They rather admirs their 
eccentric neighour who drops everything to go 
and fight for some obscure people in, Asia or 
Africa> and when he has been killed thcy give 
him a fine public funeral and hold him up to 
their children as an example of valor and 
chivalry.”—P. 388. = 
Again, one becomes absorbed in an eccount 
of, say, the reactionary policy of the Holy 
Alliance on the European continent when suddenly 
an entirely irrelevant—and likewise false— 
sentence like the following is thrust in: 


“The neglected provinces (“Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ) were as well managed as the best of the 
British colonies, and that is saying a great deal.” 

Or, in the middle of an account of European 
politics, such poisondus, untruthful sentences as 
the follcwing are slipped in without any occasion 
whatsoever : f 

“The greatest glory of England’ does ‘not lie 
in her vast colonial possessions, in her wealth or 
her navy, but in the quiet heroism and indepen- 
dence of her average citizen...... The Englishman 
obeys the law because he knows that respect for 
the rigLts of others marks the difference between 
a dog-kennel and civilized society (!)......If his 
country does something which he believes to be 
wrong, he gets up and- says so and the govern- 
ment which he attacks will respect him and will 
give him full protection agaiust the mob,” ete., 
etc. 

One is surprised ‘that the ‘author admits the 
existence of “mobs” in England ; one would think 
that mcbs exist only-in Asia and in other coun- 
tries which revolt against the British Empire. 
The author might easily have left ont the seven 
pages which alone dre given to the entire history 
of India and China combined; and used these for 
the listing of noble“Englishmen who have fought 
so unselfishly for some “obscure people in Asia”, 
say India, Egypt, China or Persia. We ourselves 
could start the list by mentioning such English 
“heroes” as Lawrence, Cornwallis, Hastings, 
Lord Curzon, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Michel 
O'Dwyer, and General Dyer. The Irish Re- 
publicans and the “Boers might be called upon 
to furnish a few other names for the use of this 
apologist of force. 

According to van Loon, India’s Cultural 
History seems to start with Buddha, and China’s 
with Confucius. The seven pages on Indian and 
Chinese History, are given to a description of 
the personal lives of ‘these two great sages,— 
whom he surprisingly recognizes as great men. 
But we tind that he champions Buddlia’s cause 
merely to paint a dontrast between him and the 
very evil conditions in India. Whenever he 
touches upon any concrete fatt regarding condi- 
tions in India, he makes ‘false statements. 
Perhaps this is due to an ignorance of Indian 
History ; but in the absence ‘of knowledge, it is 
not necessary that one should always paint the 
worst of a people ; this shows a mental tendency 
to believe all that is evil of Asia.. Take the fol- 
lowing passages from pages 244 and 245 :— 

“To maintain themselves ( d.e., the Aryan 
conquerors of India), in the séats of the mighty, 
they had divided, the population into different 

“classes and generally a system of ‘caste’ of the 
most rigid sort had been’ enforced upon the 
natives. The desceadgnts of the Indo-European 
conquerors belonged to the jighest ‘caste’, the 
class of warriors and nobles. Next came the 
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casta of the priests. Below these followed the 
peasants and the business men. The ancient 
natives, however, ‘who were called Pariahs, formed 
a class of despised and miserable slaves and 
never could hope to be anything else. 

“Even the religions of the people were a matter 
of caste. The old Indo-Europeans, during their 
thousands of. years of wandering, had met with 
many strange adventures. These had been 
collected in a book called the Veda.... 

“The majority of the Indian people, therefore, 
lived in'misery,” ete., etc. 

Later on, on page 449, the author spends a 
number of pages answering his critics. - Here he 
states that “no race ever played a more pictures- 
que role in history than the’ Mongolians, aud no 
race, from the point of view of achievement or 
intelligent progress, was of less value to the rest 
of mankind.” 

A. few pages later he opens his chapter on the 
recent world-slaughter by calling it “the great 
war which was really the struggle for a new and 
better world.” Perhaps the Chinese and other 
Mongolians would have held a higher place in his 
estimation had they assisted in the murder of 
their human brothers. Even if they did not, 
perhaps they should be given credit for this 
struggle for a “new and better world”, since they, 
themselves, originally manufactured gunpowder 
and thereby revealed the process by which the 
progressive nations of the*west have been able to 
blow each other to pieces. 

It is not possible to pass by this volume 
without comparing the author’s treatment of 
Christ with that of his treatment of Mohammed. 
We have no desire to defend either Christ or 
Molammed or any other religious teacher. But 
instead of being discredited in our eyes because 
he made an honest living as a camel-driver, 
Mohammed compels our admiration far more than 
if he had been a fat debauched Prince or Nawab 
with money and power enough to buy all the men 
and women in Arabia. Christ likewise deserves 
eredit so long as he worked as a carpenter. But 
there does not seem to be enough cultural, reli- 

ious or mental differences between the war-like 
followers of these two teachers to warrant the 
author’s hostility to one and sympathy for the 
other. He is, instead, very sympathetic to Christ. 
But he shows no sign of sympathy in dealing 
with Mohammed, although in various parts of his 
history he later gives great credit to Moslem 
cultural and scientific achievements in the Middle 
Ages. Van Loon states that Mohammed deliber- 
ately set out to make himself a prophet; this he 


did by first making himself independent by. 


“marrying his employer, the rich widow Chadija”; 
his “neighbours laughed most heartily” when he 


“continued to annoy them with his speeches” and - 


they “regarded him as a lunatic and a public bore 
who deserved no mercy.” ‘Later in Medina, he 
says, Mohammed “found it easier to proclaim 
himself a prophet than in his home city, where 
every one had known him as a simple camel- 
driver.” 

“ Van Loon departs from his pro-British senti- 
ments in only one instance in his account of the 
story of “mankind”; he declares that the English 
Parliament is not the Mother’ of Parliaments, as 
Indian students have been made to believe by 
subtly-prepared textbooks forced upon them by, 
the British Government. Many Indians are as 
proud of the English Parliament as if it-were their 
own private circus. In Iceland, van Loon states, 
the “Althing”, or the assembly of free landown- 
ers held their regular meetings in the ninth cen- 
tury; in Switzerland likewise; in Spain, the 
“cortes”, or King’s Council, was opened to com- 
moners in the first half of the 12th century; in 
Holland there was representative government in 
the 13th century ; in France, in 1302, representa- 
tives of the cities were admitted to the French 
Parliament; the Danehol of Denmark was re- 
established in 1814; the Swedish Riksdag held its 
first meeting in 1859. 

This bit of information may be a sad blow to 
those many pro-British Indians who so love their 
masters that—as an Indian exile is wont to say-— 
when they die they believe their souls go to 
England. 

To sum up, the book is misnamed when it is 
called a story of “mankind”. It is, instead, a 
history of Europe, and in this respect it is an ex- 
traordinary history. As a study in. the: technique 
of historical narrative it deserves the praise which 
has been so extravagantly showered upon it by a 
number of western historians. In reading it, 
children will not consider histery one of the many 
curses of youth. But from its viewpoint on Asia 
it is no better than the British-written histories 
which teach Indian children that Shivaji was a 
robber and a thief, Haidar Ali a vicious fanatic, 
etc. Indians should study the book—if at all— 
merely for the method employed. But as for its 
faets on Asia, one can almost do with it as with 
journals like the London Morning Post, London 
Times, New York Times,—t. e. read what it says, 
and then, in order to arrive at the truth, believe 
just the opposite. 

ALICE BIRD. 
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Tar Economic Ponicy or Ricaruec: By 


‘Franklin Charles Palm, Ph. D. Published >y the 
` University of Illinois, Urbana, U. S. A. 


Students of European history have always 
admired the political genius of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu. His activities in regard to the Thirty 
Years’ War, his settlement of the re_igious 
question in France, his relations with the Vatican, 
the Queen Mother, the nobility and many foreign 
Courts, all go to place him amongst the greatest 
statesmen that western civilization has produced, 
or rather, is indebted to. 

But his economie-genius is almost overlooked 
by the average historian. This moncgraph 
gives a comprehensive picture of Richelieu’s 
economic conceptions, some of which may appear 
erude to the masters of the analytical method 
of the present generation, but age and erviron- 
ment considered, Richelieu deserves the l:omage 
of even the finest intellect of our age. “To 
build France up as a strong unit, both 
political and ecofiomic, was the goal of his 
ambition, which æ premature: death prevented 
him from reaching.” Some historians accuse 
Richelieu of neglecting economic problems. “Yet, 
far from putting them back to second place, he 
brought them to the front and studied them with 
passion.” 

Richelieu was a child of mercantilism. The 
philosophy of mercantilism is nationalism. Su- 
perficial students may call it the doctrine which 
puts too much emphasis on the possession of preci- 
ous metals, and a large export trade, etc., but the 
essence of mercantilism lies in unifying numerous 
entities into a strong national whole. The age 
of wars which saw mercantilism accounts for the 
love of gold and the attachment of -overmuch 
importance to a dense population. God was 
necessary for the successful operation of wars and 
so was population. 

Richelieu’s economic policy was largely influ- 


the books. No criticism of book reviews and notices will be published.—Hditor, W. R. ] 


enced by the writings of Montchrétien. There is 
enough indirect evidence to. justify the state- 
ment. 

Certain views of Richelieu are of much inter- 
est. He believed, the king has the right to do 
anythirg, even though it is against religion, to 
save h:s state. ‘He must reward merit, for that 
not only does the public but the entire world a 
service.’ 

Richelieu deprived the nobility of their excep- 
tional powers but saw in them ‘one of the princi- 
pal sinews of the state, capable of contributing 
much to its conservatism and establishment.’ 

He established a military school for young 
nobles. He believed in training and efficiency 
even in the seventeenth century. Individuals 
were ennobled because of their services, 

He made several attempts, and some success- 
fully at ensuring fair taxation of the poor, and 
he believed broadly in the emancipation of the 
masses. ‘A king cannot do much with his 
money, without the love of his people.’ ‘Sovereigns 
must, if possible, make use of the abundance of 
the riea before they bleed the poor.’ This remark 
has ar. ultra-modern socialistic tinge which is 
rather out of place in the seventeenth century. 

Richelieu’s Government knew that the health 
of the people is the most desired and necessary 
of things and it acted on the idea by making 
hospitals, hospitable and well-managed. 

On internal revenue taxes he says that 
increasing such taxes raises the price of com- 
modities and decreases their sale. This is 
remarkable in a “Political Statesman” of the 
17th century. He also remarks that such action 
will lead to unemployment, diminished produc- 
tion and a loss, rather than gain in revenue. 
Richelieu said that trade schools were of more 
importance to France than the schools of liberal 
arts. 

He took statisties of sailors and ships, 
established schools for pilots and in general 
tried to build up a French marine, large enough 
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to protect the French coast and carry on her trade. 
In bis home and colonial policy one finds 
Richelieu attempting to carry out his dream of 
that most peculiar economie despotism which modern 
people call State Socialism. This was rather 
strange in a mind so clear and practical as 
Richelieu’s. Bridges in“Franceunder Richelieuand 
Colbert” says about the great people of Richeliew’s 
time : in their activities ‘they: saw, dimly indeed, 
and inconsequently, but still they saw, the two 
grand tendencies.of the modern world ; peaceful 
industry in the temporal sphere and morality 
based upon unfettered thoughts in the spiritual.’ 


A. C. 


Srruitoan Communism : Published by the Pra- 
vartak Publishing House, Chandernagore. Pp. 80. 
Prive As. 12. 


Reprinted from the “Standard Bearer”. Deals 
with spiritual regeneration on individualistic and 
collective principles. 


Asourism on Premamrita: By R. O. Taki. 
Published by G. P. Murdeshwar and J. W. Joshi, 
Saraswat Buildings, Grant Road, Bombay. Pp: 
254. Price Its. 2-0-0. 

The book has an Introduction and five chap- 
ters, the headings, being—(1) Amourisim (Pre- 
mamrita ), (2) True Faith, (8) Perfect Resigna- 
tion, (4) Universal Charity, and (5) Infinite 
Grace (Sampushti ). 

In the book, our author describes the Religion 
of Love which culminates in Sampushti as 
preached by Shri Vallabhacharya. . 

Tke publishers say that“ No profit is desired 
by the publication of this book, the intention be- 
ing to apply the net sale 
and charitable purposes.” 


ASPECTS OP AHIMSA y By N. K. Gogte. 
City ). Pp. 76. Price As. 6. 

Selections from the writings of Vivekananda, 
Tilak, Aravinda, Gandhi and others. 


( Poona 


K. M. Cuarrersen AnD His Times: By N. 
Chatterjee ( 28, Camac Street, Calcutta ). Pp. XI 
+218+XXXIT+VIL. Price Rupees two. 


In this-book, the author deals with the life 
of Kisorimohan Chatterjee and the social and 
political evolution of India at the end of thé 19th 
century. Kisorimohan Chatterjee was the second 
son of Sreemati Chandrajyoti Debi, a grand- 
daughter of Raja Rammohan Roy. 

Though hurriedly: written, the book is interest- 
‘ing. It has been dedicated to the Indian Rationa- 
listic Society, Calcutta. 


Tre Sacred Booxs or tHE Hixpus: Nos. 151 
to 156 ( January—June 19 Brahma-vatvarta 
Puranam, Part IV, translated by Rajendranath 
Sen, ALA., LL.B., and published by Sudhindranath 


proceeds to religious . 


Basu, Panini Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. 
12 +2838—567. Price of this part Rs. 7, 
( Annual subscription Rs, 12—182 as. Inland ). 


The Brahma and Prakriti Khandas have been ' 


translated in part I and the Ganesha and the 
Krishna Janma Khandas in parts Il, ITI and TV. 

The book is now complete and we welcome it 
in its English dress. 


Tue Message AND MINISTRATION or DEWAN 
Banapur R. VENKATA RATNAM, M. A, D. T, F. M. U., 
M. I. C, EX-PRINCGIPAL, Prrrapur RAJAa’S CÒLLEGE, 
Cocanapa: Edited with an Introductory Sketch by 
V. Ramkrishna Rao, M. A., D. T., Principal, Pitta- 
pur Raja's, College, Cocanada, Vol I. Pp. XXXIX 
+898. 

This book has been, published. in commemora- 
tion of the Diamond Jubilee of Dewan Bahadur 
R. Venkata Ratnam, who was born in 1862. His 
father was a staunch Vaishnava devotee of the 
orthodox type. Venkata Ratnam was brought up 
in strictly conservative ways. During the early 
days of his association with the Brahma Samaj, 
he was confined by his father within a. closed 
room, well-nigh starving for two days, for the 
disobedience of persistent attendance at prayer- 
meetings. While pursuing his collegiate studies, 
he joined the Southern India Brahma Samaj at 
Madras. This “decisive step” was due to the 
first missionary visit to Madras in 1881 of Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri. He served the country in 
various capacities. He was an educationist. 
He was. a social reformer and a religious 
reformer. Under’ the auspices of the Social 
‘Purity Association, he launched a memorable 
campaign for purity and against ‘Naztch’ 
and soon enlisted the practical sympathy and 
support of influential and promising spirits and, 
with signal success, extended the crusade far and 
wide over the Telugu country: wherever he 
settled, he was at first dreaded and reviled as an 
unsparing denouncer of individual vices and 
national iniquities; nay, hisevery life amongst 
people was a silent rebuke to every species of 
unworthiness. But in course. of time, the 
strength of his character would shame-.. all 
antipathy into admiration. “In his staunch 
advocacy of the cause of social purity and 
its natural corollary, the anti-nawtch move- 
ment, with which perhaps his name is best identi- 
fied in the public mind both within and without 
the Madras Presidency, he takes high ground, 
maintaining that ‘purity is to character, what 
symmetry is to beauty—not an accident of adorn- 
ment but an essential of structure’ and that ‘piety 
without purity is baser than gross superstition— 
it is sanctified sin.” It was inthis spirit, that, 
against overpowering odds, he led * the agitation 
in the famous “Norton incident” on the Congress 
platform of 1894. It is also in this spirit that he 
has produced his really monumental essay in the 
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Hon'ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s publicetion on 
“Indian Social Reform”—a thesis in which he 
has given us of his best and to which, pending 
its reappearance in this series, the reader may 
profitably turn once more to measure the ethical 
and spiritual grandeur as well as the Aterary 
greatness of the author. 

In the concluding portion of the introcuction, 
the editor rightly says—‘This life (i. e. of 
Venkata Ratnam ) and the life of the ever- 
venerated Rao Bahadur Veereslingam Pantulu, 
such as they are, make up the two hemispheres 
of one glorious orb of illumination in-the Scuthern 
Presidency—-Venkata Ratnam the sage, /eeres- 
lingam the hero; the one, with his ideal of 
saintliness*and passion for worship, the other 
with his ideal of righteousness and pass:on for 
work ; the one an influence to mould the aspira- 
tions, the other a force to direct the enezgies-— 
both the twin-stars that have swayed anl shall 
still sway, the southern horizon. Blessed be the 
name of the Holy Spirit of Love that has vouch- 
safed us these invaluable gifts in the felbwship 
of the Brahmo Samaj for the good of the sndhra 
and unto the glory of Mother Ind !”’ 

Venkata Ratnam is held in high veneration 
not only in the Deccan but also in other parts of 
the country, especially in Bengal. 

This book contains some of his adresses 
and articles, services dnd sermons, prayers and 
meditations, and appreciations and  >emini- 
seences. The longest chapter in the book is on 
“The Spirit of Rajah. Rammohon Roy,’ being 
the presidential address delivered at the Indian 
Theistic Conference held in Calcutta in 1505. 

The book is worth reading ; it is edifying and 
inspiring. - 





Tur Sacken Books or tux Hixpvs,—Vol XXVI. 
(July—December 1922, Nos. 157-162). Srimad 
Devi Bhagavatam, Part TI : Translated by Swami 
Vijnanananda. Published by Sudhindra Nats Vasu, 
Panini Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. 4+ 
3538-796. Price Rs. 9. (Annual Subse iption. 
Inland Rs. 18). 


This part contains the Fifth Book ( 34 Chap- 
ters), the Sixth Book ( 31 Chapters ), the Seventh 
Book (40 Chapters ), and the Eighth Book (40 
Chapters ) and is mainly devoted to the deeds 
and stotras of the Devi in her various manifesta- 
tions of Durga, Kali, Bhavani, etc. The Devi- 
Bhagavat inculcates the worship of Sakti and as 
such itis held in great esteem by the Saltas, to 
whom the present work will be found very 
agreeable and useful especially to those who are 
unacquainted with Sanskrit. 


MAHESCHANDRA GHOSH. 


Ax Inpian ErneEMERS,—700-1799 A. D. Show- 
ing the daily solar and lunar reckoning according 


to the principal systems current in India uth their 
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English equivalents, also the ending moments of 
tithis and nakshatras and the years in different 
eras—A.D., Hijra, Saka, Vikram Kanwat, Kaliyuga, 
$e. :—by Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swami-Kanna 
Pillai, M. A., B.L, LL. B. (London), I. 8. 0., 
Secretary to the Madras Legislative Council, 7 vols. 
of tables 8c. (Madras Government Press. ) Rs. 100. 


Diwan Bahadur Swami-Kanna Pillai has 
earned the undying-gratitude of all future’ stu- 
dents of Indian history by producing a work of 
which we have all sorely felt the need. An 
inquirer into the sources of Indian history has 
often been sharply pulled up by meeting with 
dates in the Hindu luni-solar era ( Badi-Shadi ) 
in an inscription or Hindu chronicle or Hijera 
dates in a Persian document, and the time lost 
in finding out the exact English equivalents of 
these criental dates has interrupted the research 
and dissipated the researcher's flow of thought 
for the time being. The book under review will 
render such loss of time and energy unnecessary 
by supplying a handy book of reference. For 
each day during the 11 centuries from 700 to 


.1799 A. D., these volumes give us five columns 


indicating its (1) year, month and day according 
to the sidereal Brihaspati cycle of 60 years, (2) 
day of the week and English month and day, 
(3) lunar tith with exact ending moment to two 
places of decimal, (4) lunar nakshatra with exact 
ending moment and (5) Hijera year, month and 
day. In addition, eclifses are marked, and also 
the Mesha Sankranti. 


The Diwan. Bahadur published in 1911 
(through Grant & Co., of Madras) a slender volume 
giving briefly the beginning of every luni-solar 
month from 1 B. C. to 2000 A. D. as well as the 
eclipses, but not the Hijera dates. The work 
thus begun has been now completed. His Indian 
Ephemeris ought to be in every learned library. 
Individual scholars would also like to have it at 
their elbow, but the price is prohibitive to most 
ofus. The Madras Government—the holder of 
the copyright—would be acting wisely and would 
be financially a gainer, if it issues each century 


.separasely ina cheap volume in boards, priced 


Rs. 3 cr four, and sold apart from the others. 


SELECIMONS From THE HISTORICAL RECORDS oF 
tne Hereprrary Minister oF Baropa: Collected 
by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte. ( Calcutta, Univer- 
sity, 1922.) «+128, with 17 portraits. 


It is pleasing to contemplate that Rao Baha- 
dur Gupte has kept up his studies in spite of his 
age and physical infirmities. This slender volume 
contains the English translation of 54 Marathi 
documents (letters, memos, and brief narra- 
tives )—of which “9 throw a side-light on 
the transactions of the BE. I. Co.’s officers, 18 of 
them cffer glimpseseo’the Baroda administration, 
6 bespeak of the Poona politics in the last stage 
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of tke Maratha Empire, 13 of them arc connected” 
with the working of the almost nominal sway of 
the Ruja of Satara, and 8 are chronicles of the 
times recorded by Hindi historians in the service 
of tLe Diwan family.” 

The value of the book would have been greatly 
enhemzed if the original text had been printed at 
the ead in Balbocdh, the dates converted and 
notes added. We are, however, glad that these 
records have been made available to the public. 


ee POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEORIES OF 
THE Hinpus : a study in Comparative Politics: By 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Markert and Pelters, 
Leipziy, 1922.) XXIV+242. Price 16s. 9d. 


“Cur countrymen too often think that the 
mere study of Indian history with reference to 
original sources is enough to make a man a com- 
peters historian of our past. We are apt to for- 
get ihat such a writer’s mental equipment is de- 
fect:və unless he has studied foreign history, 
especially the history of Europe, and thus acquired 


‘a brocer outlook and the power of comparing 


and criticising the facts of Indian History and, 
viewing them from the right stand-point. Above 
all, a thorough knowledge of Political Philosophy— 
that cuintessence of history,—is necessary to en- 
able us to interpret our country’s history in the 
light of the eternal principles and to perceive the 
whr and how of events.” 

I wrote the above werds in this Review in 
March i917 (p, 299.) and Mr. B. K. Sarkar’s work 
illustrates their truth. It is difficult to conceive 
of a man more fully qualified than he is to treat 
of ancient Indian political institutions comprehen- 
sively and correctly. He knows Sanskrit and 
has translated and critically commented on one of 
the ancient works on polity, the Shukra-niti, He 
has deeply and widely studied European history, 
polttizs and economics, and, what is of priceless 
value, he has lived among the greatest and most 
progressive Huropean thinkers on Economies and 
Poltcs and some of the makers of modern 
European history, He has inhaled the life-giving 
atmosphere of their company. The result is one 
of ste happiest. Our author is an ardent Indian 
nat.onalist, his life-story is a testimony to the 


fact,—but he is singularly free from ‘national - 


prejudices ; he realises that the greatest disservice 
thas one can do to his country is to flatter its 
self-love, hinder the removal of the abuses in its 
institutions, and induce it to hide its head ostrich- 
like ir the sand-heap of ignorant self-compla- 
cency end proudly shut its eyes to the modern 
world and its march of mind. 

Benoy Kumar’s account of the political insti- 
tut‘oas of the ancient Hindus is correct and full 
anc enriched by frequent comparisons with those 
of ensient Greece and modern Europe and America. 
Buz even more valuable if hfs fresh and indepen- 
dert outlook, Likerthe Hero-Prophet of Carlyle 


he insists on discarding all shows, all painted 
idols and laying bare the heart of things, and 
reaching tne bed-rock of Fact. Such an honest 
physician, such a teacher inspired by love of 
truth, is needed by India to-day in the hour of 
her national awakening. 

After a rapid survey of the subject, in which 
the author's standpoint is briefly explained, 
he deals fully with the subject in its two broad 
divisions, the Hindu Constitution ( pp. 27—154 ) 
and the Concepts of Hindu Politics (pp. 155— 
226). There are claborate critical bibliographies 
and indexes (12+16 pages.) In fact a fully 
scientific and philosophical treatment of the 
subject has been here attempted by a man 
equipped with modern political knowledge and 
the modern outlook. The book, therefore, 
marks a distinct and long step in our knowledge 
of ancient India in its true bearings on human 
thought. 

The aushor’s method and aim come out clearly 
in his preface and notes. He has “sedulously 
eschewed the Sanskrit and Pali treatises on 
polities and law as well as the semi-historical 
epics and Jatakas, because the evidential value 
of these latter sources ina portrayal of Real- 
politik is very questionable. This circumstance 
is not adequately realized by writers on Hindu 
public and private law.” Also, “the standpoint 
of the present undertaking is to be sharply 
distinguished from the trend of recent Indian 
researches on the Hindu constitution. Besides, 
on several issues, eg. those bearing on national 
unification, democracy, taxation, and so forth, 
the facts exhibited will no doubt give a rude 
shock to the postulates of the political nationalists 
of Young India.” But the author hopes that his 
is “perhaps the first comprehensive attempt at 
introducing to the scientific world the people of 
ancient India as peers of the Greeks and the 
Romans and their mediwval successors down to 
the ancien regime both in gonstitution-making 


and in speculation on the, State.” -On p. 24 


he measures swords with Vincent Smith, arguing 
thus: “Now, India is as large in size as Europe 
minus Russia, If, therefore, in ancient and medise- 
val India there were as many rival nationalities 
in the “state of nature” asin Europe, Indian 
history need not be condemned as a horrible 
record of anarchy...... civil war and barbaric raids. 
...( These critics ) have an extraordinary cencep- 
tion of tue importance of political unity in 
national life. ltis evidently forgotten that the 
elan de la vie of mankind is not unity so much as 
freedom, be it the freedom of five thousand or of 
five million.” i 
“Local self-government and national imperia- 
lism militate against each other....The idyllic 
picture of autonomous village panchaynts as à fea- 
ture of old Hindu polity should ħave to-be taken as 
depicting a suryiyal in mediæyal times of the more 
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primitive folk-institutions of Vedic and repablican 
India,...... Shunted off, like benighted Arzadias, 
from the main tracks of enlightenment aad cul- 
ture..,.., They are marks of decay.” q P. 5E) 


Chapter VI. sec. 3 ( pp. 150-154) is a singu- 
larly lucid and, to our mind, trathful “va-uation 
of India’s democratic attainments,” and we com- 
mend it to all who think. on the sabject. 
Similary, his reflections on caste ( pp. 212-214 ) 
give us a fresh view-point. On p. 166 he right- 
ly points out how “Dr. P. N. Banerj and 
Havell’s works are vitiated by a fundamental 
fallacy, because they have made no distinction 
between political theory and political institations. 
They have, besides, accepted the statemeits in 
the Sastras at their face-value without discr mina- 
ting between ‘pious wish’ and Real politi]. On 
the other hand, the fallacy of an opposite charac- 
ter is equally manifest in V. A. Smith...wlo has 
made it a point to disparage the Sastrus in a 
sweeping manner without trying to evaluate 
them in the perspective of European writings 
of the same class.” It would be well f the 
principles enunciated here were remembered by 
all Indian writers on ancient Hindu Polity. 


But we must guard the reader against the 
assumption that we are prepared to accept every 
assertion of the author.” We occasionally notice 
in him that tendency to read the most modern 
ideas into ancient Indian texts and institations 
and to idealise and generalise about our ramote 
past on insufficient data, and that adoration sf the 
idols of the market-place ( catch-words aizl set 
terms ) which mark a certain school of Indo- 
logists. The author, also, assumes jn _ his 
reader a greater familiarity with the termimlogy 
of politics and economics than is to be fouad im 
India or even among any but professed stcdents 
in Europe. The copious abstract terms of politi- 
cal science, specially French and German, with 
which the book bristles, make it hard reading 
and detract from itseusefulness to a public fami- 
liar with English onk. 

Only one other criticism we have to make. 
Benoy Kumar has not made sufficiently clea the 
fundamental difference between the self-vove ning 
constitution of ancient Athens or Rome arl the 
parochial self-rule of an Indian village or ribal 
brotherhood. Popular government, in the tue 
sense of the term, means the control of the people 
over the finance and foreign policy of the central 
government either by direct voting as in A hens 
or through their chosen representatives as i1 the 
modern world. A South-Indian village-corimu- 
nity may tax itself for village improvement, 
temple-buildine, caste-dinner or school-keeping. 
But such “self-government” does uot take t an 
inch nearer to true political self-goverument. 
These villagers have thereby gained no 
experience in, demonstrated no potential capacity 


for controlling the executive, managing the finances, 
guiding the matitary operations and conducting the 
diplomacy of a STATE. 

Then, again, if a State is to be governed by 
the people and if they are to form a nation, then 
its par's (human units) wust be interchangeable. 
National life cannot exist without national 
equality ; one man’s place anywhere in the 
administration of the national army, ex- 
chequer, or embassy should be capable of being 
taken by another without difficulty, without 
disturbance. This stage has not been attained 
where we merely see the Hindus of a certain sect 
( and frequently only those of one dominant caste 
with its dependents) in a certain village have dug 
a well for communal—we beg pardon, for 
sectarian use—by communal or caste taxation. 
They have not thereby come an inch nearer to 
solving the problems of nateonal taxation. When 
the Anglican vestry of an English parish collect 
the var:sh rate and instal tLe parish pump—from 
which the non-conformists are excluded, as 
witness the terrible Shanar and Maravar riots of 
Madras—they have not promoted popular govern- 
ment or democracy at all. 


We have noticed a rather loose use of the 
term constitution in this book and similar works. 
No doubt it is possible for a constitution to be 
entirely unwritten. But, then, a constitution 
implies the reign of law or man-made restraints 
controlling the instincts of the state of nature 
where she people can rid themselves of a bad 
king only by violently rising against him, it is 
merely an assertion of the blind primal natural 
instinct of the wounded stag turning at bay, 
and net a constitutional act. It is anarchy, 
thougn a needed anarchy. That was exactly the 
character of the deposition of tyrants in the 
Jatakas. : 

Mr. K. P, Jayaswal, in this Review for Feb- 
ruarv 1920 ( p, 125 ), has clearly illustrated the 
real value of the constitutional powers of the people 
in ancient India. The scene is Ayodhya and the 
occasion the selection of the heir to the throne. 
The kmghts of the shire and the burgesses 
(Pauras and Janapadas) “meet together...to re- 
solve upon the appointment of a Yuvaraja 
or King-assistant. After their deliberations they 
ask she king to consecrate the prince [Rama] 
whom they say we want...The king makes a 
speech by which he gives directions to earry ont 
the resolution.” 

Wha; happened next? The old king, in 
order to please a young member of his harem, 
banished this innocent prince, the nominee of 
the peuple; and the people ¥—they went back 
to their homes and smoked their pipes in peace. 
Jf this was popular control over the sovereign, 
then the phrase must he@inderstood in a diferent 
sense frcm what it has in the language of the 
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people who, in the 17th century, garred kings ken 
they kad a lith in their necks.* 


JADUNATH SARKAR 


Luar Kuayyam ano wis Ace. By Otto Roth- 
feld, E.A. (Oxon), I.0.8., etc. D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co, 190 Hornby Road, Bombay. 1922, 
Pp. it+89. Rs, 7-8 as. 


Mr. Rothfeld’s name is not unknown in the 
domain of orientalistic literature as author 
of i sympathetic study of Indian Woman- 
hocd (“Women of India”), which has been 
favcurably reviewed by the press. The present 
wors is the outcome apparently of a desire to 
share with the general public the poetry-lover’s 
enjzyment of the quatrains of the immortal 
Omar and the appreciation of the high culture 
anc intellectuality of the Perso-Islamic ` world 
dur:mmg its best period, such as every student 
of ‘xistory feels. The work consists of two essays, 
one on Umar’s Life and Period and the other on 
the Significance of Umars Ruba‘iat. In the 
first, the author has attempted “to correlate Umar 
KLayyam’s work to the historical and spiritual 
devalopment of Islam and in particular to sum- 
marise and explain the nature of Persian influence 
upon the ‘Abbasid Khalifate and the great period 
of Muhammadan civilization.” He thus presents 
arves.mé of the political and cultural history of 
the eastern Islamic world in the llth century 
for the general reader who cannot study this 
mcst fascinating subject in the pages of Browne 
and Nicholson and of the continental writers. 
His resumé is rather sketchy, but it is eminently 
reedzble, as he has the two requisite things for 
an expositor, namely, knowledge and sympathy 
in plenty. In the second ‘essay he analyses the 
forn and matter of the poet’s work. Here, as in 
all appreciation of art, it is a question of personal 
tasze,—it is mainly a subjective matter, Mr. 
Roskfeld seems inclined to consider the frankly 
re_-gious or devotional or Sufi-istic quatrains as 
spurious, or merely reflections of a transient 
em2ation. But he apparently has the caution 
of Whinfield in mind, that “unless we are pre- 
pared to throw over the authority of all the 
MSS., including the most ancient ones, we must 
rezkon with the obviously mystical and devotional 
qtatrains.” Whinfield explains this “essential 
contradiction in tone and temper of these two sec- 
tions of Omar’s poetry” as being due to the poct’s 
pessessing “strong religious emotions, which at 
times overrode his rationalism and found ex- 
pression in those devotional and mystical 


*% When Dr. Johnson asked Boswell’s father 
in contempt, “what did your Oliver Cromwell 
de $”, the old Whig gave this reply, which means, 
„Ee made kings know thetethey have a joint in 
their necks ( which can be easily severed ), 
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quatrains which offer such a strong contrast to 
the rest of his poetry. “Mr. Rothfeld deals with 
other aspects of his poetry, and also touches upon 
his “modernity”. Mysticism certamly has a 
recognised place in modern literature, and ex- 
perience ; and it seems it is the presence’ of this 
mystic element as wellin Omar that makes him 
so dear to 1s moderns, not merely his rationalism 
and his doubts, his humour and his flippancy, his 
satire and his bold irreligiosity. Myr, Rothfeld 
studies the real Omar of the Persian texts, who 
is presented before English readers by Whinfield ; 
in this he is quite right, although the - best 
introduction to this master-mind for English 
readers is through Fitzgerald, who with a poet’s 
instinct has culled, albeit with modifications of 
his own, from the accumulated poems which 
have gathered round the name of Omar ‘the 
quatrains which have the truest ring and the 
most universal appeal, and has in this way 
given a new classic to the world. 

Fhe printing and general get-up of the book 
are beautiful, but the price, Rs. 7-8 as. can 
hardly be said to be a popular one. 

SIN KAF CHIM. 
GERMAN. 
Bruno 


Inpiscar Puastik von WILLIAM Cony, 
CASSIRER VERLAG, BERLIN. 


One of the finest books on Indian Plastic Art 
we have saen. The printing is excellent. There 
are 164 plates in which the wealth of detail’ will 
be valuable to students of Indian Art. ? 

William Cohn says in the preface that his 
intention is to deal with Indian Plastic Art from, 
the ‘point of view of art alone. He has. not 
attempted to make it a history of Religion or 
Folklore. : 

South Indian-Bronzes and Sculptures from 
Ceylon, Cambodia and Boro Budar Java, have 
also been dealt with. The author gives. full 
weight to the fact that Religion has been most 
powerful or rather the only force in the history 
of Indian Art. He ascribes it to something 
peculiar in the nature of the Hindu people. He 
has given an account of Indian plastic art from 
the ‘oldest monuments, etc, down to the 17th 
century—the later ones are mostly Bronzes and 
South Indian specimens. ' 

The price of the book is not given. 


A. C. 


GUJARATI. 


Narayan Gapya Ganca (aTUaTe WARRT ): 
By Thakkur Narayan Visanji, printed at the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, cloth 
bound, with pictures. Pp, 418. Price Re. 1-8-0. 
(1923). . 


z 


r 
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s ment of his @wgatgazat. 
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This is a collection of articles on literature and 
history, from the pen of Thakkur Narayan 
Visanji contributed by him during the last de- 
cade to various Gujarati journals and periodicals. 
At the time they were published, we had read 
them. with deep attention, and appreciated them 
greatly. ‘His incisive style, trenchant criticism, 


* versatile genius, and assiduous study were appa- 


rent in- every line, and we are glad he has been 
persuaded to give them a book-form and thus 
make tlienr readily available in one place. 


Hino ` Swara (fee Gus): By Mehatma 
Gandhi. Printed at the Nava Jivan Printing Press, 
Alimedabad. Khaki cloth bound. Pp. 218. Price 
As. 0-6-6 (1922). i 


| This is a reprint of the articles contributed by 
Mahatmaji to the Indian Opinion when in South 
Africa. They are full of his innate sagacity and 
sincerity and our literature has gained much by 
this reprint. It is printed on Indian-paper. 


Cuyoran Krit Kavya Sanaraua ( &e4 a ATA- 


We): - By Bansilal Manilal Mehta, B. A., LL.B., 
and Somnath Monsukhram, printed at the Proja 
Hitartha Press, Ahmedabad, cloth bound. Pp. 897. 
Price Rs. 2-0-0 (1922), 

The poems of Chhotam Kavi—of which this 
book is a collection, and who flourished in the last 
céntury—wake in us an echo of the sort-of old 
Gujarati poetry which, we are afraid, we have 
now left definitely behind. He was a Sathodra 
Nagar Brahmin, native of a place near Petlad in 
H. H. the Gaekwad’s territory and of humble ori- 
gin, but his poetry preaches all the spirit of the 
Yoga and the Vedanta philosophy. The fand out 
of which this collection is printed’ also owes its 
origin to an equally humble individual, Bhagat 
Jivaji Kishoredas, a bleacher by profession, but 
a saint in word and deed. The poems ars worth 
preservation. 


Prapuan wi Pravisna (wMaat wfaat): By 


Rao Bahadur Keshavlal Harshadrao Dhruve, B. A., 
printed at the Union Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Paper cover, pp. 152. Price Re. 1-4-0 (1922). 


This, is a translation of a well-known play of 
Bhas called the ufagt-aiwertae, and a comple- 
It had once-appeared in 


a-popular monthly now defunct, and has been 
resuscitated with alterations and changes, much 
for the better. As is usual with all his publica- 
tions, Rao Bahadur Dhruva has prefaced this one 
also with a very valuable and erudite introduc- 
tion, bearing on the different phases of this book, 
with an ‘antiquarian research-scholar’s acumen. 
We prophesy for it the same high place in litera- 
ture as his other translations, 


Tue Arr or Grarvinc anp Buppine (aaefa 


garia wre): By D. O. Amin, F. R. HS. 
(London), Agri. and Horticultural Adviser, Baroda. 
Printed at the Arya Sudharak Press, Baroda. Paper 
cover, pp. 183. Price Re. 1-8-0 (1922), 


Mr. Amin has studied. Horticulture in England 
and adapted his knowlege to the conditions 
and climates of Gujarat. To those, therefore, in- 
terested in horticultural pursuits the book is sure 
to borove of great help, as the writer has written 
on practical and not on theoretical lines about 
the requirements of the subject. 


Visuwa Buaramt (fanana): Translated 
by Hiralal Harjivan Ganatra, B. A., printed at the 
Lohana Mitra Printing Press, Baroda. Cloth cover, 
pp. 62. Price Re. 1-0-0 (1922). 

This is a translation of Rabindra Nath 
Tagere’s “The Centre of Indian Culture.” It is 
well done. 


Arya Vipya Vyaxuyax Mana ( atefaat 


maa ar ),: Published by the Gujarat Pura- 
taitva Mandir, Ahmedabad. Printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Thich card 
board, pp. 244. Price Rs. 2-0-0 (1922). 


It is a collection of eight lectures, all bearing 
on the antiquities, either of Gujarat or of India 
in zeneral. The subjects are of great interest, 
e. g. those of “Ancient”, “Mathematics,” “Prakrit 
Language and Literature,” “Umar Khayyam,” and 
they have been treated with much intelligence 
and acumen. 


Kuspani Lapat ( Qat} asa): By Shankar- 
lal Dwarkadas Parikh. Printed at the Nava Jivan 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Chick card board, pp. 
568. Price Re. 1-8-0 (1922). 

- There was no connected account of the “Fight 
of Keira” put up at the instance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Only scattered and uncomected ac- 
counts were available, and therefore the full fores 
of the “fight” could not be properly gauged. 
Now it is possible to follow, understand and 
appreciate. in these pages the significance of the 
sacrifice made by the inhabitants of the district, 
and hence as such a narrative the book is valuable. 


Masarna Ganu nun Jivan (agan ast 
q saa ): By Jaya Krishna Nagardas Varme, 
B. A., LL. B. (Bombay), M. Sc. (London), Bar-at- 
law and Bhanu Chandra. Printed at the Lohana 
Miira Printing Press, Baroda. Cloth bound, Pp. 844. 
Price Rs. 4-0-0 with photographs. (1922). 

This is the most detailed and up-to-date life 
of Mahatma Gandhi in Gujarati or for the matter 
of that in any other language so far as we are 
aware. It is written in avery simple style and 
we welcome it as a våluable asset of our literature, 
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It will take some time before its completeness is 
outstripped or even reached by others. 


THE History or tue Inpran Navioxan Cox- 
criss (fel wea algal afew): By J. 
N. Varma, B. A., LL. B, F. 8. S., Bar-at-law, and 
Bhonu Chandra. Printed as above. Pp. 846. Cloth 
boend. Price Re. 5-0-0 (1922). : 

This substantial volume gives, as its name 
imolies, a connected history of the workings of 
the National Congress. It is more or less a 
translazion of “How India Wrought for Freedom,” 
bus is so well done ihat one would not suspect it 
to be a translation. 


Raswtriva Grana (fea tatafa ): By 
Ramantklal, Girdharlal Modi, M. A., Principal 
Gravkul, Panta Cruz, Bombay. Printed at the Sri 
Krisina Printing Press, Bombay. Paper cover, Pp. 
82, Price Rs. 0-5-0 (1922). 

Tt is a collection of songs, devotional, patriotic 
and nationalist, in Hindi and Gujarati and 
furnishes pleasant reading. 


Pana Gira Manari ( atgt wa ad ) — 


Colucted by Chunilal Kubereas Shah, Bombay. 
Priated at the Jaina Vijuya Printing Press, Surat. 
Pager cover, Pp. 58. Price Re. 0-4-0 (1922). 

Songs written by various modern writers ang 
fit for the instruction of Jittle girls have been 
collected in this little book, published in memory 
of Ins deceased wife by the collector. 


Maincsuya Maximi Manarma (agm atat 
aaa): By Harjivan Kalidas Mehta. Printed at 
the Eharat Seva Printing Press, Bombay. Paper 
cover. Pp. 100. Price Rs. 0-10-0 (1922). 

zir. Harjivan Mehta is well-known in Gujarat 
as the preacher anl a sincere preacher and 
worser in the cause of Theosophy. This book 
gives the substance of seven lectures delivered by 
him on the subject of the evolution of mere man 
into astaining the highest Beatitude or Mahatma- 
ship. The subject is religious and metaphy- 
sical aud he has tried his best to make it popular, 
but we are afraid few people will understand 
it. K. M. J. 


This year the Dipavali holidays have witness- 
ed the appearance of a very large number of 
pericdicals, whose editors were biding the auspi- 
cious mement to bring them out. Three of them 
are connected with institutions started more or 
less u.der Mahatma Candlu’s inspiration and the 
men at the helm are his staunch followers, and 
the fom) is edited by one who too is a strong 
supporter of his cause. gle Sabarmati is a bwo- 
monthly magazine, modest in aim and size, 
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published by the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya ; the 
Yugadharma edited by Indulal K. Yajnik, B.A., is 
a monthly, ambitious in aim, substantial in size, 
and crammed with subjects, informations, instruc- 
tive and interesting. The Puratativa, a quarterly 
edited by R. C. Parikh, is a new departure al- 


together, and strikes a note hitherto not known * 


to the periodical literature of Gujarat. From start 
to finish it is full of antiquarian lore and almost 
every contributor has tried to throw some new 
light on the antiquities of Gujarat and India 
in general, The aim with which it is pub- 
lished is of the greatest importance to the 
history of our province and if as a consequence 
thereof, it awakens in us a sense of histori- 
cal research, it will have amply justified its 
existence. The last of them, the Rangabhumd, 
also a’ quarterly, is the creation of the enterpri- 
sing spirit of Mr. N. B. Vibhakar, B. A., LL. Ba 
Bar-at-law, a beautiful instance of the printer’s art 
and a blaze of colors, no pains or money having 
been spared to make it as attractive as possible 
from an artistic point of view.. Its objects are so 
high that we wonder whether it would be possi- 
ble to keep up an even level in its future issues, 


and whether the average reader would be interest- - 


ed in its contributions. 

Asa rule we do not notice periodicals, but the 
unusual number in which they have showered 
themselves on us during these holidays, and theit 
peculiar features, have made us depart from the 
rule. 

We have received two small pamphlets report- 
ing the work done by the Wadhavan Kelavani 
Mandal ( Education Society ). We notice books, 
not reports. 


K. M. J. 
MARATHI. 


waa atamat aja faga: By Mr. 0. V. 


Vaidya, M. A., LE. B., authow of the Riddle of 
Ramayan, Şe. (in Marathi). e Pp. 174+6. 


Every Marathi student will welcome this 
publication being the best short account of the 
History of Sanskrit Literature based on Dr. 
MacDonnell’s work on the same subject. 

This is the first book of its kind in the verna- 
cular boldly setting forth the orthodox view 
regarding the dates of certain‘memorable events 
of the past history of India. 

Not a single Western 
couvinced or persuaded to 
the probable date of the Mahabharat war. In 
the latest book published under the auspicies of 
the University of Oxford by Mr. Pargiter, M. A., 
late Judge, Calcutta High Court, the memorable 
event is mentioned to have taken place about 
950 s o in bis “Ancient Hindu Historical 
Tradition” ( 1922 ).| 


scholar has yet been 
accept 8100 B. €. as 
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This extremely narrow vision of the western- 
ers is especially due to their hopeless neglecs of 
not looking towards the subject and settling the 
dates with the help of astronomy. Again the 


date of wagy ATW is given to be 3000 B. c., and 


wwe have not yet come across any convincing 
objection to the statement regarding the position 


of afaat mentioned in that work. 


This little book of Mr. Vaidya has seen the 
light of the world before he was able to measure 
the degree of success attained by the learned 
Judge in gathering the History of Ancient India 
from the Puranic information about genealogical 
tables and other facts. 


The account of wifaaie in particular clearly 
evinces the eminent scholarship of ararat? Mr. 
Vaidya and the quality of the admirable picneer 


AS work done by him. We hold the same view 


regarding the dates of the great witatae q, the 
Epics, Panini, Kalidas, &c., but respectfully beg to 
differ from the learned author regarding the 
dates to be assigned to the beginning of the 
composition of Rigved. The reviewer is engaged 
in collecting evidence to prove that the traditions 
recorded in Rigved, Mahabharat, &c., do unmis- 
takably point to a period not later than 1800C B. c. 
When the vernal equinox was in Aquillae ( maÑ ) 
or in other words when the astronomical pheno- 
mena allegorically described in the #%, and aaar 


legend occurred in the North Polar regions. In 


‘this booklet the treatment of the history of 


ATHETA is disproportionate to the length at which 
the afama is treated. It would not have been 
amiss to put in much more about the history of 
aim a, the details of which the students of a 


national university are expected to know from 
the authoritative pen of a thorough religionist 
of the type of the &uthor. We regret to note 


that the history of agam wa, afaa, 
afazra and 427% is very meagre. We alsc find 
nothing in the book about the history of the 
aaan, manra and allied subjects. Wish all 
this the book deserves a critical study af the 
views herein expressed by every student of history. 

V. H. V. 


Vyapart Manrri or a hand-book of commercial 


information, Part I: By Mr. Balkrishna Mathar. 


Awatt. Publisher—Maharastra Vyapar Mandal, 
Girgaon, Bombay. Pages 100. Price Re. 1-4. 
The Mahrattas are almost non-existent in the 
commercial world and have only recently realised 
the fact that commerce is a factor of supreme 


200 years from 1728 a. pv. to 1928 a. D. 


importane in the economic development of the 
community ( vide the proceedings of the first Ma- 
harastra Commercial Conference héld in Bombay 
a few weeks ago). The appearance of a book 
like the cne under notice is therefore quite oppor- 
tune and is expected to equip them well for their 
entry into a new line of business. The book 
deals with the production of and dealings in cotton, 
wool and silk, both raw and manufactured, and 
lucidly explains the intricacies of .the market 
methods of ready and forward contracts, activities 
of the ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’, delivery of goods, 
fluctuasicns of market rates, speculations, &e. 
English equivalents for the technical commercial 
terms used in the book would have been a useful 
addition as they would have enabled readers of 
commercial columns in English newspapers to 
better understand ‘the subject. The appendices 
whick fully occupy one-third portion of the book 
comprise articles on Khadder by Mr. K. P. 
Khadilker and on Charkha by Dr. Sir P. ©. Ray. 
The book is no doubt a useful and weleome 
addit:on to the scanty stock of books on com- 
merce in Marathi literature. 


Jaxtut or Chronological Tables : Convpiled by the 
late Prof. B. G. Modak of Kolhapur and published 
by his son Mr. V. B. Modak. Price Rs, 2-8. 

The late Prof. B. G. Modak was known as 
a very indefatigable worker and author of over a 
dozer. bulky volumes (mostly translations of 
English works ) on physical sciences and a com- 
piler of histories of the Deccan states. The pre- 
sent work bears testimony to his patient und 
painstaking -efforts in compilation and com- 
prises chronological tables covering a period of 
Every 
day in the Christian year in these tables has 
noted against it its contemporary day in Shali- 
wahan Shak, the Vikrama Samvat, Raj Shak, 
and the Fasli, Hijri eras. To the students of 
historical records, revenue and civil officers, 
pleacers and others who have to deal with 
sanads and old documents, the book ought to 
prove indispensable, as they will be enabled by 
this doox to easily find out a particular date, 


. tithi, day, month and other details in a moment. 


V. G. APTE. 
Urov. 


Hayat Kuvsev: By Maulana Shibli Nomani. 
Published by Halgat Adbiah Mahmud. Nagar 
Lucknow. Price as. 8. 


Amir Khusru is known to many of us asa 
greas Fersian poet. He loved poetry and wrote 
nearly in all branches of Persian poetry. It 
is nd exaggeration to say that “whatever he 
touched he adorned.” 

He knew many ° Minguages, and had a 
thorough command over some. Turkish and 
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Persian were his mother tongue. He was a 
great scholar of Arabic, and knew Sanskrit 
full well: 

Besides poetry, he wrote prose also. Hjaz 
Ehusrawi is a book written by him on the 
principles and rules of prose writing. In all, 
the number of his books on prose and poetry 
is°92. Most of his books are not existing to- 
day, but still, a great many are left to secure 
a high place for the writer among the Persian 
goets. 

Amir Khusru is fortunate to get Maulana 
bibli as his biographer who isa well-known 
vriter to the Urdu-reading public. 


, MAKATIR AKBAR: Edited by Maulana Mahbub 
4/4 Saheb. Published by Halgat Adbiah, Mah- 
mud, Nagar Lucknow, Price Re. 1, 


The life of a person can fully be known 
to those only who enjoy his Company. But 
tris is obvious, that all, or a great many 
cannot have that privilege) The next best 
way to know the life of a man is to read 
his correspondence. Syed Akbar Husain Akbar 
of Allahabad was a well-known Urdu poet. 
He has the credit of -opening a new branch 
ia Urdu poetry, 

Like R. L. Stəvenson, he seldom enjoyed 
good health, and like him’ has a touch of 
Îrumonr in his writings. 

In Kulliat two  hwndred aiid fifty letters 
have been collected, which he wrote to Mau- 
lana Aziz of Lucknow. ‘There were many 
other letters written by him, but they have 
not been collectec, in the Kulliat. It is hoped 
tast in future, when the book is reprinted, 
all the remaining letters will also be included. 

S. M. H 


Tue Live AND Times or CHALUKYA VIKRAMA- 


Tan. : | 


pitya VI: By A. V. Venkatarama Iyer, M. A., 
L. T. Assistant Lecturer in History, Queen 
Mary's College for Women, Madras, Published. 
by K. Abhirama Iyer. Pp 


. 74—I F., Price Re. 1 


! 
) 
This is an excellent piece of research work. | 


The author has assimilated all the available 
literature on the subject; but has taken his 
own stand on several points, invariably giving 
convincing reasons for the position he takes. 4 
The whole work and especially the chapter on 
the social, economic, religious and political life 

of the people under the later Chalukyas, 
proves very useful and interesting reading. — , 
It is; in short, worth the perusal of all 
interesied in South Indian History. 


MADHAVAN. , - 
SINDuI, 


Mrs. Hatipurton’s TROUBLES ( IN SINDHI ) : 


By Lilaram Vilaitrai. 


The translator is one of those few authors 


who can claim a place in the literary circle 
of ‘Sindhi writers. 
translator of two stories from the writings of | 
the great Count Leo Tolstoi and also of | 
another story from Mrs. Henry Wood. Lucidity | 
of style and simplicity of language are the ` 
two prominent characteristics of his” writings. 
The present work is likely to be enjoyed ‘by 
young and old alike. 


He is well-known as the , 
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The golden day is growing dim.. 

Soft winds come winging the wild sea 
Wandering over some vague blue rim 
Of quiet evening-mystery. 


Now in the centre of my mind“ 

A perfume breaks in this pale hour 
Flooding my heart while eyes are blind 
To the unfolded mother-flower. 
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ENGAL had at one time a schod of 
B Senlpture of her own, But the history 
of its birth and death lay buried in 
oblivion, until attention was drawn to it by an 
extract from the Tibetan work of Taranctha. 
It disclosed a tradition, which ascribed the 
birth to an inhabitant of Varendra ( North 
Bengal ), named Dhiman, and to his son 
Bitapala, who lived in the” ninth censury, 
during -the flourishing reigns of Dharme pala 
and Devapala ; and the death to thé decline of 
Buddhism, and the occupation of the country 
by the~Mahomedans, in the beginning ož the 
thirteenth century. It was an epoch of nzarly 
four hundred years, most eventful in the 
history of a national awakening in Beagal. 
But it failed for a long time to arouse any 
enthusiasm for a systematic investigation due 
in a great measure to a groundless belief that 
the people of the alluvial plains of the “ower 
Ganges played no part in the development 
of the Ae of Man- 

The:Varendra Research Society, estabLshed 
in 1910, took up the investigation in right 

- earnest, and in a short time succeeded in 
discovering and collecting together a large 
number of specimens of sculpture lying 
scattered over the country in a more cr less 
muvilated condition. -They revealed several 
interesting and instructive features ; and lent 
a strong support to the traditional aczount 
recorded by ‘Tarahatha, opening therery a 
vista of great splentlour and beauty. - 

The specimens, now displayed in well- 
arranged galleries in the Museum of this 
Society at Rajashahi, have been examined by 
many competent occidental scholars, incliding 
M. Foucher and Dr. Thomas. The following 
may now be safely taken as abuncantly 
established by these forgotten art-treasures of 
Ancient Bengal : 

(i) Bengal abounds in specimens of iSculp- 
ture, with special local features, which were 
gradually developed between the ninta and 
the thirteenth centuries of Christ. 

(ii) These special features related to 
conception as well as to execution, betraying 
an intimate connection with the life, inzuition 
and convention of Bengal. 


(iii) They exerted an influence far and 
wide, which may be noticed not only in ad- 
jacent provinces in India, bnt also in many 
distant countries of the East. 

Literary records, preserved in manuscripts 
and inscriptions, have also been discovered 
with significant references to the existence of 
this special School. of art in Bengal. The 
Deopare. inscription of Vijaya Sena, who 
occupied the throne immediately after the 
kings of the Pala-dynasty of Bengal, contains 
an eulogy on the artist Sulapani, who is des- 
cribed as a Ranaka for his social status, and’ 
“a crest-jewel of the guilds of artists of 


Varendra” for his personal skill. Sandhya- 
kara Nandi, who lived in the reign of 
Madanapala, described his motherland 


“Varendri”, in his Samskrita poem, the 
Rama-charitam, as a country which had 
thrown into shade’ the artistic taste of the 
South. These literary notices fairly indicate 
the existence of a lca. School of art in 
Bengal. Taranatha seems to have regarded 
this Hastern School as a renaissance of the 
Yaksna-school of old. Ics chief importance 
lies not only in its peculiar conventions, but 
also in the direct and indirect influence it 
exerted over all the countries of the Hast. A 
time has, therefore, come for a systematic 
study of the subject. The -abours of ihe 
Varendra Research Socisty in that direction 
received from time to time generous en- 
couragement from many learned scholars, one 
of whom, Dr. Stella Kramrisch, ph.p, (Vienna), 
after a recent examination of the art-treasures 
of the Society, has recorded her preliminary 
notes, in view of publishing in due course the 
full result of her considered study. The notes 
are quoted below. 


A. K. MAITRA. 


NOTES ON BENGAL SCULPTURE. 


The collection of the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, contains a large number 
(over 300) of black chlorite images, which 
represent four centuries of Bengal art. The 
hard polished material, which the artists 


instinctively selecte@, rencered the mo- 
delling of the sculptures with minute 
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number of specimens. of sculpture lying 
scattered over the country in a more or less 
muvilated condition. -They revealed several 
interesting and instructive features ; and lent 
a strong support to the traditional account 
recorded by Tarahatha, opening thereby a 
vista of great splentlour and beauty. - 

The specimens, now displayed in well- 
arranged galleries in the Museum of ths 
Society at Rajashahi, have been examined by 
many competent occidental scholars, including 
M. Foucher and Dr. Thomas. The following 
may now be safely taken as abundantly 

* established by these forgotten art-treasures of 
Ancient Bengal : 
_ (i) Bengal abounds in specimens of Seulp- 
ture, with special local features, which were 
radually developed between the ninth and 
the thirteenth centuries of Christ. i 

(ii) These special features related to 
conception as well as to execution, betraying 
an intimate connection with the life, intuition 
and convention of Bengal, 


Q 


(ïi) They exerted an influence far and 
wide, which may be noticed not only in ad- 
jacent provinces in India, but also im many — 
distant countries of the East. 

Literary records, preserved in manuscripts 
and inseriptions, have also been discovered 
with significant references to the existence of 
this special School of art in Bengal. The 
Deopara inscription of Vijaya Sena, wh 
occupied the throne immediately after the 
kings of the Pala-dynasty of Bengal, contains 
an eulogy on the artist Sulapani, who is des- 
cribed as a Ranaka for his social status, ang 
“a crest-jewel of the guilds of artists of 
Varendra?? for his personal skill. Sandh 
kara Nandi, who lived in the reign of 
Madanapala, described his motherland 
“Varendri”, in his Samskrita poem, th 
Rama-charitam, as a country which had 
thrown into shade the artistic taste of the 
South. These literary notices fairly indicate 
the existence of a lðcal School of art in 
Bengal. Taranatha seems to have regarde 
this Eastern School as a renaissance of the — 
Yaksha-school of old. Its chief importarice — 
lies not only in its peculiar conventions, byt 3 
also in the direct and indirect influence it — 
exerted over all the countries of the East, A 
time has, therefore, come for a systematic 
study of the subject. The labours of the — 
Varendra Research Society in that direction — 
received from time to time generous en- — 
couragement from many learned scholars, one 
of whom, Dr. Stella Kramrisch, rh.p. (Vienna), 
after a recent examination of the art-treasures 
of the Society, has recorded her preliminary 
notes, in view of publishing in due course the- 
full result of her considered study. The notes 
are quoted below. 


A. K. MAITRA. 


NOTES ON BENGAL SCULPTURE. F 

The collection of the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, contains a large number 
(over 300) of black chlorite images, which ~ 
represent fcur centuries of Bengal art. B- 
hard polished material, which the artists 
instinctively selecte® rendered the mo- — 
delling cf the sculptures with minute 





f 





‘smaller but they camé nearer 


SSS Sy 





58- 
Vishnu. 

preciseness. We can, witness, how step 
by step the artists grew more familiar 
with the latent qualities of the material 
until they identified their intricate vet 
minutely organized wealth of forms with 
its subtlety. These artists were chiefly 


modellers, that is to say, essentially sc ulptors ; ; 
they realised their visions in tangible forms, 
breathing with life, fully modelled in the 
round. They had left behind them the stern 
calmness and refinement of the Gupta age, 
they abandoned it unlike their Orissa contem- 
poraries, who infused into the smooth, 
graceful and unearthly limbs the frenzy of 
artistic confessions. The Bengal Sculptors, 
however, were an ecarth-bound race of artists. 
They loved life and studied their material 
until their inner experience and the fine- 
grained quality of the hard stone beeame one, 
They made the stone yield to life and the 
wealth of animate forms became stabilised in 
the surging curyes of the material. Less than 


the rest of Indian artists, they surrendered 
themselves to the abstract. Their gods, 
endowed with all characteristic features, 


which were duly associated with their exist. 
ence, are humanised ; they grew somewhat 
to the heart, 
restrained. i in vigour and expression, polished 


Benign, elaborate, 
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not only on the surface but in their inmost 
existence. Even the emaciated wickedness of 
Chamunda has an almost intimate atmosphere 
around her, No excess, no rapture is allowed, 
and smooth—such are the 
main qualities of all the figures. 
A joyous and harmless 
invaded, therefore, the 
except the image itself, for the cattons-laid 
down for the appearance of the gods could not 
be violated ; but the pedestals ‘for instance 
are overflowing with human emotions; although 
they belong to the figures of ganas or animals 
and the backslab of the images becomes the 


playfulness 





Simha-Vahini, 


play-ground for ornamental devices which 
are interwoven with the mythical figures of 
kinnaris, leogryphs, vidyadharas. and the like. 
A sense of humour gets into its own, when 
the Dance of Ganesha is to be shown. In -his 
heavy, grotesque and child-like body all the 
spirits of the Bengal artists seem let loose. 
They were not fettered by subject-matter and 
their art is religious by destination more than 
by their own inclination. The prescriptions 
were given to them, and they carried them 
out in their own way and infused them with 
personal charm. The artist enjoyed his own 
personality when creating. them, and, thus the 


- 


whole. , séxlpture,: 


~~" “SCULPTURE OF BENGAL 


godhead of the Bengal images consists in 
their sincere humanity. Still their main 
outlines are prescribed by a tradition of 
universal yalidity,—as far as India is con- 
cerned ; and the peculiar softness and earth- 

w -bound liveliness of the Bengal images is a 
‘local variation only of an all-Indian theme. 
It is, therefore, not while representing the 
‘main deity that the Bengal artists unfold all 
.the secrets of their vision. Where, however, 
-no rules are binding, and full scope is given 
to them, as is the case. with the attendant 
divinities, the vidyadharas and kinnaris, they 
make their bodies bent in curves of a 
rapturous sensuality, and it is when depicting 
goddesses: that the Bengal artist does 
-justice to his own ideals of beauty and’ signi- 
‘ficance. - 

Amongst the Indian artists, he is the 
sculptor of femininity and his favourite theme 
‘is the fully developed female body, where he 
is free to display the unfailing roundness of 
his modelling and his exuberant imagination, 
‘which revells in endless variegated curves. 
-While the female body is to him a source of 
inspiration, the back-slab of the images gives 
him au opportunity to untold the intoxicating 
magic of curves which flow and intertwine and 
-are halo, background and frame of the 
-images of the god. In an artistie sense the 
background of all the accessories of the main 
image are treated as its sakti, carrying all 
movement and action, while the main figure 


- garments, enhances 
roundness. 


and the great do not receive adequate form 
by the Bengal artist, whose realm is the ten- 
derness of nature and the sensuous delight he 
takes in the living forms. He never fails to 
emphasize their surging curves and a minute- 
ly elaborate display of ornaments and flowing 
and accompanies their 


Evolution, height, and decay of Bengal 
art may be traced by comparing the sculp- 
tures in the museum of the Varendra Research 
Society. The attempt, however, of fixing 
their date has to wait until the characters of 


remains the whmoyed form of an everlasting — 


-ineaning. 


Thus the Bengal artist,—addicted to life 
in all its fullness,—is at his best when render- 


ing the animate forms of this world. His lotus 


flowers carry the, heavy burden of fleshy 
petals with strength ; and fatigue is unknown 


to his human figures whose dancing postures 


his indefatigable chisel goes on inventing and 
repeating. He takes life as it is offered to 
would never 
And, | 


‘him, and he surrenders. He 
venture to conquer or to master it. } 
therefore, even where he makes use of the 
all-Indian symbol of the conqnest of blind 
nature by self-possession and restraint, as 
indicated by the phantastic leogryph, tramp- 


‘ling down an elephant, the supernatural body — 


of the phantastic animal in his hand becomes 
-an utter failure. So weak is it and so unex- 
pressive. The same can be said about the 
Kirttimukha, whose terrifying features are 
conventionalised and made into an insignificant 
grimace. The terrific, the cruel, the fierce 


Lakshmi. 


and 


the various inscriptions on the pedestals 
slabs of the images are studied. 


= The images which bear the most ancient 
character are distinct by a broadly treated, 
heavy „and flat volume of the single 
figures, which are left without accents by 
modelling or by. design. Their quiet and 
clumsy surfaces are not yet disturbed bya 
profuse ornamentation. The garments are 
suggested ina most unobtrusive way, 1. e. by 
showing their folds with the help of lowly 
engraved lines. In this way the lines are 
made to play over the flat surface of the slab 
and over the flat aydeflabby modelling of the 
figures, uniting the figures and the back- 
ground ina flowing moyement. The héavi- 
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Chandi. 


ness of the plastic form shows that the volume 
of she material, the stone itself appeared to 
the artist as the chief feature of his work. 
He adapted to it the forms of the bodies of 
the figures, to the effect that a largeness of 
vision is peculiar to these sculptures which 
later on becomes overpowered by the prolific 
invention of elaborate’ details. Distinct fea- 
tures of this early group are further: the 
rounded shape of the slab, on the top of which 
in the centre a lotus flower is engraved. The 
atcendant figures are made to recline on their 
own slabs, which appear as fixed to the main 
slab in a vertical plastic layer. The main 
slab is only sparingly ornamented. An archi- 
tectonic device, suggesting the back of a 
throne or carriage is shown by a bold perpen- 
dicular and horizontal @agne-work in a very 
lew relief. Ribkons flutter down from the 
architrave and, enliyen the image by the 





flowing . movement of their 
folds. Nothing else except 
one vidyadhara on each side of 
the slab, flying on a flat 
cloud as background though 


—is made to accompany the 
appearance of the main god. 
The pedestal too is adorned 
merely by engraved devices, 
and frequently the double- 
lotus-throne, on which the 
image rests, is, in its lower 
half, a mere outline drawing; 
engraved into the pedestal, 
while only the upper half 
gains cubic volume. The head- 
wear of the main figure and 
the female attendants is also 
peculiar and agrees with the 
quiet heaviness of the general 
treatment; the jatamukuta is 
prismatic; and the woman’s 
hair is tied in a big knot on 
the top of the head, An evolu- 
tion in the treatment of the 
accessories may be witnessed 
already here, in so far as the 
miniature slabs become. con- 
tracted, if two are standing 
next to each other, and finally 
they lose their plastic indepen- 
dence, and are merely indicated 
by a rounded outline, engraved 
into the main slab. Character- 
estic examples of this group 
are the Vishnu figures, numbered as 





E (a) 23 E (a) 6, E (a) 16 
; >and ——— 
343 62 17 
The alterations, however, which. this 


simple scheme had to undergo, are manifold. 
The modelling of the human bodies grows 
more accentuated and firm. The same con- 
centration and accentuation applies to the 
treatment of the garment, of which the folds 
have become distinct as a kind of plastic 
veins, which are raised over the surface of 
the modelled body. The modelling of the 
forms, represented on the pedestal, similarly 
gains in roundness. The round frame 
of the slab itself is made slightly point- 
ed at the top, and the lotus flower, which 
adorns it, is no longer merely engraved, 
but is also modelled in a fairly high 
relief, and plastic ropes and garlands hang 


itself treated in a higher relief, © 


and profuse. 








e BOULA 


down from its petals. Hamsas, with a 
fantastic scroll-work of plumage, are placed 
on the architrave of the throne device ; 
and ribbons flutter down the head-wear of 
the main figure, to the effect that the appear- 
ance of the whole image grows more complex 
An image of this style may be 
D (e)I 
seen in the Simhavahini 
133 

The next step is made by introducing 
more and more accessories into the backslab, 
of which the point is made more and more 
pointed. The lotus-device there, is replaced 





Vishnu. 


by the kirttimukha, the architrave of the 
throne ends in a makara, the hamsas with the 


a weird plumage still retain their position on 


the top of it, while underneath it the leogryph- 
device is introduced. The vidyadharas appear 
in the society of their/wives, whom they carry 


through the. air while sitting on one of their ° 


outstretched legs. / Sometimes the more 
‘ancient type of the fluttering ribbons, which 
are tied on the’ architrave, is still retained 
(and no leogrypis appear as yet); but the 
miniature slab ^f the attendant figures have 


completely disapeared, The whole of the 


"TURE OF BENGAL 











Ganesha. 


slab is new fully covered by a low.reliet, and 
the attendant deities are made independent 
of the slab, just as the maim image. At the 
same time the heavy volume becomes net only 
more accentuated but also animated. Typical 


F (a) 15 . 
Sufyya — and the 





images are ; the 
259 
Laksmi 149. 
These differences, although clearly marked, 
are variations within one perception of form, 
which is that of a heavy mass, vigorous in 
movement and bold in treatment. This mass, 
however, becomes more and more accentuated 
in all the single forms of the represented 
bodies, which are enlivened by a plastic _ 
modulaticn within their extension. The forms ~ 
become more supple, more fleshy, and still — 
they remain stone-like and are obedient to a 
firm discipline. Inspite of the monumental 
largeness of the mass, the vigorous tension of 
the living form is emphasized, which in a 
later stage of development, grows into æ 
voluptuous fulness. The ornamentation ef the 
figures and the slab grows profuse, and every 
device assumes a life of its own. The vidya- 
dharas and the attendants are almost modelled 
in the round, yet they remain attached to the 
main slab by some sort of stone-bridges. The 
folds of the garment, though treated as plastie 
‘veins’, still accompany the modelling of the 
body underneath, and have nct yet emancipated 
themselves into ingle@pendent forms. The 
hamsas are now replaced by-kinnaris. Ty pi- 
cal specimens of this stage are.: 








BS 





River-Goddess Ganga. 


D (a) 1 H (a)l 
Chandi t——; Mother and child — ; 
11 231 
E (a) 3 

the Vishnu to the left of ——-— ; the various 

195 

F (a) 10 

Ganesas ; the Suryyae~———. 
: . 130 


` Further on, we find that the exuberant 
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wealth of forms invented, becomes organised 
by anew artistic discipline. We recognize 
three distinct plastic layers ; the lowest, in 
flat relief, is supplied by the scroll-work ; 
which now abundantly grows out of the 
kirttimukha’s mouth, and builds the plumage 
of the kinnaris. The second layer, in high re 
lief, is occupied by the architectonic device, the 
leogryph, makara, kinnaris, kirttimukha, and 
the dvarapalas. The main image and the 
attendant deities are set before them, ' almost 
modelled in the round. The ribbons, the folds of 
garment, and the modelling of the body gain 
a wavy plastic modulation, in all tKeir parts, 
and thus the limbs of the body are breathing 
with life, while folds and scrolls are not less 
animate, All the various details now have 
become elegant and shapely. The jata- 
mukuta for instance has evolved an amalaka 
which crowns its main part, which now has 
assumed the shape of a pyramid. The hair- 
dress of the female figures on the other hand 
consists now of a big knot of hair tied on the 
side, behind one ear. Every feature now 
tends towards gracefulness and is minutely 
E (a) 3 
Examples : — 
205 

Having once reached the height of its 
inner evolution, Bengal art proceeds in 
growing intricate, crowded, overladen, full of 
nervous excitement, manifest. in wavy curls 
£ lines. The main movement of the composi- 
tion breaks into fragmentary detail—move- 
ments, which on their part get full plastic 
independence. The single forms have the 
touch of flesh, yet they remain under the firm 
discipline of the stone. The hard flesh of the 
sculptures seems inflated. by breathing, and 
supports the extravagant and minute display 
of jewellery, folds, locks, ete. All forms grow 
in fullness, and roundness, and even the eyes 
are made to look round. Examples: Vishnu 
E (a) 2 


——— ; Ganga ; Garuda ; Ardhanarisvara. 


Vishnu. 





elaborate. 


decay. The wealth of devices still increases 
in umber, and decreases in size, vigour, and 
quality. The ample movement of the previous 
stage has become petrified, and petty, and 
sinks down from plastica roundness into in- 
significant  surface-decoration. | Examples : 
Vishnu standing to the right{ of Garuda, in the 
Rajshahi Museum, 


7 
STELLA KRAMRISCH, 
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After this culmination, nothing is left but 
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REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN FOREIGN COUNTEIES l & 


~ REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


An Open Letter to Indian Statesmen 
BY ROBERT M. BUCK 


: a Eprror, Tau New Magsorrry, 


TAKE the liberty of addressing this letter to 
. the Indian statesmen, because I am interested 
in the cause of human freedom and I have 
special. interest in the question of Indian freelom, 
being a member of the National Advisory Coancil 
K of the Friends of Freedom for India, which has 
= done so much to acquaint the American public 
with the Indian situation. 
India should have its freedom and there cean; 
not be any valid argument against it. Human 
_ freedom is sacred. All love it. The Indian 
i people love it. They must have it and will have 
it sooner or later. “But if India is to attain her 
goal of freedom, it must come through her own 
efforts, supported by international publie op:nion. 
No,one, particularly no worker for Indian free- 
dom, can afford in this twentieth century to think 


_lightly of the value of international public 
opinion. England knows its value and for that 


reason she is using it to the limit to maintain her 
hold upon India. She is using it’ in an effort to 
| * control and direct American public opinion in her 
fayor and against the aspirations of the Indian 
people. In this campaign Great Britain is 
using American, Euglish and Indian propagan- 
dists in America. 
Professor Horne , performed brilliant anti- 
Indian propagandae in American universities. 
This year Professor Yan Tyne of the University of 
Michigan, who was the guest of the Government 
of India and went there at the Indian govern- 
ment’s request, is working cleverly, writing 
anti-Indian -articles in American journals and 
‘addressing American clubs. Then there are Mr. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. Rustamjee, Mr. Wadia and many 
others, doing this pro-imperial-British work. 
Great Britain is so afraid that the American 
public will learn the real situation in India that 
it refused to vise the passport of Professor 
Clarence Skinner of Tufts College, who wanted 
to go to India for a year and study Indian condi- 
tions. Professor Skinner is known to be pro- 
Gandhi. Dr. Sudhindra Bose, lecturer in politi- 
cal science at the University of Iowa, an American 
citizen, wanted to go to India after sixteen years 
t of absence from his native land, to see his 





old mother, but he was refused permission to 


enter Incia. These are but two of a multitu le 
of similar cases. 

The work of spreading truth abou: a canse 
can he carried on effectively in n foreign countey 
only throegh organizations which are suppert'd 
by the intelligent publie of that lard, Tie 
Friends cf Freedom for India in America las 
been carrying on this work so successfully ilat 
Mr. Srinivas Shastri wanted the Indian gove n- 
ment to spend money in Ameren to cc unter ct 
the enlizhtenment of American public opm on 
concerning Tndia, Mr, Shastri kept quiet wlen 
he came to America this year, because he vas 
promptly challenged to public debate hy he 
Friends of Freedom for India. 

, There is some talk, according to the Ind an 
papers, favoring the spefidirg of money by he 
All-India National Congress for propasanda in 
Englanc, Mr. Horniman, lately editor of he 


Bombcy Chronicle, is championing the iceas 
This raises a question of volicy. There we ald 


seem to be no doubt that, when the Indien per ple 
have limited funds to spenl, the most effec-ive 
use possible should be made of them. Mr. Ho mi- 
man is asking that Indian money should supp ort 
propaganda in England. Cin the most import int 
results he obtained that war ? Or cean the me icy 
be utilized to better advantage P 

Tne British people, including British la sor, 
do nət want India to be free and indepen ent 
of Cieet Britain. It is dewbtful if even the most 
elaborate and effective propaganda in Mne. und 
could make the slightest lent in this stubl orn 
British opinion. The governing class of G eat 
Britain knows all about India and the meni >ers 
of that class have a moner interest in keening 
India in subjection, The working class in J ng- 
land apparently is still hepelessly vierimize: by 
the imverialist argument that for Great Bri ain 
to lose India ( which will mean loss of Br tish 
trade and economic contro. of the land ) wil be 
for English workers te lesa jobs. British ptblic 
opinion has less value than many think, se fa 
as Indian independence is concerned. The rish 
situation and the atfitnde of the British pcople 


“and British labor and liberals, furnishes a guide 


to clear thinking in this connection. Trelanc has 
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its “free state” not because of British opinion, 
but because the Irish fonght for a republic and as 
an important feature of that fighting, created a 
world public opinion against the British method 


of ruling Ireland with Black and Tans. This 
brought intolerable international shame upon 
Great Britain. Even so, the Irish have not 


secured independence or anything that resembles 
liberty very much. Great Britain is very touchy 
about what other nations say concerning her 
rule in India or any other part of the world. 
Britain rules India with the support of a false 
world public opinion, This is against Indian 
independence and India will have to remove it. 
This seems to support the opinion that the work of 
spreading truth about India should be done out- 
side of the British Empire, just as the Koreans 
are spreading their propaganda outside of Japan ; 
Armenia is being discussed outside of Turkey ; 
Poland, Czecho- Slovakia, etc., have been discussed 
outside of Germany or Austria. 

So long as India has so little money to spend 
outside and so few able leaders can be spared to 
go abroad at the present stage of political evolu- 
tior, we wish respectfully to advance a sugges- 
tion of the followmg minimum program “for 
foreign work : 

1. Truth about Indian aspirations to be 
spread in the countries (the United States of 
America, Japan and Germany ) upon whose 
support the British Government depends to carry 
on her international program of world-empivre. 

2. Truth about India to be spread in the 
nations which will be forced to be antagonistic 
to Great Britain because of their selfish interest 
and world-conditions ( France, Russia, Italy, 
China, Turkey and others ). 

3. Trath about India to be spread in coun- 
tries like Sweden, Switzerland and Spain, which 
influence world-opinion from a neutral stand- 
point. 

It is needless. to add that the work in various 
countries should be carried on in the same efficient 
way that characterizes the efforts of the British 
embassies. The method of work in each country 
will vary with the varying conditions found to 
exist. This cannot -be formulated beforehand 
and can only be planned after careful study of 
the conditions and interests of each nation 
concerned. Thus, the first important thing regar- 
ding the work of spreading truth about India 
might well be to have in India a Board of 
Foreign Affairs in connection with the All-India 
National Congress, with experts knowing the 
conditions of various lands and they should work 


through reliable agents or organizations or 
workers already established in. these varigus 
lands, 


For American work I take the liberty of 
suggesting that proper recognition be given to 
all organizations working for India. 

We understand that the India Information 
Bureau of Germany is doing good work and 
that this orgariization is deserving of proper 
recognition. In Japan there already are persons 
working for India and also in France. The 
All-India National Congress may not recognize 
these outside organizations as its branches, 
because most of them are for establishment 
of a Federated Republic of the United States 
of India and the Congress has not yet defined 
Sawraj. As there are members of the Congress 
itself, however, who believe in a republic, it 
would seem not inconsistent for persons believ- 
ing in a republice in India and residing in 
other lands to be recognized as representing 
the Congress. Might if not be well for the 
Congress to choose the most progressive 
representatives froma among the Indians who 
have been working for years in India and 
send out a delegation of them as special envoys- 
men who have some knowledge of world condi- 


tions and who believe in international co- 
operation and who would be able to study 
world-conditions further—to tour the world, 


come into touch with the bodies already working 
for India outside of India and report to the 
Board of Foreign Affairs of the All-India 
National Congress 5P 

On the whole it should not be forgotten 
that England does not much care what you 
say about her as long as it is within the 
British Empire, but ‘she. is supersensitive about 
world public opinion, because she lives upon 
the goodwill of other nations and utilizes 
other nations for herself. Therefore it. seems 
to me that the most effective foreign work 
would be outside of the British Empire and 
that it would best be entrusted to tried indi- 
viduals who ‘know foreign ountries and have 
worked for India for years in those lands. 
Recognition of these workers and bodies. by 
the Congress and resolutions thanking such 
organizations as the American Tederation of 
Labor and others which are in sympathy with 
Indian freedom, would be of great aid. Special 
recognition would be appropriate to American 
publicists like William Randolph Hearst, 
Professor Robert Morss Lovett, of the New 4 
Republic, Dr. Norman Thomas of the Nation, 
and Mr. B. W. Huebsch of the Freeman. Recipro- 
city and friendly relations with other nations 
outside the British E Empire could thus be cultivat- 
ed and this might force the British, through self- 
interest, to pay more attention to the just demands 
of the Indian people. 
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‘Here Are the Most Wonderful 
Gorilla “Portraits” Ever 
Taken ! 


The amazing gorilla photographs reproduced 
here are not only the most remarkable pictures 
of their kind ever published, but are a valusble 
addition to scientific knowledge of the fierce 





Gorilla and Man 


Compared with this giant gorilla from 

Lake Kivu, Belgian Congo, the African 

native, standing five feet ten inches 

tall, looks puny. Note the animal's 

long, powerful arms, short legs end 

bare “breast. He weighs more than 
450 pounds 


“manlike” ape—the rarest and largest of all the 
ape tribe. - They were obtained by T. W. Barnes, 
in the wild gorilla country west of Lake Kivu 
in the Belgian Congo, Central Africa, 


: 9 


Because little has been known of the actual 
life and habits of- the gorilla, although of all 
anthropoid apes he and the chimpanzee represent 
the nearest approach to man in bodily form and 
intelligence, these photographs are of exceptional 
interest. 

The first picture, showing an American 
native, five feet 10 inches tall, standing beside 
the manlike monsters of Lake Kiva 
country, g ves an idea of the gorilla’s ersrmous 
bulk and power. Standing nearly seven feet 
high, and with a chest girth of 61 inches, he 
weighs more than 450 pounds. 


one of 





Profile of an old male gorilla, show- 
ing the distinguishing high crest 
at back of head, the heavy, bulging 
brow, ridiculously small ears ani 


the tremendously powerful - jaw 

The second photograph—a profile of an 
old male gorilla—reveals a strange distingvishing 
mark of the species—the high crest at the back 
of the head, forming a great plate of bene for 
the attachment of muscles of the jaws, which are 
so powerful, it is said, that they can flatten a 
gun barrel b 
~ In the last photograph note the wide, 
wrinkled nostrils, and especially the heavy bulg- 
ing brow ridges that also are marked characteris- 
tics of the so-called prehistoric “ape man” skull 
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Face of a Gorilla 
Ferocious ¥ Yes—but this shaggy 
head, twice the size of a man’ 
incloses a- brain that for intell 
tual capacity is nearest approach: 

to human 


recently unéarthed in Rhodesia, South A 

-and believed by some scientists to be th: 

long sought “missing ¢ink”, Dr. Willian 
Hornaday, director of | the New York Zo logical 
Park anc aD authority on wild animal life, “points 
out that these huge, savage-looking, manlike 
creatures may be capable not only of lea ning and 
adopting some of the civilized habits u 
beings, but also of meeting puzzling 

with evidence of original thought. 


Nonsinkable Bathing su t 
for Timid Swimmers | 


Timid persons who lack a full 3 

self-confidence while bathing, may ní 
themselves in this 
respect by wearing 
non-sinkab 
The ga 
made of v 
in the 
and have Sng 
tubes sewed on the 
inner side, which are 
inflated with air 
before the wearer 
enters the water. 
The tubes are incor- 
° porated in such a 

Berria Bathing Suit manner as to be 


xe nforce 


are 
znitted 
usual wi 
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hardly noticeable, and the outfit can be worn as 
an ordinary bathing suit when the air is released 
from the interior. 


Every Step Adds a Mile to 
the View 


An added mile of sight for every step is 
claimed for “the Sister's Lookout,” a forest fire 
station in the Deschutes National ‘Forest, Ore. 


100-foot Fire Tower 


e 


A frame of rough timber nailed to a fir tree forms 


a 100-foot ladder to the observation platform. 


- Central- Station Drills Train 


eS Firemen 


The city of San Antonio, Texas, U. S. A. has 
been getting some highly gratifying resulta from 
the intensive training given the city firemen at the 
central station. This station has special towers 
for drill in climbing and rescue work. A per- 
manent net is provided to guard against accident. 
Members of the various companies have their 
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New Motoreycle 


motorcycle having separate “saddles” and-double 
sets of handlebars. Individual footrests are like- 
wise provided, Thus. while comfort in riding is 
assured the transcontinental tourists, or casual 
“joy riders,” the narrow width of the outfit, per- 
mits the owner to economize space in the garage. 





An Excellent Foster Mother 


These Orphan Lambs have certainly an Ex 


eellent Foster Mother, with no danger of running 





Cow and Her Foster-Children 
° 


e 
short of nourishment—quite the contrary. 


j This 
Unusual: Family scene was photographed in a 
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little out-of-the-way town in the Proyince of 
Quebee, Canada. i 


How Plant Hunters Risk Lives 
to Find New Foods 


A little band of globe-trotting plant hunters 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has succeeded in the past 25 years ïn locat- 
ing in foreign countries, and introducing into that 
country, more than 51,000 lots of grains, fruits, 
forage crops, vegetables and plants regarded as 
worthy the attention of American plant breeders 
and experimenters. 

Almost every year, one or more of these 
new crops appears for the first time in America’s 
valuable farm products. In December, 1921, the 
grain known as durum wheat, was first brought to 
that country from Russia. 

Egyptian cotton, to name a second discovery 
of the plant hunters, yearly enriches Southwest- 
ern planters by more than $6,000,000. 

These Columbuses of the plant world travel 
through tropical jungles where boa constrictors, 
tigers, lions and leopards -lie in wait for human 
prey. They travel on foot through swampy 
terrain, where the chances of escaping the jungle 
fevers are 99 to one against the white man, 
Their only goal, through all the suffering and 
privation, is a mere plant which, if introduced 
into the agricultural life of America, may add, 
it is. hoped, to 
the farm wealth 
and food re- 
sources of the 
country. 

The intrepid 
plant — hunters 
of the United 
States Depart- 
ment of Agri, 
culture are con- 


stantly pene- 
trating the 
wilderness of 
Africa, China, 


Philippines, 
South America, Egypt, and elsewhere. The 
range of climatic, soil, and topographical condi- 
tions in the United States is so wide and varied 
that practically every crop or plant that can be 
grown anywhere else in the world can be raised 
successfully in some part of the United States. 

Farmers in the north plains states (North and 
South Dakota, western Minnesota and Montana) 
depend largely on the high-yielding durum wheat 
that was first iutroduced from Russia (it consti. 


PESTA ST E EE ue n 
Pa 
Iw 


Manchuria, the | 


E 


GLEANINGS - 


tutes 15 per cent of the spring wheat crop). The 
area devoted. to this crop averages 3; million 
acres. In 1921 it was almost five million. In 
the past five years, the quantity raised annaally 
has ranged from 26,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 
The average annual production, at one dollar 
a bushel, would amount to $40,000,000. 


The early service rendered by the Office of- 


Foreign Plant and Seed Introduction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture owes 
much of its success to the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Barbour Lathrop, of San Francisco. 
throp, in Company with David Fairchild, now 
chief of the office, traveled at Mr. Lathrop’s 
expense for three years through many countries, 
collecting new plants and laying the ground- 
work for future broad and constructive effort. 
One of the first of the exploring scientists, 
Frank N. Meyer, finally lost his life in the service, 
after passing through experiences that would 
match the tales of a soldier of fortune. In the 


Mr. La- 


and roots, sent from all over the world by our 
plant hunters, are examined for insects or diseases 
that might prove dangerous if admitted. . i 
According to doctor Fairchild, Uncle Sam's 
pioneer plant explorer, if one per cent of ‘the 
money spent in-advertising chewing gums or 
breakfast cereals could be applied to advertising 
the varied vegetable immigrants thus introduced, 
the American dinner table would boast scores of 
new, cheaper, and more wholesome foods. 


An Aeromobile 


~ eal 
Fifty miles an hour is the speed of this 


nine years spent in China, Siberia, Turkestan 


and Korea, he walked over 10,000 miles in search 
of agricultural gems. Alone and miles from help 
he fought off Chinese ruffians who souglit to 
hinder his work. For from six to eight months 
he traveled through the wilderness witiout 
seeing another white man. During this time he 
gathered and transmitted to Washington taou- 
sands of plants that have enriched the fortanes 
of many farmers. 

His invaluable work was suddenly terminated 
by his accidental drowning while en route. home, 
but the memory of his achievements is kept fresh 
in the minds of other workers in the service by 
the “Frank N. Meyer Medal” awarded annvally 
by the American Genetic Association, for the xost 
outstanding achievement in- plant introduction 
work. 

Dr. H. L. Shantz, another of the leading 
agricultural explorers, has invaded the innermost 
jungles of darkest Africa, on a 9000 mile trip, in 
many respects the most remarkable ever made by 
one of Uncle Sam’s plant hunters. 

Still another globe-circling tour of the type 
that our agricultural explorers frequently make 
was a recent expedition of Dr. J. F. Rock to 
Burma, to obtain the seed of the real chanlmagra 
tree. From this tree comes chaulmugra oil, from 
which is derived the only cure so far found for 
leprosy. 

After many false quests in different parts of 
Burma, where he found numerous socalled chaul- 
mugra trees, but few that were bearing the 
essential fruit and seed, Doctor Rock was finally 
successful in gathering enough of these remark- 
able seeds to establish plantations in Hawaii. 

Hundreds of food delicacies have passed 
through the fumigated laboratory in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, and become 
çitizens of American soil, It is here that seeds 


í Aeromobile 


propeller-driven “aeromobile” built of airplane 
parts. 
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Flashlight Razor Permits Shaving 
in the Dark 


A new combination of flashlight and ‘safety 
razor will ‘enable all 
those who are in 
the habit of shaving 
themselves to skave 
when the lights are 
out, or to shave with 
more comfort where 
the light is” poor. 
The handle of the 
razor is a flash-light 
and throws a brilliant 
elow on the face. 


Large Pipe on 
Bicycle Adver- 
tises Shop 
A new adaptation of 
old-world trade sym- 
bols is seen in the appearauce of a large pipe 


Flashlight Razr e 
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The Pipe Bicycle 


mounted on the delivery bicycle of a pipe 
shop. The pipe is about 5 feet long, with 
~ its bowl resting upon the rear axle and its 
| stem over the handlebars. It has not only 
proved an effective means of advertisement but 
is found useful as well, as the bowl can be 
filled with smokers’ supplies when the regular 



















E wire basket is overloaded. : Imitation Church and Its Pastor 

f PEATA literally to take his sermons to the people. The 
Paris Road Brush Odd-appearing vehicle, in which he: intends to 

tour the country, bas windows..in front, doors 

E The tricycle street cleaner recently made at the, sides, a. steeple on. top, and a -pulpit 

Be ° at the rear from which he preaches to. the 

t various gatherings. 

k First French Victim of the 

E World War 

f: Corporal André Peugeot, {the First. French? 

$ -Victim of the ‘World War. He was killed- 

i Er enn aa E EATE paaa mon PP Mal 2 

Fess 

ig Road Brush 


its appearance on the boulevards of Paris, 
France. 


Body of Motor Car Built to Imitate 
Church 


Constructing an imitation church on the chasis . 
ofa small motor car of @ellknown make, was Corporal André Peugeot, the First French 
the method adopted by a New York minister Victim of the World War 


= 
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AN EASTERN LIBRARY 


i th 
Odd-Appearing “Vehicle in which the 
Entire Family may be Transported, Show- 
‘ing the Clever Pedal Arrangement and the 

; ‘Wicker Baskets Used for Seats. 


by German Uhlans, 30 hours before the Official | 
Declaration of War. : ; 


Odd-Appearing Vehicle Operated 
Like Bicycle 


How to transport himself and family of —~ 
five children at the same time, was the problem 
encountered by a European father of limited 
means. Taking the wheels, gears, pedals and ` 
chains from two bicycles, he constructed a strong 
frame, exles, and steering apparatus. Four 
wicker beskets, having a comoined seating oom AS. 
city of six persons, were then mounted on the 


vehicle, and now with his eldest boy aidingin 
the pedaling, 


the father end five 


youngsters 
jointly partake of pleasure-trips. 7 


AN EASTERN LIBRARY -° 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. COUSINS, B. MUS. 


< T has for long been accepted that the richest 
output of modern Indian Literature is to be 

found in Bengal. Many lovers of peetry 
and fiction in other parts of India’ have desired 
to become acquainted with the best of the Ben- 
gali literary work, but were unable to db so 
owing to ignorance of the language. Such read- 
ers have been grateful to W.B.Yeats and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. è for introducing them to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s treasure-trove of poetry, 
and now they must be grateful to Mr. E. J. 
Thompson and the Oxford University Press for 
enabling them to judge for themselves of the 
merit of other noted writers. The Eastern 
Library has brought enrichment to our know- 
ledge of the daily general life of modern Bengal. 


Tares or Benoat : By Santa and Sita Chatterji 


( Oxford. University Press, Calcutta. Madras. ) 


These six tales vividly portray incidents 
common to modern Indian life as seen through 
the eyes of two keenly observant, tender-hearted 


talented sisters, who are so full of love for their _ 4 


country that they expose all its weak spots, 
knowing that “we must be cruel to be kind.” 


They are born story-tellers who have the gift 


of making us identify ourselves with a character 
in each story and by the accurate deseription 
of details of environment or character-drawing 
cause us to live in the tale. The writing and style p 


is ‘strikingly good giving the pleasure of refine. 


ment anc mastery of the craft to the piled-up sad- 
ness of theme after theme. The fault of the book 
is in its lack of contrast. 


By the translations into English from the Beng- Story after story tells ~ E 
ali it has published in a cheap and clearly- 7 


` printed series of volumes of some of the writings 


of the woes of women. The deceit descended to 
in order to get a plain-looking girl married off, 


of the gifted daughters of Mr. Ramananda Chat- 
terjee and of Mr. Saratchandra Chatterjee. The 
two books below under review are like a window 
through which we look into one phase of*Hastern 
civilisation and the pictures ‘attract and repel 
us by turns, ; 


the crushing outof the purest love of two pure 
people in order to preserve purity of caste, the 
sorrow o` thwarted motherhood in the child-widow, 
the shattering of mutual love by parental greed 
for money with madness bringing release to the 
girl victim, the poignancy of widow-remarriage 
in the hands of the selfish, the tragedy of the 
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moment of first seeing the husband and finding 
oneself tied up to an unwanted man,—all these 
ile up the agony inflicted on youth in India. 
The book forms as strong an indictment of 
marriage customs in India to-day as did Dickens’ 
novels the wrongs of his day and country. There 
is ne preaching of reform in the stories bnt 
their poignancy would melt the heart of a stone 
and ‘indirectly they cry out from every page— 
~ “Change the customs, change the customs, give 


= room for natural selection, stop breaking our 


hearts. Herein are the hitherto hidden suffer- 
ings of womanhood given expression to and with 
~ such cleverness in treatment that the humour of 
the sarcasm and irony, the beauty of the descrip- 
tive scenes, the realism of Santa’s writing and 
the poetry of Sita’s absorb one’s interest, and 
relieve what would otherwise be the unbear- 
‘able tragedy of Indian girlhood. As Mrs Brown- 
g wrote the “Cry of the Children”, so the Chat- 
terji sisters have written the “Grief of the Girls”. 
The book isa piece of real literature and will 
form a salutary antidote to the sentimentality 
and eoarseness which one finds in many of the 
‘stories now being written in India on Indian 
‘themes. We foresee a great future for these 
authoresses. 


SRIKANTA : By Savatchandra Chatterji. ( Ozford 
University Press, Madras, Calcutta. ) : : 
This story forms a very good companion 
volume to the above as it views Bengali life 
through masculine eyes. It is the account, written 
in autobiographical form, of the adventures of 
two boys in their teens continued to the close 
of the first love affair of the lero. We under- 
stand this is only the first volumes of the original 
Bengali novel, so it cannot be judged as a com- 
plete work. Tt whets one’s appetite for the 
remaing volumes, which is the best compli- 
* ment one can give it. Its portrayal of youthful 


` extreme. 


. should still more enhance 


courage is strikingly fine. Its sense of lonely ` 
space inhabited only by spirits is eerie in the 
Tt has asa background “the motion 
of great waters” which Pater pointed out as one 
of the distinguishing factors in all Leonardo’s 
paintings. Itis pervaded with the atmosphere 
of religion in a way conceivable only by an 
Eastern writer. Here and there it lapses into 
the deepest of philosophical digressions, but they 
give to the book a perspective of psychological 
understanding of life's  problenis.that extends 
the scope of the novel from one life to the boun- 
dary of many lives, and that gives one the 
“little more and how much it is” so lacking in 
the Western literature. It is corroborative of the 
deplorable state of Indian society that this book 
also, though so different in style, characterisation 
and theme, is yet pervaded with the oppression 
of sadness springing from the wrongs inflicted by 
the superstitious and inhuman social customs of 
the day. The author uses stinging satire to 
expose the degrading influence of the dowry 
system. The story of the heroine’s marriage 
made isa triumph of summarised satire, as is 
also the description of the life of the westernised 
prince, while the lot of the widow is sketched 
in the saddest tones. Is there no joie de vivre 
in Indian life ? “Srikanta” is written by a 
master of language and this trait.is so repro- 
duced in the English translation that it is hard 
to believe it was not originally written in English. 
We do not wonder that the sales of Mr. Chatterji’s 
hooks have, been enormous and this new edition 
his popularity and 
reputation. : í 


The Easrery Liprary. is to be congratulated 
on its first two publications. They deserve a very 
wide sale. The get-up leaves a good deal to be 
improved though the type is clear, and the 


prooting excellent. 
. 


THE BURDEN 
Translated from the Swedish of Marra av SILLEN 
BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


She carried her water-pitcher,— 

From the well by the gate she bore it, 

And high on her head she wore it. 

In the South ’tis a second nature.— 
And her carriage was straight as that of a queen, 

Though she was but crowned 

With earthen pride, 

And her motion the whife was poised serene, 

As the calm whet the sound 


——__— 


Of music has died. 

But the way that she trod was a dusty way, 
Her burden the weight of every day, 

And her steps with their gliding grace 

Won a humble guerdon ; 

Yet silent I watched her, and now I see 
That no posture has more of majesty 

Than theirs who, steady of pace, 

Walk erect with a burden, 
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SHANTINIKETAN TWELVE YEARS AFTER—THE 
EVOLUTION OF A UNIVERSITY 


I 

WELVE years ago some public interest 
was aroused in Calcutta, specially 
among students, by the publication of 

two illustrated articles in the now defunct 
Bengali magazine Suprabhat (Sravan and 
Bhadra 1316 B. S.) from the pen of Jitendralal 
Bannerjee, giving an account ofthe work of 


pe 


niketan Asram and the poets work there, 
exceps an illustrated description of the 
place in the “Empress” and the poet’s own 
exposition of its ideals im his articles on 
Satishchandra Roy and Mohitchandra Sen 
in the pages of the Bangadarshan. (N.S. 

But J:ten Babu’s account of the actual work- 
ing of the school and the system of education 





Shamtiniketan 


Rabindranath in Shantiniketan. These were 
reviewed in the columns of Karmayogin by 
Aurobindo Ghose, who wrote in very appreca- 
tive terms of the graphic descriptive power 
of the writer. Up to that time very litsle 
had appeared in the magazines about Shanti- 


followed there was somewhat -fuller and so 
it was shat Aurobindo Ghose wanted to be 
further enlightened about the educational 
activities of the “great original mind under 
the shade of mango groves at Bolpur.” 

College students at that time, we became at 
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The Poet at Work at Uttarayan 


once interested, all the 
becuse of the light thrown thereon by a 
teacher of ours, who had so recently inter- 
viewed the poet in his retreat at Shanti- 
niketan and had written in touching terms of 
the saintly life that the latter was leading in the 
Ashram founded by his father. With the 
description given by our professor, assisted 
by the following passages from the writings 
of the poet, we tried to picture the Ashram 
for ourselves . 

“Around Shantiniketen Ashram stretch 
undulating fields unobstructed to the horizon— 
fields which have neve? known the scratch of 
a ploughshare, °Here and there are to be 





more intimately 


found bushes formed by shrubs 
of wild datepalms, dwarf 
jambolans and other stunted 
trees, growing through. ant- 
hills. Not far off the streak 
of water of the bund, at the 
outskirt of the neighbouring 
village of Bhubandanga, 
flashes like a sword, and the 
line of age-old palm trees on 
its southern bank look lke 
standing columns of some 
dilapidated palace of demons. 
Here and there are to be seen 
the courses cut by the rain- 
water through the red gravel 
and in the deep ravine-like 
furrows, littered with pebbles, 
are to be found many minia- 
ture caves and grottos. Over 
this lonely moorland, a red 
path stretches towards the 
villages beyond the horizon, 
along which the villagers go 
a-marketing to the Bolpur hat 
on Thursdays and Sundays. 
The Santhal women — carry 
bundles of the straw of their 
fields on their heads, and 
bullock-carts under the weight 
of their loads groan slowly 
through the silence of the 
noontide, raising clouds. » of 
dust. On the highest point 
of this desolate treeless region, 
a row of straight and tall sal 
trees, the cast-iron dome of a 
temple and a corner of the 
roof» of a * two-storied house 
catch the eye of the traveller 
from a’ distance—ib is here, 
nestling among amalaki and mango groves, 
at the foot of madhuka and sal trees, that 
Shantiniketan Ashram is situated.” 

‘While our imagination was at work 
filling in the details of this picture, the first 
manuseript of the Reminiscences of* the poet 
( long before its publication in the Prabasi ) 
fell into my hands and therein I caught a 
glimpse of the boy Rabindranath when he 
visited the Ashram for the first time in com- 
pany with his father. “It was evening,” I 
read, “when we reached Bolpur. As I got into 
the palanquin I closed my eyes. I wanted 
to preserve the whole of the wonderful vision 
to be unfolded before my waking eyes in the 


? 
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Open-air Classes under the Trees. 


but 
me by reason of the intervening mounds along 


before me. Every corner of my mind seemed 
to be illuminated with the radiant glow of 
his luminous personality and as I took the 
dust of his feet, and as he blessed me, laying 
his hand on my head, with the words “May 
this Ashram be favourable to you and may 
you also be in tune with this Ashram,” I 
felt that this was really a blessed and un- 
forgettable moment in my life. 

A white moon-light filling the sky, unob- 
structed from horizon to horizon, and the 
poet blessing a new arrival at his Ashram 
under his favourite sal ayenue—these were 
the only visions that filled my dreams when 
I retired to rest that night. 

The next morning I revelled in a full 
view of the Ashram itself and its sur- 
rounding regions. I had passed the night 
in one of the students’ dormitories and 
was roused by a gong at break of dawn 
along with the boys. They dispersed to 
their morning duties, while I proceeded 
to have a look around. 

The high-road ‘from ghe station was lying 
to the east. The sun had risen above the 


horizon was not actually visible to 


the railway cutting. On the south the 
horizon was bounded 
in the dim distance. A few palm trees 
were standing, as I had already read in 


the poet’s description, on the banks of the 


bund near the village through which I 
had come in the night. The west and 


the north were fully opeh to the horizon, 


with only a stray palm tree or two standing 
here and there. 

The Ashram itself appeared to be a 
circle of high land extending over a 
considerable area. At the centre, stood 
a two-storied edifice, into the porch of 
which the main road turned through a 
gateway on the south, over which were 
inscribed some texts from thé scriptures, 
There was a back entrance also from the 


north, over the gate of which was written 
gael fe FIAR, 


In the north-eastern 
Ashram I found the temple of 


corner of the 


by clusters of trees- 


which 


eS 
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Prof. Levi with a Group of Vishwabharati Teachers as his Students. 


I had heard and read 
a structure of cast-iron 
in with tinted glass, its series of arch- 
ways standing open to the light of the 
sky and to the view of the open unduh- 
ting ground stretching right up to the 
horizon on the north, the west and the 
south. The temple garden was adorned 
with marble flowerpots mounted on short 
pedestals with suitable scriptural inscris- 
tions. The floor of the temple and the 
flight of steps leading up to it were of 
marble and the cast-iron dome on the east 


before. It was 
framework, filled 


was visible to the villagers round abovt, . 


and ‘by them the temple was known as 
pkach-bungalow, the crystal house. 

There is a hill-like mound to the souta- 
east of this temple formed by the exca- 
vated earth from a tank which was 
being dug by its side. This is what the 
poet refers to in- his Reminiscences as 
the hillock which his father asked hin 
to decorate with the many-coloured pebbles, 
the trophies of his boyish adventures. 


“The famous pair - of chhatim trees 


(Sanskrit Saptaparna ) under which the 
Maharshi used to sit in meditation, are at 
the north-west corner of the Ashram, 
A marble prayer-seat marked the place, 
on the back of which was. inscribed a 


saying of the Maharshi—fwfy 
Brats ataa Arata, aay aw, ware athe. 
On a branch of the tree itsel? was inscribed— 
ea Sta ary ota. 


It may not be out of place here to 
say a few words about the rise and pre- 
gress of tae Ashram, as these chhatim trees 
were the nucleus round which it grew, 


favourite 


II 


The village of Raipur, which has since 
become better known in connection with our 


latter-day political history, lies not fam 
from this spot. The Sinhas of Raipur 
were particularly intimate with Maharshi, 


Srikantha Sinha, of whom the. poet tells in 

his Reminiscences, wis*a constant companion 
. . . . P 

of the. Maharshi in his later’ years, Ib was 





et 
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The Saptaparna Tree and Maharshi’s Favourite Seat of Prayer. 


on the way to Raipur that the Maharshi rested 
a while under the shade of these twi 
trees. The bare desolation of the surround- 
ing moorland somehow greatly’ attracted 
him and this became a favourite spot for his 
lonely meditation. A band of dacoits used 
te infest the neighbourhood, lying in wait 
under these chhatim trees to rob and murder 
wayfarers. One day, the story goes, while 
the Maharshi was sitting in meditation there, 


the ring-leader of these dacoits came uy 
for plunder, but was so affected at the 
sight of him seated in prayer, that he 
not only turned back for the time, but 
surrendered himself to the Maharshi for 


goed, taking up service under him. 

This was the spot where the Maharshi 
attained the peace which was the object 
his quest, and so here he founded Santi- 


OT 


niketan, the abode of peace. He covered 
the barren tract of land with good soil 
brought from other, places and laid out 


e r 9 
a garden and an orchard. The avenues of 
lowering trees, the groves of mangoes and 


other fruit trees were skirted round with 
lines of deodar, amlaki and other noble trees. 


At first a  one-storied house was built as 
a retreat for himself. To this a second 
storey was added later, and eventually, in 
1887. Maharshi dedicated the Ashram to 
the public by a trust @eed on non-secta- 
rian lines. On the one hand while it is 
laid down in the trust that no idols, 
animals, birds, portraits or other symbols 


are to be worshipped as God, 
it is expressly laid 


on the other, 


also down that no 


‘religion, or object of worship of any sect, 


to be traduced insulted. Fish, flesh 
and wine,—these are also strictly prohibited 
within the Ashrama under the trust deed. 

It is interesting to learn that though 
there is a provision for a Brahma Vidya- 
laya im the trust deed, no school was opened 
in the place till 1901, when the poet 
first conceived the idea of imparting educa- 
tion here on the lines of the forest retreats 
of ancient India, but adapted to modern needs. 


1s or 


€ 


When the poet approached his father with - 


o: 


SHANTINIKETAN—THE EVOLUTION OF A UNIVERSITY 


his proposal, it met with his hearty 
approval, being indeed the fulfilment 
of the unrealised wish of his heart. 
The. opening of the school itself 
synchronizes with the dawning of 
what may be called a full historical 
consciousness in the mind of the poet. 
‘This was the beginning of what has 
been termed the Swadeshi Age of his 
life. It was at this time that he 
took up the editorship of the Banga- 
darshan (new series) which played 
such an important. part in bringing 
about the renascence of life in Bengal, - 
which burgeoned into the Swadeshi 
movement of 1905, The evolution 
of the poet’s patriotism took him 
from one attempted solution to another 
till at last it led him to found a School 
where the Sadhana of ancient India 
might he carried on. The poet’s lack! 
of practical experience landed him 
into every kind of difficulty, till the 
late Brahma-bandhab Upadhyaya with 
his friend and disciple Sj. Rewachand 
(now. founder and director of The 
Boys’ Own Home, Calcutta) who had 
a long experience of educational work 


in Sindh, came to his rescue and 
undertook to be the first teachers at 
the school, 

The School is situated on the 
southern side of the Ashram and 


when I visited the place for the first 
time there were only a few thatched 
buildings, all inside the boundary, 
with a brick-built library house 
situated in «the south-west corner. 
The only houses outside the boundary 
were a group of coftages for teachers 
occupied by Sj. Jagadananda Ray) and on 
the south of the Ashrama and at some 
distance to the south-east the Nichu-Bangla, 
the residence of the sage Dwijendranath 
Tagere, whose presence had become u part 
of the Ashram life for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

As Isaw it then, the boys 
up at or before dawn and after perfor ning’ 
their ablutions they had prayers and songs 
together. This last was preceded by an interval 
for separate prayer, when the boys were at 
liberty to worship according to their ceno- 
minational beliefs. The classes began at 7 
o'clock in the morning and went on till 10 
o'clock, Then came the time for mid-day meal 


(shen 


used to wake 





Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri 


and rest. Work started again at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon and lasted till 5 p.m. 
The classes were held, not inside walls, 
out in the open under the saade of 
in the verandahs during rain, 
each boy sitting on his own little carpet, 
The groups taught together were small. ens 
suring individual attention and the classes 
for different subjects were not composed of 
the same set of boys but constituted on the 
basis of proficiency. Thus a bey might take 
his mathematics with a higher group and his 
English or Sanskrit with a lower groap. All 
instruction was imparted through the verna- 
cular and English wa% taught as a second 
language by the direct method. The poet 
was the pioneer in Bengal in mtroduzing the 


but 


trees, or 
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Mr: Jagadananda Ray? a Teacher at the School 





direct method in teaching languages and for 
this he composed primary books in English 
and Sanskrit to be used in his school, The 
afternoon was sperit™by the boys in sports or 
walks. 

| Evening was again the time for prayer, 
and with the ringing of the temple bell the 
boys chanted verses from the Upanishads in 
unison. Before this they had sat apart for 
fifteen minutes+concentrating their mind in 
silent meditation. One could not but be 


impressed by the sight of these little munis» 


sitting scattered about the place inthe still- 
ness of evening, like so many stars in the 
sky. After that, they passed the time in telling 
stories to the younger children, or in conver- 
sation with the teachers, or in songs under 
the guidance of their teacher Dinendranath 
Tagore. After supper they retired, but not 
before a party of singers had gone round 
the Ashram chanting their favourite hymns. 
The day which began with a song was thus 
brought to a fitting close with song, and this 
will bring home to the reader the large place 
that musie holds in he system of education 
followed there. , 

- But the larger, though silent, influence 
Which seemed to me to give tone to the at- 


mosphere of the Ashram, unconsciously 
shaping the aims and ideals of the students, 
was to be found in the temple of the One In- 
finite God, the Chhatim-tala symbolising the 


-saintly life of the Maharshi, and the -persona- 


lity of the poet himself. These are materials 
which may well crystallize into shape as a 
true University. The medieval universities 
6f Europe also, such as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, unlike the charter-created ones 
of modern times, grew up round chapels and 
the monasteries of monks, And even at the 
time of that visit of mine in 1910, the poet was 
looking forward to the day when the seed of a 
University might be sown in his beloved 
Ashram. 





The late Ajit Kumar Chakravarty, sometime 
a Teacher at the School 


The evenings I had the rare privilege of 
spending with the poet under the sal trees, 
listening to his inspiring talks, and the loving 
kindness of the students whom I taught 
during my short stay there, have taken an 
abiding place in my mind and when I left the 
place on that occasion only one month after, 
even the high expectations that had been 
raised in my mind were not altogether 
unrealised. 4 





The late Brahma-bandhab Upadhaya—an old teacher of Shantiniketan 


III 
Such was Shantiniketan in 1910. Since 
then I have visited this place twice. My se- 


cond visit to the place took place in 1913, 
with the party that went from Calcutta by 
special train to @ongratulate the. Poeton the 
award of the Nobel Prize to him. The de- 
monstration was got up on lines which did not 
appeal to me, but I was then a Professor in 
Ripon College and the late Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi insisted that I should go on its behalf 
lest it should be said that Ripon College had 
not joined in the function. Then, however, I 
did not notice any appreciable change. 

The change really struck me during my 
last visit after the Poet’s return from Europe 


and America in 1921. I had heard that 
things were moving rapidly ; that Messrs. 


Andrews and Pearson had come to join bands 
with the Poet ; that Mahatma Gandhi had been 
and. stayed there, casting the magic spell of 
his influence on teachers and pupils alike ; 
that pilgrim-souls, from East and West alike, 


had been wending their 
peaceful retreat of our poet, who had eome 
to be looked on also as a prophet ; that 
Rabindranath had founded the ViswabHarati 
and students and teachers were trooping thi- 
ther from all parts of the world ;—yet I was 
hardly yrepared for all the material changes 
which thrust themselves on my attention, 


footsteps to. this 


New dormitories had sprung up beyond the 
former limits of the Ashram, the whole place 
was lit by electricity generated on the 
premises ; a printing machine was at work, 
where some of the poet’s works as well as the 
schoo.-magazine and other books were being 
printed ; the library had extended beyond 
expectation anda rich collection of books on 
Indology, including works in German and 
French. marked it asthe most remarkable of 
its kind in India ; a Kala-bhavan had grown up 
in the tao-storied hoyse at the south-eastern 
corner ot the Ashram under the superintend- 
ence of the well-known artists Sj. Nandalal 


Bose, Surendranath Kar and Asit Kumar 
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The Poet as a School Master 


Haldar. Many residential houses had grown 
up in the surrounding regions ;—the Poet’s 
own residence, known as Uttarayan ( lit. 
North End) at a little distance the 
north-east corner of the Ashram, the Venu- 
kunja, (lit. Bamboo Grove) usually occupied by 
Mr. Andrews, a guest-house to the south, and 
the row of residential cottages for teachers 
and professors along the edge of the bund. 
The fallow lands to the east had been brought 
under the plough, the road had been lined 
with trees and there were other subtle 
changes which had greatly altered the arid 
aspect of the region. 

Since my last visit, Dr. and Madame Syl- 
vain Levihas come, stayed in the Ashram and 
gone back. Rabindranath has formally inau- 
gurated his International University and 
registered it asa public body. Savants from 
West and Hast have been coming, in response 
to India’s call through, the mouth of her 
poet-prophet, for mutual understanding and 


from 


good fellowship and exchange of cultures. 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch, and M. Benoit have been 
there for some time. Now Dr. Winternitz 
and Mlle. Andree Karpellez have also 
recently arrived and we are looking forward 
to the day when Romain’ Rolland will be 
in our midst. + 

The place of a devyotee’s meditation 
—then an Ashram with a temple of God 

then an educational retreat organised 
by the genius of a Poet, which has broa- 
dened and developed into a seat of inter- 
national learning and culture, unique of its 
kind, perhaps a forerunner of the great 
World-State yet to be—this has been the 
process of evolution through which the seed- 
ideal of the original founder is in the course 
of being realised, amidst the turmoil of politi- 
ral and social strife that is raging all around 
the world today. 


ASWINIKUMAR GHOSE, 


——— yo 
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The National Value of Art. 


In Shama’a for October Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose’s masterly paper on the National Value 
of Art is continued, Says he :— 


Tue work of purifying conduct through out- 
ward form and habitual and seemly regulation 
of expression, manner and action is the.lowest of 
the many services which the artistic sense has 
done to humanity, and yet how wide is the field 





sin a sense of ugliness and 

It may easily be. rect ognised 
in the lower and more physical workings, as for 
instance in the shuddering recoil from cruelty, 
blood, torture as ‘things intolerably hideeus to 
sight and imagination orin the esthetic disgust 
at sensual excesses and the strong sense, awakened 
by this disgust, of the charm of purity and the 
beauty of ‘virginity. This latter feeling was 
extremely active in the imagination of the Greeks 
and other nations pot noted for a high standard 


and our sense of 


deformity in conduct. 


The Poet Taking a Class at Shantiniketan 


it covers and how important and indispensable 


have its workings been to the progress of civili- 
sation ! A still more important and indispensable 
activity of the sense of beauty is the powerfal help 
it has given to the formation of morality. We 
do not ordinarily recognise how largely our sense 
of virtue is a sense of the beautiful in conduct 


in conduct and it was purely esthetic in its roots. 
Pity again is largely a vital instinct in the ordinary 
man associated with jugupsa, the loathing for the 
hideovsness of its opposite, ghrina disgust at the 
and bruta®ity of cruelty, hardness and 
selfishness, as well as at the*ugliness of their aca 
tions, sò that a common word for crael in the 


sorcdidness 
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Prof. and Mrs. Levi at Shantiniketan 


Samskrit languare is nirghrina, the man without 
disgust or loathing, and the word ghrina appro- 
ximates im use to kripa, the lower or vital kind 
of pity. But even on a higher plane, tle sense 
of ¥irtue is very largely-esthetic and even when 
it emerges from -the wsthetic stage, must always 
call the sense of the beautiful to its support if 
it is to be safe from the revolt against it ‘of one 
of the most deep-seated of human instincts. 
We can see the largeness of this element if we 
study the ideas of the Greeks, who never got 
beyond the wsthetic stage of morality. There 
were four gradations in Greek ethical thought, 
the excrepes that which is seemly or outwardly 
decorous : the dikaion, that which is in accordance 
with dike or nomos, the law, custom and standard 
of humanity, based on the sense of fitness and on 
the codified or uncodified mass of precedents’ in 
wirich tlint sense has been expressed in general 
conduct—in other .words,—the just or lawful ; 
thirdly, the agathon the good, based partly 
on the seemly and partly on the just and law- 
ful, and reaching towards the purely beautiful ; 
then final and supreme, the kalon,—that which 
is purely beautiful, the supreme standard. 
e 


. 
The Greek view of life was imperfect even 
from the standpoint of beauty. God as 


—= n A 
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beauty is not only Beauty, He is 
also Love, and without perfect love 
there cannot be perfect beauty and 
without perfect beauty there cannot 
be perfect delight. 


The esthetic motive in conduct 
limits and must be exceeded in order 
that humanity may rise. Therefore it 
was that the Greek mould had to be 
broken and humanity even revolted 
for a time against beauty. The agathon, 
the good, had to be released for a 
time from the bondage of kalon, the 
wsthetic sense of beauty, just as it is 
now struggling to deliver itself from 
the bondage of the ewprepes and the 
dikwion, mere decorousness; mere 
custom, mere social law and rule. The 
excess of this antiwsthetic tendency is 
visible in Puritanism and the baser 
forms of asceticism. The progress 
of ethics in Europe has been largely 
a struggle between the Greek sense 
of esthetic beauty and the Christian 
sense of a higher good marred on the 
one side by formalism, and the other 
by an unloyely asceticism. ~The 
association of the latter with virtue 
has largely driven the sense of beauty 
to the side of vice. The good must 
not be subordinated to the esthetic 
sense, but it must be beautiful and 
delightful, or to that extent it ceases to be good. 
The object of existence is not the practice of virtue 
for its own sake but ananda, delight and pro- 
gress consists not in rejecting. beauty and de- 
light, but in rising from” the lower to the higher, 
the less complete to the more complete beauty 
and delight. 

The writer then passes on to consider ‘the 
third activity of the aesthetje faculty. i 

The third activity of «esthetic faculty, higher 
than the two already described, the highest 
activity of the artistic sense before it rises to 
the plane of the intellect, is the direct puri- 
fying of the emotions. Chitta-suddhi the purifica- 
tion of the heart, is the appointed road by whieh 
man arrives at his higher fulfilment, and if 
it can be shown that poetry and art are power- 
ful agents towards that end, their supreme 
importance is established. They are that, and 
more than that. It is only one of the great uses 
of these things which men now-a-days are in 
clined to regard as mere ornaments of life and 
therefore of secondary importance. 


He then reaches the kernel of the subject, 


We now come to the kernel of the subject, the 
place of art in the eyolution of the race and 


r 


„an equal intercourse, against 


„rical, well-adjusted, fair and 
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its value in the education 
and actual life of a nation. , 
The first question is whether 
the sense of the beautiful 
has any effect on the life of 
a nation. It is obvious, from 
what we have already written, 
that the manners, the social 
culture and the restraint in 
action and expression which 
are so large a part of national 
prestige and dignity and make 
a nation admired like the 
French, loved like the Irish or 
respected like the higher class 
English, is based essentially 
on «the sense of form and 
beauty, of what is correct, 
symmetrical, well-adjusted, 
fair to the eye and pleasing to 
the imagination. The absence 
of these qualities is a source of 
national weakness. The rude- 
ness, coarseness and vulgar 
violence of the ordinary 
Englishman, the overbearing 
brusqueness and selfishness of 
the Prussian have greatly 
hampered those powerful 
nations in their dealings with 
foreigners, dependencies and 
even their own friends, allies, 
colonies. We all know what 
a large share the manner and 


ordinary conduct of the 
average and of the vulgar 
Anglo-Indian has had in 


bringing about the revolt of 
the Indian, accustomed 
through ages to courtesy, 
dignity and the amenities of 


the mastery of an ebviously 
coarse and selfish community. 
Now the sense of form and 
beauty, the correct, symmet- 


pleasing is an artistic sense 
and ean best be fostered in a 
nation by artistic culture of the perceptions 
and ‘sensibilities. It is noteworthy that the 
two great nations who are most hampered by 


_the defect of these qualities in action are also 


the least imaginative, poetic and artistic in 
Europe. It is the South German who contributes 
the art, poetry and music of Germany, tue Celt 
and Norman who produce great poets and a few 
great artists in England without altermg the 
characteristics to the dominant Saxon. Musie is 
even more powerful in this direction than art and 
by the perfect expression of harmony insensibly 





The late Satishchandra Roy ( in the centre ) and the late Ajit- 
kumar Chakravarty ( to his right ), both teachers at th 

Shantiniketan School. 

The late Satyendranath Datta the poet ( to the left ) 


steeps the man in it. And itis noticeable that 
England has hardly produced a single mtsician 
worth she name. Plato in his Republic has dwelt 
with extraordinary emphasis on the importance 
of music in education ; as is the music to which 
a people is acecustomed, so, he says in effect, is 
the character of that people. The importance of 
painting and sculpture is hardly less. The mind 
is prefoundly influenced by what it sees and, if 
the eye is trained frametiie days of childhood tp 
the contemplation and understanding of beauty; 
harmony and just arrangement in line and colour, 


— 
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e A Group of Students of Shantiniketan 


the tastes, habits and character will be insensibly 
trained to follow a similar law of beauty, harmony 
and just arrangement in the life of the adult man. 
This was the great importance of the universal 

roficiency in the arts and crafts or the apprecia- 
tion of them which was prevalent in ancient 
Greece, in certain European ages, in Japan and in 
the better days of our own history. Art-galleries 
camot be brought into every home, but, if all the 
appointments of our life and furniture of our 
homes are things of taste and beauty, it is 
inevitable that the habits, thoughts and feelings 
of the pepole should be raised, ennobled, harmo- 
nised, made more sweet and dignified, 


The author adds :— 


A similar result is produced on the emotions 
by the study of beautiful or noble art. We have 
spoken of the purification of the heart, the 
chittaseddhi, which Aristotle assigned as the 
essential office of poetry, and have pointed out 
that itis done in poetry by the detatched and 
disinterested enjoyment of the eight rasas or forms 
of emotional restheticism which make up life, 
unalleyed by the disturbance of the lower self- 
regarding passions. Painting and sculpture work 
in the same direction by different means. Art some 
times uses the same nfeæns as poetry but can- 
‘not do it to the same extent because it has not the 
movement of poetry, it is fixed, still, it expresses 


only a given moment, a given point in space and 
cannot move freely through time and region. But 
it is precisely this stillness, this calm, this fixity 
which gives its separate value to art. Poetry 4 
raises the emotions and gives each its.separate 
delight. Art stills the emotions and teaches them 
the delight of a restrained and limited satisfaction. 


Another value of art is then dwelt upon : 


The value of art in the training of intellectual 
faculty is also an important partof its utility. 
We have already indicat@d the double character 
of intellectual activity, divided between the 
imaginative, creative and sympathetic or compre- 
hensive intellectual centres on the one side,—and 
the critical, analytic and penetrative on the other. 
The latter are best trained by science, criti- 
cism and observation, the former by® art, 
poetry, music, literature and the sympathetic study 
of man and his creations. These make the mind 
quick to grasp ata glance, subtle to distinguish 
shades, deep to reject shallow self-sufficiency, 
mobile, delicate, swift, intuitive. Art assists in 
this training by raising images in the mind which 
it has to understand not by analysis, but by self- 
identification with other minds ; it is a powerful 
stimulator of sympathetic insight. Art is subtle 
and delicate, and it makes the mind also in its 
movements subtle and delicate. It is suggestive, 
and the intellect habituated to the appreciation of 
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A Group Mainly of Ex-Students of Shantiniketan 


tartis quick to catch siggestions mastering not 
only, as the scientific mind does, that whieF is 
positive and on the surface, but that which leads 
to ever fresh widening and subtilising of knew- 
ledge and opens a door into the deeper secrets of 
inner nature where the positive instruments of 
science cannot take the depth or measure. This 
supreme intellectual yalue of art has never been 
sufficiently recognised. Men have made language, 
etry, history, philosophy, agents for the traiming 
of this side of intellectuality, necessary parts of a 
liberal education; but the immense educative force 
of music, painting and sculpture has never been 
recognised. They have been thought to be bye- 
aths of the human mind, beautiful and interest- 
#ing, but not necessary, therefore intended for the 
few. Yet the universal impulse to enjoy the 
beauty and attractiveness of sound, to look at and 
live among pictures, colours, forms ought to aave 
warned mankind of the superficiality and ignorance 
of such a view of these eternal and important 
occupations of human mind. The impulse denied 
proper training and self-purification, has spent 
itself on the trivial, gaudy, sensuous, cheap or 
vulgar instead of helping man upward by its 
werful aid in the evocation of what is best and 
highest in intellect as well as in character, emotion 


and the esthetic enjoyment and regulation of life 
and manners. It is difficult to appreciate the waste 
and detriment, involved in the low and debased 
level of enjoyment to which the artistic impulses 
are condemned in the majority of mankind 


The noblest use of art is described next. 


But beyond and above this intellectual utility 
of art, there is a higher use, the noblest of all, its 
service to the growth of spirituality in the race. 
European critics have dwelt on the close connee- 
tion of the highest developments of art with 
religion, and it is undoubtedly true that in Greece, 
in Italy, in India, the greatest efflorescence of a 
national art has been associatied with the employ- 
ment of the artistic genius to illustrate or adorn 
the thoughts and fancies of the temples and instru- 
ments of the national religion. This was not 
because art is necessarily associated with the 
outward forms of religion, but beeause it was in 
the religion that men’s spiritual aspirations 
centred themselves. Spirituality is a wider thing 
than formal religion and it is in the service of 


spirituality that art reaches its highest self- 
expression. Spirituatit® is a single word 


expressive of three lines of human aspiration 
towards divine knowledge, divine love and joy, 
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Rabindranath receiving Prof. and Madame Levi 


divine strength, and that -will be the hiehest and 
most, perfect’ art which, while satisfying the 
physical requirements.of the æsthetic sense,. the 
laws-of formal beauty, the emotional demand of 
humanity,’ the portrayal of life and outward 
reality, as the best European Art satisfies these 
requirements, reaches beyond them and expresses 
wmn. spiritual truth, the deeper not obvious 
redlify-of things, the joey: of ‘God in the world 
amd. its beauty: and desirableness and the 
manifestation of divine» force. and energy in 
plienomenal creation.——~—This is what Indian Art 
lone attempted thoroughly and in *the effort it 
often dispensed, either deliberately or from 
impatience, with the lower, yet- not negligible 
perfections, which the more material Kuropean 
demanded. Therefore, art has flowed in two 
Separate streams in Hurope and Asia, so diverse 
that it is only now that the European æsthetic 
sense has so far trained itself as to begin to 
appreciate the artistic conventions, aims and 
traditions of Asia. Asia’s future development 
will -unite these two streams in’ one deep and 
grandiose flood of artistic self-expression,— 
perfecting the wsthetic evolution of humanity. 

>» Batif art is to*reach towards the highest, the 
Indian tendency must dominate, 


The paper from which 
we have quoted’ some , 
passages above should 4 
be read in» its entirety. 
But even: these extract: 
will make: apparent the 
enormous value. of art to 
human evolution. ^ Its 
alue- as a factor in 
education has also=been 
suggested, 


It is obvious’ that no 
nation can afford to neglect 
an element of such- high 
importance to the eulture 
of its people or the training 
of some of the higher 
intellectual, moral and 
wsthetic faculties in the 
young. The system of 
education which, instead 
of keeping Artistic training 
apart as a privilege f r a 
few- specialists, frankly 
introduces it as a part of 
culture no less necessary 
than literature or science, 
will have taken a great 
step forward in the perfec- 
tion of national education 
and the general diffusion 
of a broad-based human 

necessary that’ every mah 
artist. It is necessary that every 
man should have his artistic faculty developed, 
his taste trained, his ‘sense ‘of beauty and 
insight into form and colour and that which 
is expressed in form and colour, made habitually 
active, correct and sensitive. It’ is necessary 
that those who create, w hețher in great things or 
small, whether in the unusual masterpieces of ait 
and genius or in the small common thines of use 
that surround a: man’s daily life, should Fe 
habituated to produce and the nation habituated 
to expect the beautiful in preference to the ugly, 
the noble in preference to the vulgar, the fine in 
preference to the crude, the harmonious in 
preference to the gaudy. A nation surrounded # 
daily by the beautiful, noble, fine and harmonious 
becomes that which it is habituated to contem- 
plate and realises the fullness of the expanding 
spirit in itself, 

In India, the revival of a truly national art is 
already an accomplished fact and the masterpieces 
of the school can already challenge comparison 
with the best work of other comntries. 

As to the demands of Indian Art, Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose writes : 


Indian Art demands of the artist the power of 


culture. It is not 
should be an 
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A Group of Teachers at Shantiniketan —the Poet Sitting in their Midst 


communion with the soul of things, the sense of 
spiritual taking precedence of the 
material beauty, and fidelity to the deeper vision 
within of the lover of Art, it demands the power 
to see the spirit in things, the openness of mind 
to follow a developing tradition, and the sattvic 
passivity, discharged of prejudgments, which 
opens luminously to the secret intention of the 
picture and is patierst to wait until it attains a 
perfect and profound divination. 


sense of 


Burmese Women Lead 


* Stri Dharma notes :— 


It has fallen to the good lot of the Burmese 
women to be the first women in Asia to exercise 
the Legislative Council franchise, and thus to 
be the first to have a direct influence over legisla- 
tion. The elections for the new Burma Legisla- 
tive Council were held in the middle of Novem- 
ber and it was edifying to read in the Rangoon 
papers the manifestoes of condidates for election 
addressed to ‘Brothers and Sisters,’ and to come 
across the terms “men and women” in their 
arguments. News has not yet come to hand as 


12. 


to how the Indian and Burmese women shouldered 
their new responsibility, but one feels assured that 
such good, practical, business women will soon 
find out the great value cf the vote and use its 
pressure to bring about desired economie and 
educational changes in their loved land. Burma 
deserves to lead the way, for she has long given 
to her daughters social equality and liberty. 


Women Municipal Councillors. 


The same journal rec yrds :— 

Medras City leads in India in the matter of 
being the first City with a Woman Member of its 
Corporation, Mrs M.C. Devadoss. Saidapet is 
about three miles from Madras, so large a suburb 
that it has a Municipal Council of its own, and 
it is with great pleasure and pride that we 
announce that two members of the Saidapet 
Branch of the Women’s Indian Association haye 
been nominated as Councillors of the Saidapet 
Municipality by the Collector of Chingleput 
District. i“ 
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RabindranathR eading ont to a Class at Uttarayan 


Commercial Victimisation of 
Children. 


We endorse every word of the following 
observations of Stri Dharma 


There are over 8,000 children employed to-day 
in the Indian coal mines, and though the. Govern- 
ment has accepted a provision in the Mines Act 
Amendment Bill to prohibit tlie employment of 
children under thirteen years old in mines, a most 
reactionary. letter has been: sent to all the leading 
newspapers from the Indian Mining: Federation 
calling for the deletion of this clause and also 
claiming that the . withdrawal of children, and 
would wreck the key industries: of the 
country. Better then- to do without this industrial 
development if it exists only tlirough the exploita- 
tion and ruin of the-health, mentality and morals 
of women and children! Better togo back to 
the simple agricultural life of the age-long India 
if this contention were true! , But other experts 
maintain that within five years modern equipment 
coulfl be installed in the mines which © would 
adequately carry on theginglustry without either 
decreasing the wages of the miners or increasing 
the cost of coal, j 


women 


Thè“ Féderation Conservatives 


base their scare-cry on the ground that conditions 
of labour are different in India from other 
countries. Yes, we agree, but they are harder for 


women here. “Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall” will be the slogan of awakened 
women with respect to the rescue of women and 


children from conditions of lebour and life whieh 
are not tolerated in any other country. We call 
on the Government to stick to its prohibition and 
not be budged an inch from its stand by selfish 
panic-mongers. 


Child Widowhood in Andhra-desha. 


The same journal writes : 

A correspondent commenting on certain statis- 
tics of the recent Madras Census writes: “In 
Andhra districts the number of child widows has 
been steadily increasing. Among the Kalingis, 
for every 1000 children under~ 10 years of age 
about 664 are married. There is an increase of 
50 p.c. in the number of infant marriages and girl 
widows. These figures speak volumes for the 
failure of the work of social reformers in Andhra- 
desha, a country which is clamouring for political 
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The Mandir ( Temple 


face of such a 
things ! How can the God of Justice 
Rule.to those who rule their homes so ply 
as to sentence six out of every ten little girls of 
the tenderest years to the possibility of ehild- 
widowhood ? 


rights in the scandalous state of 


erant Home 


“A Clash of Ideals” 


Under the above headi ing “A Wor esa! A 
compares and contrasts the ideals of Tagore 
ang Gandhi in Everymans Review. He does 
not appear to possess a sufficient and correct 
knowledge of the life, 
Tagore. However, 
observations: 


and works of 


some of his 


labour 


here are 


Tagore also prescribes the medicine of uniyer- 
sal love for the ills of to-c ay. But he does not 
dream of tearing up the co uplex structure of the 
twentieth century society. He seeks to filter 
through its ramifications somewhat of a better 
understanding of its components by each other, 
nation and nation and class and 
struggle with each other and 


class ceasing to 
beginning to 
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) of Shantiniketan 


struggle together towards common welfare. 
While Gandhi's appeal is to the masses, 
is possilly only to the elite. 

So that, while, ultimately, Tagore’s is the 
and more practicable ideal, Gandhi's 
is more likely to be put to the test of 
earlier, The foundations of society, eyen 
when a little shaken, will produce far greater 
results than even a regular upheaval among afew 
eminent though these may be as learn- 


‘Tagwore’s 


saner 


pr X yf 





schol rs, 


ing goes in the countries of the world. Russia 
is in the throes of the experiment advocated by 
Gandhi. More countries will probably fellow, 
Meanwaile Tagore will still be elaborating his 
ideas ir his lecture tours. 


The Indian Fiscal Commission 
and Protection. 


Prof. Brij Narain writes in The. Tudian 
R ri we: 

The Majority Répset that “the 
industrial dev elopme nt of India has not 
commensurate with the size of the 


recognises 
heer 


eount iis 
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population and its natural resources,” and it 
recommends the adoption of a policy of protection 
to be applied with discrimination with the object 
of stimulating Indian industrial enterprise. This 
policy has been recommended in the best interests 
of India and every one will admit that the mem- 
bers of the Fiscal Commission, both Huropean 
and Indian, have considered the whole question of 
Tndia’s future tariff policy, which seriously affects 
British interests primarily from the Indian point 
of view. For the first time in our fiscal history 
it has been definitely recognised that Indian 
interests are of the first importance in framing a 
fiscal policy for India. as 


He does not consider that there is any 
material difference of opinion between the 
_ majority and the minority of the Fiscal com- 
= mission members as regards the best policy 
for India : rs = 

The minority declare that this is “protection,” 
the majority recommend “protection applied with 
discrimination.” Even if the majority had 
recemmended unqualified protection, it could not 
be applied without proper discrimination. Every 
one recognises that protection will raise prices 
and impose heavy burdens on certain classes 
of our consumers. It is certainly desirable that 
as far as possible, the rise of prices should 
be restricted. I do not see what advantage 
will be gained by extending protection to 
industries which will not benefit by it, or by 
imposing unnecessarily high duties on imported 
articles. There is great need for the exer ise 
of caution in applying the principles of pr 
to India. We are trying a new experi 
and we should proceed carefully. Let us no 
forget shat protection is not an unmixed good. 
Protection is an expensive thing; a heavy 

rice has to be paid for developing national 
industries. The country is prepared to pay 
the price of protection, but there is no reason 
-why the people should be called upon to make 
heavier sacrifices than is necessary, or why 
the cost of protection to the consumer should 
not be reduced as much-as it can be reduced 
consistently with our aim—the development of 
our mdustries. if é 

For practical purposes the difference between 
“ungualitied protection” and “protection with 
discrimination” is very little, for no country 
can afford to apply protection without due regard 
to the interests of consumers, and that must 
mean protection with discrimination. ony 


“India’s Gift to the World”. 


Under the above capgiqn The Treasure Chest 
( edited by Miss Routh E. Robinson, Banga- 
lore ) for December, has the following :— 


‘things Indian. 


“had their 


. 


The most important happenings in the 
world generally begin in very quiet ways. One 
of the present-day influences in India of which 
we hear very little, but which may well prove 
to be one of the great landmarks in her 
history, is the founding of an International 
University, Viswa Bharati, by Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, at Shantiniketan. The chief 
parpoe of this University, as stated by the 
ounder, is to promote mutual understanding 
between the East and the West, and to do 
this by offering the hospitality of India’s 
learning to students from other lands. “In 
the whole length and breadth of India,” he 
says, “there is not a single University estab- 
lished in the modern time where a foreigner 
or an Indian student can properly be acquainted 
with the best products of the Indian mind 
in a ‘full measure. For that we have to 
cross the sea, and knock at fhe doors of 
France and Germany.” He plans to «make 
India itself a great centre for the study of 
He sees, in vision, a time 
when India will liave an intellectual unity 
similar to that of Europe, where the’ diverse 
cultures of France, Italy, Germany, England 
have “contributed to the common coffer their 
individual earnings.” He believes that the 
University in India must provide for the study 
of all the different cultures which have made 
its richness in the past: the Vedic, the Puranic, 
the Buddhist, the Jain, the Islamic, the Sikh, 
the Zoroastrian ; and that the study of influences 
from outside countries must be added 
to these; the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Tibetan, and, lastly, the European cultures. 
As the great ages of renaissance in history 
birth in the re-discovery of the 
treasures of antiquity, so India, by bathing 
again in the fountains of her ancient wisdom 
will find fresh life and the secret of immortal 
youth. e 


Cottage Industries for Women. 


The Saree, a Sinhalese magazine con- 
ducted by women for women, enumerates 
certain cottage industries which can be* so 
developed that the position of Sinhalese [ and 
Indian ] working women may be streng- 
thened. Here are some of them :— 

One is the mat-weaving industry. To-day most 
of the mats offered for sale are of inferior make. 
The designs, though beautiful, are marred by the 
coarseness of the material used. The quality of 
the work will be improved if there is an encourag- 
ing demand. Fine mats of even make should be 
more often used in place of 
mats could be used for th 
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prepared. mats may at times be used instead of 


carpets. If mats are used for these purposes there, 


is bound to be an improvement in the make. 

Pottery is another industry that women have 
taken to. There is much scope for beauty hece, 
And good pottery is of great use. But the 
average piece of work to-day is of very inferior 
quality. If the standard of its quality is improved, 
this industry ought to be a success. 

The cocoanut palm provides various forms of 
occupation. Hikle baskets and cocoanut-shell 
spoons have a good demand. The cocoanut shell 
is converted to many other uses. These she_ls 
when finely carved are used as ornaments. Te 
cocoanut husk is made into fibre from which rope 
and brooms are made. All these could be dore, 
and are being done by women. 

An industry that could be followed by women 
with very good results is the weaving of cloth. 
The hand-loom is an easy instrument for a-women 
to manipulate. Women should succeed in this 
more than men, for they are more nimble wish 
their fingers. Any woman who knows to use a 
needle or a bobbin could learn the intricacies >f 
weaving ina few weeks. Dusters, towels, etc., coud 
be made with little labour and small expense, with 
experience it may be possible to weave sarees of 
. fine material as well as saree trimmings. This 
industry would give women better and quicker 
returns than many others. 

Sinhalese embroidery is practically dead art. 
If its distinctive features: could be revived, it may 
be turned to suit modern purposes. Hand-bags, 
cushions and curtains could be made -out of 
this type of embroidered work. This would not 
cost so much as the article that is imported. This 
should be improved so that it may be possible t3 
work outa distinctive kind of embroidered sarea 
called the Sinhalese embroidered saree. 

The making of gold and silverware and 

jewellery is not an impossible work for womer. 
Making jewellery is, @ think, an occupation suite 
for women, for it is women that consciously 
or unconsciously contribute to the beauty of this 
work, Our women should develop this industry 
by submitting new patterns and designs to the 
workers. And we should give every encouragement 
to goldsmiths to recover the lost, intricate love- 
linesg of our ancient necklaces. 
Lacquer work is an easy occupation for womer. 
*. Lacquered brushes, photo-frames, candlestands, 
boxes could be made beautifully. Necklaces and 
curtains: could be made from. olinda and other 
seeds. The multi-coloured shells that adorn ouz 
sea-shores could be formed into pretty chains and 
boxes and curtains. 

All these could be done by women with a litils 
guidance. But itis not enough to tell them how 
to do the work. It is necessary that a market 
should be found for the sale of their goods. 





cent. ‘Without the latter, it shrinks 


v 


The Expressiveness of Indian 
Art. 


Of the six valuable lectures on the Ez- 
pressiveness of Indian Art, delivered by Dr. 
Miss Stella Kramrisch at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which we hope will be published as a 
booklet, tke last three, on “Svace”, “Rhythm” 
and “Evolution : the Historical Movement”, 
are published in the December number of 
The Calcutta Review. 1b is difficult either to 
summarise or to sample them The following 
passages may, however, serve to give some 
idea of the lecturer’s method of treatment : 


Small children are fond of glittering things. 
They want to seize the ornamerts of their mother 
when she comes near to them and they want to 
seize the moon. To them distance does not exist 
and whatever attracts their interest, is within 
their reach.. They had no dept. yet. 

Grown up people see that thair hands are near 
and that where the sun sets is far away. They 
see that big tree behind the bush and the moun- 
tain in further depth.—But do they see it P 

Physiclegically the eye hes no faculty cf 
perceiving Cepth and. the objects appear to it as 
coloured surfaces only, and the world is a carpet, 
woven in manifold colours. 

When tke child for the first time gets hurt 
against the table, it comes to kaow ofthe exist- 
ence of the table and experience tells it not to go 
too near. 

Depth, sherefore, is the dimension of actual 
reality and we know of it by practical experience. 
Space, however, has depth for its chief constitu- 
down ty 
surface. 

An age,—where practical experience was held 
to be the standard of civilisation,—found the law 
of perspective and how to apply it to art. From 
the 15th century onwards, perspective as a means 
of giving clear impression of the situation of objects 
represented ina picture, was made throughous 
Europe tke standard of appreciation. This law 
has for its contents the- proportion in which the 
size of objects decreases, while their distance 
from the sp2ctator increases. Ferspective in this 
sense is purely mathematical. Mathematics 
consciously separates space aid time: actua: 
reality, however, as well as art contain space and 
time in insoluble fusion. Perspective, therefore. 
has its purpcse where an objective result is aimed 
at for further utilisation. But art has no further 
use but its own existence and is independent ot 
perspective. ‘ 

The Eass, different from Post-Renaissanct 
Europe, never investigated the scientific connec- 
tion between reality, °efipirical knowledge and 
eye-sight. Still, the eastern artist fairly pays 
the price for having his intuitions of space aroused 
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through sense. That is to say, they are subject 
to whatever variations may be necessary for the 
proper business of his vision and he tries with 
utmost sincerity to design that vision. > 





Buddhist Vihara and Sarnath. 


It is good that Buddhism is coming again 
to exert influeuce in the land of its birth. In 
November last, Sir Harcourt Butler, as the 
Governor: of the United Provinces, laid the 
foundation stone of the Buddhist Vihara at 
Sarnath. In doing so, he said, in part, as 
reported in The Maha-Bodhi and the United 
Buddhist. World : 

It is very meet and proper that a shrine should 
be raised -here to remind pilgrims and other 


visitors that this is hallowed ground inspiring 


the reverent: devotion of some hundred millions 
of men. The Archaeological Department have 
excavated the site with great skill and atten- 
tion and have collected the treasures found 
in an admirable museum. The beautiful lion 
capital, one of the wonders of the world, the 
stone railing, the sculptures and the inscrip- 
tions are treasures for all the world.. They 
stand to remind us of the transitoriness of 
human phenomena, anel the permanence of those 
great spiritual truths which haves ruled and 
gnided the hearts of men in every age and 
in every elime. . i 


The Lot of the Young Bride. 


The condition of society and customs vary 
so much from province to province in India 
and even in different parts of the same pro- 
vince and among different castes, that 1t is 
not easy to say of what province, district or 
caste Mr. Bhagat Ram writes in the following 
passage taken from The Jaina Gazette : 


In some countries the custom is that the 
young married couple, forsaking their respective 
parents’ homes, establish anew home of their 
own, but in India only the girl has to make such 
a sacrifice, for she leaves her home for her hus- 
band’s parents’ home. 

Before the performance of marriage generally 
the parents’ chief desire is to see ‘their sons 
married. With great anxiety they await for the 
moment. Soin order to attract the attention of 
girls’ parents they often try to make a greater 
display of wealth than is really theirs. When an 
engagement is made, mapy,a boy’s parents begin 
borrowing from here and there the things required 
to,enhance the vain pomp of the marriage. At 
last the time of marriage comes and a scene of 


cruel deception takes place. ‘The very jewels 
and ornaments which are to be presented to the 
girl are often the borrowed property of others. 
The golden and silver articles are now arranged 
on a hig tray and, in the presence of the’ Panch- 
ayat and marriage party, are shamelessly presented 
to the girl. Alas! the poor girl is thus. deceived. 
When the marriage rites are, over, and tlie girl 
goes to the home of her father-in-law, the whole 
scene changes and all the beautiful articles begin 
to disappear. The jewels and ornaments are one 
after another taken away ; sometimes even those 
presented by the bride’s parents are also removed. 
Thus in broad daylight the married girl is robbed of 
all her Stri-Dhan. The poor young bride, feeling 
sad under this cruel treatment, inwardly curses 
all those who have been spectators and parties to 
this deception practised in the name of religious” 
rites. iS 

When a man raises his voice against such 
selfish and unjust practices he is often met witli 
such an excuse as “Sir, in family life such things 
had to be done.” What a great pity that our 
Hindu people do not hesitate to introduce trickery. 
and fraud even into such sacred matters as 
marriage. Under the cloak of fair words such 
as “ family life” and with much circumlocution 
they try to deceive themselves and others. 


Buddhism and Indian Women. ` 


Mr. Haripada Ghoshal’s paper in Pra- 
buddha Bharata on the position of women in - 
the Buddhist age contains much interesting 
information. For instance, we read : 

The number of Bhikkunis was very small 
compared with that of the Bhikkus, but they 
were accorded a very high place in society. 
We hear of their learning, intelligence and 
influence in society from Sanskrit books 
like Malatimadhava. “The Bhikkuni could become 
w Samanera, even she could rise to Arhatship. 
We also hear of the erudition and intelligence 
of Khema and other Bhikkunis. The Therigatha 
of Sutta Pitaka was written by very many Sthavira 
Bhikkunis even in the life-time of Gautama. Many 
of the Gathas are beautiful and prove the “piety 
and intelligence of these ladies. They expounded 
the high ethical truths and lessons of Buddhism 
and many Bhikkus and Bhikkunis came to hear 
them. In Theri Bhashya has been mentioned the 
name of Soma, daughter of the court-Pandit of 
Bimbisara, who rose to Arhatship by meditation 
and. culture. i ; 

Those women who had renounced the world 
with all its joys, and took shelter at the sacred 
feet of Gautama Buddha, were -highly cultured 
and many of them acquired a true inner vision. 

Buddhist literature contains many examples 
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of exalted womanhood, and though the weaker 
sex were at first strictly kept outside the pale 
of the Buddhist church, they slowly but surely 
gained a high and honourable place as the 
most efficient instruments for strengthening 
the solidarity of the religious organisation and 
successful propagation of the new faith among 
the multitude. 

The tremendous wave of Buddhism reached all 
the strata of society. Its educative value was 
immense. The royal household and the families 
of big merchant-princes, middle class men and 
humble mechanics could furnish examples of 
typical women, and this goes to prove that culture 
and education, rectitude and piety, liberality and 
charity were not restricted to the women of any 
particular class, but they permeated all secticns 
of people. When Buddha became weak and power- 
less after six years of hard penance, Sujata appear- 
ed before him like a sweet ministering angel and 
offered him delicious food with adoration. The 
Lord gratefully accepted her offer and blessed Ler 
for the fulfilment of her desire. The charming 
and bright-eyed Ambapali came.to adore him 
while he was staying in her mango garden at 
Vaisali. Behind her fascinating-and bewitching 
exterior, Buddha detected a pious heart. He 
eradicated the root of her impious thoughts and 
turned her from the path of unrighteousness to 
that of virtue. Buddha accepted her invitation 
to a dinner at her house in preference to the 
invitation of the Licchavis. She dedicated har 
garden-house to the Buddha and the Sangha. 
Bishakha invited Buddha with all his Bhikkas 
to a dinner at her house, and intimated her desire 
to give clothes to the Bhikkus in the rainy season, 
to feed 500 Bhikkus through all her life, to offar 
diet and medicine to the sick, to establish on 
Annachhatra where Sramanas would be free.y 
supplied with food, and to give cloth to the 
Bhikkunis when they bathed naked in the river 
incurring the ridicude of bad women. Buddha 
granted her desire. 

Women were married after they attained age, 
and there appears to have been some freedom :n 
their movements, Bishakha was married zo 
Purnabardhan [at the age of fifteen. Widow rs- 


_marriage was: in vogue not only among women 


of loyer castes (Utsanga Jataka), but also amorg 
higher classes ( Ashatrup Jataka ), boys were not 
married before they were sufficiently grown uD. 
Love-making in the modern sense was not un- 
known. Girls were not given in marriage before 
they attained the age of puberty. Buddha himself 
married the daughter of his maternal uncle. This 
custom was in vogue in royal families, especially 
in the Sakya race. Many sought the hand of 
Yasodhava after Gautama’s Prabrajya, and were 
candidates. for her love, but as she. had implicit 
devotion in her husband, she rejected their 
overtures and turned a deaf ear to them (. Chan- 
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drakinnar Jataka). As sanctioned in the Parashara 
Samhita a woman could take a husband for the 
second time in the event of her first husband’s 
death, if he proved unchaste, if he were a eunuch, 
if he renounced the world or was excommunicated. 
Fallen women were not given up as lost. The 
story of Ambapali illustrates Buddha’s kindness 
and sympathy for women dead to society, and 
shows that those who had strayed away from the 
right path in moments of weakness due to our 
common human nature can be won over and their 
life made useful to society instead of subjecting 


them to eternal damnation. 


Popular Mistakes in Feeding. 


In Health and Happiness Kustace Miles 
considers a few of the commonest mistakes 
in feeding. oe 

First ard foremost may come, as Dr. MacCain 
has so repeatedly pointed out, the vast amount of 
devitalised starchy and sugary food ( white flour, 
bread, confectionery, and so on ) that is consumed 
to-day. The sailors on the “Kronprinz”, cating 
abundance of the so-called Caloric-foods—foocs 
that are sail to provide ample units for fat and 
heat and energy——-became weak and ill, Among 
other reasons they needed the precious “salts” 
and vitamines that would have been supplied by 
whole cereal foods, or by fresh ripe fruits or fresh 
green vegetable materials. 

Dr. MacCann, I think, over-emphasises the 
deficiency of “salts and vitamines” ; I consider 
that the excess of starch and sugar, especially 
when it is taken in a pappy form that discourages 
mastication, is an equally serious matter. 

A second error in popular feeding that is 
extremely common, is the use of so many stimu- 
lants and condiments, . 

Many avthorities——Sir'James Cantlie is amona 
them—are against the taking of milky foods, 
such as—rice puddings, at a meat-meal; and 
the strict Jews are against this, as well. Nearly 
all authorities, I believe, are agreed that cooked 
fruits should not be eaten after cooked meat, nor 
after cooked vegetables. But aside from such 
special faults, there is certainly too great a variety 
of foods and flavourings at the same meal, on the 
tables on most of those who can afford suca 
variety. I have found that, almost wherever 
well-balanced one-course meals have been fairly 
tried, people soon are satisfied, and feel far fitter 
for work or exercise after such a meal, than they 
used to feel after the ordinary two-course or three- 
course meal. Personally, I seldom have a two 
course’meal more than once a week. 

The habit of drinkigg at meals unless the 
mastication of foods is very thorough, is another 
pernicious mistake that millions make, .The food.is 
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swilled down almost untested and uninsalivated ; 
and this is a very.common cause of fermentation. 

Closely akin is the habit of fast eating or 
“golloping”. 


Health of London and of Calcutta 
and Bombay. 


The same journal notes :— 


Reuter despatched the 
from London a few days ago : 

“Health statistics for London show that the 
past wet summer has been singularly free from 
epidemic. The death rate has remained very low 
ranging from 8'3. per thousand in. .the first 
week in September to 9°7 in the last week of 
September.” - 

So, it may be said, that London has almost 
solved the very dificult problem of the health of 
a dénsely populated large town inhabited by 
millions. Here is Calcutta, another large town 
in.the British Empire. Both London and Calcutta 
are administered by almost the identical English 
method. But the mortality of London during 
September was just one-third that of Calcutta. 
And the population of London is at. least 
seven times as great as that of Calcutta. 
Or, rather, to be exact, according to a recent 
statisties published fficially in London, the 
exact population of London is at present 
7480201. In greater London in the last de- 
cade the population has increased by at least 
half a million, In comparison with Calcutta 
as regards popular health, London may be called 
a health resort for sickly and convalescent people. 
No wonder, the mortality figure of Calcutta is 
very large. Its conservancy arrangements, the 
congestion of people in ill-ventilated, ill-lighted 
houses without.sufficient air and water—all these 
jointly and severally account for the unhealthi- 
ness of Calcutta. But the health condition of 
Bombay and other large towns is still more bad. 
Though Calcutta is not in itself a healthy city, 
yet in comparison with Bombay, Calcutta may 
be regarded rather asa health resort. Very re- 
cently we dwelt.on the appalling infant mortality 
of Bombay. How long are we to endure sucli apa- 
thetic treatment in the hands of those entrusted 
with the sacred duty of preserving the health of 
the cisies, towns and villages of India P 


following telegram 


Good Work Irrespective of Pay. 


Those who will not pay adequately for 
good work have no wight to expect it. At 
the same time, It is best for the worker to do 
the best he can, no matter how much he is 


-him only a dollar and a half. 


paid, as the following from Ram Sukh Das 


College Magazine illustrates : 


“We do not do our best, because we receive 
less pay” is often heard from, persons -working in 
various lines of work. These persons: do not 
realize that by putting hasty, poor or blotched 
work they are spoiling their habits or character. 
“One has no right to demoralise his own character 
by doing slovenly or blotched work simply 
because he is not paid much.” The following 
beautiful and true story would amply pay 
reading :— 

“Judge M...... , a well-known Jurist, says that 
he once employed ‘a young man to mend a fence 
and told him to use rough unplained boards, not to 
try to make a neat job, because he. would pay 
” 

“Later the Judge found the man carefully 
planing the boards and doing a very fine job. 
Supposing that he would try to collect much 
more than a dollar and a half, he ordered him to 
nail the boards on the fence, rough as they were, 
and passed on. The young man paid no attention 
to the order. He did the best job he could. 
When the Judge returned he was dngry and said 
to him, ‘I told you this fence was to be covered 
with vines. I don’t care how it looks.’ ‘But I 
do,’ said the Carpenter. ‘How much do you 
charge P?” said the Judge. ‘A dollar anda half, 
said the Carpenter. ‘Why did you spend all that 
labour and pains if not for money P ‘For.the 
job Sir? ‘But nobody would have seen the poor 
work on it,’ said the Judge. ‘But I should 
have known it ‘was there,’ the young man 
replied. ' i 

“Ten years afterwards the Judge had th 
awarding of a contract for several large publie 
buildings. ‘Among the bidders’, he said, ‘I 
recognised my man of the fence. I gave him the 
contract and it has made a rich man of him.’ ” 


But even if the carpettter had not become 
a rich man, his skill and character were and 
would have remained in valuable possessions. 


Water-Power in India. 


We read in the Indian and Eustern Engi- 
meer : a 


Lècturing last month before the Royal 
Society of Arts on “Water-Power in India,” 
Mr. J. Willoughby Meares lamented the fact 
that the survey which he had conducted was 
moribund. This he attributed mainly fo the 
transfer of the subject to the provincial Govern- 
ments and to the Councils pouncing on certain 
sums reserved for the survey. They were not en- 


‘thusiastic regarding the development of industries 


foreshadowed by the Industrial Commission. 
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Sir ‘Thomas , Holland who presided, said 
that he’ could sympathise with the poins of 
view of irrigation engineers fearful lest water 
for power might deflect control of water for 
fertilization. India would always remain mainly. 
agricultural. Thotigh ‘eager for India’s indus.. 
trial advance he would prefer to see no 
marked development of manufacturing indus-ries 
if the price were to be the loss of efficiency 
of agriculture, but he did not believe shat 
this was an alternative. There .was room in 
India for both irrigation and the hydro-elestric 
éngineer and the latter could contribute directly 
to agricultural progress. S 


A complete water-power survey is un- 
doubtedly needed for India. But a greater 
and a prior necessity is the power to see zhat 
water-power and all other resources of the 
country are exploited, nob by foreign capi- 
talists but by Indians themselves. ` ; 


a 
` 


Transparent Rubber. 


The paragraphs printed below are teken 
from the Indian and Eastern Engineer, 


Transparent rubber, rubber as clear as glass 
and still elastic, is the hoped-for achievemert of 
the industrial research chemists connected with 
the British rubber industry, says Heerr-day 
Science. It is indeed stated that the achieve- 


ment is within sight ; ‘soft, transparent ribber- 


has been produced and further research ‘2s ex- 
pected to lead to the production of a hard variety. 

That, of course, is not the whole problem. 
It has to be proved that the rubber-glass 
will retain its qualities and not lose its tans- 
parency under the action of strong light, and 
then a method of manufacturing it at reason- 
able cost has to be worked ont. To the lay- 
man the task of turning the native rubber, 
dull black and apparently invincibly, opaque, 


into a substance as clear and transparent as. 


glass seems fantastic, but there would ke an 
immense reward for success. The uses cf an 
elastic unbreakable glass are almost innumer- 
able—motor-car windscreens and windows, and 
surgical and medical utensils are two o: the 
most obvious and most profitable. Stecess 
would make to flourish a great imperial 
industry that is now stagnant and adda great 
triumph to the alliance between industry and 
science. 


Industrial Importance of Ind:-a. 


In ‘a speech at a meeting of the 7 Lzague 
of Nations, Lord Chelmsford urged the 
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claims of India as one of the eight states of 
chief industrial importance. In the course of 
this spzesh he said: “At the'same time Ind:a’s 
claim does not rest solely on a population 
basis, India, has a railway mileage practically 
identical with that of France, greater than 
that- cf Germany, and markedly greater than 
that of the United Kingdom; her maritime 


-workecs ‘141,000 ) outnumber those of gny 


other member of the labour organization exespt 
the Unised Kingdom; she is one of she 
large world producers of oil and manganese ; 
her. cotton industry is markedly more 
importen: than. the’ cotton industry of Ttely, 
Belgium, or Japan; her jute . industry ias 
no paralel, and her mills supply the werld 
with pecking materials; her coal output 
is very close to that of Belgium, and only 


slightly inferior to that of Japan. In the 
comm:tte2’s ‘Table of absolute unweighted 
criteria’ India stands ‘fourth although the 


population figure on which that Table is 
based has been shown to be very seriovsly 
under-estimated.”—Indian ant Eastern Enginerr. 

This was just the thing for an Indian ex- 
Viceroy to say. But what has the British 
Government in India done (1) to make she 
Indian labourer a well-fed, well-clad and wall- 
housed human animal, and (2) to make a 
man of him, well-educated and able to take 
care of his own affairs and those of his 
country ? i 


Price of Petrol in India and. 
Abroad. 


We vead in Indian and Eastern Motors 
that all petrol consumed in Burma and 
India pays an excise-duty of six annas a 
gallon, but no tax is levied ‘on petrol exported 
from Burma to foreign countries. The coase- - 
quence is, 

Petrol produced in India; is valued by Oil 
Companies -at less than two annas a gallon 
for the quantity exported to foreign countries 
and at twenty-six. annas per gallon for the 
quansity consumed in this country. . 

Tabular. statements are given showing 
that if the large quantities exported had 
been taxed at the same rate as in India, 
Government could have realized Rs. 4,31,- 
91,485, What does India gain by this sort 
of charity to foreign countries ? 


* o 
manny 
s 


I 
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Agriculture and Other Industries 
in Germany. 


The Collegian states that in September 


last Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri visited many 


institutions and factories, ete., in Germany. 
AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY 

Geheimrat Dr, Buecher, president of the 
Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie ( Federation 
of German Industries ) and Kommerzenrat Dr. 
Frank, President of the  Retchsverband der 
Deutschen Chemie (Federation of German Chemical 
Works ) had long discussions with Chaudhuri in 
regard to-India’s economic development. “India 
must have to devote her special attentidn to 
agricultural improvement,” said both of them in 
different connections. “Not until the wealth of 
India hasbeen developed in agriculture, can 
Indians think of making appreciable progress«in 
industry or compete with industrial powers like 
America, England or Germany. The history of 
German farming and dairying. is a record.of the 
difficulties through which Germany's scientists 
had to pass on account of the small sizes of 
German landholdings as'well as the superstition 
of German peasants. The engineers and chemists 
of India can well take an encouraging hint from 
this record of modern progress as exhibited in 
Central Europe.” 


MESSAGE PROM Hanger, THE CHEMIST 


In one of the interviews Geheimrat Dr. Haber, 
the physical chemist of the Kaiser Wilhelm Ins- 
titut, who is world-renowned because of his manu- 
facture of synthetic ammonia from the atmos- 
phere, said: “Sir Chaudhuri, we Germans know 
very little of India. Indians should station in 
Germany some individual or group of individuals 
who can with authority speak for India and 
interpret Indian ‘institutions and movements 
in culture to German societies or individuals 
as the need may arise. Intercourse between the 
peoples of India and Germany would then 
become easy.” ree 

Tue Cursrcat, WORKS OF FRANKFURT 


Frankfurt-on-the-Main, the birthplace of 
Goethe, is famous to-day for its Ohemdsche 
Fabriken. Here Chaudhuri was weleomed by Dr. 
Plieninger, Director-General of aniline factories. 
“Indians are very reliable business-men” said the 
distinguished German commercial authority, 
“this conviction has grown in us with our long 
experience.” ; 


Items About Germany 


The following paragraphs are taken from 
the same paper ;— . . .* ° 


. 


t 


INDIAN METEOROLOGY IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 

“German boys not older than thirteen or 
fourteen years seem to know more of Indian 
physiography than University students in India,” 
says Miss Dwarakabai Bhalchandra, Assistant 
Lady Superintendent of Normal Schools, Amraoti. 
In one of the schools visited by her in Berlin she 
attended a class where the amount of rainfall in 
India was being discussed by the students, the 
teacher serving only to manage the conference as 
chairman. The employment of charts and graphs 
as well as the working out of figures from statisti- 
cal tables are quite familiar to the young learners, 


“Gersany’s OPPORTUNITIES IN Inpta’s 
Oversea TRADE” 


The Ewport and Import Review ( Ausland- 
sverlag, Berlin, September 1922) publishes a 
lengthy illustrated article on India’s foreign 
trade and Germany’s chances therein by Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. In this,the.“Special India Num- 
ber” of Germany’s foremost trade jourfal in 
English it has been suggested that young Indian 
chemists and engineers should be given facilities 
in Germany to work as apprentices in the first 
class manufacturing and banking houses. 


ART JOURNALS IN GBRMANY 


Germany las a number of art journals of the 
first rate. Die Kunst is published at Munich, and 
the Zeitschrift fur- Aesthetik und allgemeine 
Kunstwissenschaft at Stuttgart. The Leipzig pub- 
lications are Der Cicerone and Monatsheft fur 
Kunstwissensehaft. At Berlin aré published Kunst . 
und Kunstler, Die Kunstwelt, Die Kunstchrontk and 
Repertorium fur Kunitwissenschaft. The organ of 
ultra-radicalisin in fine arts (including music, 
poetry and drama) is Der Sturm (Berlin). 

Saxony as INDUSTRIAL REGION ; 

Indians passing through Germany are making 
it a point to visit the textile, embroidery, engineer- 
ing and ceramic industries of, Dresden, Leipzic 
and Chemnitz, three of the strongest industrial 
centres in Central Europe. Saxony, peopled as 
itis by five million inhabitants, counts 600 per 
square mile. In an area of 8800 square miles there 
are 2100 miles of railroads. In other words every 
100 square miles is intersected by 25 miles of--~ 
railway. 


Aundh State. 


The Collegian gives much interesting in- 
formation regarding Aundh State in the 
Bombay Presidency.. 

AUNDH, A WEIMAR IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

The recent tour of investigation undertaken 
by P. A. > Inamdar (Minister of Education and 
Industry in Aundh State, area Satara, Bombay) 


has served to create the interest of select circles 
in Denmark, Holland and Germany. in the many 
cultural activities which characterise this enlight- 
ened little Weimar of South-Western India. For 
the entire population which is numbered at 
only 70,000 with an income so slight as 
Rs. 3,50,000, this Indian State has made 
education free and compulsory, both as regards 
boys and girls. 7 i . 
_ State IDEALISM IN Aunpe 


Glass industry and iron foundries have been 
founded at Aundh with State aid. The State 
Avt-Library seeks to collect books on European 
masterpieces while rare specimens of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian paintings constitute a special 
feature. The cattle exhibition whith takes place 
every year at Aundh as well as the industrial 
township which has been laid out with electric 
light and other modern equipments’ ‘are also being 
recognizel in Europa as evidences of State 
Idealism for which larger Indian Kingdoms like 
Mysore and Baroda are wellknown in the lesser 
states of the modern West. , 


Tur Cuer or AUNDH 


The Chief, Bhavan Rav, is himself a painter 
whose works have furnishes 300 decorative pieces 
to the temple of the city and 60 illustrations to an 
edition of the Ramayana. As singer he takes an 
active part in the annual Kirtan (musical) festival 


has come to be known among the savants of 
Europe and America for his having founded the 
Society for a critical edition of the Mahabharata 
(under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research institute, Poona). 


Ancient Racial Antagonisms. 


“Historicus” gives in the Rajaramian in 
parallel columns descriptions, from Megas- 
thenes and from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, of noseless men, one-eyed men, 
one-legged people, mouthless men, animal- 
headed people, and races with monstrous 
ears, and observes :— 


These illustrations of the extraordinary des- 
criptions of the so-called Rakshashas, Nishedlas, 
“eantibals, peoples of the northern mountains 
and some of the neighbouring islands of India, 
are sufficiently numerous to point oat the spiris 
of ridicule and the love of the fabulous inherens 
in every people. The Chinese even up to this 
day call themselves “The Celestials,’ the Greek 
baptized all non-Greeks as barbarous, the 
Anglo-Saxons named the Old Britons Welsh. 
and the same story may be told, of other peoples. 
Iven in these days, the Eur-American masses 
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and is naturally a man of the people. Of late he ` 
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of the cannibals, the negroes of Africa and the 
inhabitants of India. The Germans who in the 
pre-war days were universally respected for 
their culture, are now frequently remembered 
as Huns or Boches. So if the Aryans styled 
the non-Aryans as Burbars, Mlechhas, etc. and 
indulged like every other ancient and modern 
people ia monstrous misrepresentations, there 
ought not to be anything extraordinary in these 
accounts. Men of every race look upon them- 
selves as the paragons of nature. Itis probable 
that the negroes are not backward in ridicul:ng 
our physical features, manners and morals. 


Indian Timber. - 


Indian Industries ' 
thinks that 


The Indian Timber trade is in a remarkatly 
depressed state. With all her mighty forests, 
abounding insome of the finest types of wood in 
the world, India not only does not provide the 
world with timber that is put to commercial , use, 
but has herself to import in very gréat quantities 
in order to obtain wood for her own requirfeménzs. 
The greatest difficulty in the way ‘of a fuller 
development of India’s timber ‘resources is the 
inaccessibility of her forgsts. While the Hima- 
layan slopes are covered with forested-aveas, the 
rivers are narrow and obstructed and the greatest 
difficulty offers in conveying wood, even of the 
smallest sizes, to ports of export or centres of 
manufacture. Until something can be done to 
afford transport, India’s timber trade, we fear, 
must continue in its present state of backwardness, 
It is a great pity. For undoubtedly a vast source 
of revenue is lying fallow. The accessible timber 
on the other hand, is not of the best kind. Instead 
of being upright and straight the wood is bert 
and crooked, due largely, we gather, to the deprede- 
tions of the peasantry upon the fringes of forests. 
It is almost a scandal that India should import 
wood for matches and pencils—such common wood 
as that—-when the country possesses some of the 
finest forests in the world. 


and Power rightly 


for Inward Foreign 
Mail. 


In Labew “Blue Bird” draws attention 
to the waste involved in carrying the inward 
foreign meil by special train under all 
circumstanczs. 


Special Trains 


Thirty years ago and more recently a special 
train was only used on ecoasions the mail steamer 
was due to arrive two hours after the schedule 
time for the mail train to leave, and the special 
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the mail train, usually Allahabad. What objec- 
tion is there to a return to this procedure—more 
especially as it cannot cause much, if any, incon- 
venience or loss ? ` Mail trains travel much faster 
than they did 20 years ago, thereby appreciably 
reducing the transit from Bombay. I commend 
this question to the attention of the, Peoples’ 
Representatives—more especially as economy is 
imperative and we have the Inchcape, Committee 
at Delhi. 


Functions of Departments of 
Industries. 


In the Journal of Indian Industries and 
Labour Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell makes some 
suggestions regarding the functions of pro- 
vincial departments of industries, and sum- 
marises some of them as follows’ :— 


The principal aim of the State should be to 
facilitate the development of industries by private 
enterprise.. =, . 

Industries may be classified as primary, 
secondary or manufacturing and subsidiary. 

The requisites of an industry may be divided 
into material and human ; and the measures to be 
adopted for the supply of each of these fàll into 
two classes, general and special. . 

The material requisites are provided, in 
general, by subsidiary industries and by domestic 
and foreign trade and commerce. Subsidiary 
industries are of such importance that they are 
usually dealt with by specia} departments in 
India. Similarly, the. general preparation of the 
human agency rests with the departments 
responsible for general ‘education and health and 
welfare. The director. of industries should be in 
close touch with all these departments, 

Itis desirable that the application of electric 
power to cottage and rural industries in India 
should be investigated. x 


Food Exports from India. 


Mr. Praphulla Chandra Basu does not 
favour the control or prohibition of food 
export from India irrespective of cireum- 
stances, Some of his reasons will appear 
from the lines extracted below from the 
Journal of the Indian Economie Society. 
rè Public opinion in India now, so far as it is 
articulate, mostly supports the present measure 
-of stopping export of sood-stufis from India. 
Everybody will sympathise with the sentiment 
Wehind the demand, viz., that India shonld be 
free irom the menace of high prices of food-stuffs 


Serge r U . 
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before these are sent out of the country. But 
the solution is being attempted by a short cut 
which #s neither practical nor calculated to bring 
about the desired consummation. It has been 
urged that at present India produces just enough 
for her own consumption and little can be spared 
for export, tliat if the export be stopped there 
will be food-stuffs available for the whole popula- 
tion and that the price would materially fall. 


At the outset a fallacy is patent, viz, that 
the’ quantity of food-stuffs would remain the 
same even when the prices aré made to fall by 
State regulation of‘export. Every body knows 
that the cultivator, like all other producers, 
invests his money and labour on the land up to 
the margin of profitableness and that every fall 
in the'price is bound to raise that margin and 
reduce ‘the output to that extent. The greater 
the proportion of the output at the margin to 
the total output, the greater must be the reduction 
by a fallin the price and the greater the proba- 
bility of prices soaring higher than the present 
prices, And in all old countries—and India 
certainly is one—the marginal output is very 
great, ire i z 

But this argument would not hold good with 
those who assert that now profiteering is going on 
and the-margin is much above what is justified by 
the: prevailing prices. This, if true, can only be 
temporary and therefore should not be made 
the basis of a permanent policy of restricting 
export. Even -ifit be wanted as a temporary 
measure there are grave dangers. It cannot be too 
constantly kept in view that land in India, as 
perhaps everywhere else, does not produce food 
crops only, but other crops which have a high 
money Value. ‘he demand for these is rising 
in the world market. Any restriction on export 
of foodstuffs will, by lowering prices, drive the 
cultivator to grow money crops in larger quantities 
and foodstuffs only for his own needs. 

Ishall take the case df Bengal with whose 
conditions I am intimately acquainted. Already 
Southern aud Eastern Bengal grow predominantly 
money crops, and Northern and Western Bengal 
particularly Northern, are following suit. The 
process would have been much faster and more 
manifest if the cultivator, like liis compéer of 
Canada or the United States of America, were 
intelligent and-educated to respond quickly to a 
world movement of prices. This ignorance helps 
us to get our foodstuffs at the present rate ; 
otherwise it would have been higher still. 


menaa 


Qualities. 


In the Allahabad Cniversity Magazine, Mr. 
E. A. Wodehouse says : 


Es RL 
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Ideals are attained by growth, and not Ly 
leaps ; and the mere sense of having achieved a 
humble success, of having made some excellert 
though unpretentious quality inalienably oar 
own, will itself be the strongest incentive aad 
encouragement to loftier flights. Better the small 
success than the great failure—on this conditicn, 
that out of the small success we plana greater 
success tocome. And so let us choose first the 
qualities with modest names, and be content to 
build these safely into our natures, before we 
‘venture to lay hands upon the Dictionary of the 
gods. The quest of ideals, and more particula-ly 
the scientific quest of ideals, is a matter of appl-ed 
and experimental psychology. In order to charge 
ourselves effectively, wè must know oursel-es 
effectively } and the greater our knowledge, the 
less danger will there be of that tragic attitude 
towards failure, which is so often the penalty to 
those whose insight is greater than their pover 
of will. To lighten this tragedy, to bring an- 
couragement and renewed energy by the simole 
expedient of -revealing things in their tue 
proportions, to show that no failure is really f»il- 
ure where there has been effort, and, lastly, to 
show how, in future, such effort may be nmre 
skilfully and economically, and hence more 
successfully applied, is the whole object of waat 
‘Ihave called, for the purposes of this paper, she 
“Scientific Quest of Ideals.” 
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Economy in Railway. 
The G. I. P. ‘Union Monthly correctly 


remarks ; 


The Indian standpoint is diametrically oppose 1 
to that cf the European. The European holds fast 
to the belief that without the Huropean ele- 
ment in the superior grades administrative 
efficiency is: bound to suffer. As Europeans 
cannot be otherwise expected to pass the rest 
years o? their life in this land of exile, they 
must be induced to come by substantiel 
monetary remuneration. The Indian, however, 
firmly believes that efficiency can best be 
maintained by having a well-paid and cou- 
tented subordinate staff~and by Indianising 
the superior posts. The sense of statisfacticn 
among the subordinate staff will obviate the 
necessity of a complex and oyer-lapping machi- 
nery at the top, and the Indianisation of the 
superior posts will lead to a considerable 
reduction of expenditure. 

Even the Acworth Committee in their 
report cbserve that “None of the highest posts are 
occupied by Indians, . very few even of tic 
higher.’ They are constrained to observe that 
the demand for the Indianisation of tic 
superior posts is a “natural grievance.” They 
agree with the Railway Board in desiring that 
the grounds for it shonld be, as far possible, 


removed. F 





Racial Distinction on Railways. 
The following tabular statements are taker 
from the same railway organ. : 


Indian 

Pay. 

85 -to 150 This is equal 
85 pay for equal 
130 work on the 
45 G. I. P. Ry. 


Superior Engineering Officers. 


No. of ee Europeans & : sy or lians 
Officers. Positions. Anglo-Indians. Indians. Salary. Percentage of Indiane. 
1 Head of Department. L G 3000 0 per cent. 
2 Deputies. 2 0 2150 O per cent. 
15 District Officers. 15 (E 1625 O per cent. 
43 Sub- Divisional Officers. 39 4 1225 10 per cent. 
6l OSF 4 
Subordinate Engineering Officers. 
10 Subordinate Officers. © 10 0 500 O per cenz 
10 do. . do. 9 1 460 10 per cens. 
10 do. do. 8 2 385 25 per cenz 
23 do. do. 18 5 325 21 per cenz. 
26 do. do. 15 11 265 dd per cent. 
27 do. do, 14 13 190 48 per cent. 
106 . 74 -32 . 
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The Standard of Living in India. 


Writing in The Mysore Economic Joyrnal 
Mr. Madan Mohan Varma tells us : 

To understand the causes of the great differ- 
ence [between the high standard of living in the 
civilized countries of the West and the low 
standard of living in India we have to go deeper 
than the surface of “economic condition”. We 
have to study the very “ideals” and not merely 
the “resources” of each. Por who can question 
the concentration of varied and plentiful mate- 
vial resources in the great land of India or the 
intelligence and capacity of its people. But the 
ideals that most of the best'brains of the Hast have 
pursued are diffdrent from those that most of the 
best brains of the West have. The former have 
mostly cherished the wealth of the ‘other world’ 
in preference to the wedlth of this world ; they 
have had the renunciation of wants as their 
ideal while the latter have generally glorified 
in the multiplicdtion of wants. And we find 
the effects of this difference of outlook in their 
different conditions of material development and 
in their different standards of living. ` 

But why are we unhappy now ? Obviously 
we have drifted with our own ideals, and why 
are thirty millions of us distressed at our 
“worldly” poverty ? And further more, what 
of the “untold wealth of India” in days when 
India was at the height of her spiritual civiliza- 
tion ? How to explain*the combination of spiri- 
tual and material development of the ‘golden 
age’ of India—proved by study and modern 
enquiries beyond a shadow of doubt—and the 
combination of spiritual, and material poverty 
of the India of the present day ? 

He prefaces his answers to the questions 
thus : 

The existing notions about the ‘ascetic’ idea- 
lism of the ancient Indians, though excusable, 
based as they are on superficial thought rather 
than on deliberate misinterpretation, are grossly 
exaggerated. Says Aurobindo Ghosh: “There 
was never a national ideal of poverty in India, 
as some would have us believe, nor was bareness 
or squalor the setting of her spirituality.” 

So we see that not all our ancients were 
careless with regard to wealth. Not all and 
this is an important point. Asceticism might 
have been—in fact was—the creed of a section 


of the people, but it was never the creed of the . 


whole of India. Itis true that many good men 
used to subordinate their earthly wants to higher 
pursuits, but these higher pursuits consisted not 
merely of retired .contemplation but often of 
ceaseless activity in the cause of the poor and 
the ignorant. Renunciation of “wants” may have 
been their ideal but renunciation of ‘activity’ 
was never the aim of moste of them. Therefore 
was India wealthy aad prosperous. 
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It was when the ancient doctrines were 
misunderstood and misapplied that ‘out prosperity 
declined. On the one hand many of our people 
forgot their Dharma, and identified spirituality 
with abstention from action, fofgetting the 
warning of Sri Krishna. “Man winneth not 
freedom from action by abstaining from activity 
nor by mere renunciatiou doth he rise to perfection: 
On the other hand, what was the duty of a 
few—renunciation—made the false appearance 
of an ideal for the general people, who obtained 
it in the form of inertia, for they were incapable 
of higher spiritual understanding. 


The India Tree-Pipit. 


Regarding the Indian Tree-Pipit, we. 
read in the Agricultural Journal.of India. 

The late C. W. Mason examined the stomach- 
contents of sixty-seven birds at Pusa and Mr. D. 
Abreu those of three birds at Nagpur -and in all 
these seventy cases the birds contained seeds 
of weeds, injurious or. neutral insects, and a few 
small snails. From an agricultural point of view, 
therefore, the Tree-Pipit may be put down asa 
decidedly beneficial bird, in spite of which fact 
it is commonly sold in the markets as an 
“Ortolan”. 


Record Milk Yield of a Cross- 
bred Cow. 


J. Matson writes in the Agricultural Jour- 
nal of India : : : 

Mr. Power, Manager of the: Military Dairy 
at Lucknow, reports conclusion of the fifth 
lactation of Edna, the heaviest yielding cow of 
the herd, with 15,824 1b. milk in 860 days. 
She is being dried off now gs within 2 months 
of her next calving.. 

Edna is sired by “Se? Lord”, a Friesian 
imported from Australia in 1912. Her dam was 
a Hariana cow whose best yield was 2,248 Ib. 
in 337 days. . 

Edna first calved in March, 1917, and her 
lactations are as follows :— 


lb. Days 
6521 Ea we 488, 
6,750 225 
7,031 245 
10,345 374 
15,324: 360 


In the lactation now finished she gave in short 
periods of— . 
623 Tb. 


7 days ... i 
«+ 2,388 Ib. 


30 days ... 
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Dr. Newton on ‘Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


In an article in The Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled “Preaching in New York” by Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton, we. find the following 

_ paragraphs :— 

November 22.—-Took téa with Rabindranath 
Tagore ‘at the Algonquin Hotel, and feel almost 
as if I had been talking to another Man of the 
Hast, who wore a tunic and turban in Galilee. 

¿His Oriental ‘robes, his’ domélike forehead, his 
| long iron-gray hair, his beautiful dark eyes, made 
him look like a figure that had stepped out of the 
pages of the Bible. As he talked on, speaking 
with exquisitely soft voice in the English accent 
I remembered how, when Yeats sought to find 
some one with whom to compare Tagore, he went 
back toa Kempis. Rather ‘he is a kind of blend 
of Whitman and Francis of Assisi—a poet to 
whom the law of life is love, comradeship, joy, 
with much else hidden in those deep eyes which 
we of the west can hardly know. Vividly I re- 
called my-first reading of Song Offerings, and the 
wonder of it—like floating, far-off music, touched 
by a wistful elusive sadness, yet with hints to 
remind one of the Song of Songs, its imagery as 
‘tenuous as filmy smoke-tapestry,—and how, later, 
I bad a happy argument with Alfred Noyes as to 
whether it was poetry at all or not. 

Alas, to-day I heard anew note of pathos in 
his voice, the echo of a great heartbreak at 
thought of the chaos of the world and the tragedy 
of India. It is a sadness hard to know from despair 
deepened by his glimpse éf our metallic, regimented 
civilization in the West, and the tide of materialism 
and narrow nationalism now flowing. Only the 
Sons of the Spirit—the Poets—have the secret 
for the healing of humanity, and their voices are 
not heard in the hoarse rancor of to-day. ‘God is 
wanting,’ he said ; and until we find and serve Him, 
knowing that He cares more for a brother than 
Tle does for an empire, there will be no recovery 
from the bankruptcy, of constructive faith and 
vision we have suiferéé. ‘May He give us the 
beneficent mind, he added, quoting from the 
Upanishad ; and I went away under the spell of 
a great spiritual personality, whose charm is no 
more to be uttered than the ecstasy of spring 
mornings, or the light that lies on purple hills, 



















“Qld Man Bad Habit’ Burned at 
Stake.” 


Boys, young and old, will find the follow- 
ing paragraph, with the above heading, taken 


` from The Playground, interesting :— 


All Towanda, Pennsylvania, gathered on a 
Community Fun Nite to watch the cremation of a 
lumpy, straw figure, known as “Old Man Bad 
Habit.” He was covered with slips of paper, 
each bearing a written confession of some trouble- 
some habit, which old and young had been 
asked to bring and pin on his overalls. Every- 
body joined in games, and when it grew dark a 
match was touched to the old man. Several 
hundred bad habits went up in flames. 


The Evils of Modern Industrialism. 


H. Addington Bruce writes in The Cen- 
tury Magazine for December :— 

Were I asked to name the one factor which in 
my opinion has counted for more than any other 
single factor in creating the present-day problems 
raised not merely by wide-spread mental 
retardation but also by wide-spread delinquency, 
mental ill-health, and nervous disease, I should 
unhesitatingly respond, “The application to 
industrial purposes of the steam-engine and 
subsequent mechanical inventions.” Contrast the 
human environment before the age of machinery 
was ushered in and the human environment 
of the comparatively short period that has since 
elapsed. Up to the opening of the nineteenth 
century, which we may fairly identify with the 
beginning of the age of machinery, man was 
essentially an out-of-doors being. 

Under the principle of division and specializa- 
tion of labor, life became for myriads a dull rou- 
tine of drudgery. Underpaicd, they were forced 
into slum districts. Only now are we-discover- 
ing that the mentality does not thrive when the 
organism is denied a due amount of sunlight 
and fresh air. Do slum-dwellers ieceive that 
due amount? Nay, do city-dwellors general 
receive itf In few homes is the supply of 
light and air what it ought to be. In addition, 
city-dwellers are too ofjen subjected in their 
working-places to unfavorable canditions as to 
light, heat, and ventilation, Even in going to - 
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and from work they often suffer as regards the 
air they breathe. 

To the advent of machinery, moreover, ‘must 
be attributed a stressful speeding-up ot human 
activities, together with an unhealthy over- 
development of the acquisitive and the pleasure- 
seeking instincts. This has made, on the 
one hand, for an increasing materialism ; on 
the other, for a nervous fatigue that is in itself 
seriously detrimental to vigorous thinking. 
And this holds true of all social grades from 
thə very rich to the very poor. There is a 
general craving for material luxuries and pleasures, 
a general ‘disinclination to think, because of a 
general weariness that makes it a troublesome 
‘effort to think. All the while mechanical inven- 
tions are multiplied, the cities continue to grow, 
the dangerous herding-in and speeding-up process 
becomes more and more intensified. Nor are 
the evils incidental to a materialistic attitude of 
li'e confined to-day to the cities. 

The remedy lies not necessarily in the 
dastruction of large scale production by steam 
production but in democratising and humanis- 
ing industry. 





Ideas which are Raw Materials 
for a Renaissance. 


Mr. Glenn Frank enumerates in The 
Century the ideals which may be regarded as 
raw materials for a renaissance. These are :— 


First, the idea of a cultural 
I do not see how Western civilization 


nationalism. 
can 


survive if it persists in its allegiance to political . 


nationalism, which has turned all Europe into a 
hear-garden and maintained over the centuries 
g consistent schedule of periodic wars. Nation- 
alism as we have known it must go. Patriotism 
ss we have known it must go. “And yet there 
is something about devotion to the fatherland 
which is rooted deep in human nature. What- 
ever else the engineers of the coming renais- 
sance do, they must not fly in the face of human 
nature. There is something basic in nationalism 
shat must be preserved. ‘No order of things can 
stand that does not accord full self- determination 
zo the spirit of a people. On the ruins of political 
nationalism we must erect a cultural nationalism 
shat will convert world-politics into a competition 
in excellence. As I said some months ago, a 
world organized on the basis of cultural nation- 
alism will retain all the color and variety, 
without the sins of present-day nationalism. 
Second, the idea of an economic international- 
ism. The world is ,to-day an economic unit. 
Tt cannot be administered other than by something 
approaching a common administration, Sooner 
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‘the imposition of discipline, and that the primary 
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or later the common sense of the world will 
recognize the obsolete elements in our present 
conception of sovereignty, and we shall take up 
our common economic problems one by one and 
subject them to some sort of international 
management. At least we shall administer 
internationally the fundamental rights of transit, 
trade, migration, and investment. We can do’ 
this without raising the bogy of political 
internationalism or any particular kind of league 
of nations, 


Third, the idea of a democratized industry. 
Autocracy is as dead in industry as in govern- 
ment. There is. autocracy a-plenty left in both 
fields, but it is a hang-over from a dead day. The 
stars in their courses are fighting against it. The. 
future belongs to democracy, but to a re-examined 
and redefined democracy. We are coming to real- 
ize that democracy does not mean government by 
a roferendum of blockheads. Democracy cannot 
afford to destroy the authentic aristocracy of 
superior intelligence. More than any other form 
of government and way of life, it requires great 
leadership. Democracy has had the babit of 
stopping leadership whenever it began to lead. 
Now, democracy in industry must be a i democracy 
that works, It must be ruthlessly audited and 
compelled to “deliver the goods.” 


a 


Fourth, the idea of a liberalized business. 
Again, I do not mean the emotional liberalism 
of the business man who indulges in worthy 
social policies because he wants to “uplift the 
poor working-man,” but the sort of liberalism 
that realizes that the business of the future must 
be socially sound in order to be commercially 
sound. In short, I mean the liberalism that 
comes from the scientific rather than from the 
sentimental approach to business problems. 


Fifth, the idea ofa rationalized politics. I 
mean by this the placing of politics upon a fact 
basis. The coming renaissance will effect a mar- 
riage between research, and government. The 
schism between facts and politics has meant, a 
dangerous celibacy from which we suffer daily. 


Sixth, the idea of a humanized education. I 
mean here the simple, but fundamental, idea, 
now beginning to be recognized widely, that the 
stimulation of interest is more important: than 


business of education, as I have before phrase! 
it, is to make the student at home in the moderr 
world and to enable him to work in harmony 
with the dominant forces of his time, not at cross 
purposes to them. 


Seventh, the idea of a socialized treligion. ] 
mean by this that the religion of the coming 
renaissance will speak to society ` as well as to th 
soul, Its “scheme of redemption” will coven 
institutions as will as individuals. It wall be n 


` Ing-room. 
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move at home in the cathedral than in the count- 
Its social program will be no mere 


postscript to its theology, but an essent.al 

part of its program. fts VER will be 
the publicists of our time. 

Eighth, the idea of a well-bred race. “I do not 


_ mean, ‘of course, a race that knows how to manaze 
the etiquette of the dinner-table, but a race that 


~~ 


has taken to heart the plain lessons of biology, 
and realized its ethical responsibility to tue 


_ unborn. 


Government An All-important 
Infiuence. 


The following passages, . though quoted 
from The Searchlight of Ainerica, ought so 
provoke thought in our country; too. 


We have not understood the greatest of ell 
truths, that Government is the all- -important 
influence in human life, It means more, not `n 
sentiment, but in dollars and cents, to the average 
individual than do his or her private affairs. 
Laws more than labor, favors more than effort, 
determine what each of us shall possess ard 
enjoy. Honesty and industry as common charaz- 
teristics of our citizenship can be completely set 
at naught by governmental depravities and privi- 
leges. Peace and plenty, in the hands of rulirg 
caste-power, may in one brief regime be supplani- 
ed by civilization destroying conflict. Tle 
relations of sovereignty to society may mean 
black ages or glorious epochs of human happi- 
ness, and every stage between, whether applied 
to one nation or to the world. If all other 
elements were placed together, and then mult:- 
plied by ten, the importance of Governmert 
to humanity would far outweigh them all. 


Nor have we comprehended that politics, 
in this country, is*the gateway to everything 
gevernment has to gffer or to withhold from 
the people. It is the only existing instrumer- 
tality through which the objects “of geverr- 
ment can be ‘translated into human welfare. 
That is the only legitimate object politics 
he for the applica- 
tion of moral and economic principles to ths 
life of the people. Politics should be onlr 
the means to that end. -But modern political 
organization has become an end in itself. This 
end is office and the ever-increasing spoils 
and perquisites and privileges of the ofice- 
holding class. 





stupendous 


Government is public business, 
of words 


and important beyond the power 
to portray. 

Polities has taken over this gigantic enter- 
prise for its own aims and ends, 
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Politica, the servant, the incidental thii g, 
has grown so great as to overshadow and 
subordinate all else in government. 





Public Opinion in A Democracy. 


The.same paper observes :— 


In a democracy, publie opinion is tle 
great force that counts. To be effective, both 
in this emergency and as a permanent safe. 


guard, public opinion must have— 


1. Complete and continuous information 
as to all the processes and personalities of 
government ; and 

2, Adequate, up-to-date, easily workable 
instrumentalities through which to express the 
popular will in elections, legislation and the 
enforcement of law. 

To resore and re-establish representative 
government through these fundamental prii- 
ciples, and there is no other wav, will now 
involve a zountry-wide education and organiza- 
tion of the people, by themselves, along anti- 
political lines, in a movement as big anl 
dramatic as a presidential campaign, 


Biological and Social Evolution. 


Biologically man has remained the same 
for the last 50,000 years or so. Even so long 
ago his brain was quite as large and had the 
same shap3 and general: character as the 
human brain today. But there has been 
social eyclution. And, Vernon Kellogg writes 
in The Neu Republic, 


This kind of evolution could not begin until 
man, through the development of brain, hac 
attained by biological evolution a capacity to 
acquire much knowledge, and by registering 
it through speech and writing, to pass it on by 
social inheritance to succeeding generations. 
This storing up and passing on of knowledge: is 
the basis of social evolution, and social evolutior 
became end is the basis for a rapid progress | it. 
human capacity for doing. 


Now social evolution can be controlled, and 
it is in fact so controlled and determined, largely 
by. man himself. His future change or progress 
is in his own hands. Here is where religion comes 
into its great opportunity and responsibility. 


Altruism, or mutual aid, is a recognized and 
powerful biological factor in evolution. The 
biological success of the social insects, the ants 


and social bees and wisps, has depended much 
on their adoption of the muttal aid principle. 











é 


And in man’s biological suécess, mutual aid 
or altruism has played a dominant part. 

„Altruism is « factor in human life -which 
ean be developed and increased by a right 
direction of social evolution. And. all the other 
modifications of- behavior based on emotion and 
aspiration can be similarly ¢ determined. 


Religion, therefore, instead of fighting. 


human evolution, ought to use it, determine 
it. 


t Sane” Nationalism and England’s 
Rule in India. 


-B. W. S., an Anglo- -Indian Civil Servant, 


having written to: The New Republic to say: 


that “all sane-Indian nationalists admit that 


we administer India with a single view to her. 


interest as we see it,” and other similar stuff, 
the editor of that Ameri ican journal comments 
as follows :— 


‘Do sane Indian nationalists admit the 
nglemindedness of the British to the interest 
ndia as they see út in these points : 


a The importation of cloth. i 

2, The military budget versus the educa- 
tional. 

3. The organization of the Indian army. - 

4, The atrocities in the Punjab, the mas- 
sacre of Amritsar, and the treatment of men 
responsible, 


If so, all we can say is that either sane Indian 
nationalists helieve a good deal, or the British 
administrtion ‘sees. very little, . 


Freeing the Geisha Girls. 


Womanhood reaches a’ new: dignity i in Japan 


under: a court decision which ends, perhaps 
forever, the slevery of the picturesque Geisha 
girls, “Thus,” says the Public Ledger, “doth 
the spirit and the letter of the law make 
dust of tradition and peel the gili from 
vice.” The decision effecting this radical change 
in Japanese custom was handed down by the 
appellate court of Osaka in the case of an 
eighteen-year-o.d girl who broke her contract 
with her master in order to marry the young 
man with whom ‘she. had fallen''in lowe., The 
master first threatened the girl, and then brought 
suit against har perents for the sum he had 
expended ọn her training. The girls contested, and 
the verdict in the district court was returned 
in her favor on the grounds that under modern 
law such a contyact as the Geisha contract 
sayors of slavery, and is, therefore, not enforce- 
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- practise. 


1923 ; 


able. Appeal to the appellate court resulted 
in the lower court being upheld, and thus 
“tradition was shattered.” 


The Geisha system, we are told, is as old 
as the history of Japan. It permits parents’ 
of ‘girls whom they fesl unable to support- to 
sell them, when they are children from seven 
to twelve years of age, to masters of Geisha ` 
schools, where they are taught music, flower . 
arrangement, color matching, “dancing and sing- 
ing, to make themselves entertaining. Hundreds 
of yen are said to be spent on this training, 
and, under the contract, the girl must pay all 
this back before she- is free ‘to ‘return .to the 
world, She is not necessarily immoral or vicious, 
but she is subject to conditions and regulations 
which render her position precarious. Under 
the. Osaka court’s decision the Geisha girl may 
now go free, but it will be a full century, 
says the Brooklyn Eagle, before the Oriental 
idea of the inferiority of tbe girl child will 
disappear from the thought of Japan, before 
sex equality will be established. ‘“But every 
development of jurisprudence that trends to- 
ward that, ultimate end is deserving of the 
applause of the western world.” f 


—The Literary Digest. 


Presence of Mind. 


What constitutes “presence of mind”—readi- 
ness in an unexpected emergency—and how it 
may be acquired and developed —these things 
ave discust by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen University in an article contributed 
to The Herald (New York ). That it can be 
acquired, Professor Thomson is certain ; for it 
is an element -in all games requiring, S 
and in such games one may become an expert 
by practise. Any amount ef mental alertness, 
Professor Thomson warns us, will not give 
us presence of mind without experience ‘and 
More than this, it requires the taking 
of thought in advance, to decide what should 
be done in the possible emergencies, of a coming 
experience. Nothing is more sure than the 
unexpected. Something is certain to turn up 
that is beyond the “limits of routine; It is 
our business to be prepared ‘for it, whatever it 
may be. Writes Professor Thomson : 


“The enviable quality which we call pre- 
sence of mind means alertness in answering 
back effectively in difficult situations.” 


` —The Literary Digest. 
The Self Citadel. 
Dr. Frank Crane thus expounds the well- 
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‘known sayings of the Buddha in Current 
Opinion— 


“Be ye lamps unto yourselves,” says “the 
Buddha. “Be yea refuge unto yourselves ; be- 
take yourselves to no other refuge. The Buddhas 
are only teachers. Hold ye fast to the truth as 
toa lamp. Hold fast asa refuge to the truth. 
Look not for refuge to any beside yourselves, 

This is. not a gross teaching of infidel:ty. 
It may look at first sight as if it woald 
urge us to give up all hope of celestial aid 
or outward consolation. 

But the truth lies deeper. The gist of it 
is that not even any revelation from on high 
can enlighten us unless it has kindled cur 
own inner lamp, . 

It is that’ no comfort extended by another 
‘ca soothe: the spirit tnless somekgiy we make 
that comfort our own. 

It is that no advice from a wise man can 
enlighten us unless we have transformed his 
words into our own inner language, and have 
come at the enlightenment for ourselves. 

It is that no man can tell us any truth ; 
he can only indicate to us how we can find 
it out for ourselves. 

It is that no argument can convince as 
except in some way that argument has got 
_itself into our own minds and we convince 
ourselves. ; 

It is tbat, each soul is his 
The only divinity’ that can illuminate you .s 
‘a divinity that shall shine within you. - 

: Thete -are devils, but not in some far off 
hell; they lurk in the cayerns of your own fear. 
-There are lovely things in the world bet 
‘nothing is lovely unless it is represented by 
‘some ambassador ideal in your own mind. You 
‘cannot love anybody except there be a love- 
liness in you that corr ‘esponds. 

The’ only richesein the world KS, you‘ are 
those that lie in the inner treasure of your 
own spirit. ; 

The only proverty you need to dread is 
the destitution of your own resources. 

All the beauty in the werld is that which 
abides in your own eye. 

All the music m the world and‘ all its 
noise and confusion are hidden in your own ear. 

. Wise is the man who has learnt the lengtl- 
and the breadth, the height and the depil 
of himself, 

Strong is, the man who can fall back upon 
his self citadel. 


a ereenany 


The Gland Graft Mania. 


- The same monthly contains the following 
words of warning :— ` 


. clever -advertising has been “put forth. 
. public should’ be warned of :the fact that this 
- process is not. yet dependable. 


own cosmos.. 


‘in all other respects. 


“special prozection 
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Considerable attention has been paid to the 


. grafting of the gland of an animal upon the 


All. 


sorts of 
“he 


sex gland of a human being. 


Farther than 


that, it is distinctly dangerous. 





Evil of Urbanization. 


Mr. Harold Cox writes in The Morim tor 
November an article on the overgrowth of 


. cities to prove that 


“Urbanization ts the overwhelming factor in the 
causation of preventable disease.’ Dr, W. A. Brend, 


-“ Health and the State.” 


One of the most serious problems for the 


‘present generation and one of the greatest dan- 


gers for its successors is the continuous aggrega- 
tion Of human beings in’ large towns. Titis 
phenomenon is world-wide. There is scarcely a 
country to be found, new or old, in which the 
urban population is not outstripping that of the 


` rural districts. 


pu 


Women’s Victory in Wisconsin. 


What women have won in Wisconsin will 
be understood from the two sections of a new 
Act passed in that state, quoted below from 
La Follette's Magazine :— 


Section I. Women shall’ 


have the’ same 
rights and privileges ` before’ 


the law as met 


‘in the exercise , of suffrage, freedom of contract, 


choice of rəsidence for voting purposes, jury 
‘service, holding office, holding and conveying 
property, care and custody “of children, anc 
The various- courts, excu- 
tive and administrative ‘officers shall ‘construe 


‘the statutes where the“niasculine gender is 
used to irelucde-- the- feine gender unless 
such construction shall deny to females the 


and privileges which: they 


now enjoy forthe general welfare. The courts, 


“executive and: administrative officers shall make 


all necessary rules and provisións tu carry out 
the intent and purpose of this statute.’ 

Section IL Any woman drawn to’ serye 
as a juror upon her request to the presiding 
judge or megistrate, before the commencement 
of the trial on hearing, shall be excused from 
the panel or venire. 


The Shame of the “Near East”. 

Rev. John Hayifes Holmes, just after his 
return from Europe, wrote in Chieng Crity, 
a religions paper :— 
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Now that the ashes of Smyrna are cooled and 
its dead buried, and the menace of another world- 
war for the moment appareutly removed, it may 
be well to set down, in as concise a form’'as pos- 
sible, some facis about the Near East horror 
which nave been pretty successfully obscured by 
the daily press. 

The facts are these : 

(1) The war between Greece and Turkey is 
in reality a war between England and France. 

(2) Greece went to war at the suggestion and 
with the support of the English government ; 
the Turks, under the triumphant Mustapha 
Kemal, went to war with the support, the ammu- 
nition and the guns of France.’ Bd ws 

(3) England rushed troops and warships to 
deZend Constatinople and the Dardenelles, because 
her arms—i.e., the Greeks—were beaten ; France 
remained inactive and unexcited, not because she 
was more wise and less militaristic than England 
but because her arms—i.e., the Turks—were 
victorious, and she could therefore afford to stand 
pat. 

(4) England and France are now rivals after 
the Great War, just as England and Germany 
were rivals before the Great War. These two 
natiors will plunge Europe into another “world 
war” whenever, to either side, the hour seems 
to be propitious. . 

(5) Asia Minor is the center of disturbance 
because of the gross injustice done to Turkey, in 
the Treaty of Sevres, by the victorious Allies. 

(6) The talk of Greece about a “holy war” 
tc save the Christian world from the Moslem, 
the appeal of'the English cabinet to the dominions 
across the sea to join hands in protecting civiliza- 
tion again from the barbarians, is the same ‘kind 
oz “bunk” that was foisted upon mankind at 
the outbreak of the war against Germany ; this 
ezisis like the crisis of 1914, is purely impe- 
vialistic, and has no remotest connection with 
Christianity, civilization, democracy, or any 
other genuine humanitarian interest. 

(7) The dreadful Turkish atrocities, reported 
from Asia Minor, are just like the dreadful Ger- 
man atrocities reported from Belgium and France 
in 1914 and 1915. Some of them undoubtedly 
took place, for atrocities invariably accompany 
war. Of these, we may be sure that the Greek 
Christians committed quite as many as the 
Turkish Moslems ; says Mark O. Prentiss, special 
representative of the Near East Relief in 
Smyrna, 

“I hear and firmly believe many stories of 
Greek atrocities, and | have abundant evidence 
that the Greek army distributed enormous 
quantities of ammunition among the civilians 
in Smyrna, and encouraged and organized sniping 
and bombing.” , 

Of all these tales, however, the majority are 
sheer imagination or deliberate invention. Thus 
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in the sack and burning of Smyrna, a city of 
about 375,000 population, it was reported on the 
first day that 120,000 were killed. That this 
number was later reduced to 2,00, and later still 
to 1,000, only proves the truth of our assertion. , 
(3) The dead in Asia Minor, like the dead in 
Flanders, are the victims of an ignorant and , 


‘cruel imperialism. They died to serve the interest ', 


of gold and steel and oil, and therefore “died in 
vain.” 

(9) Europe today is governed by the same 
men, controlled by the same forces, as those 
which were dominant in 1914. The “next war” 


is definitely and swiftly on the way. 





A New Japanese Religionist. 


. The Japan Magazine for July 1922 just 
to hand gives a very interesting and elevat- 
ing character-sketch of a new  religionist 
named Tenko Nishida, from which we make a 
few extracts. 

He picked up a handful of vice on the road. 
He made it into “kayu” (rice gruel), which he ate 
for the first day. The next day he could not 
pick up any rice and was given breakfast by a 
housewife whom he visited. He told her that 
he could not eat it, if she felt a decrease in her 
family’s meal on account of an allotment to him. 
He ate it however, as she told she did not so feel. 
In eating it, he sat at a lower position than the 
maid-servant and took the boiled rice left at the 
bottom of the kettle. He cleaned up the garden 
in return for the food. ž 

His new life aimed at the point that a peace- 
ful life must be a life free from the rule of money. | 

He built a hermitage called the Itto-en in the 
suburbs of Kyoto, and went about as a mendi» 
cant so as to lead a life beyond the rule of money, 
He did any housework in return for a meal 
willingly to an extent that the giver felt nothing 
wasteful in it. 

He has kept up the life for the past 18 years. 
In 1921, he published a book “The Life of Con- 
fession,” by which he has been publicly recog- 
nized, and has attracted many who admire and 
visit him. There are persons of different reli- 
gions among his visitors, and they are following 
him in the life of a mendicant. g 

A Christian girl visiting him told him that 
she could not be at ease, as what is taught in the 
Bible does not agree with her daily life. He 
asked her to read a certain part of the Bible. 
Sbe read it, but she could not understand the 
meaning. She was then taken with him for 
half a day as a mendicant. This gave hera 
chance to personally understand the true meaning 
of the Bible, and she was very glad. 

There are three elements in his religion, The 
first is to consider oneself as wrong. One recog- 
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nizes one's own sins and defects and then per- 
ceives that all others’ sins and worries Are one’s 
own'sins. The latter preception is more import- 
ant than the former, and it does not occur to the 
beginner’s mind as an actual sensation. 

The second element of his religion is to seek 
a lower position or seat than others contrary to 
athe general desire for a higher position or seat. 
One may feel at ease at it, as ‘it is in contrast to 
the purpose of a struggle ‘for life, Tenkd’s follow- 
ers clean latrines as housework. 

Another element is non- possession, or to rise 
above the desire of possession. In this connec- 
tion, Tenké says : 

The doctrine of non- -possession was amied 
out thoroughly by’ Shakya Muni. We cannct 
‘most satisfactorily solve all economic questions 
but by that doctrine. The same may be said cf 
questions of politics and nations which are basel 
on an economic life. The doctrine of non-posses- 
sion is distinctly valuable. Yet it is criticised 
as making men too much like priests or hermits. 
How to dispose of their possessions ? These 
possessions will have to be kept in custody by 
some one, 

Tenké perhaps wishes to adopt a system of 
foundation for the purpose. 

“Light” is his belief. He applies the word 
light to the meaning of God and Buddha. His 
doctri ine is not extraordinar y, and is only peculiar 
in the belief that no religion is worthy of its 
name, unless it values personal experience. He 
is carrying out that belief, 

Anothor special feature of his veligiou is thas 
it is partly actual and partly transcends actuali- 
ty, and is not seclusive and egotistic as-is often 
seen in other religions, 


A “Magna Charta of Peace.” 


Not paciticists, but soldiers, have signed what 
several editors term one of the most striking and 
remarkable appeals for peace that have come tc 
their tables. ‘Before their departure for their 
respective countries, after participating in the 
annual convention of the American Legion, the 
representatives of ‘organizations of European 
war “veterans and Alvin Ow sley, the new com- 
mander of the Legion, joined in signing resolu- 
tions which Mr. Owsley thinks will “mean much 
for the future peace of the world.” Some of the 
resolutions contained in this document, described 


asa “twentieth century Magna Charta,” are as 
follows : 
“That all international agreements among 


governments affecting the entire people shall 
be open and aboveboard, with full publicity. 

“To oppose territorial agerandizement. 

“That an international court be established 
to outlaw wat. 
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“To proceed as rapidly as conditions perm.t 
and when the decrees of such ccurts become ope- 
vative...entirely to disarm and disband sea ani 
air forces and destroy the implements of warfare.” 

In thinking that this document may forward 
the peace movement, says The Christian Science 
Monitor, Mr. Owsley “is eminently right. No 


‘word that las been contributed z0 the internation- 


al movement for disarmament has carried the 
weight thas inheres in these resolutions passed 
by the men who fought the wer.” 


—dLaterary Digest. 


Flood Control at Kansas City. 


The Scientific American for December, 1922. 
contains an illustrated article on flood con- 
trol at Kansas City, which our imperial anc 
provincial governments and their railway and 
other engireers ought to study. 


The Human Flea. 


We reac. in Chambers’s Journal for Devem- 
ber :-— 


Jt has Leen calculated that ifa man of six 
foot high ware as good a jumper as the human 
flea, he coulc, with ease, pass over a mile in four 
jumps, and would reach an altitude of close on 
two hundred feet each leap. 


‘Stopping’ Decayed Trees. 


Some months ago we groted from the 
Agricultural Journal of India an account of 
stopping decayed trees done in India. Cham- 
bers’s Journal refers to similar tree surgery 
practised in America and Britain. 


It will surprise most of our readers to learn 
that decay in living trees can be prevented from 
spreading by a filling of concrete, the process 
bearing some resemblance to the ‘stopping’ of 
decayed teeth. According to tae Times Trade 
Supplement, concrete has “been extensively used 
for this purpose in California and other parts of 
America, and it has been tried in this country by 
the Parks Department of the Cardiff City Coun- 
cil. After the removal of all rotten matter, the 
edges of the bark and the sapwood are treated 
with a solution of shellac, anc the cavity is 
sterilised with creosote and then coated with tar 
or asphalt faint. Nails driven into the wood, 
with their heads left protruding , Serve, as it were, 
as pegs to held the coherete, whish consiats of T 
part of cement to 23 parts of send mixed to a 
rather stiff mass. ‘The concrete having been 
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placed in position and tamped well in, the surface 
is rendered flush with the bark and painted the 
same colour, when the filling scarcely shows. 


Lecturing in Universities. 


The New Statesman thinks, 


Some lecturing, doubtless, there must always 
be. Ancient Greece had its lecturers as well as 
its peripatetics ; but was not the Socratic method, 
in pari at least, a protest against the dominance 
of the lecturing method ? We wonder whether 
the mediaeval universities, to which it is the 
custom to look back with reverence, were really 
so lecture-ridden as the universities of to-day. 
We fancy they were more free schools of argument 
at any rate at their best. Even some American 
colleges to-day have goné a long way beyond us 
in questioning and supplementing the lecture with 
group-study. 

We have the greatest respect for university 
education, but we are inclined to believe that 
its best - results are. achieved ‘neither in the 
lecture theatre nor in the classroom, but in the 
close unorganized contact of mind with mind 
for which the residential universities especially 
afford the opportunity. The undergraduate gets 
most education when he is not being educated. 
This, probably, will remain true whatever reforms 
may be introduced ; but itis precisely this unor- 
genized contact of mind with mind that is neces- 
sarily almost lacking in most forms of adult 
education. To supply. its place so faras may be 
is the ‘problem which teachers in this field are 
trying to face ; and the ‘universities, in‘their own 
morë specialized work within their walls, would 
do well to heed the skepticism’ of the méthods of 
the university teacher which some of the adult 
educational- organizations display. 

Better university ‘teaching would not destroy 
the unorganized education 
provide for themselves ; it would enhance its 
value. 

Teaching seems to have the dangerous 
property of. inducing smugness, and university 
teachers are as liable as others to the complaint, 
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Fighting Sex Prejudice 
in Washington. - 


The Woman Citizen states that, 


A committee representing the women of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees has 
recently appealed to the President to act ‘for the 
removal of sex prejudice from the offices of the 
government. ‘Discrimination against women, 
they say, is common. The average entrance 
salary is $200 lessa year for women than for 
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men, women are aia less than men for com- 
parable work all along the line, and certain high 
positions are never open to women. The com- 
mittee wants the President to urge in his messag € 
the passage of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill, which 
would do away with these discriminations. 


Economising the World’s Resources. 


Svante Arrhenius; the distinguished 
‘Swedish scientist, has, in his work entitled 
“Chemistry and Modern Life”, enumerated 
the principal raw Materials and sources of 
energy upon which the Western industrial 
civilization rests, and discusses the, possibility 
of their exhaustion. The Living Age gives 
Some idea of the contents of the book within 
‘brief compass. 

-Naturally there is a definite. limit to the 
raw materials on the globe, but there are 
available for the uses of mankind practically 


inexhaustible cosmic sources of energy, like 
the heat from the .sun. Among the raw 
materials likely to be exhausted first, are 


iron, copper, zinc, tin, lead, and fossil fuels ; ; 
and of these petroleum will probably be the 
first..to disappear from human usė. lts 
employment. as a lubricant and for light and 
power should therefore be reduced to a mini- 
mum by the timely adoption of devices redu- 
cing friction in‘ machinery, and of, electricity 
and | aleohol for generating power and for 
illumination. ; I l 

While our’ coal supply may last a thousand 
years, the exhaustion of the more productive 
workings may rapidly add to its cost in 
capital and effort, and’ lessen its abundance. 
So there is likely to be a loig transition 
period- during which thè human: race will 
devise ` new methods ‘of deonomizing: fuel, and 
substitutes for our present sources of ‘heat and 
light. “Lead, zinc, and copper ave likely: to 
grow. scarcer and dearer with great. rapidity, 
until” ‘what are now considered rarer metals, 


like titanium and barium; will be used to 
supplement them. > Our supply of : cypper, 
. which is used over again, may remain almost 
stable during ` a long period of minimum 
production, just sufficient to - compensate for 
unavoidable loss and waste. Aluminum 
may eventually become the principal substi- 


tute for copper, especially as a conductor of 
electricity. 

Of the precious metals silver is likely to 
become scarce more rapidl, than gold, partly 
because it is more extensively used in the 
arts, and partly because the bien deposits 
of vold ores are larger than those of silver. 
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The demand for platinum is already so largely 
in excess of the present or’ prospective Supply 
of that metal that the recent steady increass 
in its price is likely to continue. : 
Tron is incomparably more important than an7 
other metal for civilized men. At the Geological 
Congress in Stockholm, in 1910, an inventory of 


the world’s iron résources was made, with verr, 


‘disturbing results. To be sure, this is the moss 
common and widely distributed of ‘metals. I- 
forms 4:2 per cent of the earth’s crust. 
while it is widely distributed, the deposits thas 
will repay working, even assuming ‘great ad- 
vances in metallurgical practice, are limited. 


The metal of the future is aluminum, whicl.- 


is widely distributed, and of which there are 
untold resources. It is hardly conceivable that i 
scarcity of this metal will ever exist so long as 
the globe is habitable. Neither will mankinc 
lack the raw materials employed in the manu- 
facture of porcelain and glass, for they consti- 
tute 60 per cent of the earth’s crust.- 





Gandhi Praised and Criticised. 


. Ina critical article by Evelyn Roy in The 
Communist Review, entitled “ The Debacle of 
Gandhism,” wé read :— ' i 

Let neither Lloyd George, nor Lord Reading, 
nor the thinking publie be deceived by the calm 
that fell upon India’s millions at newsof Mr. 
Gandhi’s incarceration. The Non-co-operators, those 
who intoxicate themselves with the opiate oł 
non-violence, may attribute it to Soul-Force ; 
the Government may deem it the justification 
of its policy of repression; but for those who 
know India of to-day, this unearthly calm presa- 
ges a storm- thore violent than any which has 
yet shaken the political horizon. That whick 
is lacking is leadership in the Indian movemens 
to-day. But without disrespect let us say frankly 
that no leadership fore time is preferable to Mr. 
Gandhi’s misleadership. He performed gallant 


-service in the last three years in leading the 
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Indian people out of their age-long hopelessness 
and stagnation into the path of agitation and 
organisation which attained a nation-wide response 
and seope. Hisown mental confusion was but 
a reflection of the confused and chaotic state of 
the movement itself, just staggering upon its weak 
legs and learning to walk. 

All honour to Mr. Gandhi, who found a way 
for his people out of the entanglements of Govern- 
ment censorship and repression ; who, by his slo- 
gans of non-violent Non-co-operation, Boycott and 
Civil Disobedience, was able to draw the wide 
masses into the folds of the Congress Party and 


make the Indian movement for the first time. 


truly national. But the movement had outgrown 
its leader ; the time had come when the masses 


Buz’ 
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were ready to surge ahead in the struggle, and 
Mr. Gandhi vainly sought to hold them back ; 
they strained and struggled in the leading-strings- 
of Soul-Force, Transcendental Love and Non- 
violence, tora between their crying earthly needs 
and their real love for this saintly man whose 
purity gripped: their imagination and claimed 
their loyalty 

Mr. Gandhi had become an unconscious agent 
of reaction ir: the face of a-growing revolutionary 
situation. The few leaders of the Congress Party 
who realisec this and soughta way out, were 
rendered desperate, almost despairing at the 
dilemma. Mr. “Gandhi had become a problem 
to his own movement, and lo ! the British Govern- 
ment, in its ifinite wisdom, relieved them of the 
problem. Mr. Gandhi out of jail was an acknow- 
ledged force of peace, a sure enemy of violence 
in all its forms. Mr. Gandhi in jail is a powerfu: 
factor for unrest, a symbol of national martyrdom. 
a constant stimulation to the national cause tc 
fight its way to freedom. A 

__ It is hoped that, in spite of Mr. Gandhi 

being in jail, his influence will make for peace, 
which implizs non-violence, but not necessarily 
passivity, cowardice or lethargy. 


Education in the Printing Art. 


Commercial ‘News, edited by Professor 
Benoykumaz Sarkar, Berlin, is right in 
holding : — 

Printing is a craft which like every other 
craft needs experts. And such experts can 
be: made only through training. Some of 
those Indians “who visit Europe or Ameri- 
ca for industrial education .might therefore 
attempt the printing industry as a branch 
of technical development. As in other lines, 
in printing also, the factories of Germany 
should prove to be quite efficient schools for 
Indian youths. Indians have too long neglected 
the printing art. Books and periodicals printed 
in India are notorious for their shabbiness. It 
is high time Zor some pioneers to ‘attend to the 
problem. : 


Religion and Intellectual Freedom. 


Is it trne, as Senator Allessandro Chiap- 
pelli asserts in Nuova Antologia that the 
“conception of holiness and its expression in 
adoration is a belief confined to Hebrew- 
Christian sradition” ? 

In tracing the histery of the idea of holiness 
and of the words that express it, I have never 
discovered them in any Oriental religion, Brahma, 
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Ornazc, Amon-Ra, and Osiris were conceived as 
‘supreme,’ ‘transcendental,’ ‘omnipotent,’ and 
also ‘wise’; but never as holy in the sense in 
which the word is used in the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah, and in the ‘Holy Spirit’ of the Christians 
—that is, the spirit that vivifies and sanctifies. 
Buddha, to be sure, is holy, but only to the extent 
that he isa sage who has emancipated himself 
from the desires and the limitations of the flesh, 
and never as a divinity. 


The above question and quotation are, 
however, a digression. What we want to 
draw attention to is the writer’s beliet 
that religion and intellectual freedom are not 
incompatible, on the contrary, true religion 
liberates. Says he :— 

Weare all aware that the reason why many 
lofty and liberal intellects throughout the centu- 
ries, from Lucretius to Voltaire, from Protagoras 
to Nietzsche, have been hostile to religion was 
their conviction or assumption that religious 


experience consisted essentially in recogni- 
zing the despotism of a superior power. 


Schleiermacher recognized this attitude of sub- 
mission and dependence as the essential and 
peculiar quality of religion in history. This 
prostration of the believing soul before a myste- 
vious and absolute power, this subordination of 
the intellect to a divine mystery, seemed to these 
great authors to suppress and annul the spiritual 
liberty that constitutes the vital atmosphere 
wherein alone scientific truth and research can 
live and thrive. 

The remote and primitive forms of animal 
and devil worship, whether in prehistoric ages 
or surviving among savage tribes to-day, the 
mystical, magical, theurgic rites of the ancient 
religions of historical times, the acts of sacrifice, 
propitiation, and expiation prescribed in ancient 
liturgies, the cults associated with religion in all 
its various forms since human records began, 
seemed to be, and were truly to a great extent, an 
immolation of the individual to an unknown 
power ; they were shackles that restrained the 
soul and prevented its free action. It is no 
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wonder, therefore, that the modern mind, believ- 
ing as it does in liberty of thought and govern- 


ment, should repudiate this spiritual servitude. 


But, 


Viewed in a more general way, religious 
experience is consciousness of spiritual liberty. 
Man’s instinctive impulse to penetrate the mys- 
tery of creation and to discover its meaning ; 
his confused consciousness of a vital power work- 
ing within him, perhaps independently of him- 
self, that is the profound essence of his being ; 
the consciousness, obscure at first, but steadily 
growing clearer and more explicit, that this vital 
power is not a divine gift received in its full 
maturity, but a seed that planted in the soul must 
be constantly cultivated and cared for until it 
becomes the principle that inspires all our exist- 
ence—all this produces in the human mind a 
feeling that there is a mysterious and profound 
power that aids man ta overcome little by little 
the difficulties and trials of life, and to liberate 
himself from the imperfections and impediments 
that reside within him, and from the tyranny of 
his appetites and his sins. 

Whenever the sorrows of individuals and of 
nations might otherwise have driven men to 
desperate rebellion, or to hopeless resignation, 
this inner voice of liberating religion has ever lifted 
itself higher, rallied the forces of the soul, fortified 
the will, and inspired men to continue the good 
fight. 

In this spiritual striving toward an ideal that 
is neither ascetic nor mystical, in this effort to 
realize that ideal more completely in ourselves and 
in others, the soul liberates itself. In the same 
way that the physical sciences are conquering 
daily new fields of knowledge in the natural world, 
soour religious evolution is steadily broadening 
its conquests in the hearts of humanity. It is 
all-important that the truth be recognized, that 
religion in its universal meaning, though super- 
ficially and in cartain anckent manifestations a 
shackle upon the intellect, is in reality a liberating - 
priuciple, and indeed the true foundation of all 
liberty. 


| 
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NOTES 


New Year’s Prospects. 


The last great war was professedly fought 
for the world’s freedom, democracy and peace. 
But these were not the real objects of the 
principal belligerent nations in Europe ; and 
they have not been attained. - 


In an article by Sir Philip Gibbs, of which 


the copyright: belongs to- the MacClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, and which has heen 
published- in the Manila Daily Bulletin, 
among other papers, it is said :— 

` “The question must be asked and, if possible, 


answered, whether’ the’ Britisly empire can coant, 


in any way upon her allies in the great war or 
upon any friendship in the world during the 
coming conflicts, which will tax her strength to 
the uttermost. For itis idle to believe that we 
are approaching an era of peace and world settle- 
ment. All my hopes in that direction, I confess, 
have withered away after an anxions study of the 
present situation in most of the countries of 
Europe and in Asia Minor. ie 

` “I am forced reluctantly,"to believe that, for 
some years ahead, perhaps for many, such institu- 
tions as the League of Nations, and all they 
represent ‘in the hopes of' idealists everywhere, 


will be challenged by-the forces of disorder and’ 


strife and by-armed powers deaf to all arguments 
of arbitration and conciliation. 

“The red-hot flames, that have been lighted in 
the Near East by Mustapha, Kemal and his Turks, 
have already touchedea long train of explosives 
stretching away through Palestine, Persia and 
India, where, western ideas and desires do not 
prevail and cannot be maintained except by author- 
ity backed ultimately by armed force acting as 
police.” 4 . Fy 

In the above there is an attempt to throw 
the blame on “others”. This becomes more 
explicit in some passages which follow. 


_ “The plain man in England has a bone to pick 
with France, for the reason that the pro-Turkish 
sympathies of France went so far that they 
became anti-European and the action of the enemy 
was something likea stab in the back to Great 
Britain and to the young’ British soldiers in the 
trenches facing the Turk, and not tdo numercus. 

i France Blamed 
“Mustapha Kemal would not have dared play 
so` arrogant a part, if England, France, and 


Italy had presented a united front, both before 
and after the destruction of Smyrna. It was 
partly Eng-and’s fault that that did not happen, 
but it was lamentable, anyhow, to say the least of 
it, that tae French government tore up the 
treaty of Sevres which they had signed and made 
a separate treaty with Mustapha Kemal withoat 
any consultation or agreement with Great Britain 
or any attempt in that direction. 

“There is one enormous lesson to be learned 
from these humiliating and tragic events, Hurope 
must stant together. in the face of any common 
menace or suffer further humiliation, and, in my 
judgement, ultimate ruin; for the British empize, 
strong though it still is, will be unable to make 
peace prevail or to maintain’ authority and order 
east and west ifit is deserted and stands alone. 
And without peace there will be no health in 
Europe aml no recovery.” 

The last paragraph betrays a mentality 
which is identical with that underlying 
phrases like “The Yellow Peril”, “The Rising 
Tide of Color”, &c. If you do not agree to 
be for ever exploited, bullied, victimised and 
enslaved by Europe, why, you grow intoa 
menace ! Further indication of this mood of 
mind becomes apparent when the wriser 
asserts ; ; 

“Asia waits for Europe’s weakness. 
watehing. Russia is active. 
seething in the underworld.” 


Japan is 
There are canldrons 


It does not occur to the writer to enqrire 
why Asia waits for Hurope’s weakness, if she 
does sc at all. The fact is, Asians feel the 
need . of self-protection, self-assertion and 
self-realization, as all human beings mast. 
Europeans have been the aggressors, and 
Asians want to get back thelr own. The 
tight way to peace lies in a change of heart 
in aggressive Hurope and in allowing and 
helping Asia to get back her own anc be 
herselz again. Europe can bring about world- 
peace ky being the teacher of Asia and 
Africa in the things in which she is superior 
to them, and by being their friend. Peace 
will rever be brought about by exploitation 
and domination. But this right method can 
not occur to powersproud, purse-proud and 
predatory Europe. Therefore, the only coarse 
ofaction which suggests itself to Sir Philip 


Ite 


Gibbs isa militant combination of the white 
races against the “Rising Tide of Color.” 


“It is urgent that France and Great Britain 
should settle their differences with each other and 
with Germany and play the part of good Euro- 
pears. The hostility of France to England on 
many points of policy is so acute that such hope 
seers distant and I am bound to say that France 
has not played the game as well as we might 
have expected after such great sacrifices together. 
Tt is needless to add that every Frenchman thinks 
the same thing of England. 

“But what of America in allthis? Is the 
United States so utterly aloof from world 
interests that she will not lift a little finger to 
help us or throw the weight of her influence by 
any word of friendship and advice to the side of 
shose wko work for peace? There are Ameri- 
cans who tell me so, and recent acts like the 
Fordney tariff seem to point to an American 
policy of self-exclusion. I utterly refuse to believe 
that, ` 

“Lam convinced in my soul that if the British 
empire has to put up a fight against fate on the 
side of world order and for interests which are 
not selfish, but universal, however determined 
the. American people may be to avoid entangle- 
ments in foreign quarrels, I am certain that if 
the British people are hard pressed in a struggle 
for civilization against anarchy and for the 
western world against the east, the United States 
will answer her call with the full strength of her 
power. It may come to that. 

““ndeed I think itis only the United States 
that can prevent many of these dangers ahead. 
But essociating herself not in a military way but 
by moral pressure with the forces of peace in 
Hurove with the claims of justice and equality and. 


with diplomatic arbitration, America can even: 


row help enormously. By standing silent and 
aloof she will not be a friend of Europe but an 
enemy, and that I cannot believe is in the heart 
of the American people.” 

Publicity agencies in the four continents 
of the world are in the hands of the white 
Western races, 
beforg the world-public-any invented or true 
news regarding any intention on the part of 
the “coloured” races to invade the lands or 
the rights of occidentals. The “coloured” 
races simply want to recover their soil, their 
rights, their property, and their power. If 
the whites combine against this natural and 
righteous attempt, the combination will be 
futile—perhaps the intended combination will 
not itself materialize. The unorganized and 
weak cannot for ever rethain unorganized and 
weak. Organization and combination will 
be met by counter-organization and counter- 


- land herself ? 


Yet there has not yet been: 
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combination, with a resulting world-war, 
more cataclysmic in character than the last. 
It is said that the British empire may 
have to put up a fight “on the side of world 
order and for interests which are not selfish.” 
Such words will deceive nobody. It is, 
therefore, hoped that France and America, 
particularly the latter, will not be inveigled 
into a warlike combination against the 
“coloured” races. America is being called 
upon toact as the friend of Hurope. Her 
part, and the part of every other nation, 
should be that of a friend of humanity. That 
is the only way to show real friendliness to 
Europe ; for, the interests of Hurope are not 
opposed to the interests of the rest of mankind. 
It is a falsehood to say or suggest that what- 
ever the whites combine to do is “civiliza~ 
tion” and whatever they oppose is “anarchy”. 
There is no natural hostility or opposition 
between east and west such as the writer 
suggests, 
But supposing there were; is the western 
world itself at one with itself? Sir Philip 
Gibbs is a British imperialist. Is England 
at peace with Ireland? Is Ireland herself 
of one mind and spirit ? Is not fratricidal war 
still smouldering there? And what of Eng- 
Though British Labour is not 
fighting armed battles against British Capital, 
has not Labour become insurgent? What do 
the millions of ‘unemployed signify ? What 
is the significance of Mr. Lansbury’s allusion. 
to-the days of the seventeenth century Civil 
War when the doors of the House of Commons 
were locked up and the speaker held down 


in his chair, and the prorogation of Parlia- 


ment thus forcibly prevented ? 

Civil dissensions exist in Germany and: 
Poland. Austria is ruined. There has been 
a temporary lull in the civil strife in Italy 
owing to the. Fascisti coup. No one knows 
what the ultimate result of the Greek bar- 
barities in executing the ex-ministers: will be. 
The Turks have not yet got back all that*they 
demand, and they are still in a fighting mood, 
This may set the Balkans in flames. Though 
the Bolsheviks of Russia are reported to be 
hatching plans for producing revolutions 
all over the world, Russia herself is still in 
the grip of a terrible famine. And there is 
labour war in America, too. 

In our own country there is grave dis- 
content, due to econoniic, political and 
social causes and to disease, though there may 
not be any ebullition, and no explosion, 
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The Hope of Mankind. 


But, however gloomy the prospect, hope 

is indestructible. There is a still small 
voice which tells us all to resist the lust 
of power and pelf. 

There is struggle for existenee, no 
doubt. But there is also the higher law 
of Mutual Aid, which is to be found even 
among some lower aninfals. If struggle for 
existence alone has its way, the human 
race cannot but be extinct. But if all 
peoples and nations be convinced that the way 


for all mankind to survive in the struggle 


lies along the path of world-wide mutual 
aid, then a despairing world will see light 


in the encircling gloom and the future 


will appear bright with hope. 
Truly did Stopford A. Brooke observe : 


“Divine and dreadful is the great story of 
humanity, which, beginning in remotest antiquity 


to this day, and may 
years. But always it has been a progress: 
the. growth of intellect and conscience, of law 
and morality, of imagination and ait, of reverence 


and worship, of the idea of God and ‘the idea 


of perfection: of strife towards a lofty destiny, 
in which none have perished «utterly, none 
have sinned beyond forgiveness, mone ‘have. 
forfeited immortality. 

“A Drama so immense that only He in 
whom it is all contained can read its pages 
from end to end, and see its last scene unroll 
` itself—its characters all harmoñized to that 
. completed conclusion which shall be before 
the perfected Humanity begins its 
Drama on an ampler Stage. This is the 
great and sacred , Scriptire of the race; we 
` can read but little of it yet.” 

e 


The Congress at Gaya. 


In real greatness and glory, 
„second to no other country in the world. In 
the opinion of vast multitudes, Gautama the 
Buddha was the greatest and holiest of human 
beings. Those, too, who do not hold that opinion 
revere him and acknowledge his claim to be 
considered the second or the third of the 


world’s greatest men. It was in Bihar that 
he saw the Light which in his view can lead 
mankind to salvation. Another great and 
holy one of the earth, Mahavira, the Jaina 
Teacher, was born and taught in Bihar. The 
_ greatest emperor the world has seen, Asoka, 
the great and good, who was the first ex- 
ponent of religious toleration, ruled from 


Sinless | 


Bihar is” 


-445 


Pataliputra, the capital of Bihar, The 
great University of Nalanda, to which 
students from distant countries resorted in 
quest of knowledge, was situated in Bihar, 
In mediaeval times, it was in Bihar that 
Sher Shah ruled, the king to whom tightly 
belongs much of the credit for statesmanship 
which is usually given by historians to Akbar, 
and who was according to his lights an up- 
holder of religious toleration and of the doc- 
trine of the equality of all subjects in the eye 
of the law, irrespective of their religious pera 
suasions. 

It is in this land of glorious memories and 
traditions that Gaya is situated, In Buddha- 
Gaya, the holy Siddhartha obtained enligh- 
tenment. Writing as we do when the actual 


= deliberations of the Congress delegates have 


not yet commenced, we can only express ‘the 
fervent hope that these memories and titadi- 


akaa aeaio oE the animal, Wee oioi tions will determine the temper of the vast 


continue yet a million — 


assembly and will be a source of inspiration 
to them. 
. According to all accounts, delegates and 


visitors from all parts of India, numberin 


18,000, packed to overflow the huge panda 
opposite Swarajyapuri, the name giveti to 
the temporary Congress-town which has 
sprung up on an extensive open area. 


It is to be regretted that we hawe not 
received the usual advanee copies of the 
addresses of the Chairman of the W a 
Committee and of the President adf the 
Congress. We are, therefore, unable to make 
any considered comments on ‘these speeches, 
It was in The Englishman of the 27th Decem- 
ber that, in the morning of that day, we 
first saw portions of the- President’s speech. 
The address of the Chairman of the Reeeption 
Committee we have not yet seen even in part. 
According to an Associated Press message, 

“The address delivered by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and the President- 
elect disagreed fundamentally both in their 
diagnosis of the present situation and mensunes 
to meet it, but strangely enough both agreed 
in pinning their faith exclusively to anteno- 
mous village organisations as offering the only 
true foundation for Swarajya. Great, enthusiasm 
prevailed -n the . pandal, but cheers on the 
arrival of well-known Congress leaders were 
comparatively few and less vapttwous than in 
previous years, but the arrival of Mrs. Gandhi 
was greeted with particularly loud cries of 
“Gandhi-ki-Jay.” The parelal was made of 
khaddar and no chairs or benches were “pros 
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vided, so that all had to squat. Delegates and 
visitors were dressed in khaddar. Paintings 
and photos of Gandhi were hune at almost 
all prominent places and just above the presi- 
dent’s seat a full-sized painting of 
Gandhi, overhanging which the motto 
“Undeterred by Repression, Push on Towards 
your Goal.’ A large number of ladies and 
Kisan delegates attended. A separate gallery 
was provided for purdah-nashin About 
one thousand released political prisoners were 
present.” 

We have rapidly glarced through portions 
of the address of*the President, Mr. C. R. Das. 
Onr first impression is that it is a weighty pro- 


was seen 
was 


ladies. 
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nouncement,- worthy of the 
occasion. Mr. Das began by 
referring to the absence of 
I Mahatma Gandhi and instituted 
a comparison between the trials 
| of Jesus and of the Mahatma 
iin restrained and dignified 
language. 

“As I stand before you to-day 
a sense of overwhelming loss 
overtakes me, and I can scarce 
ive expression to what is upper- 
most in the minds of all and 
every one of us. After a memo- 
rable battle which he gave to the 
bureaucracy, Mahatma Gandhi 





o 
5 


ERAT an Te eo ee 


Ì has been seized and cast into 
| prison ; and we shall not have 
ihis guidance in the proceedings 
fof the Congress this year. But 


{there is inspiration for all of us 
‘in the last stand which he made 
in the citadel of the enemy, in 
the last defiance which he hurled 
at’ the agents of the bureau- 
cracy. To read a story equal in 
pathos, in dignity, and in. subli- 
mity, you have to go back over 
two thousand years, when Jesus 
of Nazareth, “as one that pervert- 
ed the people” stood to take his 
trial before a foreign tribunal. 


“And Jesus stood before the 
Governor: and the Governor 
asked him, saying, Art thou 


the king of the Jews ? and Jesus 
said unto him, Thou sayest. 

“And when He was accused, 
of the chief priests and elders 
He answered nothing. 

“Then faid Pilate unto him, 
Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee P 

“And He answered him never 


a word; insomuch that the 
Governor marvelled greatly.” 
Mahatma Gandhi took a different course. He 


admitted that he was guilty, and he pointed 
out to the Public Prosecutor that his guilt was 
greater than he, the Prosecutor, had alleged ; but 
he maintained that if he had offended against 
the law of the bureaucracy, in so offending he 
had obeyed the law of God. IfI may hazard 
a guess, the Judge who tried him and who passed 
a sentence of imprisonment on him was filled 
with the same feeling of marvel as Pontius Pilate 
had been. Great in taking decisions, great in 
executing them, Mahatma Gandhi was incompara- 
bly great in the last stand which he made on 
behalf of his country. He is undoubtedly one of 


le a a o 
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the greatest men that the world has ever seen. 


The world hath need of him, and if he is mocked 
and jeered at by “the people of importance,” “the 
people with a stake in the country”—Seribes and 
Pharisees of the days of Christ—he will be grate- 
fully remembered now and always by a nation 
which he led from victory to victory.” 


He then passed on to an elaborate and con- 
vincing historical and juristical consideratien 
of the tyrant’s and the bureaucrat’s defence 
of repression on the plea of maintenance 
of law and order. The reasons for sueh 
elaborate consideration were also given. 


“During the period of repression which began 
about this time last year it was this issue whieh 
pressed itself on our attention. This policy of 
repression was supported andin some cases im- 
stigated by the Moderate leaders who are in the 
Executive Government. Ido not charge those 
who supported the Government with dishonesty 
or want of patriotism. I say they were led away 
by the battle cry of Law and Order. And itis 
because I believe that there is a fundamental con- 
fusion of thought behind this attitude of mind 
that I propose to discuss this plea of Law and 
Order. “Law and Order” has indeed been the 
last refuge of bureaucracies all over the world.” 


The plea was next stated and examined. 


“It has been gravely asserted not only by 
the bureaucracy but also by its apologists, 
the moderate party, that a settled Govern- 
ment is the first necessity of any people and 
that the subject has no right to present his 
grievances except in a constitutional way, by 
which I understand in some way recognised by 
the constitution. “If you cannot actively co- 
operate in the maintenace of “the law of the 
land”, they say, “it is your duty as a respon- 
sible citizen to obey it passively. Non-resist- 
ance is the least „that the Government is 
entitled to expect from you. This is the 
. whole political philosophy of the bureaucracy 
—the maintenance of law and order on the 
part of the Government, and an attitude of 
passive obedience and non-resistance on the 
part of the subject. But was not that the 
political philosophy of every English king 
from William the Conqueror to James I? 
And was not that the political philosophy ef 
the Romanoffs, the Hohenzollerns and of tbe 
Bourbons ? And yet freedom has come, where 
it has come, by disobedience of the very 
laws which were proclaimed in the name ef 
law and order. Where the Government is 
arbitrary and despotic and the fundamental 
rights of the people are not recognised, it is 
idle to talk of law and order.” 


This is followed by a brief historical sum- 
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mary of the struggle between the people and 
the soyereigns of Britain from the days of 
King John to those of William IHI, because, 


“The dcctrine has apparently made its way 
to this eouatry from England. I shall, there- 
fore, refer to English history to find out the 
truth about this doctrine. That. history lias 
recorded that most of the despots in England who 
exercised arbitrary sway over the people. pro- 
posed to act for the good of the people and 
for the maintenance of law and order. 
English absolutism from the Normans down 
to the Stuarts tried to put itself on a consti 
tutional basis through the process of this very 
law and order. The pathetic speech delivered 
by Charles I, just before his execution, puts 
the whole doctrine in a nutshell, “For the 
people, he said, ‘truly I desire their liberty 
and freedom as much as anybody whatsoever, 


but I muss tell you that their liberty and 
freedom consist in having Government, those 
laws by which their lives and their goods 


may be their own. It is not their having a 
share in the Government, that is nothing 
appertaining to them. A subject and a sove 
reign are clear different things.’ The doctrine 
of law and order could not* be stated with 
more admirable clearness.” : 
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The Relics of the Stone Railings of the Buddha-Gaya Temple Built by Asoka. 
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by the Crown were recognised by the courts of 
law as well founded, and, to quote the words of 
Adams, “the forms of law became the engines for 


But let us see what the British people 
thought and did. 

“But though the English kings acted con- 
stitutionally in the sense that their acts were 


covered by . precedents, the subjects always 


claimed that they were free to assert their 
fundamental rights and to wrest them from 
the king by foree or insurrections. The doc- 
trine of law and order received a rude shock 
when King John was obliged to put his 


the Magna Charta on the 15th 
of Jane, 1215. The 61st clause of the Charter 
is important for our purpose, securing as it 
did to the subject the liberty of rebellion as 
a means for enforcing the due observance of 
the Charter by the Crown. Adams, a celebrated 
writer of the English Constitutional History, 
says that the conditional right to rebel is as 
much at the foundation of the English consti- 
tution to-day as it was in 1215.” 

Without following Mr. Das step by step, 
we shall quote a few more passages from this 
part of his address. 

“By the time of the Stuarts the powers claimed 


signature to 


for the general benefit of the people. 


the perpetration of judicial murders.” It is neces- 
sary to remember that it was the process of law 
and order that helped to*consolidate the powers 
of the Crown ; for it was again and again laid 
down by the Court of Exchequer that the power 
of taxation was vested in the Crown where it was 
As Adams 
says, “the Stuarts asserted a legal justification 
for everything done by them,” and, “on the whole 
history was with the king.” . 
Non-Co-opHRATORS IN PARLIAMENT. 


“But how did the Commons meet this assertion 
of law and order? They were strict non-co- 
operators both within and outside the Parliament, 
Within the parliament they again and again 
refused to vote supplies unless their grievances 
were redressed. 

“I desire to emphasize one point, and that is, 
that throughout the long and bitter struggle 
between the Stuarts and Parliament, the Stuarts 
acted for the maintenance of law and order, and 
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there is no doubt that both law and history wers 
on their side. On the eve of the civil war, the 
question that divided the parties was this : could 
the Crown in the maintenance of law and order 
claim the passive obedience of the subject, or was 
there any power of, resistance in the subject 
though that resistance might result in disorder and 
in breaches of law ? The adherents of the Par- 
liament stood for the power and the majesty cf 
the people, the authority and ‘independency cf 
Parliament,’ individual liberty, the right to resist 
and the right tocompel abdication and secure 
deposition of the Crown ; ina word, they stool 
for Man against the coercive powers of the State. 
The adherents of the Crown stood for indefeasible 
right, a right to claim passive obedience and 
secure non-resistance onthe part ofthe subject 
through the process of law and order ; in a word, 
they stood for State coercion and compulsory 
co-operation against individual liberty.” 


According to Mr. Das, the rule of law is 
the only sure foundation for the maintenance 
of law and order, and it was the revolution cf 
1688—a bloodless revolution—which secured 
for England that rule of law, 


“But how was the peaceful revolution of 
1688 brought about ? By defiance of authority 
and by rigid adherence to the principle that 
it is the inalenable right of the subject to resist 
the exercise by the executive of wide, arbitrary 
or discretionary powers of constraint.” 


He considers the conclusion irresistible that 
it is not by acquiescence in the doctrine of 
law and order that the English people have 
obtained the recognition of their fundamental 
rights. He claimed to have established, 


“Firstly, that no regulation is law unless it is 
based on tha consent of the people; secondly, 
where such consent is wanting, the people are 
under no obligation to obey ; thirdly, where such 
laws are noi only not based on the consent of 
the people but profess to attack their fundamen- 
tal rights, the subjects are entitled to compel 
their withdrawal by force or insurrections ; 
fourthly, that law and order is, and has always 
been, a plea for absolutism, and lastly, there can 
be neither law nor order before the real reign 
of law begins.” z $ 

He gave further reasons, based on the 
contemporary history of repression in India, 
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fer dealing at length with the question of law _ 


aad order, He asked : 

“Is there one argument advanced to-day by the 
Bureaucracy and its friends which was not ad- 
vanced with equal clearness by the Stuarts ? Is the 
power of the Governor-General to certify that 
the passage-.of a Bill is essential for safety or 
tranquillity or interest of British India any differ- 
eat~from the power claimed by the Stuarts ? Is 
the. power conferredon the Governor to certify 
that the expenditure provided for by a particular 
demand not assented to by the Legislature is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibility for 
the subject any different from, the power claimed 
by the Stuarts ? The manhood of England trium- 
prantly resisted the pretensions of “Law and 


We tetera! 
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Crder.” If there is manhood in India to-day, 
India will successfully resist the‘same pretensions 
alyanced by the Indian bureaucracy. 

“I have quoted from English history at length 
because the argument furnished by that history 
appeals to most people who are frightened by 
popular movements into réising the cry of “law 
aad order’ and Who think that the development 
o2 the great Indian nation must follow the lines 
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laid down in that history. For myself I oppose 
the pretensions of “law and order,” not on histo- 
rical precedent, but on the ground that it is the 
inalienable right of every individual and of every 
nation to stand on truth and to offer a stubborn 
resistance to the promulgation of lawless laws. 
When I find something put forward in the sacred 
name of law and order which is deliberately 


-intended to hinder the growth, the development 


and the self-realisation of the nation, I have no 
hesitation whatever in proclaiming that such law 
and order is an outrage on-man and an insult to 
i ” z 

tod. 


The ideal of Nationalism which Mr. Das 
has set forth is a reasonable and noble one, ° 
and is quite different from the aggressive and 
predatory nationalism of the West. It has 
remarkable points of similarity with some 
ideas which find place in the recent utter- 
ances of the Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
on allied topics, some of which are to be 
found also in an article by him in the 
first number of Welfare. Similar ideas are 
to be found summarised in the passages 
extracted from Mr. Glenn Frank’s musings in 
The Century Magazine for December. These 
thoughts are in the air and are manifestations 
of the workings of the Time-Spirit. 


What, according to Mr. Das, is National- 
ism ? 


“It is, I conceive, a process through which 
a nation.expresses itself and finds itself, not 
in isolation from other nations, -not in opposi- 
tion to other nations, but as part of a great 
scheme by which, in seeking its own expres- 
sion and therefore its own identity, it mate- 
rially assists the self-expression and self-realis- 
ation of other nations as well. Diversity .is 
as veal as unity. And in* order that the unity 
of the world may be established, it is essential 
that each nationality should proceed on its 
own line and find fulfilment in self-expression 
and self-realisation. The nationality of which 
Iam speaking must not be confused with the 
conception of nationality as it exists in 
Europe to-day. Nationalism in Europe is an 
aggressive nationalism, a selfish nationalism, a 
commercial nationalism of gain and loss. 

“I contend that each nationality constitutes 
a particular stream of the great unity, but 
no nation can fulfil itself unless and until it 
becomes itself and at the same time realises 
its identity with Humanity.” 


According to him, Swaraj cannot be 
defined, nor can it be held identical with any 
particular system of government. “Swaraj is 
the expression of the national mind.” - 





NOTES 


As to the method of attain- 
ment of Swaraj, he thinks that 
it has been proved beyond any 
doubt that the method of 
` non-violent non-cooperation is 
the only method which we 
must follow to secure a system 
of government which may in 
reality be the -foundation of 
Swaraj. 


“From the national point of 
view the method of non-co- 
operation means the attempt 
of the nation to concentrate upon 
its own energy and to stand on 
its own strength. From the 
~ ethical point of view, non-co- 
operation means the method of 
self-purification, the withdrawal 
from that which is injurious to 
the development of the nation, 
and therefore to the good of 


humanity. From the spiritual 
point of view, Swaraj means 
that isolation which in the 


language of Sadhana is called 
“pratyahar”—that withdrawal 
from the forces which are foreign 
to our nature—&n isolation and 
withdrawal which is necessary 
in order to bring out from our 
hidden depths the soul of the 
nation in all her glory.” 35 

Regarding the method of “force aad 
violence,” he observes that “history Fas 
_ proved over and over again the uteer 
futility of revolutions brought about by 
force and violence,”, Mr. Das finds support “or 
his view from the histories of France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Russfa. 


“T believe in revolutions, but I repeat, violence 
defeats freedom. The revolution of non-violence 
is slower but surer, Step by step the soul of 
the nation emerges, and step by step the nation 
marches on in the path of Swaraj. The only 
method by which Freedom can be attainec in 
India, at any rate, is the method of non-violent 
non-co-operation. Those who believe this metaod 
to be impracticable would do well to pormler 
over the Akali movement. When 1 saw the 
injuries of the wounded at Amritsar and heard 
from their lips that not one of them had even 
wished to meet violence by violence in spite of 
such grave provocation, I said to myself ‘Here 
was the triumph of non-violence.’ ” 


Mr. Das holds that the non-cooperat.on 


movement in India has been “a mig aty 
success when wo think af tha Analima P-a 


Offered 
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Sita-kuada on the Bank of the River Phaleu where Sita 


Pinda to Her Father-in-law Dasharatha. 


Swaraj which it has succeeded in awakening 
throughort the length and breadth of this vast 
country. It is a great success when we think 
of the ‘practical result of such awakening, in 
the money which the nation contributed, 
in the enrolment of members of the Indian 
National Congress “and in the boycott of 
foreign cloth.” He went further. — 
As regards the charge of corrupting youth, 
he relied upon every spiritual movement as 
argument in support of the non-cooperation 
movemen. s 
He repudiated the charge of hypocrisy 
—the charge that “with love on our lips we 
have been preaching the gospel of hatred.” 
“Never was such a vile slander uttered. It 
may be we have failed to love, it may be we lost 
ourselves, some of us, in hatred, but that only 
shows our weakness and imperfeetness. Judge 
us by ourideal, not by what we have achieved. 
To those who are evey anxious to point out our 
defects, I say with all humility, ‘My friends, if 
we are weak, come and join us and make ps 
stronger. If the leaders are worthless, come 
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aside. If you do not believe in the ideal, what 
is the use of always criticising us in the light 
of the ideal P’ ” 

He does not agree—nor do we—with 
those who think that the spirit of the nation 
is so dead that non-violent non-cooperation is 
no longer possible ; “there is absolutely no 
reason for entertaining any feelings of doubt 
or despair.” 

“The outward appearance of the people to- 
day is somewhat deceptive. They appear to be 
im a tired condition anda sense of fatigue has 
partially overcome them. But beneath all this 
exterior of quietude, the pulse of the nation beats 
as strongly as before and as hopefully as at the 
beginning of this movement. We have to conso- 
lidate the strength of the nation, we have to devise 
a plan of work which will stimulate their energy, 
so that we can accelerate our journey towards 
Swaraj. I shall place before you one by one the 
items of work which, in my opinion, the Indian 
National Congress should prescribe for the nation.” 

The rights of the different communities 
should be clearly declared, emphatically con- 
firming the Luéknow Compact, and giving 
te small minorities, like the Sikhs, Parsis, 
Christians. &c... “even more than their pro- 


portionate share in the Swaraj administration.” 
Hach community should be sincerely actuated 
by the spirit to undergo some kind of sacrifice 
in favour of the others. í 

Foreign propaganda, which has been 
urged in this Review again and again, should 
be resumed, and undertaken on an extensive 
scale. r 

“There is in every countty a number of people 
who are selfless followers of liberty and who. de- 
sire to see every country free.. We can no longer 
afford to lose their sympathy and co-operation, 
In my opinion, there should be established Con- 
gress Agencies in America and in eyery European 
country. We must keep ourselves in touch * with 
world movements and be in constant communi- 
cation with the lovers of freedom all over the 
world.” 


India should participate in the’ great 
Asiatic Federation “which I see in the course 
of formation.” 


“I admit that our freedom must be won. by 
ourselves, but such a bond of friendship and love, 
of sympathy and co-operation, between India and 
the rest of Asia, nay, between India and all 
liberty-loving people of the world, is destined 
to brins about  world-neace: World-peace» to 
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my mind means the freedom of every national- 
ity, and I go further and say that no nation 
in the face of the earth can be really free when 
other nations are in bondage.” 

As much of the Khilafat demands has been 
won by Kemal Pasha’s victories and more 
may be obtained as the result of the con- 
ferences at Lausanne, and for similar reasons, 
our demands must. be restated. 

Coming to his scheme of Government, Mr. 
Das states mainly the position that he took up 
in his Amraoti manifesto, which we briefly 
commented upon in a previous number. We 
agree with him that Swaraj must be for the 

eople and it must be won by the people. 
here wedo not agree is that he appears to 
exclude the middle class from the category 
of the “people”. The masses do not constitute 
the whole of the people. They are only a 
part, though the major part. Nor do we think 
that middle class government cannot develop 
into a government of the whole of the people. 


In England a Labour Government is within 
sight, 

The basis of Mr. Das’s Swaraj lies in the 
organisation of village life and the practical 
autonomy of small local centres. To 
scheme of government in acordance 
ideal, regard must be had— 


(1) to the formation of local centres more 
or less on the lines of the ancient village system 
of India ; 

(2) growth of 
out of the 
tres : 


(3) the unifying State should;be the result 
of similar growth ; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups 
must be practically autonomous ; 


frame a 
with his 


larger and 


larger groups 
integration of these 


illawe cen: 


(5) the residuary power: of control must 
remain in the central government but the 
exercise of such power should be exceptional 


and for that purpose proper safeguard should 
be provided, so that the practical antonomy 
f the local centres may be maintained and 
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at the same time the growth of the central ~ 
| gowernment.intoa really unifying State may 
be bossible. The ordinary work of such central 
_ government should be mainly advisory. 
Tt is not necessary here to examine the 
_ theoretical soundness or unsoundness of 
= Mr Das’s scheme in the light of modern 
political thought and modern political and 
_ economic conditions. But we are constrained 
to say that it is not a workable scheme, 
= if only on the score of expense and the 
- absenee of effective authority. Unless a No- 
| tax eat rat of civil disobedience can be 
© suceessfully launched, we must pay for the 
= upkeep of the British-controlled government 
and also, for the working of the state-within- 
 a-state outlined by Mr. Das. Is the nation 
in a position to do so? Moreover, Mr 
Das’s mind-evolved State can find its autho- 
rity fer obtaining obedience only from the 
will and willingness of the people. Does 
it exist ? 
= Mre Das examines the question of the 
-boycot of Councils at considerable length. 
He thinks methods to produce a revolution 
= are not unalterable. “In fact, such changes 
~ mus occur in every revolution, violent or 
= non-viclent, as it is only by such changes 
= that the ideal is truly served.” 
As regards civil disobedience, 
| observes :— 
= < ‘T confess that I am not in favour of the 
~ restrictions which have been put upon the prac- 
= tical adoption of any system of civil disobedience 
and in my opinion, the Congress should abolish 
those restrictions. I have not yet been able to 
understand why to enable a people to civilly 
disobey particular laws, it should be necessary 
that at least 80 per cent. of them should be 
clad in pure “khadi”. [Weare not followers 
of Mr. Gandhi or of Mr. Das. But we think 
the 8) per cent. Khadi test was meant to 
ensure that the people were sufficiently enthusias- 
tic for Swaraj and also self-disciplined enough 
to kee> civil disobedience non-violent inspite of 
terrible cppression.—Hd., M. R. | Tam not much 
| in favour of general Mass Civil Disobedience. To 
| - my mind, the idea is impracticable. But the dis- 
| obedience of particular laws which are eminently 
| unlawul, laws which are the creatures of 
= “Law and Order,” laws which are alike an 
outrag2 on humanity and am insult to God— 
disobedience of such laws is within the range 
= of practical politics and, in my opinion, every 
attempt should be made to offer disobedience to 
such laws.” = 


ji Quite so. 
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Mr. Das’s advocacy of Council Entry does 
not seem to us convincing from the non-co- 
operator’s point of view, though what Mr. Das - 
says with regard to the increased taxa- 
tion, the recurring deficits inspite of such 
increase, the increase in the expenses of 
both military and civil administration, 
partly due to the Reform Scheme, &c., 
are all true. We recognise the importance 
of ending or mending the Councils, too. Our 
position is that the Councils may be entered 
by those who want to do so and have nothing 
better to do, but not as non-cooperators, We 
have stated our reasons in previous issues. 

Not being either “cooperators” or “non- 
cooperators,” we recognise that what Mr. 
Das apprehends in the following paragraph 
may not be an impossibility, if the non-co- 
operators cannot show by their activities 
outside the councils that they do not exist 
in vain. Bee, 

“I warn my countrymen against the policy 
of allowing these Reformed Councils to work 
their wicked will. There will undoubtedly be 
a further increase of taxation and there is an 
apprehension in my mind, I desire to express it 
with all the emphasis that I can command, that 
if we allow this policy of drift to continue, the 
result will be that we shall lose the people who 
are with us to-day.” 


Mr. Das exhorted the Congress to take up 


the work of Labour and Peasant organization. 
His experience has convinced him that Labour 
and the Peasantry of India today are, if any- 
thing, more eager to attain Swaraj than the 
so-called middle and educated class. E, 

He made it clear that the change of direc- 
tion in the Congress work Which he advocated 
and the other practical change which he had 
mentioned was not by way of surrendering 
anything that was already on the plank—but 
it was simply by way of an addition. Our 
misgivings, we may state, are due partly to 
the fact that man’s time, power of attention, 
and power of work not being unlimited, 
addition to the things to be done may practi- 
cally result in subtraction of attention and 
energy and time from what are now devoted 
to the work already in hand. 

Mr. Das is opposed to the manufacture 
of khaddar on a commercial basis. He 
states his reasons as follows :— sat 

“Our reason in asking the people are to take 
to the Charkha was not based upon any desire 
to enter into any competition with foreign capi- 
talist production either from without or from 


á 
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within. Our idea is to enable the people to 
understand and fashion for themselves their 
economic life and utilize the spare time of their 
families and opportunities with a view to create 
„more economic goods for themselves and improve 
‘their own condition. The idea is to make the 
people of this country self-reliant and self-con- 
tained. This work is difficult but essential and 
should be carried on with all our strength. I 
would much rather that a few families were self- 
contained than factories were started on a large 
scale. Such factories represent a short-sighted 
policy, and there is no doubt that though it would 
satisfy the present need, it will create an evil 
which it would be difficult to eradicate. Iam 
naturally opposed to the creation of a new Man- 
chester in India; of which we-have had sufficient 
experience. Let us avoid that possibility if we 
can. 


“Tt is often stated that Khaddar alone will 
bring us Swaraj. I ask my countrymen in what 


way is it possible for Khaddar to lead 
us to Swaraj? It is in one sense only 
that the statement may be true. We must 


regard Khaddar as the symbol of Swaraj. 
As the Khaddar makes us self-contained with 
regard to a very large department of our national 
life, so it is hoped that the inspiration of Khaddar 
will make the whole of our national life self- 
contained and independent. That is the meaning 
of the symbol. To my mind such symbol wor- 

~ ship requires the spreading out of all non-co- 
operation activities in every possible direction. It 
is thus and only thus that the speedy attainment 
of Swaraj is possible.” 


The last paragraph we think we under- 
stand, the first we do not. Mr. Das, as a 
practical man, knows that all families have 
not the spare time to manufacture their own 
cloth. So only a ‘few families can be self- 
contained by making their own cloth. What 
are the rest to-do to clothe themselves ? They 
cannot remain in a state of nature. If they use 
foreign cloth, we as a nation cannot be self- 
contained, And, according to Mr. Das’s ideal, 
there ought not to beany production of Khad- 
dar by any of us for sale ;—he has not told 
us how many men and women and children 
working together for making cloth for sale 
would constitute a factory. So Indian-made 
hand-woven cloth of handspun yarn cannot 
be had fora price. That must result in an 
impossible situation. Nor do we understand, 
why the production of Khaddar on a 
commercial basis must necessarily lead to the 
creation of a new Manchester in our midst. 
Before the invention and use of the power-loom 
and the spinning of yarn by power-driven ma- 
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chinery, we Indians used to clothe ourselves 
with our own fabrics,—it may be, not quite 
sufficiently ; and most Indiars did so not 
by making their own cloth, but by buying 
from professional weavers. But the ques- 
tion is—Had we any Manchesters, any of 
the evils'of Western Industrialism, in our 
midst then ? if not then, why should we have 
them now, necessarily as the result of hand- 
spinning and handweaving on a commercial 
basis ? If’ modern -western industrial evils 
existed formerly in our midst, Mr. Das should 
be able to quote. from history in support of 
his opinion. 

And at present ‘we do not know that, 
except Mahatma Gandhi, the leaders of the 
non-co-operation movement have manufactured 
coth for themselves and their families at 
home in order to become sel:-sufficient. 
There cannot be any practical cogency in 
acvocating a practice which the advocates 
themselves do nov or cannot follow. 


Mr. Das concluded his address with a 
message of hope and confidence. 


“There is no royal road to Freedom, and dark 
anc. difficult will be the path leading to it. But 
dauntless is your sourage and firm your resolu- 
tio. ; and though there will be reverses, some. 
times severe reverses, they will only have the 
effect of speeding your emancipation from the 
bondage of a foreign government. Do not make 
the mistake of confusing ‘achievement with suc- 
cess. Achievement is an appearance, and appear- 
ances are often deceptive. I contend that though 
we cannot point to a great deal as the solid 
achievement of the movement, the success of it is 
assured. That success was proclaimed by the 
Bureaucracy in the repeated attempts which were 
made, and are still being made, to crush the 
growt. of the movement and to arrest its progress, 
in the refusal to repeal some of the most obnoxious 
of the repressive legislations, in the frequent use 
that has been made of the arbitrary or digere- 
tionary authority that is vested in the executive 
government and in sending to prison our beloved 
leader who offered himsslf to the wrath of the 
Bureaucracy. But, though the ultimate success 
of the movement is assured, I warn you thas the 
issue depends wholly on you and on how you con- 
duct yotrselves in meeting the forces that are 
arrayed against you. Christianity rose trium- 
phant when Jesus of Nazareth offered himself as 
a sacrifice to the excessive worship of law and 
order by the Scribes and the Pharisees. The 
forces that are arrayec,against you are the forces, 
not only of the Bureaucrasy but of the modern 
Seribes a d Pharisees whose interest it is to main- 
tain the Eureaucracy in all its pristine glory. Be 
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it- yours to offer yourselves as sacrifices in the 
interest of truth and justice, so that your children 
and your children’s children may have the fruit of 
your sufferings. . Be it yours to wage a spiritual 
warfare so that the victory, when it comes, does 
not debase you, nor tempt you to retain the power 
of government in your own hands. But if yours 
is to be’ a spiritual warfare, your weapons must 
be those of the spiritual soldier. Anger is not for 
you, ‘hatred is not for you ; nor for you is petti- 
ress, meanness or falsehood. For you is the hope 
of dawn ‘and’ the confidence of the morning 
and for you is.the song that was sung of Titan, 
chained, and imprisoned, but .the Champion of 
man, in ‘the Greek fable : 
~ fo suffer woes which Hope thinks dines 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, ‘which seems omnipotent ; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
‘ . plates ; 
` Neither to ohanga, nor falter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire arid Victory. ” 


The N ature of the Non-co-operation 
- Movement. 


We think we have given not less than its 
due importance to Mr. C. R. Das’s address, 
Hence, it is-to be hoped we shall not be mis- 
under stood if we make it the occasion for 
some general reflections on the non-co-opera- 
tion movement as conceived by Mahatma 
Gandhi, as understood by us, and as under- 
stood by many who belong to the movement 
so far as that can be inferred from their pub- 
lie activity and utterances. 


In our view, the name ““Non-co-operation 
movement” does not correctly and adequately 
indicate its character and essence, as it 
refers to and emphasises only a principal 
political. weapon in its armoury. As énunciated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, it is a spiritual, social, 
economic, educational and political move- 
ment, and forms a synthetic and organic 


whole. ' His ` emphasis on love and non- 
violence and on truth and honour and 
open and straightforward . methods, and 


his characterisation of the. movement as 
one of individual and national self-purifica- 
tion show its spiritual character. The 
stress laid on the simple life indicates both 
its spiritual and social,character. The fact 


that he gave «the first place in his pro- 
gramme to the removal of untouchability, 
and- the. -deep sympathy. which he has 


. tial, it manifests its 
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shown for the lowly and the fallen,~com- 
bined with his repeated declarations of his 
belief that even if the well-to-do and the 
educated classes did not cooperate with 
him, he would be able to win. Swaraj, 
with the help of the poor illiterate mass 
of the people, mark it out par excellence 
as a peoples movement .and therefore 
a social one, That it has waged war 
against the drink evil proves its spiritual, 
social and economic character. By making 
the production and use of khaddar - essen“ 
economic character ; 

and because that implies a life’ free trom 
luxury, it may indirectly stimulate spiritual 
progress, too. By its watch-word' of 


. national education it demonstrates its edus 


cational character. Its politaz, character 
requires no description. 

That is so.far as can be judged ` from 
the Mahatma’s utterances, writings and 
actions. We think the logical implications 
of the programme of the movement go much 
further than he has advocated. Untoucha- 
bility, taken in its literal sense, is only the 
very acme and the worst phase of caste 
feeling, The Mahatma has declared him- 
self a Hindu and a supporter of Varna- 
srama, But if untouchability is to go, we 
cannot understand why its younger brothers 
are not togo. If a man eats food cooked 
by members of his family or by -his caste 
people, there. is no other real reason why 
he should not eat food cooked by others 
than’ that’ some degree of ‘untouchability 
attaches, in his opinion, to them. If a 
man. is to marry and „get his sons and 
daughters or brothers and sisters married 
among. his caste folk, there is no ‘other 
real reason why he should not do so among 
others than that some degree of untoucha- 
‘bility attaches to the latter in his opinion. 
Therefore, as we have said, if untouchability 
has to go, lesser disabilities and restriations 
cannot be logically kept up or upheld. 
Hence we have thought that a sincere 
adherence to the principles of the move- 
ment would raise it to a higher level and a 
wider outlook than are generally associated 
with it. 

Even when the Mahatma was not in jail, 
many non-cooperators looked , upon and spoke 
of it as mainly a political movement. But 
since his imprisonment, many among its so- 
called adherents have openly scoffed at the 
idea of its being taken as a religious or 
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spiritual: movement: But whether its leadiag 
exponents scoff at its spiritual or social 
aspect or not, it is clear that with them 


the emphasis lies on its political character. — 


In Mr, Das’s speech, there is no sneer 
or scoffing, except perhaps a trace of it in 
speaking of khaddar, but its predominant politi- 
cal note is unmistakable. Words like spiri- 


dualself-purification, removal of untéuchabili-_ 


tyy Hindu-Moslem unity, national educatien, 
ecotiomic, self-sufficiency, &e., or their like, 
are there. As we have not got the whele 
address before us, we cannot say whether the 
anti-drink campaign, &c., have not been 
mentioned by him, But granting that all the 
planks in the non-cooperation platform are 
there,- it is plain that the clarion call of 
politics is the loudest .in-his utterance. We 
say this not by way of complaint or dis- 
paragement, but only to show that as 
soon as we are not in the presence of the 
Mahatma, speaking figuratively, we find 
the-emphasis has shifted from everything 
else to politics. 


or No Council Entry. What most concerns 
us is that if it be decided that elections 
to the legislatures are to be contested, she 
movement is sure to become -explicitly a mere 
political one, as it has already been, implicitly, 
with most. Politics is such an exciting, sersa- 
tional and:all-engrossing game, that the hem- 
drum, uh-exciting constructive programme is 
bound to have an assured back-seat. 

Though from youth upwards we have be- 
lieved in;and repeatedly discoursed on the 
interdependence of sall kinds of reforms, we 
have also exposed, the hollowness of the 
interested cry that the people of India must 
not claim self-rule so long as there is any 
social injustice or impurity left among them, 
Even now there is not one politically ree 
conntry in the world in whieh there is perfect 
sociat justice or social purity. Every people, 
at whatever stage of social evolution, is en- 
titled to political self-rule. But it should be, 
at the same time, its own primary duty to see 
that no social injustice or social disability exists 
among its members. Whoever is subject 
to soéial disability, injustice, degradation 
‘or ignominy, drags down the whole nation 
along with him and weakens it. 


organic, - 
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Let non-cooperators fight ` 
among themselves the battle of Council Hnory | 
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ness lay, and also the remedy. But his follow- 
ers do not generally share his insight and 
strength, 3 i á 

Council Entry may enable the movement 
to be more in evidence, it may even give 
it a mere showy and attractive political 
weapon,—we do not know. But» what we 
want is that its 
of its name than of its essence and sub; 


stance, and care more for its synthetic and 


organic character than. they appear. to de. 
Hindu or Moslem, Christian or Buddhist, 
Sikh or Jaina or Parsi, Brahman or Pariah, 
man is man, and should have full eppor- 
tunities for free and unhampered growth, 
spiritual, social, educational, economic and poli- 
tical, 
includes development in all these. directions, 
should be synthetic and organic, not only 
on paper, but as attempted to be. cartied 
out day after day. Gi 


NEA bee 


=A Wife’s Heroism. a 
In the village of Uttar Bharatiya in My- 
mensingh there lives a poor old‘blind man 
named Ali Seikh with his young wife Karim- 
un-nisa. Afsar Ali Taluqdar of the same 
village, one night entered their hut. wi 
an evil intention, This roused the woman 


from her sleep. Perceiving the wicked object 


of Afsar she attacked the man with a dae, 
The scoundrel fled with loud screams’ ahd 
died of the wounds. In due course, the ~ 
blind Ali Sheikh was charged with havin 
murdered Afsar. But both at the lower an 
the sessions courts, Karim-un-nisa fearless] 
declared that it was she who had attacke 
and wounded the man; whereupon Ali 
Sheikh was acquitted, | 


The Moplah Train Tragedy: k tf 


Sergeant Andrews and the constables who 
were being tried in connection with the death 
by asphyxiation of more than fifty Moplah 
rebel prisoners when they were being con- 
veyed in a closed and practically air-tight 
luggage van, have been discharged. So it 
is proved now that no human being was res- 
ponsible for the horrible death of the luck- 
less prisoners. 

In the pre-historic days when this grim 
tragedy sent a thr#l of horror through all 
who heard of it, anticipating that nobody 
would be found guilty, we suggested that 


the lug sage van sho nea. Gray 


dO na 





leaders should think less a 


The programme of a movement whieh 
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end quartered for somebody should suffer 
for the day’s work. If it be not too late, our 
suggestion may be given effect to. 

May we also suggest, that, as Siraj-ud- 
čowlah was as responsible for the Black 


Hole tragedy (supposing it to be historically 
true in its entirety) as Lord Willingdon was 
for the Moplah train tragedy, in all future 
Bengal 


editions of the histories of India and 


it should. be 
ceclared that 


Siraj-ud- 
céowlah and his 
guards had not 
more to do 
with the Black 
Hole deaths 
than Lord 
Willingdon, 
Sergeant An- 
drews and the 
constables had 
to do with 
the death of 
the Moplahs ? 


Anniver- 
sary of the 
Bose Insti- 

tute. 


Amid the 
din and turmoil 
of political 
and other con- 
troversies, we 
must not forget 
the existence 
in our midst of 
an institution 
which, occupy- 
ing a serene 
height, success- 
fully endea- 
yours to annex 
tc the domains 
of the known 
many an un- 
discovered 
realm of the unknown, in. its strenuous 
and unremitting labours to pierce into the 
heart of the mystery of life in some of its 
aspects. On the 30th of November last the 
Bose Institute celebrated its fifth anniver- 
sary. Sir J. C. Bose delivered an address, 
of which the substance has been reported 
in- the papers. It is very gratifying to 





Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, F.R.S. 
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learn that more than a hundred investigations 
were carried out in the institute during the 
last five years. The account given of the 


work of the Institute in our last number 
by Professor Patrick Geddes, as also its 
Transactions, should appeal to all students 


and lovers of science, 


A Calcutta Protest against Dr. Gour’s 
Marriage 
Bill. 


Some maha- 
rajas,rajas and 
other well- 
to-do men, 
along with 
some who were 
needy, protest- 
ed the other 
day in Calcutta 
against Dr. 
Gour’s mar- 
riage Bill, on 
the ground 
that, if passed, 
it would revo- 
lutionize and 
wreck Hindu 
society. Sever- 
al — speeches 
were made, 
including some 
which contain- 
ed wild state- 
ments, to the 
effect that “all 
India was 
against the 
Bill”, etc, One 
speaker said, 
“Hindu blood 
will not admit 
of any *mix- 
ture,” as if 
pure blood, 
anthropologi - 
cally and his- 
torically speaking, was not a myth ! Another 
speaker observed that the Bill encroached 
upon immemorial injunctions. “Immemorial” 
forsooth ! The speakers should have, read 
Indian history and the Hindu scriptures and 
epics. Not asingle man among the protest- 
ers seemed to ~attach any importance to the 


À 


fact that the Bill was merely permissive and f 
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that if, after it became law, any Hindu took 
advantage of it, Hindu society would eonti- 
nue to enjoy the right of excommuniceting 
him, l AI. 

In every civilised country and community, 
‘men and women possess the freedom to do 
what they like, so long as they do not com- 
mita crime. Ifa man and woman wish to 
marry and live honorably as husband and 
wife and: give their children the status of 
legitimacy, surely that is not a crime, even 
though the man and the woman do not belong 
to the same caste or religious community. lt 
„is not a crime even in India. The rejas, 
maharajas and other big folk who come for- 
ward to protest every time there is a civil 
marriage bill on the legislative ‘anvil, know 


- very well—many of them from personal ex- 


perience—that even illicit connections with 
women of a different taste or religious com- 
munity is not a crime in the eye of the law. 
Why, then, do they-oppose honorable end 
legitimate unions between men and wenen 
of different castes and sects, seeing that 
- dishonorable and illicit connections between 
such persons are very common ?: 

It is rather queer that many men who 
are notorious for their unorthodox lives 
occasionally profess to ke the’ pillars of 
_orthodoxy. Butletus grant that they ere 
orthodox. Now, as orthodox Hindus ‘thay 
ought to know that in ancient times all sorts 
of unions between men and women were 16- 
cognised as marriagés by the law-givers of 
Hindus. Even when force was used, the con- 
nections were recognised as inferior kinds of 
marriage, paisacha vivaha. Orthodox Hindis 
ought to know the teasons for such recogri- 
tion. The reasons were to give legitimacy 70 
the offspring of such unions and to give tle 
injured women the status of wives. By giving 
the women and their children a recognised 
status, an indirect effect was also produced. 
If the women and children had been drivea 
out of the pale of Hindu society, there -would 
have been a decrease in the number of Hindus 
( though the name Hindu was not in use in 
those days). These considerations will show 
how liberal, considerate, and statesmanlike 
our ancient law-givers were. But our moder. 
pillars of orthodoxy are not possessed either 
of modern ideas of civil freedom, or of libera. 
notions, or of statesmanship. Many of them 
must have heard that Hindus are decreasing 
in Bengal. If they do not know, let us state 
the plain facts for their information. 


’ Musalmans in Bengal. 
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Decrease of Hindus in Bengal. 


A. few decades ago Hindus ontnumbered 
In the census of 
1911 it was found that the Musalmans 
had become larger in'number. The census of 
1921 shows that the Hindus have decreased ` 
in namber, and that the Musalmans have 
had a further accession to their numbers. 
One reason for this state of things is that 
in West Bengal, which is very unhealthy, 
there has been a general decrease in popula- 
tion, and in West Bengal the majority of 
the peovle are Hindus; whereas in East 
Bengal, which is healthier, there has been 
an increase. in the .population and East 
Bengal is inhabited’ for the most part by 
Musalmans.. But this is only one of the 
reasons. For if sanitary and climatic condi- 
tions had been the only causes, in Fast 
Bengal both Hindus and “Musalmans would 
have increased at the same rate. But that is 
not ths case. Even in Hast Bengal, Musalmans 
have increased fastet and ata higher rate 
than the Hindus. The reasons, therefore, lie 
in social customs,, etc. We shall for the 
present consider only the marriage customs of 
the two religious communities. Owing to the 
division of the Hindus into various castes, 
sub-castes, sections’ of sub-castes, etc., the 
field of cìoice for brides and bridegrooms is 
very narzow. There is also the pernicious 
custom of “bridegroom-price” . and “bride- 
price”, This also makes it difficult for many 
persons to get either their sons or their 
daughters married. The result is that many 
more Hinaus remain unmarried than is the 
case With Muhammadans. This is not a mere 
guess. Figures quoted below from the census 
report show this in a „striking manner. 
‘ According to the census of 1911, the number 
of Hindu males in Bengal was 10545714, that 
of Musaln.an males being 12245542. But 
though the number of Musalman men is so 
much larger, there. is at every age period a 
larger numer of unmarried Hindu men than 
of unmarried Musalman men as the table 
printed helow shows. 


Number of Unmarried Men in Bengal. 


Age. Hindus. Musalmans. 
20—25 341172 298213 
25—80 174158 125867 
30—85 64356 . 28311 
35—40 82374 11104. 


- 40—45 23883 8455 
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~” Number of Widowers in Bengal. 
Age. ‘Hindus. Musalmans. 
` 45—50 12579 3746 
50-55 10944 3889 
55—60 ; 5322 1107 
60—-65 - 6250 24.08 
65-70 . 2092 - 525 
70 and over 70 4169 1754 


The above table shows, that though the 
total number of Hindu men is much less than 
the total number of male Moslems in Bengal, 
yet the total number of Hindu bachelors is 
far greater at every age period than the 
total number of Musalman bachelors. 

It is not only this fact that stands in the 

‘way of a due increase of. the Hindu popula- 
tion. The number of Hindu widowers also 
is much greater than the number of Musal- 
man widowers, as the following table shows : 


Number of Widowers in Bengal. 


` Age. Hindus, Musalmans. 
` 15—20 6186 ` 5988 
20—25 14987 14110 
25—30 31857 27100 
80—35 399831 ` 28818 
85-40 45026 ` 27888 
40—45 59714 29867 
45—50 52731 23408 
50—55 67149 31775 
` 55—60 42382 16628 
60—65. 61904 32358 
65—70 . 24208 10704 
70 and over 57998 37851 


These tables prove to demonstrations that 
the field of choice for brides and bridegrooms 
requires urgently to be widened in Hindu 
society. But our pillars, of orthodoxy are 
so well-versed in the Shastras and are so 
full of statesmanlike wisdom that they are 
. blind to all facts and their lessons. ` 


Some Congress Resolutions. 


The following resolution was put’ from 
- chair and passed, the entire audience standing : 


APPRECIATION oF MAHATMA GANDHI 


_. (1). This -Congress places on record its 
grateful appreciation of the services of Mahatma 
Gandhi to the cause of India and humanity 
by his message of peace and truth, and re- 
iterates its faith in the principle of. non-violent 
non-co-operation inaugurated by him for the 
enforcement of the rights of the people of India. 


The following two resolutions were also put 
and adopted without any dissentient. i 
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PATRIOTS IN PRISON. 


(2) This Congress places on record its pro- 
found appreciation of the services rendered to 
the national cause by all those brave citizens 
who have suffered in pursuance of the programme 
of voluntary suffering and who in accordance, 
with the Congress advice without offering any 
defence or bail served and are serving various 
periods of imprisonments and calls upon the 
nation to keep alive this spirit of sacrifice 
and to maintain unbroken the struggle for freedom. 


AKALI Martyrs. 


(3) The Congress records with pride and admi- 
ration its apreciation of the unexampled bravery 
of the Akali martyrs and the great and noble 
example of non-violence set by them for the 
benefit of the whole nation. 


CONGRATULATION TO KEMAL PASHA. L 
(4) Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then moved the 
following resolution :—This Congress congratu- 
lates Ghazi Kemal Pasha and the Turkish 
nation on their recent successes and further 
records the determination of the people of India 
to ‘carry on the struggle till the British Govern- 
ment has done all in its power and removed 
all its own.obstacles to the restoration of tlie 
Turkish Nation to free and independent status and 
the conditions necessary for unhampered na- 
tional life and effective guardianship of Islam 
and the Jezivat-ul-Arab freed from all non-Muslim 
control. : it 
This resolution was carried by a large 
majority after Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta’s 
amendment substituting the words “foreign 
control” for the words “non-Muslim control” 


. had been discussed and defeated. 


The following resolution has also been 
passed, 
(5) This Congress* accepts the recom- 


_mendation of the Č. JQ. Enquiry Committee 


regarding the question of boycott of British 
goods and resolves that the question be referred 
toa committee for a full report as to what 
British goods may be successfully boycotted and 
the places from where such goods can be easily 
obtained and that the said report be submitted 
to the All-India Congress Committee within two 
months next. 

Resolved further that the Congress programme 
regarding Khaddar and the boycott of al 
foreign cloth shall not be affected by this 
resolution and that following gentlemen shall be 
members of the said committee :—-Sjts. N. C 
Sen, J. K. Mahta, N. O. Kelkar, M. Umar 
Subani, Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni. 


National Liberal Federation. 


We print below the Associated Press sum 
mary of the address of Mr, V, S, Bastri. . 


Presiding over the fifth annual session of 
the National Liberal Federation. at Nagpur the 
Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sdstri paid a 2reat 
tribute to Mr. Montagu’s services to ndia 
and regretted that a sinister intrigue had 
deprived him of his office. In the long history 
of British connection with India no British 
statesman had.loved India ‘more, suffered for 
her more, and no one had a higher corcep- 
tion of her destiny within the British Com- 
monwealth. He hoped that the strength of 
the Labour party and Liberal Party would be 
sufficient to. avert any tendency to the reaction 
which the presence in the new Ministry of some 
well-known: opponents of the Government of 
India Act might lead India to apprehand. 
There were already pronounced symptoms of 
a tendency on the part of the India Office 
while observing the letter of the law to violate 
it in spirit. 

The speaker next dealt with general qaes- 
tions of great public importance and first re- 


ferred to the Indianisation of services wd 
quoted . statistics which disclosed the grounds 
for belief that Indians had. not had a “air 


chance given to them for acquiring Secretariat 
experience. British Officials, he gaid, must be 
judged in the future by “the care and solicitade 
with which they discharged their duty to train 
Indians in self-rule. here were depress.ng 
and disheartening indications of intolerasly 
long delay in the attainment of full respon- 
sible Government which it was the clear duty 
of the Executive in India to help to attain 
and not wait for the Statutory Commis.on 
to come and report after ten years. 

Mr. Sastri while eulogising the work dene 
by the Indian Civil Service maintained that 
the claims however legitimate in one sense of 
high-salaried” employees of State were by 
no means comparable’ in justness and urgency 
to those employees inereceipt of modest salariəs. 
On purely economic considerations Indian Legis- 
latures would be compelled with much relte- 
tance to recommend cessation or at least stb- 
stantial abatement of recriitment in England 
of high-salaried appointments if such recruit- 
ment avas only possible on a greatly increasad 
scale of salaries, allowance ‘and emoluments of 
one kind or another. No Commission however 
authoritative could reconcile the people of 
India to increased impositions on account bf 
the British Services. 

Reforring to the control of -the Services it 
seemed to Mr. Sastri that the time had come when 
the Governor-General in Council should take the 
place of the Secretary of State for India in Council 
in all matters relating to. the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice and other Imperial Services, thé High Cor- 


missioner for India entering. into covenants, dealiag 


with Civil Service Commissioners and doing othar 
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‘functions as the Agent of the Government of 
India. 

Referring to the army, the speaker said that the 
question was a test for the bona fides of the British 
Government., The stagnation that had overcome 
the proposals of Government of India with a view 
to retrenching the officer ranks was a most serious 
indictment of the intentions of the British author- 
ities and the delay aggravated anti-British feelings 
every day. ; 

Dealing with the position of Indians overseas 
Mr. Sastri said if the Imperial Cabinet of Great 
Britain found itself unable owing to the truculence 
of white colonists to carry out the resolutions of 
1921, it was an impressive lesson to other commu: 
nities in the Commonwealth that what prevailed 
at the seat of Empire was neither justice nor 
sanctity of resolutions buta threat of force. 

Mr. Sastri dwelt in detail on the working of 
the reforms and opined that on the whole there had 
been Lttle cause for public dissatisfaction nut 
severely criticised the diarchy which in his opinion 
had reached its limit of usefuluess. The position 
of the Ministers was that they had to depend on 
highly precarious and shifting majority and rules 
requiring previous reference which were far too 
many and which unduly limited the initiative 
of the Government of India and automatically 
narrowed the limits of possible concurrence with 
legislature. In conclusion Mr. Sastri firmly held 
that.so long as the non-cooperators followed their 
present methods. and tactics, the Moderates would 
stoutly oppose them. The watchword of the 
Liberals was to promote the country’s welfare 
through tae present constitution and by severely 
criticising and opposing such actions of Govern- 
ment as went against the people’s wishes. Their 
motto was “ordered progress.” Everyone of them 
should ask what had been done towards the advent 
of Swaraj. 


Comments on the above being obvious, we 
make none. - 


Khilafat Conference. 


Dr. Ansari, in his presidential address, ex- 
pressed gratification that the Khilafat movement 
had now become a potent factor to be reckoned 
with in-the settlement of world problems concern- 
ing Islam. He regretted, however, that although 
the British public had now lost muel of its pre- 
judice against the Turks, Lord Curzon was still 
Foreign Secretary and Mr. Bonar Law had not 
committed himself to withdrawal fram Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine or to a sound Near Easter: 
policy. 7 g 
< Referrirg to the Lansanne Conference he said 
that as Lori Curzon déminated, the conference, 
he did nod expect it to be swayed only by consi- 
derations of reason ant justice in its treatment cf 
the Turks ; but even if the Turkish question was 
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setiled satisfactorily he emphasised that Indian 
Muslims would still demand the freedom of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab from non-Muslim control arid the 
restoration of the wardenship of the Khalifa of 
the Holy places. Dr. Ansari acknowledged Abdul 
Majid as Sultan Khalifa and declared his disbelief 
in the truth of the propagandist reports regard- 
ing the separation of the Sultanate from the 
Khilafat stating that reports from uninterested 
quarters showed that Angora’s decision had 
only made the Khalifa a constitutional Sultan, 
which was strictly in accordance with the 
Shariat. He was sure that the Kemalists 
would obey the religious injunctions; but if 
the Turks had made a mistake, the Mussalmans 
would do their best to get it rectified, by making 
representations and would not wait for the 
cue from Lord Curzon. He added that the 
Turks enjoyed the full confidence of the world 
of Islam. ' 


Counc, Entry. 


Turning to the political situation in India Dr: 
Ansari said he pinned his faith to the constructive 
programme and maintained that it would be 
futile to contest the elections. He suggested 
the picketting of foreign cloth shops at least 
in the large centres and to ensue Hindu-Muslim 
unity ahd avoid all causes of friction. He sug- 
gested tne conclusion of an Indian National pact 
between the communities which should also 
contain a solemn declaration by the contracting 
parties to unite to oppose all foreign invasion, 

Concluding Dr. Ansari dwelt on the necessity 
c: an Asiatic movement to shake off the bondage 
of Europe and suggested the convening of a 
plenary session of the Asiatic Federation in 
India at the next session of the Congréss. 


Jamait-ul-Ulema. 


The Moslem Jamait-ul-ulema has unani- 
mously passed six resolutions. 


The first resolution passed: expressed full con- 
Zdence in Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the 
Angora National Assembly and requested them 
while safe-guarding Turkey, Islam and Islamic 
nationalities from personal and bureaucratie rule, 
to try to keep intact the veal prestige and power 
of the Khalifa as enjoined by the Shariat. 

A resolution regarding participation in the 
next general election declared it to be contrary 
to the Shariat to stand for election and to make 
efforts in that behalf, even though the intention of 
the candidate be not to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Council and to refuse to take the oath. 
Tt will be noticed that this resolution differs from 
shat passed in November by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Jamait ine Delhi which permitted 
sandidates to se&k election provided that the oath 
of allegiance was not taken. 

Other resolutions passed acknowledged Sultan 
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Abdul Majid as Khalifa in view of the great ser 
vices of the Osman family to Islam and welcomec 
as being more in conformity with the Shariat thr 
selection of the Khalifa from the Osman family 
on individual merits irrespective of his being thi 
eldest member of the Osman family, suggestec 
the appointment of a Joint Committee wit 
representatives from the Congress, Muslin 
League, Khilafat Conference and the Jamait 
ul-Ulema to examine the causes leading tc 
friction between the different :communities o: 
India, especially Hindus and Mussalmans, anc 
suggested means to remove them so that the 
unity essential for the attainment of freedom 
might be ensured, and congratulated Mustaphe 
Kemal and the Kemalists on their victories 
It was decided to confer on Mustapha Kema 
Pasha, whom they termed “The Great Crusader,’ 
the title of Mujadid-i-Khilafat ( Saviour of the 
Khilafat ) for having given the Khilafat .s 
re-bitth. f f 

Particular interest is attached to the decisior 
of the Jamait in the question of standing fo 
elections. The Congress constitution provides 
that if three-fourths of the Hindu or Mahomedar 
delegates object to any resolution being passed 
its consideration shall be dropped. It now 
remains to be seen whether following the lead 
of the Jamait-ul-Ulema the Mahomedan delegates 
will assert their opposition in the requirec 
strength and rule the question out. 


Third All-India College Students’ 
Conference. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Nathuni Lal, Chairman of the Receptior 
Committee, in his welcome, strongly pleaded fo: 
a common platform between the non-co-oper. 
ating students and the co-operating students, lest 
the gulf should grow wider and common ruir 
overtake them all. He urged that the time at the 
disposal of students should be fully utilised ir 
preparing themselves for successfully taking part 
in politics and this of course in the absence of a 
contrary resolution in the Conference. Village 
schools should be organised and education im, 
parted to youtls in order to remove the appaling 
ignorance of the fundamental principle of making 
life happy and comfortable, A campaign of lec- 
tures in vernacular should also be organised. and 
conducted so that people might understand and 
act according to the principles of Sanitation and 
Medical and other Relief during abnormal times 
of epidemics. Mr. Nathuni Lal further advisec 
the delegates to endeavour to create strong public 
opinion against drinking but not by picketting 
liquor shops, because that course was fraughi 
with possibilities of grave dangers and violen 
reaction. os 

Iu conclusion he exhorted them to ‘organis 
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boy-scouts and thereby improve physical condition 
and training of the youths of this country. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

‘Baku Bhagwan Das in his address advised 
students to harbour assiduously in their heazts the 
love of the great ideal of service to India. They 
must prolong the period of Brahmacharya, the 
period: of gathering all knowledge and the conser- 
vation of vitality in order to render some specific 
service to’ their country. Any one who was 
burdened with family responsibilities must not 
have the burden of public work added to them. 
The College Students’ Conference was indeed 
the beginning of an order of round table of Asso- 
ciations of fresh hearts and eager minds taking 
earnest vows of chivalry to lift India from her 
fallen condition. 

Mr. Bhagwan Das urged the organisation of 
all Vidyapeeths with a view to working out a 
system of national education. If this was done 
there would be no necessity to go to the official 
institutions ; but in the meanwhile if they aad no 
National Institutions then they should zather 
knowledge wherever it might be availabla, but 
always with the ideal of service of India. 


All-India Railwaymen’s Union 
Federation. 


_ The All-India Railwaymen’s Untion Tedera- 
tion met at Bradlaugh Hall, Lahor. Mr. 
Miller, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
in the course of his speech referred to 
many grievances of the railwaymen and said 
that the International Labour Conference recom- 
mended sixty hours’ work in India in special 
branches of the Railway Department, which 
was quite unsuitable to extreme c-imatic 
conditions obtaining in India and Government 
should urge upon the International Labour 
Conference to malify the convention The 
hours of work should under no circumstances 
exceed 43 hours for? the outdoor and thirty-two 
for the ministerial staff. 

Mr. Andrews in course of his presidential 
address said he had come from the Railway 
Conference in Bombay to the present Railway 
Conference in Lahore to plead for unity and 
to work for unity. His own experience during 
five recent lamentable strikes in whith he 
had been called upon to help the mea had 
unfortunately made clear to him that there 
had been a total lack of organisation throughout 
the railway system by means of whici dis- 
putes might be settled when they arose.- That 
lack of organisation had been a canse of 
in told suffering in the country and had meant 
unaddition an immense economic loss. 


The Federation has unanimously passed a reso- 


lution that a deputation should be sent to Allah- 
abad with full powers to draw wp jointly with a 


‘ib going to die easily. 
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deputation from the Bombay Railway Conferen-e 
the constitution for an All-India Ratlwey 
Federation. It is intended that this Federaticn 
shall represent all the railways of India and 
Burma and have a Central Standing Committ e 
at Delhi which would be able to make repra- 
sentations on Railway matters to the Railwcy 
Board in a constitutional way. 

In soneluding the Conference, Mr. Andrews 
stated that the new programme of federation ly 
which railwaymen would have their own Lahour 
Board at Delhi to negotiate with the Railwey 
Board itself represented a great step forward in cr- 
ganisation of industries in India. What was need- 
ed in each of the greater industries of India was 
a Centzal Committee of Labour on the one hard 
anda Central Committee of Capital on the ¢ ther 
which could meet regularly and discuss the diti- 
culties and prevent useless strikes. Mr. Andrews 
commented severély on the growing practice among 
employers of labour to use secret agents amore 
the men to give information and spy out on tue 
doings of their fellow workingmen. He called 
it a dirty practice. He also commented severe_y 
on the need of greater honesty among the laboar 
leaders and in conclusion paid a tribute to Der, 
Miller for the honourable way he had acsed in 
June 1921 in bringing the railway strike of Lucx- 
now to a close and for his integrity in railway 
masters. 


Indian Christian Conference. 


We do not know whether Roman Catholias 
take part in the sessions of the Indian Unris- 
tian Conference. If they do, the name is 
correct; if they do not, the name should se 
altered. 


At the Lucknow session of the Conference, 
Rev. Mr. J. R. Chitambar, Chairman, Re- 
ceptior Committee, referring to the present api- 
tation in India remarked that, while the non-co- 
operation movement had faild in some of its pha- 
ses, the movement itself was not dead, nor was 
They were in sympathe ic- 
agreement with certain aims and objects of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s programme, as, for example, tue 
abolition of liquor traffic, the removal of ill:teracy 
and untouchability and the furthering of tne 
cause of female education, and similar other 
things. . The speaker strongly urged that Indian 
Christ:ans should take an active part in tne 
presenz agitation in consonance with the prin- 
ciples of their religion and make their induerze 
felt. They must mix freely with their coz. 
patriots, otherwise they would soon lose their 
favoar. In conclusion, the speaker said that 
they must train thei young people for service 
anc. leadership. They must afford them every 
facility, financial and otherwise, for legal, 
medical, technical, and academic education and 
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training of the highest type and imbue them 
with the idea’ that there was no greater 
honor that they could attain than the honor 
of serving their motherland. . E 

Eev. Dr. Datta, the President, remarked 
tbat in its early days All-India efforts of the 
Indian Christian Association were only limited 
to an expression of loyalty at coronátions and 
similar functions, but since the war, interest has 
been far wider. Firstly, the reforms led the 
Christian community to enquire what place they 
coule occupy in the new legislatures. Next, the 
grear political upheaval of the past years exer- 
cised their influence on them along with the rest 
of the Indians. Referring to Mr. Gandhi; the 
Pres‘dent said, iùn a way Mr, Gandhi is the great- 
est of the Indian Christians of to-day. His 
doctrine of non-violénce was fundamentally 
Christian and had checked the anarchical move- 
ment of Young Bengal. He believed the duty 
of his community was to obtain the release of 
Mr. Gandhi soon. The Indian Christians had a 
share-in the non-co-operation movement. Some 
of them have been imprisoned and the recent 
attitude of the Indian ‘Christians’ definitely in- 
dicates they muét take their share in Indian po- 
litice They form a part and parcel of the Indian 
body politic. The president emphasised that the 
Indien Christians should not identify theniselves 
with any party but should espouse all righteous 
causes whatever the cost. Rey. Dr. Datta said 
his community should interest itself in prison 
reform. Recent outbreaks in different jails indi- 
cate grave defects that way. They must try to 
stop the spread of prostitution, which was be- 
_ coming a menace in great industrial centres in 
India. Every day that India was growing more 
industrial, the menace was becoming worse, 

Next, there were the questions of temperance, 
emigration, forced labour, etc. These problems 
the Ohristians should handle. Referring to 
communal representation, the President ex- 
pressed his views as being opposed to such 
invidious distinctions, since they are detriment- 
al tc national solidarity and progress. Rev, 
Dr. Datta remarked that a part of Mr. 
Gandhi’s Bardoli programme, such as temperance, 
uplifting of the depressed classes, giving up un- 
touchability, etc., was worth attainment. Such tasks 
the Curistians have already commenced. Regarding 
“Swaraj,” he said, the leaders must place before 
the country some scheme of compromise for all 
interests. 


Chr‘stian Missionaries and Political 
and Commercial Motives. 


From what we know of Christian mission 
organisations and Christian missionaries, we 
do not think that it would be just to con- 


clude that all such organisations and all 
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Christian missionaries were partly and in- 
directly: political and commercial agents in 
disguise. At the same time, such a conclu- 
sion may not be unfair in the case of some 
of them. Some writings of the Canadian 
press appear to support this view. The Globe 
of Toronto ( 28-9-1921 ) wrote thus :—~ 


Orilla. Sept. 27—The Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston opened its meeting in the Pres- 
byterian Church here, this evening, with 170 
delegates. The retiring moderator, Rev. W. 8. 
McTavish, D. D., delivered a thoughtful address 
on the importance of foreign missionary enter- 
prise. : 

“One ery in this country,” he said, “had 
long been ‘markets, wider markets,’ and since 
the introduction of the Fordney Bill, that ery 
has been louder and more insistent than ever. . 
Ifthe farmers and manufacturers desire to create 
a market, they would do well to get in touch with 
foreign missions, and we are assured that it would 
not be long till they received their money back, 
with liberal interest. i 

Extension of Trade. 

Although the missionary went to the foreign 
field to win souls for Jesus, the result of his 
labors also meant the extension of commerce. 
Trade would follow the banner of the Cross, as 
readily as it would the Union Jack, the Stars 
and Stripes, or any of the other national emblems, 
and usually it cost a good deal less. 

It cost the British Government £225,000,000 
to make the Union Jack float ‘over Pretoria ; yet 
it isdoubtful if the South African war did as 
much to promote trade, as missions there had 
previously done. In the past, the missionaries 
had been the best advertisers of heathen countries. 
Dr. John G. Paton did more to advertise the 
South Sea Islands than the sandal-wood traders 
ever did; and whoever did more to advertise 
Africa than Livingstone P e 

Worth 50,000 Dollars. 

Fifty years ago, it was said that, when a 
missionary had been abroad for twenty years, he 
was worth 50,000 dollars to British commerce ; 
and it was probably not extravagant to say that 
one of our missionaries in India or China today 
was worth a similar sum to any great industrial 
centre in this country. 

Notes :-—Dr. McTavish took part in the 
Great War. He is also an author. As the elected 
head of the Presbyterian Church, he could speak 
authoritatively on the policy of missions. The 
Fordney Tariff Bill was enacted to keep out Cana- 
dian products by raising the tariff. 


Another Canadian paper, Mail and 
Empire of Toronto, wrote on September 


10 last :—~— 


Bringing word of a marked progress toward 
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modernism ‘in the great Chinese centres since. his 
visit four years ago, and declaring the time was 
rapidly approaching when China would not only 
be a mighty factor among the nations, but even 
dominate world affairs, Rev. A. E. Armstrong, 
associate foreign missionary secretary for the 
Presbyterian Church Canada, was listened to with 
the most intense interest, when he addressed the 
congregation of Avenue Road Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday morning and described what 
he had seen during another extended visit to 
China, Korea and India, from which countries he 
anly returned a few days ago.” Mr. Armstrong 
also stressed most strongly his opinion that Cana- 
dian industrialism was making a grave mistake 
in not paying more attention to the extension of 
trade with China, drawing attention to the fact 
that within.a comparatively few years it would 
be possible for Canada to sell more of its pro- 
ducts to China than to the British Isles and 
Europe. He also, in passing, pointed out that 
the travelling time between Vancouver and the 
Orient was being continually cut down by the 
inauguration of a better service through faster 
and larger steamers. There was also the probabi- 
lity of airship travel. í 


To Have STABLE :QGOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Armstrong said China was now on its 
way to having a stable. government, directing 
things for’ the, whole country, from a central 
point. . The next step would be the establishment 
of a national, well-organized army. He reminded 
his hearers that Napoleon had predicted that, 
when China became a united people, instead of 
having governments in each province, it would 
dominate the world. It now appeared that China 
at its present rate of progress, would achieve 
this place within one generation, say twenty or 
twenty-five years. 


The prospect wf a stable government 
in China is cheering indeed, though not 
the prospect of its being exploited by 
the capitalists of the West—or, for that 
matter, of Japan. 

Mail and Empire wrote again -on the 
22nd September last :— 


How the progress of the British Empire must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the Church, 
was outlined by Rev. William Pascoe, F. R. G. S., 
in Saint Paul’s Parish House, yesterday. Great 
Britain was learning this, to her cost, in the 
Near Hast, where she had sent her men, but 
declared the Church must not follow. When 
the Church had sought to travel beyond protec- 
tion of the flag, she likewise had achieved little, 
if any, success. The Church could not prosper 
beyond the domains of the flag of any. other 
Christian .nations. The Americans were finding | 
that true in Turkey, and had now nothing. but 


- can give rise to. 


' organization, while we who 
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blood and ashes, where a month ago, had been 
splendid institutions. v 


When. in ancient times the Budchist 
Bhikshus of India crossed mountains, deserts 
and. seas to spread the Light which Gautama 
the Holightened had seen, they neither 
preceded nor followed the flag of any 
earthly ruler. Only: those Christian mis- 
sionaries who work in the same disinterested 
and fearless manner, not only individually 
and versonally but also nationally and 
racially, deserve to call themselves the 
followers of their Master, none else. j 

Mail and Empire of June 14 last, quoted 
some passages from a manifesto issued by 
the non-Christian Student Federation of the 
Pekin University, China, -which contains 
unjustifiably sweeping condemnations of all 
religions in general. and of Christianity in 
particular. But the opinions of this Federa- 
tion show at any rate what strong hatred 
the perverse use of wrong forms of reli- 
gion by their worldly-minded followers 

Of religion in general 
it observes : 


“The sins of religion are too numerous to 
mention. Speaking of its moral side, we ind 
that it teaches men obedience, which is the 
moral cole of slaves, Speaking of its intel- 
lectual side, we find that it propagates supersti- 
tions which hinder the search for troth. 
Speaking of its material side, we, find that 
it asks its believers to despise temporal things 
and to dream of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which would end in the destruction of human 
life. Its teachings are absolutely valueless, 
while its evils are incalculable. Yet its influence 
is growing every day. This is due to the 
fact that those who are doing evil, have an 
i are opposed to 
religion, nave not.” 


Of Christianity it asserts :— 


“Of all religions, Christianity, we feel, is 
the most detestable. One sin which Christia- 
nity’ is guilty of, and which particularly 
makes our hair rise on end, is its collusion 
with militarism and capitalism. The influence 
of Christ-anity is, growing stronger day by 


day, and when this. force becomes more 
triumphart, the methods of capitalism will 
be more drastic. Christianity is the putlic 


enemy of mankind, just as imperialism and 
capitalism are, since they have one thing 
in common, to explait weak countries. Real- 
izing that China has long been an object of 
exploitaticn. of the’caplitalistic and imperial- 
istic courtries of the world, . Christianity is 
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utilizing’ the opportunity to extend its influence. 
“It is the intelligence officer of the capitalists and 
the lireling of the. imperialistic countries. If 
no effort ismade to exterminate’ the evil, it is 
impossible to‘ foretell its dangers in the-future.” 


Social Work and Allahabad 
' University. 


Prof. A. ©. Banerji, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad; writes — 


“The members of Allahabad University 
have organised a Social , Service League 
under the ‘Presidentship of Pandit Hr idoynath 
Kunzru. They’ are going to open night 
schools ; and other items in their programme 
-include starting of relief and nursing work 
in times of fairs and acute distress, such as 
famines, floods, etc., and impartation of sani- 


tary and moral education, and promotion of” 


temperance by means of "popular illustrated 
lectures, and travelling libraries, etc. When 
the call for help came from the northern 
districts of Bengal, they responded readily 
and tried to do their bit to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of their unfortunate sistersand brethren 
in those flood-stricken districts. The mem- 
bers of Oxford and Cambridge Hostel-in the 
University gave a'benefit performance in aid 
of the flood relief fund under the kind patron- 
age of Sir Grimwood- Mears, Chief Justice of 
Allahabad High Court, who has thus earned 
our gratitude and has put us under a great 
obligation. Our best thanks are also due 
tothe Warden, Mr. Thompson, and also to 
_ Messrs. Jardine, S. C. Dev, Bechulal and 
other members of the Hostel, but for whose 
untiring zeal and unceasing help, the getting 
up of the show. would have been impossible. 
We should not forget in this connexion also 
other workers, who helped us in selling 
tickets or otherwise. 


“Collections were also made from other 
sources, and students of Government ‘Hostel, 
Law Hostel, and Oxford and Cambridge 
Hostel vied with one another in going from 
door to door and collecting money for the 
fund. Itisa happy sign of the times that 
our, young men are so noble-hearted and self- 
sacrificing ; and they are ever ready to help 
the needy and the distressed. 

“Total collection made by the students 
from contributions throngh various sources, 
such as subscriptions, and sale of tickets, so 
far amounts to over Rs. 750, which sum has 
already been sent to Sir P, C, Ray. Small pro- 


. versities Act of 1904. 
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- mised contributions amounting to about Rs. 


100, when realised, will be also sent to him.” 


Why Government of India Ceased 
Helping Calcutta University. 


The historical survey to be found in the - 
report of the Government Grant Committee 
of the Calcutta University says that the Palit 
Trust Deed imnposed, among others,” the con- 
dition “that the object of the Founder being 
the promotion and diffusion of scientific and 
technical education and the cultivation and 
advancement of Science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen, by and through 
indigenous agencies, .the Chairs shall always 
be filled by. Indians.” This condition was 
imposed on the University by Dr. Rashbehary’ 
Ghose also, when he endowed it munificently 
Th the aforesaid historical survey it ‘is narrat- 
ed how up to a certain stage the Government 
of India helped the University with grants. 


“When, however, the Budget Estimates of the 
Government of India for 1914-15 were published 
no provision could be traced for a grant to 
supplement the splendid gifts‘of Mr. Taraknath 
Palit and Dr. Rashbehary Ghose. The true 
significance of the situation then became obvious 
even to the most optimistic. People speculated 
fruitlessly as tothe reason for this. attitude of 
the Government of India; some attributed it to ` 
the provision. for what might not inappropriately 
be designated as- the “Indianisation” of the y niver- 
sity College of Science and Technology ; 


- We think there is truth in ihis guess. 
Lord Curzon may or may not have been sin- 
ceré in his professed desire to see the Indian 
Universities converted into real centres of 
higher teaching and of research by the Uni- 
* But certainly the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy neither foresaw 
nor desired that there would or should be 
any Indian cultural self-assertion in the Uni- 
versity.” Their idea is that if there is to be: 
higher teaching and research, the teaghers 
and researchers should be -Britishers, in any 
case white occidentals, so that the economic 
advantages of “Indian ’advancement” should 
belong to the occidentals, and, what is more, 
the myth of racial intellectual and cultural 
supériority should remain intact. The Science 
College arrangements, certainly clashed with 
this idea. ; 

‘We think the Government of India ought 
to have given more pecuniary help to the 
Calcutta University, and seen to it that it was 
usefully and economically spent. But-to be 





NOTES 


fair, it ought also to be mentioned that che 
University’s Government Grint: Committee 
has not given due prominence to or tried to 
explain away the following sentence in vhe 
letter, addressed by the Secretary to the 


Government of India to the Private Secretary: 
to His Excellency the Rector of the Univer-. 
sity, defining the scope of the enquiry entrust. - 


ed to the Committee appointed in 1916. by 
the Government of India to consider arrange- 
ments for Post-Graduate Teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta :— 


_ “The Committee should frame its.recommenda- 
tions merely with a view to the best expenditure 
of existing funds and it should understand that 
further grants for Post-Graduate Education can- 
not be expected in the near future.” 


This letter was written two or three years 
after the Palit and Ghosh bequests had been 
made, That may explain the presence of the 
above sentence in it. But its presence cannot 
be ignored or slurred over. a 

Some. Doubtful Statements ‘of the 

Government Grant Committee. 


In the report of the Calcutta University 
Government Grant Committee it has been 
stated: that “defalcation or misappropriation 


of funds has been unknown in gur insti- 


tution” 


Bengalee 


(p. 76 ).° Some years 


threatened a certain 


ago T'he 
party taat 


he would be criminally prosecuted if he: 


did not withdraw what he had said in 


connection with a persistent rumour that. 


during the incumbency of a European 
registrar of the University an employee of 
that institution had enriched himself at its 
expense and was hen living in comfort 
in a town in Northern India, There was 
neither withdrawal nor prosecution, Perhaps 
the rumour was considered intrinsically 
incredible and insignificant, 

We do not understand why .the cni- 
versity offices should have been considered 
“not sufficiently manned” ( p. 76) for work- 
ing according to an office manual, Sc. 
Jur information.’is that there is not: svffi- 
sient work for all the members of zhe 
staffs. We made some definite suggestions 
‘or retrenchment in a previous number. 

In p. 47 it is stated that “there have 
been no cases of inflated salaries,” ‘Se. 
The salaries paid by the University to 
some of its teachers are inadequate, ut 
some draw handsome amounts for doing 


very little work. A pluralist gets, say, Rs. | 


-The 


. been 


-was quite enjoyable. 
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1400 per mensem in addition to comfor- 
table quarters on a nominal rent. It may 
not be called inflation, but the fact locks 
very much like it, If a Lientenant-Co.o- 
nel draws Rs. 500 per mensem for doing 
absolutely no work in return for it,—well— 
it may not be called “inflation”, but is it 
better or worse ? 


Premature Publication .of a Report. 


At a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate, it was complained that 
Stctesman,, had prematurely prb 
lished a certain réport marked “confidentia.” 
though is was not stated:, what, harm had 
done by ‘such utitimely publication, 
The unconscious humour in. the complaint 
For, in more than one 
instance, the Senate itself has seen nothing 
wrong in the divulgence of official letters or 
facts not meant for publication. Nay, some 
teachers and Fellows of the Universitv have 
published even non-official private letters from 
revengeful feelings.’ 


Freedom of the Calcutta University. 


Of late we have heard much regarding the 
freedom of the Calcutta University.” We 
flatter cuzselves that we love freedom at | least 
as much as the heroes of the Senáte. Eut 
unfortunately we also think that no institution 
ina subject country which owes its existerce 
to the laws of the ruling foreigners can be 
really free, The country must be free befcre 
its official institutions canbe free. Of course, 
Government may give or may have given 
certain rights to some of its institutions. And 
these certainly ought not to be impaired, 
reduced in number, or taken away; rather 


_should they be added to, if those entrusted 


with their work-have so deserved. But for 
persons connected with- such official institu- 
tions to indulge in heroics and to profane the 
sacred name of freedom is both absurd and 
intolerable. If a institution which is a crea- 
ture of a foreign government invokes tae 
sacred name of Liberty, because, forsooth, it 
has not got, unconditionally, the dole it asked 
for, what would be left for the future (ncn- 
violent, if you like) Washingtons of the 
country bo invoke ? 


“We shall starve’. 


In the speech delivered’ at the Senate 
meeting at which the Government grant 


under certain coms was refused, Sir 
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A 
, 


Administering Freedomogen Gas 


Ashutosh 
said :— 


What will the Post-graduate teachers say P 
They will resign to-morrow. They will go into 
banishment rather than take money under these 
distressing conditions. What will future genera- 
tions say P Future generations will cry shame— 
the Senate of the University bartered away their 
freedom for 23 lakhs of rupees. One of the dissen- 
ters said that he should do his duties towards 
Lis electors. I have also my duty to perform. I 
am the first elected Vice-Chancellor. I am the 
representative of the graduates. I would tell you 
whas would happen to this University. You give 
me slavery inone hand and money in the other. 
I despise the offer. Iwill not take the money. 
We shall retrench and we shall live within our 
means. We shall starve.” We shall go from 
door to door allthrough Bengal. We shall ask 
the post-graduate teachers to starve themselves, 
_ to starve their families, But keep their indepen. 
dence. That is What I intend to do. 

T tell you as members_of this University to 


stand up for the righted University. Forget 


Mookerjee is reported to have. 


the Government of Bengal. 
ment of India. Do your duty as the Senators « 
this University. Freedom first, freedom secon 
freedom always. Nothing èlse will satisfy me. _ 
These words were quéte heroic ; but it 1 
not decent to tell other people to starv 
when there is no probability of one’s ow 
starvation. “Ireedomogen” gas is not 
substitute for solid sustenance. 

- The Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta, Un 
versity is not elected by the graduates. E 
is nominated and appointed by Government. 

The conditions attached to the grant ma 
or may not be proper, it may ‘or may not | 
easy or practicable to abide by them. B 
they do not take away any of the existir 
rights of the University. 

I6 was quite i 


Forget the Goverr 


irrelevant to talk 
freedom and slavery in this connection. 
was ridiculous and childish to ask the Sen 
tors to forget the Government of India a 
the Government of Bengal. The Universi 
owes its existence to Government. Its pre 
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tige and its power to draw students depend 
on the fact that its certificates and degrees 
are recognised by Government. Its build- 
ings were constructed, some wholly and some 
partly, with Government money. It enjcys 
recurring Government grants. 
gave it large sums, because it is a Govern- 
ment institution not likely to collapse or to 
misappropriate or squander trust property. 
The appointments of its teachers have to ʻe 
sanctioned by Government. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal will reform its constitution 
by law, and it will have to obey that “aw. 
How then can any Government be forgotten, 
despised or defied? Is the University go- 
ing to give up its charter, vacate the build- 
ings constructed wholly or partly at Goverr- 
ment expense, renounce the’ recurring Go- 
vernment grants, give up the princely endow- 
ments made to it because it was a Govern- 


ment institution, and is it going to declara - 


itself an independent educational institution 
like the Gurukula at Hardwar or the National 
University of Gujarat of which Mahatma 
Gandhi is the Chancellor or the National Uni- 
versity founded by Mrs. Annie Besant ? No 
thing of the kind. Why then indulge ir 
melodramatic heroics? The founders anc 
workers of educational institutions in India 
which are as free as it is possible for them 
to be in-a dependent country, do not rant 
aud rave, because they have the substance, of 
freedom to some extent. : 

The Senators and the Post-Graduate 
teachers do not form a republic. ` The Univer- 
sity is under an autocrat. And so when he 
asked others to starye for the sake of freedom, 
it was his own freedom to do what he liked 
that he really had in view, not the freedom 
of the Senators or the teachers; for they 
know that, whatever rights they may have 
in theory, the votes of most of them are 
“within the clutches” of the autocrat. 

The Senate has refused the Government 
grant because some conditions were attached 
to it. After this refusal, the hat was sent 
round in and at the Calcutta High, Court 
aud some thousands were subscribed on 
paper. We have not heard that even a 
few hundreds have yet been collected in 
cash. But supposing the small total amount 
promised is realised, will the donors make 
au unconditional gift of it to the Univer- 
sity ? The principal collectors have written 
to the papers to say nay in effect. If the 
Government conditions be slavery, 


Rich men. 


- are 


led) 


the non-official conditions likely to be the 
height of freedom ? 


Meaning of University Freedom. 


In ths Government Grant Committee’s 
Report various passages have been quoted to 
show that Universities ought to have freedom. 
But freedom in what sense do these passages 
speak of or refer to ? Let us quote some of 
them. 


From The 


ment :— 


Times Educational Supple- 


“The gr2at teaching body of the Universities, 
University Colleges, and Institutions of Univer- 
sity rank, notwithstanding their grievances, wil 
not sell their academic freedom for a mess of 
pottage.” [The italics are ours. ] 

From tke Oxford and Cambridge University 
Commission s Report :— 

“But the ways of thought and feeling of th: 
modern British community are hostile to anr 
development in the direction of State control of the 
academic spirit, and the public grants already 
enjoyed by the old Scottish’ and new Englist 
Universities have not led to State interference with 
opinion and tendency in those institutions.” 

Italics ours. | 

From the Quarterly Review :— 

“Aoain, if the proposals to destroy the su- 
premacy of the Senate, and to consign the cowtrud 
over Hducutior and Research to the ‘administra ors’ 
be carried into effect, the advancement of know- 
ledge will lave received a deadly blow.” [ Italics 
ours. | ` : 


These passages all refer to academic free- 
dom. They oppose State control of the aca- 
demic spirit and of education and research 
and interference with opinion and ten- 
dency in the Universities. The conditions 
laid down by the Government of Bengal 
have no bearing upon academic freedom, 
they do not want to control the academic 
spirit and education and research or interfere 
with opinion and tendency in the University. 
They relate to money matters and accounting. 
No doubt, there’ is one condition which 
asks the University not to further expand 
its work until its financial condition has 
adequately improved. But it.does not inter- 
fere with academic freedom, the academic 
spirit and cp'nton and tendency. Moreover, 
Government already possesses the power to 
indirectly prevent expansion of teaching 
arrangements dt is* laid dgwn in the Re- 
gulations that -=> 

“No University Professor shall be appointed 
without the sanction of the Governorin Council,” 
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that “No University Reader shall ‘be appointed 
without the sanction of the Governor in Council” 
and that “No person whose salary is, or- is to be, 
paid from funds supplied by.the Government... 

shali be appointed or re-appointed University 
Lecturer, without the previous sanction of the 
_Government......, the names of all other per- 
sons appointed or re-appointed lecturers, shall 
de notided to the Government...... within one 
week from the date of the decision of the Senate. 


- If within six weeks from the receipt of such 


notification,’ the Government...... intimate to the 
University that a specified appointment is objec- 
tigrable on other than academic grounds, such 
decision shall take effect and the AGAR 
shall stand cancelled.” 

Government’ exercised this right ghee 
they did not sanction the appointment of Mr. 
K. P.. Jayaswal, the late Mr. Abdul Rasul, 
&e. If the University is really heroically 
attached ‘to what it calls its freedom, why 
then did not all the- Senators, &c., including 
Sir A. Mookerjee, resign ? 

We pointed out in our last issue that when- 
ever a public body, which hasthe power to 
make a Hews of money, does so, it has the 
right. to lay down how the money shall be 
spent and accounted for. Itis sucha com- 
mon-sense proposition that no proofs are really 
needed, But let us do the superfluous thing 
for ‘the nonce, And let us take the most recent 
case, of State grants conditioned or proposed 
to be conditigned ‘by the legislature and let 
us take that! case from. the British Isles, 
because we are . governed by British laws and 
precedents, not.by Icelandic laws and prece- 
cents. 
: The Oxford: and, Cambridge ‘University 
‘Commission has recommended certain State 
grants to be made to these universities. Re- 
garding these The Manchester Guardian of 
the 25th March last wrote :— 


The principal purposes for which the grant. 


is recommended are :— 

` Better salaries and pensions 

_ _ .first charge [ Italics ours. ] 

Increased staffs. 

Endowment of research and advanced ` teaching. 

More research scholarships for young’ graduates. 

More entrance scholarships to widen the door for 

` the poor student. 

Maintenance and “improvement of laboratories, 
libraries, and museums. 

To help the women’s colleges and non-collegiate 
bodies. . 

-Po extend extra-mural work, 


- The Times Educational Supplement of the 
1st April il last wr ote i a, 


tee aye r 


for staffs—the 
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“They [ the Commissioners ] therefore 
recommend that each University receive, instead 
of the existing interim’ grant of £30,000, an 
annual grant of £100,000 (£90, 000 for * general 
purposes and £10,000 for the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and the University Library, Cambridge, 


` in addition to £10,000 a year for special purposes), 


women’s education £4,000, and extra-mural 
work 6,000, and a” lump sum for pension 
arrears.” 


So the Commission has recommended what 
shall be the first charge and what sums are 
to be spent for what purposes. May it not 
then be asked, of what crime the Bengal 
Government was guilty in laying down that 
the salaries of the teachers and the remunera- 
tion of the examiners should be paid first ? 


The Times Hdscanouet Supplement wrote 
further :— 


“The Commission suggests several changes to 
secure efficiency.’ Many of these will require 
Parliamentary legislation, and it recommends the 
setting up of a statutory commission to carry out 
the consequent changes in University and 
college statutes, and where necessary, to revise 
trusts.” 


Some of the conditions laid down by the 
Bengal Government also are meant to secure 
efficiency. 

‘The far-reaching changes recommended to 
be made by the Commission: need not be 
pointed out forcibly ; they are obvious. 

The Government Grant.Committee have 
quoted Mr. Fisher in support of their posi- 
tion, thus :— 


“No one appreciates more. fully than myself 
the vital importance of preserving the liberty and 
autonomy of the Universities within the general 
lines laid down under their constitution. The 
State is, in my opinion, not competent to direct 
the work of education and disinterested research 
which is carried on by Universities, and the respon- 
sibility for its conduct must rest solely with their 
Governing Bodies and Teachers. This is a prin- 
ciple which has always been observed ia the 
distribution of the funds which Parliament has 
voted for subsidising University work ; and so 
long as I have any hand in shaping the national 
system’ of education, I intend to observe this 
principle.” 

It will, therefore, we hope, be admitted 
by the Caloutta University that what Mr. 
Fisher did, did not in any way interfere 
with the ‘liberty and autonomy of the- 
Universities.” And what he did, was to 
introduce “without comment” in the House 
of Commons on the 24th of July last the 


NOTES 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge B:Il, 
of which we quote two sections below. i 

1. There shall be two bodies of Commissioners 
io be styled respectively “the University of Oxfcrd 
Jommissioners” and “the University of Cambridge 
commissioners”. at 

6. Subject to the provisions of ‘this Act the 
Commissioners shall, from and after the first day 
of January, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, 
make statutes and regulations for the University, 
its colleges and halls, and any emoluments, en- 
dowments, trusts, foundations, gifts, offices, or 
institutions in or connected with the Universisy 
in general accordance with the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Royal Commissicn 
but with such modifications as may, after the 
consideration of any representations made to them, 
appear to them expedient. 
_ If these do not in any way infrings 
the liberty of the two British Universities, 
it is difficult to see how conditions like 
those laid down by the Bengal Governmen; 
can take away the “freedom” of the Cal- 
cutta University. Surely .it will not be 
pretended that an official University in 
dependent India ‘is freer than the two old 
British Universities in independent England. 

The Bengal Legislative Councillors will 
betray their trust and make themselves the 
laughing-stock of the public if they submit 
to be browbeaten into making unconditional 
grants, f 

If any of the existing rights of’ the 
University be ever proposed to be taken 
away, directly or indirectly; we shall be the 
first to protest. But we cannot agree to abuse 
the Government from a spirit of partisanship 
simply because it is fhe Government. #2.3> ' 

We have also said repeatedly that:Govern- 








ment should wipe out the present debts of: the. 


University. As-regards Government education- 
al grants in-géneéral, our distinct opinidif “is, 
that until fulfprovision has been made fòr free 
and universal elementary education of -both 
girls and boys in Bengal, Government ‘grants 
to Universities, Colleges,and Secondary.Schools 


should not be: increased, - -The bulk of ‘the. 


revenues of. the couritry’ comes from the 
peasants, the labourers, the villagers, tlie. masses. 
Until, therefore, elementary education has 
been fully provided for and-all villages. have 
had facilities for agricultural and technical 
education, no other kind of education has any 
claim on state revenues, 


Development of Resources. 
When speaking of the development of 
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the resources of the country, we generally 
think only of its material resources. But 
the chief wealth of a country consists in 
the mind and muscles of its inhabitants 


‘Therefore, the education of all the people, 


including the training of the body, shoula 
not be lost sight of. And in fact, unless the 
minds and bodies of the entire nation are 
developed and trained, its material resources 
cannot be fully developed and utilised. 


“A Bare-faced Robbery”. 


In the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 
24th December last, Mr. St. Nihal Singh 
draws attention to a “fare-faced robbery”, 
thus :— ` aoe 


While I was recently in Calcutta, I came 
upon an instance which clearly showed how 
the present system of « governance in Indie 
subordinates Indian to British interests. Upon 
visiting the “Imperial” Library, I was- informed 
that, despite its grandiloquent name, it was not 
a “Copyright Library”—that though any Fone 
who seeks to copyright any work must deposit 
two copies of itat the Copyright Office, not a 
single volume of the works thus deposited is . 
sent to that Library. 


“Where are the ‘Copyright Libraries’ in India P” 
I asked. 

“There is none,” I was told. 

“What happens to the copies which persons 
desirous of copyrighting their works in India are 
compelled by law to deposit P”. I-questioned. 

- Both copies of ach work registered for 
copyright in India are sent off to London, one to 


% be ‘kept “at the India Office, and the other to be 


gent to the British Museum,” I was informed, 
“Why this literary drain from India ?” 
I put that question to the Librarian of the 
“Imperial” Library—Mr. J. A. Chapman. He 


‘dedlared that it was the “worst scandal-he knew 


of’— a “bare-faced robbery, for -which no-excuse 
whatever exists.” f ~ 

«ka I quote you 
man, oe AaS , , 
` = >Certainly. Do what you like,” the Librarian, 
with righteous wrath, rejoined. “You cannot 
‘express my feelings too strongly: . I think that 
itis atrocious that there should not be a single 
‘Copyright’ Library in the „whole of India, and 
that both, copies of each’ work registered in this 
country . should be exported to Britain, simply 
because the people of India have not the power 
to stop such exploitation.” 


High Court Vakils and Barristers. 


‘In some previous issues we have expressed 
our view that the position of barristers and 


>” I asked Mr. Chap- 


láz 


HigL Court vakils should be. equalised. We 
have, therefore, much pleasure -to support 
the Sill to further.amend the Legal Practi- 
tioners Act, 1879, introduced for the purpose 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy in the Legislative 
assembly. i 


Corrections, 


“n the article on A Hero of Old Maha- 
rasltra in our December No. 


P, 748 col. 2, 1. 23 for Mughal read Mughals 
TAB poy 30 „ March ,, march 
x 47 ,, forces ,, force 
"46 „ 1 ,, 35 ,, Asabet ,, Asalat 
h f Ad 4, chanki „ chauki 
51 ,, distinction „ destruction 
77 a 24 4 „ Kalapiada „ Kalapiadas 
18 „ i. 3881 ,„ il, 481 
749 „ 1 „12 5 bythe ,, with 
F50 4, p 5, 45 4, part » parts 
751 „o 5 » L 5 given ,, the one 
accepted 
„o ay 2 „ 10 ag 39th „ the 39th 
15 ,, Charles X,, Charles XII 


` Amrit Rao Nimbalkar in 
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To p. 750, col. 1, line 18 add Note— „ > 

“Dhana told Rajaram that Santa had 
acquired too much power, and that as he was 
a good general he was aspiring to carve out 


‘an independent kingdom for himself; and. 


therefore he ought to be killed. Rajaram and 
Dhana then started with a large army, placing. 
their Van, and 
attacked Santa. Amrit Rao was slain... 
Rajaram and Dhana returned to Jinji and 
Santa came back to his home” [ Dil. 122 a. ] 





In the Modern Review for December, 1922, 
on page 716, left hand column, ninth line from 
bottom, Mr. Harindranath Chattopadhyaya’s 
book of verse The Coloured Garden has been 
erroneously styled Colored Stars through an 
unfortunate oversight. 





In the present number on page 83 the 
illustration shows “Sage, Dwijendranath 
Tagore Writing at his residence Nichu-Bangla, 
at Shantiniketan”, and not “the Poet taking a 
class at Shantiniketan”’. ` 
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BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


CHAPTER 8. 


ITH the breaking down of this last 
barrier a fresh flood of rebellious- 
ness surged through Benoy’s heart, 

and when he left the house he seemed to 
be flying through the air,—his feet touched 
ground so lightly. He wanted to proclaim 
to all whom he met that at last he was free 
from the bonds which had held him so long. 

Just as he was passing number 78, he inet 
Paresh Babu coming from the opposite 
direction. 

“Come in, come in,” said Paresh Babu, 
“Im delighted to see you, Binoy Babu,” and 
he took him into his sitting-room which 
looked-on the street. It was furnished with 
a small table, with a wooden-backed bench on 
one side, and two cane chairs on the other. 
On one wall was hanging a coloured picture 
of Christ and on the other a photograph of 
Keshab Chandra Sen. On the table, were 
some newspapers neatly folded and kept in 
place by a lead paper-weight. A small book- 


case stood in the corner on the upper shelf . 


of which stood a complete set of Theodore 
Parker’s works arranged in a row. On the 
top of the bookcase was a globe covered with 
a cloth. 

Binoy'took a seat and his heart began to 
beat agitatedly at the thought of one who 
might enter by the door behind him. 

Paresh Babu said: “Sucharita goes 
every Monday to teach the daughter of a 
friend of mine, and as they have a boy of 
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the same age as Satish, he has gone with his 
sister. Ihave just returned from escorting 
them there. If Ihad been a little later, I 
might have missed you.” 

At this piece of news Binoy felt both a 
sense of relief and a pang of disappointment. 

It was easy enough however to talk with 
Paresh Babu and in the course of conversation 
Binoy had soon told him all about himself, 
-~how he was an orphan and how his uncle 
lived with his aunt in the country looking 
after some landed property,—how he had 
studied tegether with his two cousins until 


_the elder kad taken up practice as a pleader 


in the district court and the younger had 
died of cholera. His uncle’s desire had been 
to make Binoy a deputy magistrate, but 
Binoy, having no ambition for such a life, 
was spending his time in all kinds of profitless 
tasks, 


In this way nearly an hour passed. To 
stay on without any apparent reason would 
have appeared impolite, so Binoy rose to go 
and said, “I’m sorry to have missed seeing. 
my friend Satish. Tell him that I called.” 

Paresh Babu replied : “If you wait a little 
you will ses them. They will be back very 
soon.” j 

Binoy felt ashamed to take advantage of such 
a casual suggestion. If he had been pressed 
ever so little more, he would have stayed on, 
but Paresh Babu wasa man of few words 
and not given to urging people against their 
will, so he had to bid farewell." Paresh Babu 
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mere:y saying: “I shall be happy to see you 
now and then, if you will come.” 

Binoy had nothing urgent to take him 
home. It is true he wrote for the papers and 
every one praised his English. style, but for 
some days he had not been able to give his 
mind to writing and whenever he sat at his 
table his mind would begin to wander. $o, 
without any particular reason, he satntered 
along in the opposite direction, 

He had hardly gone a few steps before he 
keard a shrill boyish voice calling out “Binoy 
Babu, Binoy Babu.” 

Looking up he saw Satish peeping out 
of a hackney cab and beckoning to him. From 


the glimpse of a sariand the white sleeve - 


of a bodice it was not difficult to guess who 
the other occupant of the cab was. 

According to Bengali etiquette it was not 
possible for Binoy to look into the cab, but 
before another moment had passed Satish 
kad jumped out and seizing him by the hand 
was saying: “Come into the house, Binoy 
Baba.” 

“T have just this 
there,” explained Binoy. 

“But I wasn’t at home, so you must come 
in again,” Satish persisted, 

Binoy was unable to resist Satish’s pleading 
and entering the house with his captive, Satish 
called out: “Father, I have brought Binoy 
Babu back again P’ 

The old gentleman came out of his room 
smiling and saying : “You’ve fallen into firm 
hands, Binoy Babu, and won't easily escape 
this time. Satish, go and call your sister.” 

Binoy stepped into the room, his heart 
beating fast and furiously, Paresh Babu 
enquired, “You're out of breath I see, 
has Satish is a caution !” 

When Satish brought his 
the room Binoy first became aware of a 
delicate perfume. Then he heard Paresh 
Babu saying : “Radha, Binoy Babu has come, 
You remember him of course.” 

As Binoy looked up timidly he saw 
Sucharita bow and take a chair opposite 
him. This time he did not omit to return 
the salutation. 

“Yes,” said Sucharita, “Binoy Babu 
was passing along and the moment Satish saw 
him he jumped out of the gharry and 
captured him. Perhaps, Binoy Babu, you were 
going on some business—-I hope he has not 
inconvenienced you ?” 

' Benoy had not dared to hope that 


moment come from 


sister into 
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Sucharita would address any words ‘to him 
personally. He was so taken aback that 
he could but reply hurriedly: “No, no, I 
had nothing to do and am not at all 


inconvenienced.” 


Satish, pulling at his sister’s dress, said : 
“Didi, give me the key please, I want to 
show Binoy Babu that musical box of ours.” 

Sucharita laughed as she said : “What ! 
Already begun? Mr. Chatterbox’s friends 
never know any peace. ‘The musical box they 
must hear to begin with, to say nothing of 
their other trials and tribulations. Binoy 
Babu, I must warn you, the exactions of this 
little friend of yours are endless, I doubt 
whether you'll be able to bear them.” 

Binoy for the life of him could not see 
how to reply to Sucharita with equal natural- 
ness, He vowed not to show the least 
bashfulness, but all that he succeeded in 
uttering were afew broken phrases: “No, 
no,—not at all,—please don’t be—I’d really 
enjoy it.” 

Satish took away the keys from his sister 
and brought in the musical box. It consisted 
of a glass case with a model ship reposing on 
silken waves inside. On its being wound up a 
tune was played and the ship rocked to the 
rhythm. Satish’s glances beamed from the 
ship to Binoy’s face and back again to the 
ship-—he could hardly contain his excitement. 

Thus was Satish the means of helping 
Binoy to break through his awkwardness, and 
it gradually became possible for him to look 
straight up at Sucharita’s face, while talking 
to her, tk 

A. little later, Lila, one of Paresh Babu’s 
own daughters, came in and said: “Mothe 
wants all of you to come upstairs into the 
verandah,” š 


CHAPTER 9, 


Upstairs, on the terrace over the portico 
a table was spread with a white cloth, anc 
round it chairs were arranged. On the 
cornice outside the railings there stood” a row 
of plants in tubs, and looking down one 
could see by the side of the street the glossy 
rainwashed foliage of Sirish and Krishna. 
chura trees, 

The sun had not yet set and its slanting 
rays shone wanly on one corner of the terrace 

There was no one there, when Paresl 
Babu took Binoy upstairs, but in a momen’ 
Satish arrived bringing with him a black anc 
white hairy terrier, Its ‘name was Khndé 
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(Tiny} and Satish showed off all its tricks. 
Tt could salam with one of its paws, bow its 
head down to the ground, and beg for biscuit. 
For the glory that Khudé. thus earned Satish 
took all the credit. Khud& himself was nos 
an enthusiast for credit,—to him the biscnis 
` was the more real thing. 

Now and then, from a room near by, the 
prattle of girls’ voices, mingled with little 
bursts of laughter, could be heard, togethe~ 
with the occasional sound of a man’s voice. 
Along with this stream of gaiety, there was 
borne into Binoy’s mind a new sense o 
sweetness, touched with a pang of envy 
Never before in his life had he come acros: 
the rippling merriment of girls at home 
Now this music sounded so close, and ye 
it was so far away for him. Poor distracte¢ 
Binoy was quite unable to give any attentior 
to what Satish was chattering away beside 
him. 

Paresh Babu’s wife now arrived on the 
scene with her three daughters and a young 
man who was a distant relative. Her name 
was Baroda. She was no longer young, thougl 
it was easy to see that she had dressed wit 
special care. She had lived quite a simple 
life in her early days and then had all of « 
sudden developed an anxiety to keep pace 
with advanced Society. Therefore it was 
that her silk sari rustled so vigorously and 
her high-heeled shoes made such a clatter 
She was always careful about keeping clear 
the distinction between things that were 
Brahmo and things that were not. It was or 
thisaccount she had changed the orthodox 
name of Radharani to Sucharita. 

Her eldest daughter’s name was Labonya. 
She was stout, of.a cheery and sociable 
disposition, and loved gossip. Her face 
was chubby, her eyes large, and her com- 
plexion dark and glossy. She herself was 


inclined to be rather careless about her 
dress, but in this matter she was kept 
strictly under her mother’s control. She 


hated high-heeled shoes but had to wear 
them, and whenever she went out in the 
„afternoon her mother insisted on putting 
powder and rouge on her cheeks. Be- 
cause of her stoutness her bodices were 
made so tight that when Labonya was re- 
leased by her mother from the dressing room 
She looked like a bale just out of the 
press. 

The middle daughter’s name was Lolita 
She was almost exactly the opposite o: 
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her elder sister. She was taller and darker, 


quite thin, followed her own rules, and 
though sparing of words, she could on 
occasion make .very cutting remarks. Her 


mother, in her heart of hearts, was afraid 
of her, and took care not to rouse her 
temper. 

The youngest, Lila, was only ten years 
old. She was a regular tomboy, always 
struggling and fighting with Satish. 
Especially was it a disputed point as to 
who could slaim the rightful ownership. of 
Khudé. If the dog itself had been con- 
sulted it is doubtiul whether he would 
have chosen either of them as its master, 
though, if anything, he probably had a 
slight preference for Satish whose discipline 
he found it easier to bear than the onslaught 
of Lila’s caresses. 

“As soon as Mistress Baroda came out on 
to the terrace, Binoy stood up and made her 
a low bow. Paresh Babu introduced him 
with : “This is the friend in whose house the 

her day—” 

" “Oh i exclaimed Baroda effusively, “How 
kind you were ? We are most ea to you.” 

Binoy. became so bashful at this display 
of gratitude that he was at a loss for a 
suitable answer. 

He was also introduced to the young man 
who had ascompanied the girls. His name 
was Sudhir and he was still at college read- 
ing for his B.A. He was pleasant looking, 
fair in complexion, wore spectacles and had 
a small moustache. He seemed a fidgety 
kind of person as he could net sib still for a 
moment, but was always on the move, keeping 
the girls lively with his teasing and joking. 
The girls kept on scolding him, but never- 
theless could not get on without their Sudhir. 
He was always ready todo their shopping 
for them, or: accompany then: to the Circus, 
or the Zoological Gardens. Sudhir’s unres- 
trained familiarity with these girls was quite 
new to Binoy, in fact it gave him something 
of a shock. His first impulse was one of 
condemnation, but this soon became tempered 
with a tinge of jealousy. 

“It seems to me I’ve seen you once or 
twice at the Brahmo Samaj services,” 
observed Baroda by way of introduction. 

Binoy suddenly felt as if he had been 
found out in some crime,.as he admitted, 
with unnecessary apology in his tone that 
he had once or twice been to hear Keshub 
Babu preach. ` d 
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“I suppose you are reading at college ?” 
Baroda next asked him. 

“No, Ive finished with college.” 

“How far did you read ?” 

“I have taken my m. A.” 

This seemed to inspire Baroda with a due 
sense of respect for this boyish-looking youth. 
Eeaving a sigh, she looked towards Paresh 
Babu as she remarked: “If our Manu had 
lived he would by now have taken his m.a.” 

Eer first child, Manoranjan, had died at 
the age of nine, and’ whenever she heard of 
any young man who had done well in his 
examination, or had obtained a good post, or 
had written a good book, Mistress Baroda 
immediately thought that if only her son had 
l:ved he would have done the same. 

However that may be, after his loss she had 
taken it on herself, as a special duty, to make 
known to society the virtues of her three 
daughters. She did not neglect this oppor- 
tanity of informing Binoy how studious her 
caughters were, nor did she conceal from him 
what their English governess had said about 
their intelligence and high qualities. When 
cn the Prize Day of the Girls’ School, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his wife had been 
present, Labonya had been specially selected 
from amongst the girls of the whole school 
for garlanding them, and Binoy was even 
privileged to hear the exact words of the 
ecmplimentary remark which the Governor’s 
wife had addressed to her. 

At length Baroda wound up by saying to 
Labonya : “Bring that piece of embroidery, 
Cear, for which you got a prize.” This figure 
cf a parrot worked in wool had long been 
famous to all their relatives and visitors. It 
had been manufactured with infinite pains 
end after many months with the constant 
help of her governess, so that there was not 
much of Labonya’s own handiwork in it, but 
there was no escaping the ceremony of exhi- 
biting it to each new visitor. 

At first Paresh Babu used to object but 
had ceased to do so on finding that his pro- 
tests were fruitless. 

While Binoy was engaged in showing 
she proper amount of wonder and apprecia- 
sion for this work of art, the servant came 
n with a letter for Paresh Babu. When 
ae read it, Paresh Babu’s face lighted up 
with pleasure as he said to the servant : 
‘Bring the gentleman upstairs.” 

“Who is it 2” asked’ Mistress Baroda. 

“The son of my old friend Krishnadayal 
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has come to call on me,” replied Paresh 
Babu. 

Binoy’s heart suddenly stood still and ‘he 
turned pale. He sat with his hands clenched 
as though preparing to stand firm under some 
attack. He felt sure that Gora would be 
struck unfavourably with the ways of these 
people and that he would judge them accord- 
ingly, and he made ready to champion them 
in anticipation, 


Cuarrer 10, 


Sucharita was arranging the eatables on 
a tray in the passage—this she now made 
over toa servant to be handed round and 
came and sat out on the terrace. And as 
the servant came in, he was followed by 


Gora. Everyone was struck with his size 
and the whiteness of his complexion. He 
had a caste-mark of Ganges-clay on his 


forehead, and was wearing a course dhati 
and an old fashioned short jacket tied with 
ribbon. His shoes were country-made, with 
turned-up toes. He came in like an incar- 
nate image of revolt against Modernity. Even 
Binoy had never before seen him in such 
martial guise. 

It was trne that Gora today was full of 
fiery protest against things as they happened 
to be, and there was a special reason for it. 

He had started the day before, on a steam- 
er, for the bathing festival at Tribeni. At 
the wayside station crowds of women pilgrims, 
accompanied by one or two men, had been 
getting ‘on as passengers. In their anxiety 
to get a place there had been some elbowing 
and jostling and, what with the mud on their 
feet and the single slippery plank which 
served as\ gangway, sdme slipped and fell 
while others were actually pushed over ito 
the water by the sailors. Some had managed 
to get a place for themselves but had missed 
their companions in the crush. On the top of 
all this was the rain, occasional showers of 
which kept on drenching them and the deck, 
where they had to sit, was coated with a slimy 
mud, Their faces betokened hopeless harass- 
ment, their eyes a pitiful anxiety. Only too 
well did they know that such weak and insig- 
nificant creatures could expect no help from 
captain or crew, so that every movement of 
theirs was full of a timid apprehension. 
Gora was the only one who was doing his 
best to help these pilgrims in their distressful 
plight. l 

Leaning over the railings of the upper 


in. Ms 
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first-class deck, stood an Englishman and a 
modernized Bengali Babu, smoking cigars 
and laughing and talking together as they 
watched the fun. Every now and then, when 


. one of the unfortunate pilgrims got into a 


specially awkward predicament, the English- 


- man laughed, and. the Bengali joined in. 


r 


After they had passed two or three 
stations in this manner, Gora could bear it 
no longer. Going on to the upper deck se 
said in a voice of thunder: “Enough of this ! 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves ?” 

The Englishman merely stared fiercely at 
Gora from head to foot. The Bengali 
vouchsafed a reply: “Ashamed ?” he sneered. 
“Of course I am, to see the utter stupidity 
of these animals !”’ 

“There are worse beasts than ignorant 


-people,” flung out Gora with a flaming faze, 


“men without hearts.” 

“Get out of here !” retorted the Bengali, 
getting excited. “You have no business to 
come up to the First Class.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Gora, “my place is 
not-with such as you, it is with those pcor 
pilgrims there. But I warn you not to 
compel mé to come again to this class of 
yours !”—with which he rushed back to the 
lower deck. f 

After this incident, the Englishman leared 
baek in his deck chair, with his feet up on 
the railing, and was immersed in a novel. 
His Bengali fellow-passenger made one or 
two attempts to pick up the thread of tkeir 
conversation, but without success. Then, to 
prove that he was not on the side of she 
common herd of his countrymen, he called 
the khansama and asked him whether 
he could give him some roast chicken. 
The khansama replied that he had ncth- 
ing but tea and bread and butter, where- 
upon he exclaimed in English, so that the 
saheb could hear: “The arrangements for 
our creature comforts on this steamer are 
scandalous !” 

His companion, however, ignored the 
overture ; and even when, shortly after, 
the Englishman’s newspaper blew off the 
table, and the Bengali jumped out of his 
chair to pick it up and put it back, he 
was not rewarded with a word of thanks. 

When getting off at Chandernagore, the 
saheb suddenly went up to Gora, and lifting 
his hat slightly, said, “I beg your pardon for 
my conduct. I am ashamed of myself,’ —and 
then hurried off, 
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What was blazing within Gora, however, 
was the indignation that an educated country- 
man of his could go to the length of joining a 
foreigner. in exulting over the sorry plight af 
his own’ people and laugh at them’ with 
an assumption of superiority. That the 
people of his country had laid themselves 
open to all kinds of insult and insolent be- 
haviour, that they had come to the pass of 
accepting it as inevitable to be treated 


like animals and their more fortunate 
compatrioss of regarding such treatment 
as bus natural and proper —the root 


cause of all this Gora knew to be the deep- 
seated ignorance which pervaded the country, 
and this thought nearly broke his heart. 
But what hurt him most was the fact that 
the educated people did not take on their 
own shoulders the burden of this eternal shame 
and insult, but rather, could glory in their 
own comparative immunity. It was for this 
reason that Gora, to show his contempt for 
all the book-learning and slavish conventions 
of such educated people, had come to the 
Brahmo’s house with the mark of the 
Ganges-clay on his forehead and these pecu- 
liar rustic shoes on his feet. 

“O Lord!” said Binoy to himself, “Gora is 
out in full war-paint.” His heart sank within 
him atthe bare thought of what Gora might 
say and do next, and he in turn felt called 
upon to gird himself for the defence. 

While Mistress Baroda had been talking 
with Binoy, Satish had perforce to be content 
to amuse himself with a top in one corner of 
the terrace. At the sight of Gora he lost all 
interest in this occupation and, edging slowly 
up to Binoy’s chair, stared at the new visitor as 
he asked in a whisper : “Is that your friend ?” 

“Yes,” replied Binoy. 

Gora had given just one glance at Binoy 
and thereafter ignored his presence. He 
saluted Paresh Babu in due form, and then 
without any appearance of constraint he drew 
one of the chairs a little away from the table 
and sat cown. As for the ladies, orthodox 
etiquette demanded that he should not give 
any sign that he was even aware of their 
presence. 

Mistiess Baroda had just decided to re- 
move her daughters from the neighbourhood 
of this unmannerly boor; when Paresh Babu 
introduced him. to her as the son of an old 
friend, whereupon Gora turned towards her 
and bowed. 


Sucharita had often heard about Gora 
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from Binoy, but she did not understand 
that this visitor was he. At first sight she 
felt a certain resentment towards him, for she 
had neither the training nor the patience 
to put up with educated people who could 
still hold on to strict orthodoxy. 

Paresh Babu began to make enquiries 
after his boyhood’s friend Krishnadayal, and 
to recount incidents of their student days. 
‘Amongst the college students of those 
days,” said he, “we were the worst pair of 
iconoclasts you could imagine—we had no 
vestige of respect for traditions—we regarded 
the taking of unorthodox food as our actual 
duty. How many evenings have we spent 
eating forbidden food in a Mussulman’s shop 
near College Square, and then sitting up till 
midnight discussing how we would reform 
Hindu Society !” 

Baroda here interposed the question : 
“ And what are your friend’s views now-a- 
days?” 

“Now he strictly observes all orthodox 
customs,” replied Gora. . 

“Ts he not ashamed of himself?” asked 
Baroda, her whole body ablaze with indig- 
nation. 

“Shame is a sign of a weak character,” 
laughed Gora. “Some people are even 
ashamed to acknowledge their own fathers.” 

“Wasnt he formerly a Brahmo ?” enquired 
Baroda. 

“T also was once a Brahmo!” replied 
Gora. 

“And you now have faith in a deity that 
has ñnite form ?” asked Baroda. ; 

“Im not so superstitious as to show 
contempt for finite forms without justifica- 
tion,” answered Gora. “Can form be belittled 
merely by reviling it? Has any one been 
able to penetrate its mystery ?” 

“But form is limited,” interrupted Paresh 
Babu in his gentle voice, 

“Nothing can become manifest unless it 
has limits,” argued Gora. “The Infinite 
has taken the help of form in order to mani- 
fest Himself, otherwise how could He be 
revealed? That which is unrevealed cannot 
attain perfection. The formless is fulfilled in 
forms just as thought is perfected in words.” 

“You mean to say that form is more per- 
fect than the formless ?” exclaimed Baroda 
shakmg her head unconvinced. 

“Tt matters little what I mean,” replied 
Gora. "The world does not depend for its 
form on what ‘I say. If the formless had 
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been the real perfection then form would 
have found no place in the universe at 
all.” 

Sucharita heartily wished someone would 
humiliate this arrogant youth by vanquishing 
him in argument, and she was angry to see 
Binoy sitting quietly by, without opening his 
mouth. Gora’s very violence of tone seemed 
to be bringing her strength for a crushing 
reply. At this moment, however, the servant 
brought in a kettle of hot water and Su- 
charita had to busy herself making the tea, 
while Binoy occasionally darted an inquiring 
glance in her direction. | 

Although there was not much difference 
between Gora and Binoy on matters relating 
to worship, yet that Gora should have come 
uninvited into this Brahmo home-and shown 
such uncompromising hostility, pained Binoy 
deeply. He was filled with admiration for 
Paresh Babu’s calm self-control,—his benign 
serenity, raised into the heights of aloofness 
above both sides of the argument,—when he 
contrasted it with Gora’s aggressive demeanour. 
Opinions are nothing, thought he to himself,— 
better than all is the self-contained calm of 
true realization. What does it matter which 
argument is true and which is false—what 
has been gained within is the real thing. 

Paresh Babu in the course of the discussion, 
every now and then closed his eyes and took 
a plunge into the depths of his being—this 
was a habit of his—and Binoy watched, fasci- 
nated, the peace that shone on his countenance 
while his mind was thus turned inwards. It 
was a great disappointment to him to find that 
Gora’s reverence did not flow out towards this 
venerable man and help him to keep a res- 
traint on his tongue. Š 

When Sucharita had finished pouring out 
several cups of tea, she’ looked enquiringly 
towards Paresh Babu. She was in perplexity 
as to which of the guests she should offer 
tea to. 

Mistress Baroda looked at Gora and burst 
out with: “You, I suppose, do not talee any 
of these things !” 

“No !” replied Gora with decision. 

“Why ?” persisted Baroda. “Are you afraid 
of losing caste ?” 

“Yes,” answered Gora. 

“Then you believe in caste ?” 

“Is caste a thing of my own creation that 
I should not believe in it? Since I own 
R to society, I must respect caste 
also,” 
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“Are you then bound to obey society in 
all matters ?” asked Baroda. 

“Not to obey society is to destroy it,” 
replied Gora. 

“What if it is destroyed ?” 

“You might as well ask what harm there 
is in cutting off the branch ‘on which one is 
seated |” 

“Mother, what’s the good of all this use- 
less argument ?” called out Sucharita in 
vexation, “He will not eat with us and 
there’s an end of it 1” 

Gora fixed his gaze on Sucharita for a 
moment, while she, looking towards Bincy, 
asked. with some hesitation : “Do you — ?” 

Binoy had never in his life taken tea. He 
had given up eating bread or biscuits made 
by Mussulmans long ago, but to-day he felt 
that he was in duty bound to eat and drink 
whatever was offered, so with an effort he 
looked up straight as he said: “Yes, of 
course, I will !” and then he glanced at Gora, 
on whose face there played a faint sarcastic 
smile, 

Binoy manfully drank up his tea, though 
it was bitter and unpalatable to his taste. 

“What a nice boy, this Binoy !” was 
Baroda’s unspoken commentand, turning 
her back on Gora, she gave all her attention 
to him. When he observed this, Paresh Baku 
quietly drew his chair up to Gora and began 
to talk with him apart, in an undertone. 

Another visitor was now announced, 
They all welcomed him as Panu Babu, though 
his real name was Haran-chandra Nag. He 
had a reputation in his own circle as having 
extraordinary learning and intelligence and 
though nothing had been actually said on 
either side, it was dn the air that he would 
marry Sucharita. ¿There was certainly no 
room for doubt that he had an inclination im 
that direction and all her girl friends persis- 
tently chaffed Sucharita on the subject. 

Panu Babu taught ina school, for which 
reason mother did not think much of this 
meré schoolmaster. She indeed made it 
quite plain that it was as well he had not 
dared to make up to any of her own 
daughters. The sons-in-law of her dreams 
were enterprising knight-errants whose one 
object of pursuit should be Deputy-Magis- 
trateship: 

As Sucharita offered Haran Babu a cup cf 
tea, Labonya from a safe distance gave her a 
méaning glance and puckered up her month 
in a smile, 
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This did not escape Binoy, for within th's 
brief space of time his vision had become 
unusually alert and penetrating in certain 
matters, though he had not formerly been 
famous for his powers of observation ! 
It struck Binoy as an unfair disposition of 
Providence that these two, Haran and Sudhir, 
should be so intimately bound up with the 
family history as to have become objects cf 
secret signs between the girls of the house. 

Inte Sucharita’s mind, on the other hand, 
the arrival of Haran on the scene brought a 
glimmer of hope. If but this new champion 
of hers should succeed in bringing the 
haughty conqueror to the dust, she would 
feel avenged. At any other time Haran’s 
argumentativeness only irritated her, but to- 
day she welcomed this knight of wordiness 
with joy and she was lavish in her supply of 
armour in the shape of tea and cakes, 

“Panu Babu, here is our friend—” began 
Paresh Babu, 

But Haran cut him short with: “Oh! 
I know him very well! At one time he 
was an enthusiastic member of our Brahmo 
Samaj,” and with this he turned away from 
Gora and gave all his attention to his cup of 
tea. 

At that time only one or two Bengalis had 
passed the Civil Service examination and 
Sudhir was describing the reception given to 
one of them on his return home from England. 

“What does it matter,” snapped ous 
Haran, “how well Bengalis may do in 
their examinations, they will never be any 
good as administrators,” And in order to 
demonstrate that no Bengali could carry on 
the work of a district, he waxed eloquens 
on the various defects and weaknesses of the 
Bengali character. 

Gora’s face reddened visibly as this tirade 
proceeded, but subduing his lion’s roar as far 
as he could, he broke in at length with: 
“If that is your honest opinion, aren’t you. 
ashamed to be sitting comfortably at this 
table munching bread and buiter ?” 

“What would you have me do ?” asked 
Haran raising his eyebrows in astonishment. 

“Hither try to remove the stain from the 
Bengali character, or go and hang yourself I” 
replied Gora. “Is it such an easy thing to 
say that our nation will never accomplish 
anything ? I wonder your bread didn’t 
choke you !” 

“Mustn’t I speak out the truth P” asked 
Haran, 
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“I beg your pardon,” continued Gora with 
heat, “but if you really believed what you 
say, you could not have held forth about it so 
glibly. It is because you know it to be false 
that it comes so easily from your lips. Let 
me tel you, Haran Babu, falseliood is a sin, 
faise censure is a still greater sin, but there 
ars few sins to compare with the false revile- 
mant of one’s own people |” 

Haran was quivering with rising anger, 
ard when Gora added: “Do you imagine 
that you are the one superior person 
amongst all your countrymen? That you 
alme are entitled to give vent to your 
fulminations against them and the rest of 
us, on behalf of our forefathers, are quietly 
to submit to your indictment !”’—it became 
impossible for Haran to give up his position 
ar.d his abuse of the Bengalis was continued 
in a still higher pitch. He referred to many 
kiuds of evil customs prevalent in Bengali 
scciety : so long as these remained, said he, 
tere was absolutely no hope for the race. 

‘What you say about evil customs,” said 
Gora scornfully, “you have merely learnt off 
by heart from English books—you know 
noshing at all about the matter at first hand. 
When you are able to contemn all the evil 
customs of the English with as much honest 
indignation, you will have a right to talk.” 

Paresh tried his best to change the 
subject bub it was impossible to check the 
irfuriated Haran. Meanwhile the sun went 
down, and the sky became glorious with the 
radiance which shone through the fringe of 
coud, And in spite of all the turmoil of the 
wordy warfare, the strains of some music 
seemed to fill Binoy’s heart, 

As this was the time for his evening medi- 
tation, Paresh left the terrace and going down 
into the garden seated himself beneath a 
ciampak tree. 

Baroda had conceived a thorough dislike 
for Gora, nor was Haran a favourite of hers. 
When she could stand their discussion no 
longer she turned to Binoy and said : “Come 
Emoy Babu, let’s go inside.” 

Binoy could do no less to mark his appre- 
ciation of the special favour thus shown to 
him by Mistress Baroda than meekly to 
follow her into the room. Baroda called to 
her daughters to follow them, while Satish, 
sasing the hopelessness of the discussion 
csming to an end made his exit with his dog. 

Paroda turned the opportunity to account 
by discoursing to. Binoy on the accomplish- 
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ments of her daughters and turning to 
Lakonya said, “Bring your album, dear, and 
show it to Binoy Babu, will you ?” 

Labonya was so accustomed to showing 


this album to the latest visitor that she was - 


always ou the look: out for this request, and 
in fact had been feeling disappointed that & 
the discussion should be proving so unending. 

On opening the album Binoy saw some 
English poems of Moore and Longfellow 
written in it. The capital letters and titles 
of the poems were done in ornamental charac- 
ters, and the hand-writing showed the greatest 
neatness and care. His admiration was un- 
affected, for in those days it reflected no small 
credit on a girl to be able to copy English 
poetry so well, 

When she found Binoy duly over- 
whelmed, Mistress Baroda turned to her 
second daughter with the request, “Lalita, 
darling, that recitation of yours—” 

But Lalita replied very firmly, “No, 
mother, I really cannot, I don’t remember it 
very well,” and turned to look out of the 
window. 

Baroda explained to Binoy that she really 
remembered it perfectly well, but was so 
modest that she did not care to show off. 
She said that she had been like this from 
chi-dhood, and in proof of her assertion she 
recounted one or two instances of her remark- 
able attainments. She added that she was 
so brave that even if she was hurt she would 
not ery, and stated that in these respects 
she much resembled her father. 

Now it was Lila’s turn! At first when 
she was told to recite she began to giggle, 
but as soonas she started, she was like a 
machine wound up, and ein one breath she 
reeled off “Twinkle, twinkle, little star” 
without the least sign of understanding’ its 
meaning. 

Knowing that the next item on the pro- 
gramme was a display of singing, Lalita went 
out of the room, 

The discussion outside had now reached 
its height. Haran had given up all attempts 
at argument and was indulging freely in the 
hottest of words. Sucharita, ashamed and 
vexed at Haran’s lack of self-control, was 
taking Gora’s part, and this fact did not add 
to Haran’s peace of mind, or tend to console 
him. 

The evening sky became dark with heavy 
rain clouds. Hawkers began to sell garlands 
of jasmine in the street with their peculiar 
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cries, Fire-flies twinkled ont on the foliage 
of the trees by the roadside. And a deer 
shadow darkened the water of- the neigh- 
bouring tank, 

‘Binoy now reappeared on the verandah 
to say goodbye, and Paresh Babu said to 
Gora: “Come and see us whenever you like. 
Krishnadayal was like my own brother and 
though our opinions differ now-a-days and 
wa never see or write to each other, yet 
the friendships of boyhood’s days always 
remain part of our flesh and blood. I feel 
very close to you because of my old relations 
with your father.” 

The tranquil and affectionate voice of 
Paresh Babu acted like a charm in calming 
down the argumentative heat of Gora’s mind. 
There had not been much. of reverence in 
Gora’s first salutation to the old man, but now 
at parting, he bowed to him with real respect. 
Of Sucharita he took not the slightest notice, 
for to have shown by the least gesture that 
he was noticing her presence would to him 
have been the height of rudeness. Binoy, 
making a low obeisance to Paresh Babu, bowed 
slightly to Sucharita in turn, and then as if 
somewhat ashamed .of what he had done, he 
hurried after Gora. 

To avoid the ceremony of leave-taking 
Haran had gone inside and was turning over 
the leaves of a Brahmo hymn book which lay 
on the table, but the moment the two guests 
had gone he hastened back to the verandah, 
and said to Paresh Babu: “My dear sir, it’s 
hardly right to introduce the girls to any and 
everyone.” 

Sucharita felt so annoyed that she could 
no: longer conceal her feelings and:exclaimed : 
“If father had followed that advice then we 
shone have never become acquainted with 

ou ! 

“It’s all right if you confine yourself to 
people belonging to your own society,” ex- 
plained Haran.. 

Paresh Babu laughed. “You want us to 
go backto the zenana system over again by 
restricting our expansion within our own 
community. But I myself think that girls 
ought to mix with people of all shades of 
opinion, otherwise they will simply remain 
narrow-minded. Why need we be so 
squeamish about it ?” f 

“I never said they should not mix with 
people of a variety of opinions,” replied Haran. 
“But these fellows don’t even know how to 
behave towards ladies,” 
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“No, ne! exposinlated Paresh. “What 
you take for lack of manners is merely shyness 
—and unless they come into ladies’ society 
that will never be cured.” : - 


CHAPTER 11. 


Haran had been specially anxious the 
other day to put Gora in his proper place and 
to raise the standard of victory before 
Sucharita’s very eyes. At the beginning this 
had been Sucharita’s hope also. But, as it 
turned out, exactly the opposite happened. 
On social and religious matters Sucharita 
could not agree with Gora, but regard for her 
own race and sympathy for her countrymen 
was natural to her, and although she had 
never before discussed the condition of her 
country yes, when she heard Gora thunder 
forth his protest on hearing his own people 
abused, her whole mind echoed a sympathetic 
assent. Never before had she heard anyone 
speak with such force and firm faith about 
the motherland. 

Then, when Haran had spitefully re- 
turned to the charge behind their backs, 
calling Binoy and Gora ill-mannered boors, 
Sucharita in protest against such meanness 
was again drawn to take their side. 

Not that her feeling of revolt against 
Gora. was altogether quelled. Even now 
his aggressively -countrified dress hurt her 


somewhat, She understood somehow that 
in this protesting orthodoxy there was a 
spirit of defiance that it had not the 


naturalness cf real conviction—that it did 
not find its full satisfaction in his own 
faith—that in fact it was assumed in anger 
and arrogance in order to hurt others. 

. That evening in whatever she did when 
at her meal, or while telling Lila stories, 
Sucharita was conscious of some gnawing 
pain deep down in her being, which kept on 
hurting her. The thorn can only be 
extracted if yon know where it is, and 
Sucharita sat alone on the verandah trying 
to locate the thorn which so galled her, 
She tried to allay the uncalled for fever 
of her heart, in the cool of the darkness, 
but all in -vain, The undefined burden 
which she carried made her want to weep, 
but tears world not come. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to 


suppose that Sucharita should be so 
grievously exercised merely because some 
unknown young man” had come with a 
defiantly prominent caste-mark on his 
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brow, or because it had not been possible to 
defeat him in argument and humble his 
pride to the dust. She dismissed this- 
explanation from her mind as altogether 
impossible. Then she blushed with shame 
as the real reason at length dawned on 
her. For two or three hours she had 
been sitting face to face with this young 
man and had even now and again taken 
his part in the argument, and yet he had 


not taken any notice of her nor, 
when he said goodbye, did he seem even 
aware of her. presence, It became clear 


beyond doubt that it was this complete 
indifference to her that hurt her so deeply. 


Binoy had also shewn the awkwardness 
which is natural to those not accustomed 
to ladies’ society, but this awkwardness 


of his had merely been a modest, shrink- 
ing diffidence, of which Gora had not a trace. 

Why was it so impossible for Sucharita 
to bear this hard indifference of Gora’s, or 


to dismiss it from her mind with con- 
tempt? She felt ready to die at the 
remembrance that, even in face of such 


self-control 
herself into the 


neglect, she had not had the 
to refrain from thrusting 
discussion. Once, indeed, when she had 
shown heat at the unfairness of one of 
Haran’s arguments, Gora had looked up 
at her. In his glance there was clearly 
no sign of shyness, but what there was 
in ib did not seem so clear. Did he 
think her to be forward, or wanting ‘to 
show off,—thus to be joining uninvited in 
an argument between men! What did it 
matter what he thought? Nothing at 
all, and yet Sucharita could not help 
feeling pained, ‘She tried hard to forget 
all about it, to wipe it off her memory, 
but she could not. Then she felt angry 
with Gora, and tried to feel a withering 
contempt for him as an arrogant  supersti- 
tion-clonded youth, but still she felt 
humbled in the face of the picture of the 
unflinching gaze of that immense man 
with a voice like thunder, and she was 
quite unable to maintain the dignity of 
her own attitude. ` 

Thus torn between her own conflicting 
feelings, Sucharita sat alone till far into 
the night. The lights were out and every- 
one had retired. She heard the front door 
being shut and by this she knew that 
the servants had finished their work and 
were preparing for bed. 
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At this moment Lolita came out in her 
night dress aud; without saying anything, 
went and stood by the balustrade. Sucharita 
smiled to herself, for she realised that Lolita 
was vexed with her. Sucharita had promised to 
sleep with her that night and had entirely 
forgotten about it. But merely to acknow- 
ledge the forgetfulness would not have 
been any good for appeasing  Lolita,— 
her being able to forget ‘was the real 
fault, And Lolita was not the sort of 
girl to remind anyone of a promise. She 
had determined to keep still in bed, 
without a sign of being hurt, but as time 
passed the keenness of her disappointment 
increased until, able to bear it no. longer, 
she’ had left her bed, just to show quietly 
that she was still awake. 

Sucharita left her chair and going slowly 


up to Lolita embraced her saying ; “Lolita, , 


dear, don’t be angry with me.” 

But Lolita moved away murmuring: 
“Angry ? Why should I be angry? Pray 
keep your seat,” 

“Come, dear, let’s go to bed,” pleaded 
Sucharita taking hold of her hand. 

But Lolita remained where she was. 
without answering, till at last Sucharita 
dragged her along to their bedroom. 

Then, at last, Lolita asked in a choked 


voice: “Why are you so late? Don’t-you 
know it is eleven o’clock. I have heard, 
all the hours strike and now you'll be 


too sleepy for a chat !” 

“I am so sorry, dear,” said Sucharita 
drawing her closer to her breast. 

The fault having been acknowledged, 
Lolita’s anger evaporated and she was molli- 
fied at once. Of whom were you thinking 
sitting alone all this time, Didi? Was 
it of Pann Babu?” °? 

“Oh, get away !” 
a gesture of reproof. 

Lolita could not bear 
fact she would- not even chaff Sucharita 
about him as her other sisters did. The 
very idea that Panu Babu wished to marry 
Sucharita, infuriated her. 

After a few moments of silence Lolita 
started again: “What a nice man Binoy 
Babu is, isn’t he, Didi?” and ‘it could 
not be said that in this question there was. 
no attempt to test what was in Sucharita’s 
mind, Par: 

“Yes, dear, Binoy Babu seems..quite- a 
nice sort of person,” was the reply.. 


cried Sucharita with 


Panu Babu. i In 


‘ 
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This, however, was not at-all in tke 
tone which Lolita had been expecting, £o 
she went-on: “But whatever you say, Did, 
that Gourmohan Babu is altogether insu*- 
ferable. What a nasty complexion am 
what hard features! And such an awful 
prig ! How did he strike you ?” 

“He is far too orthodox for my taste.” 
replied Sucharita. ; i 

“No! No! Ibs not that,” exclaimed 
Lolita. “Why, uncle is very orthodox to6—btt 
that is so different—I—I can’t quite explain 
what-I mean.” l 

“Yés, quite different indeed !” 
Sucharita and, as she recalled Goras 
high white brow with the caste-mark cm 
it; her anger against him flamed up over 
again, for was it not thus:that Gora had a- 
nounced to them all in big letters: “From 
you am I different!” Nothing’ less than 
levelling this 
to the dast could have ‘soothed her sense 
of outrage. f l 

Gradually they stopped talking and fel 
asleep. When it was two o’clock, Sucharita 
woke up and heard the rain pouring down 
in torrents. The lamp in the corner cf 
the room had gone out. Every now ard 
then the lightning flashed through ther 
mosquito net. In the stillness and gloom 
of night, witli the sound of the ceaseless 
rain in her ears, Sucharita felt heavy cf 
heart. She tossed from side to side’ ia 
her effort to sleep and looked with envy 
at the face of Lolita who was in dees 
slumber—but sleep refused to come. 

In her vexation she left the bed and wert 
to the door. Opening it she stood looking 
out on .the roof with the rain sprayinz 
in on her with every gust of wind: All tha 
incidents of that evering came across her mind 
one by one. The picture of Gora’s face, 
all aglow with excitement and lighted 
by the rays of the setting sun, flashed 
out, and ‘all ` the arguments which ` shs 
had , heard, but. forgotten, now cama 
back to her together with the, sound cf 
his deep, strong voice. ; 

His words rang againin her ears: “Thos 
whom you call illiterate- are those to whos 
party I belong. What you call superstitior, 
that is my faith! So long as you do nct 
love your country and take your stand beside 
your own people, I will not stand one worl 
of ‘abuse of the motherland from you.”—To 
which .Panu Babu.. had-replied: - “How can 


laughed 


immense pride -of aloofness - 


such an attitude make for the country’s 
reform ?” Whereupon Gora had roared out: 
“Reform? That can wait a while yet. 
More important than reforms are love 
and respect. Reform’ will come of itself 
from within, after we are a united people. 
You would break up the country into 
a hundred bits by your policy of separate- 
ness. Because, forsooth, our country is 
full of superstitions, you the non-superstitious 
must keep superiorly aloof ! What I say is,— 
may it be my greatest desire never to keep 
apart from the rest, even by becoming supe- 
rior |! When at last we are really one, ther 
which of our orthodox practices shall remain 
and which be abolished, the Country and He 
who is the God of our country, shall 
decide.” 

Panu Babu had retorted: “The country 
is full of just such practices and customs 
which do not allow it to become united.” 
To which Gora answered: “If you believe 
that you must first root up all evil prac- 
tices ana customs before our country can 
become cne, then every time you have to 
cross the ocean, you would have to begin by 
scooping out the water. Put away all vour 
pride and contempt, and in true humility 
become inwardly one with all, and then shall 
your love overcome a thousand defects and 
evils. In every society there are faults and 
weaknesses, but so long’as the people are 
united to one another by the bonds of love, 
they are able to neutralise all the poison. 
The cause of rottenness is always present in 
the air, but so long as you are alive it cannot 
work,—ouly dea things decay. Let me 
tell you that we dare not going to submit to 
outside attempts to reform us, whether it be 
from you or from foreign missionaries.” 

“Why not?” Panu Babu had asked, and 
Gora had replied: ‘There isa good reason. We 
can take correction from our parents, but 
when the police come to do it there is 
more of insult than of improvement in the 
process and we only lower our manhood if 
we suffer it, First acknowledge kinship 
with us, then come to reform us, else even 
good advice from you will but harm us.” 

Jn this way Sucharita recalled Gora’s 
words in every detail and, as she did so, her 
heart ached more and more. Tired out at 
last, she went back to bed and pressing her 
eyes with her hands tried to thrust away 
these - thoughts from, her mind and go olf 
to sleep, but her face and egrs burned. and 


Lid 


hei brain seethed with the rival ideas 
straggled within it. - 


which 
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Wien Binoy had left Paresh Babu’s house 
wud was in the street he said: “You might 
walk a little niore slowly, Gora, old chap,-—— 
your legs are longer than mine, and if you 
dort moderate your pace a-little I shall get 
ous of breath trying to keep up with you.” 

“I want to walk by myself, to-night,” 
answered Gora gruffly, “I have got a lot of 
th:ngs to think over,” and he went off rapidly 
at his usual rate. 

Binoy felt deeply hurt. By revolting 
against Gora he had to-day broken his usual 
rule. He would have felt relieved if Gora 
had scolded him. A storm would have 
cleared the sultry air, which hung over the 
sky of their life-long friendship and he could 
have vreathed freely again. 

Binoy could not feel that Gora was to 
blame for leaving him in a temper, but this 
was the first time, in all their long friendship, 
that there had been any real disagreement 
between them, and Binoy had a heavy 
heart as he walked through the dismal rainy 
night with the dark thunder-clouds rumbling 
at intervals. It seemed as if his life had 
suddenly left its beaten track and started off 
ina new direction. In the darkness, Gora 
hed gone one way and he another. 

Next morning, on getting up, his mind 
wis easier. He felt that in the night he had 
worked himself up into uncalled-for torment 
uf mind, and now, in the morning, he did not 
feel that his friendship for Gora und his 
acquaintance with Paresh Babu were so 
very incompatible. He even smiled at the 
idea of having made so much of the affair and 
at the misery he had felt the night before. 

Sv, throwing his shawl* over his shoulders, 
he went off ata good round pace to Gora’s 
house. Gora was seated downstairs, reading. 
Ee had caught sight of Binoy in the street, 
but to-day Binoy’s arrival did not make him 
take his eyes off the paper. Binoy, without 
saying a word, took away the newspaper 
from Gora’s hands. 


“I think you’ve made some mistake,” 


A dhuti for the lower part and a tunic for 
tie upper, is the usual Bengali costume at home ; 
over this is added a scarf. or a shawl when 
going out, ° 


. visited there. 
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observed Gora coldly. “Iam Gourmohan—t 
superstitious Hindu.” 

“The mistake is perhaps yours,” replied 
Binoy. “I am Mr. Binoy, that same Gour- 
mohan’s superstitious friend.” 

“But Gourmohan is such an incorrigible 
fellow that he never apologises for his 
superstitions to anyone at all.” 

“Binoy too is like that. But he does uot 
try to force his superstitions down others’ 
throats.” 

In less than no time the two friends were 
in the middle of a hot discussion, and the 
neighbours speedily became aware that Gora 
and Binoy had met. 

“What need was there for you that day 
to deny that you visited at Paresh Babu’s ?” 
Gora asked at length. RE - 

“There’s no question of need at all,” smiled 
Binoy. “I denied it simply because [had not 
Yesterday was the first time 
that I entered their house.” --. 

“It strikes me, you know the way to enter 
all right, but I doubt if you will find the 
way.out so easily !” sneered Gora. < 

“That may be so,” said Binoy. “Perhaps 
I was born that way. I don’t find it easy to 
leave anyone, for whom I have love or respect. 
You vourself have had proof of this nature 
of mine.” 

“So then your goings there will continue 
indefinitely from now onwards ?” 

“Why should I be the only one-to come 
and go? You also have the power of 
movement, you are not a nailed-down fixture, 
are you ?” 

“I may go, but I return,” said Gora, “but 
in the signs | observed in you, there was no 
suggestion of returning. How did you like 
your tea ?” : 

“Tt tasted rather bitter.” 

“Why then—? 

“To have refused it 
still nore bitter |” 

“Ts good manners, then, all that is 
needed to preserve society ?” asked Gora. 

“Not always. But look here Gora, 
when social conventions conflict with the 
dictates of the heart-—” 

Gora in his impatience would not let 
Binoy finish, “Heart indeed!” he roared 
out. “It is because Society is so insigni- 
ficant for you, that at every turn you 
can find your heart in conflict with it. If 
only you could have realised how deep 
the pain of a blow agaiust Society goes 


would have been 
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down, you 
mentalising over that heart of yours. It 
rends your heart to give the least bit of 
offence to Paresh Babu’s daughters: it 
breaks mine -to see how easily you can 
hurt the whole of Society on such a 
slight. pretext I” 

“But really, Gora,” expostulated Binoy, “if 
it is a blow to Society for some one to drink 
a cup of tea, then.all I can say is that such 
blows are good for. the country. If we try 
to protect the country from this kind of 
thing, we shall only make it weak and 
effeminate.” 

“My dear Sir,” replied Gora, “I know every 
one of these stock arguments—don’t take me 
for an absolute ‘fool. But all this does not 
arise in the present circumstances. When a 
sick child does not want to take its medicine 
the mother, though quite well, drinks some her- 

™ self, to console the child with theideathat both 
are in the same plight. That is not a ques- 
tion of medical treatment, but of personal love, 
and if that love is lacking, however reason- 
able the mother’s actions may be, the relation 
of mother and child is hurt, and with it is 
lost the desired effect. I do not quarrel 
with the tea cup—it is the breaking of the 
relations with our country which hurts me, 
Far easier is it to refuse the tea,—even to 
give offence to Paresh Babu’s daughters! In 
the present state of our country, to become 

` one in spirit with all, is our chief task. When 
once we have accomplished that, the question 
of whether we should drink tea or not will be 
settled in two words.” 

“Then I see it will be long enough before 
Idrink my second cup of tea!” observed 
Binoy. 

“No, there’s no reason why it should be 
so yery long,” replied Gora. “But, Binoy. 
why do you insist on holding ou to me ? The 
time has come for you to give meup along 
with the other things in Hindu Society which 
are displeasing to you. Otherwise Paresh 
Babu’s daughters will feel hurt !” 

At this moment Abinash entered the room. 
He was a disciple of Gora’s and whatever he 
heard from Gora’s lips, his mind made petty 
and his language made vulgar, as he went on 
publishing it broadcast. As it happened, 
however, those who were unable to understand 
Gora felt that they understood Abinash per- 
fectly, and praised his words accordingly. 
Abinash was especially jealous of Binoy, and 
whenever he got the chance he would try 
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would be ashanied to be senti- 


conclusions with him with the most foolisa 
arguments, Binoy had nọ patience with his 
stupidity and would cut him short; whereupon 
Gora, takirg up the argument, would himself 
enter the arena; while Abinash would 
plume hiwself that it was Jus ideas which 
Gora was expounding. 

Feeling that the arrival of Abinash on 
the scene effectually spoilt for the time all 
chance of Lis becoming reconciled to Gora, 
Binoy went upstairs to where Anandamoyi was 
seated outside her store-room, cutting up 
vegetables for the kitchen. 

“I have been hearing your voice for 
some time,’ said Anandamoyi. “How 
so early êf Did you take your breakfas: 
before coming out ?” 

If it had been any other day, Binoj 
would: have said: “No, L did not”—and 
would there and then have sat down and 
had a good time, doing justice to Ananda- 
moyi's hosvitality. But to-day he replied : 
“Thanks, mother, I had my breakfast 
before starting.” : : 

To-day he did not want to give Gora 
further occasion for offence,—he knew 
he had not yet been fully forgiven. The 
feeling that he was still being kept somewhat 
at a distance was inwardly oppressing him. 

Taking a knife out of his pocket he 
sat down and began to help Anandamoyi 
to peel potatoes. After a quarter of an 
hour he went downstairs again, to find 
that Gora and Abinash had gone out 
together. He remained sitting silently in 
Gora’s zoom for a time; then he took 
up the paper and absently glanced over 
the advertisement columns. At length he 
heaved a deep sigh and left the house. 

After his midday meal he again began to 
feel restless to see Gora. He had never had 


any hesitation in humbling himself to his 
friend, bus even if he had no pride 
vf. his own to stand in the way, the 


dignity of his friendship had its claims. 
It is true he felt that his single-hearted 
loyalty to Gora had suffered because of 
his allowing room for intimacy with Paresh 
Babu and for that he was prepared for 
Gora’s sneers and upbraidings, bat to be 
cast off in this way was more than he 
could have imagined possible. After going 
a short distance from his house Binoy 
retraced his steps ;—he dared not venture 
up to Gora’s house &gain, lest his friend- 
ship should again be subject tò insrlt ! 
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Cuarren 18. 

After several days had passed in this way, 
Binoy one afternoon sat down after his midday 
meal, pen in hand, to write a letter to Gora. 
Petting his utter lack of progress down to 
she blantness of his pen, he spent a deal of 
zime mending it with a knife, with the 
utmos; care. While he was thus engaged, 
Biaoy heard his name called out, down be- 
low. Throwing the pen on the table he ran 
quickly downstairs crying, “Come up, Mohim 
Deda.” 

Mohim came upstairs and made himself a 
comfortable seat on Binoy’s bed. After he had 
firished scrutinising the furniture of the room, 
at some length, he said; “Look here, Binoy, 
it’s not that I don’t know your’ address—nor 
that I have no desire to enquire after your 
welfare, but the fact is, with you model young 
men of the present generation, there’s no 
ckance of getting pan or a smoke in your 
rooms, so unless there is anything very 
special I never—” here he stopped, seeing 
tkat Binoy was looking flurried, but went 
on: “Tf you are thinking of going out to 
buy a hookah, I beg you to have pity on 
me. I can forgive you for not offering me 
tcbacco, but I would never survive a new 
hookah filled by the hand of a clumsy 
novice.” Mohim took up a fan which was 
lying near by and after he had fanned him- 
self awhile, he managed to come to his 
point: “The fact is, I have a reason for com- 
ing to see you at the sacrifice of my Sunday 
a:ternoon’s nap. I want you to do mea favour,” 

“What favour may that be ’ asked Binoy, 

“Promise first and then PI tell you.” 
rəplizd Mohim. 

“Of course, if ìt is anything I can do—” 

“It is a thing you alone can do. You 
have only to say, yes.” 

“Why are you so diffident to-day ?” asked 
Einoy. “You know quite well that I am lke 
one of the family—if I can help you in any 
way, of course I will.” 

Mohim produced a wrap of pan leaves 
from his pocket and offering some to Binoy 
siufied the rest into his own mouth and, as he 
chewed them, he said: “You know my 
Gaughter, Sasi. She’s not so bad-looking ; 
for she does not take after her father in 
that respect, She is getting on in years 
and I must be arranging for her marriage. 
I can’t sleep of nights to think that she 
zaight fall into the “hands of some good- 
for-nothing fellow.” ; ieee 
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“What makes you so anxious?” said 
Binoy comfortingly. “There’s plenty - of 
time for her marriage yet.” Z 

“If you had a daughter of your own 
you would understand my anxiety,” replied 
Mokin sighing. “As the years pass, up 
goes her age of itself, but a_ bridegroom 
does not come of himself., So as the time 
flies I am getting into an awful state of 
mind. If, however, you can give me 
some hope, then of course I don’t mind 
waiting for a time.” 

Binoy was in a quandary. “I am afraid 
I don’t know many likely people,” he 
muttered, “In fact you may say I practi- 
cally don’t know anybody at all in Calcutta, 
outside your family—still, I will look around.” 

“You -know Sasi, at all events,—what 
kind of a girl she is, and all that?” 
said Mohim. l 

*Of course I do!” 
“Why, Ive known her 
tiny tot—she’s a fine girl.” 

“Then you need not 
my:boy, I offer her to you !” 
Mohim beamed triumphantly. 

“What ? cried Binoy, now thoroughly 
alarmed. 

“I beg your pardon if I have put 
my foot in it,” said Mohim. “Of course 
your family is better than ours, but surely, 


laughed Binoy. 
since she was a 


‘look very far, 
with which 


with one of your modern education, that 
need not stand in the way ?” 
“No, no!” exclaimed Binoy. “It is 


not a question of family,—but just think of 
her tender age—” 

“What do you mean?” protested Mohim. 
“Sasi is quite old enough! ‘he girls of 
Hindu homes are not pemsahebs—it would 
never do to fly in the face of our own 
customs,” : j ia 

Mohim was not a man to let go his 
hold of his victim so easily, and inm his 
clutches Binoy felt he hardly knew what 
to do. At last he said: “Well lets have a 
litsle time to think over it.” e 

“Take your time by all means.. You 
need not think I came to fix the happy 
day straight off.” 

“I have my people to consult—” began 
Binoy again.” 

“Of course, of course,” broke in Mohim, 
“They certainly must be consulted. So long 
as your uncle is alive we could not think of 
dcing anything against his wishes.” 


Mohim took some--more paw from his 


` said : 


GORA 


pocket and, appearing to regard the marter 
as settled, went away. - 

Some time ago Anandamoyi had thrown 
out a suggestion as to the possibility of 
Binoy marrying Sasi, but Binoy had not 
paid any heed to it. To-day also the 
match did not appear to him any the more 
suitable, but nevertheless he allowed the 
idea a place in his mind. If the marriage 
took place, thought he to himself, then 
he. would really become one of Gora’s 
family, not to be so easily cast of. He 
had .always considered as laughable. the 
English custom of regarding marriage as 
an affair of the heart, and so to him 
there was nothing impossible in the idea 
of his union with ‘Sasi. In fact, he feit 
a special’ pleasure for the moment, because 
this proposal of Mohim’s would give him 
an excuse for seeking Gora’s advice, He 
half hoped that his friend would even 
press him to accept it, for he was sure 
that, if he didn’t agree too readily, Mohim 
would ask Gora to intercede. 

These thoughts gradually drove away 
Binoy’s depression and, in his eagerness 
to see Gora at once, he started out to- 
wards his house. He had not gone far 
when he heard Satish calling to him froin 
behind. 

He returned to his lodgings with the 
boy, who produced from his pocket something 
tied up in his handkerchief, “Guess what’s 
in here !’* said Satish. 

Binoy named all kinds of impossible 
things such as “A skull” “A puppy” ut 
only succeeded in winning Satish’s disap- 
proval, 

At last, opening the bundle, Satish 
displayed a few Black looking fruits and 
asked ; “Can you tell me what these are ?” 

Binoy ventured a few random guesses 
and when be had given it up Satish 
explained that an aunt who lived in 
Rangoon had sent a parcel of these fruits 
for he family and his mother had seni a 
few to Binoy Babu as a present. 

Burmese mangosteens were not often 
seen in Calcutta in those days, so Binoy 
shook them and pinched them and then 
asked: “How on earth is one to eat this 
fruit, Satish Babu ?” 

Satish, laughing at Binoy’s 
“See here, you must not try and 
bite them—you must cub them with a 
knife and then eat the inside,” - 


‘ignorance, 
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Satish, only a short while before, had 
caused great amusement to his relatives with 
his fruitless attempts to bite into one of 
them; he was now able to forget his own 
discomfitare by laughing at Binoy. 

After these two friends of unequal age 
had joked together for a lictle, Satish said : 
“Binoy Babu, mother says that if you have 
time you must come home with me, to-dar 
is Lila’s birthday.” 

“Vm sorry I shan’t have time to-day,” 
said Binoy, “I am going somewhere else.” 

“Where are you going ?” asked Satish. 

“To my friend’s house.” 

“What, that friend of yours ?” 

“Yes,” a 

Satish could not understand the logic 
which prevented Binoy from going to their 
house, but compelled him to go to another 
friend—and that too a friend whom he. 
for his part, could not bear. Satish dis- 
liked the very idea of Binoy’s wanting to see 
such a friend, who looked even more severe 
than his head-master and from whom any 
appreciation of his wonderful musical box 
seemed quite out of the question. So he 
insisted : “No, Binoy Babu, you must come 
home with me,” 

It did not take long before Binoy hac 
to capitulate. For all the conflict of his 
inclinations, for all the objections whick 
occurred tò his mind, he at last took his 
captor’s hand and started towards Number 
78. It was impossible for Binoy not to 
feel pleased at being specially chosen to. 
share the rare fruits from Burma, or to 
ignore the overture of intimacy which this 
amounted to. 

When Binoy was approaching Paresh 
Babu’s house he saw Panu Babu coming 
out with several other unknown people 
who had keen invited to Lila’s birthday 
feast. Panu Babu, however, went off with- 
out appearing to notice Binoy. 

As he entered the house Binoy hear 
the sound of laughter and scampering. 
Sudhir hac stolen the key of che drawer 
where Labonya kept her album hidden 
Amongst tae poems selected by this youth- 
ful aspirant for literary fame were some 
which would have been fit subject for 
jest, and Sudhir was threatening to read 
these out before the assembled company. It 
was when the struggle between the twe 
sides was at its hejght that Bincy appearec 
on the battle-field, On his arrival Labonya’s 
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party vanished in the twinkling of an eve 
and Satish ran after them to share in the 


fun. Presently. Sucharita came into the 
room and said: “Mother asks you to 


wait a little, she will be here directly. 
Father has gone to call on Anath Babu, 
and will not be late coming back, either.” 
With the idea of putting Binoy more 
at ease Sucharita began to talk to him 
about Gora. She said with a laugh: “I 
imagine he'll never enter our house again !” 


“What makes you think so?” asked 
Binoy. 

“He certainly was shocked to see us 
girls appear in the presence of men,” 


explained Sucharita, “I don’t suppose he 

has any respect except for women who 

give themselves entirely to domestic duties.” 
Binoy found it difficult to answer this 


remark. He would have been only too 
pleased to be able to. contradict it, but 
how could he~say what he knew was 


untrue ? So he merely said : “Gora’s opinion 
is, I think, that unless girls give their 
whole. mind to housework they are wanting 
in their loyalty to their duty.” : 

To this Sucharita replied : “Then would 
not it be better for men and women to have 
a complete division of dnties? If yon 
allow men into the honse, their duty to the 
world outside may likewise suffer! Are you 
also of the same opinion as your friend ?” 

About the social code for women Binoy 
had up till this time agreed with Gora, 
and had even written articles about it in 
the papers. But he could hardly bring 
himself? to admit such opinions now. “Don’t 
you think,” he said, “that in all such mat- 
ters we are really the slaves of convention ? 
We are first of all shocked to see women 


outside their homes because we are not 
accustomed to it, and then we try to 
justify our feelings by making it out to 


be unseemly or improper. Tradition is 
really at the bottom, the arguments are 
only an excuse.” 

Sucharita, with little questions and 
suggestions, kept the conversation to the 
subject of Gora, and Binoy said whatever 
he had to say about his friend with a 
sincere eloquence. He had never before 
arranged his illustrations and arguments so 
well. It is doubtful, indeed, whether even 
Gera himself could have expounded his 
own principles so clearly and so brilliantly. 
Stimulated by his own nnexpected cleverness 
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and power of expression Binoy felt a 
joyous exhilaration which made his face 
radiant. . He said: “Our scriptures say: 
Know thyself—for knowledge is liberation. 
I can tell you that my friend Gora is 
India’s self-knowledge incarnate. I can 
never think of him as an ordinary man. 
While the minds of all the rest of us 
are scattered in different directions by 
every trifling attraction, or by the tempta- 
tion of novelty, he is the one man who 
stands firm amidst all distractions, uttering 
ina voice of thunder the mantram: Know 
thyself.” 

The talk would have gone on indefinitely, 
for Sucharita was listening : eagerly, but 
suddenly there came from the adjoining 
room -the sound of Satish’s shrill voice 
reciting — 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream. 

Poor Satish never got the chance of - dis- 
playing his attainments before visitors- 
Guests were often made hot and uncom, 
fortable by being -made to listen to Lila’a 
recivations of English poetry, but Barods 
never called upon Satish, although in 
everything there was a keen rivalry between 
the two. Satish’s greatest joy in life was to 
humble Lila’s pride, if he could find any 
way to doso. The day before Lila had 
been put to the test before Binoy, but 
then Satish had no opportunity of proving 
his superiority without being invited. He 
would only have been snubbed if he had 
tried, So to-day he began to recite in 
the adjoining room as if doing it for 
himself, at which Sucharita could not res- 
train her laughter. i 

Ab that moment Lila 
room, her hair 
running up to 
thingin her éar. 

Meanwhile the clock struck four. Binoy 
had determined, on his way here, that he would 
leave Paresh Babu’s house early and go te see 
Gora, And the more he had talked about his 
friend, the more eager he had become 
to meet him. Thus reminded of the hour, 
he got up hurriedly from his chair. 

“Must you go so som?” exclaimed 
Sucharita. Mother is preparing tea for 
yon, won’t it do if you go a little later ?” 

To Binoy this was not a question, but 
a command, so ke sat down again at 
once, Labonya in a fine silk dress now 


rushed into the 
swingifig in braids, and, 
Sucharita, whispered some- 


GORA 


came in and announced that tea was ready 
and her mother wanted them to come 
ap on to the terrace. 

While Binoy took his tea, ‘Mistress 
Baroda entertained him with the complete 
biography of each of her children. Lalita 
took Sucharita away with her out of the 
room and there was only Labonya lefs, 
sitting with her head bent over her knit- 
ting. Somebody had once 
her ‘on the play of her delicate fingers 
when she knitted, and ever since she had 
made a habit of starting this work withous 
iy special reason, whenever there were 
visitors present. 

Paresh Babu came in just as evening 
fell, and as it was Sunday he proposea 
that they should go to the Brahmo Sama; 
service. Mistress Baroda turned to Binoy 
and said that, if he had no objection, 
they would be glad of his company. After 
this Binoy could not see his way to make 
any objection, . 

They divided themselves between two 
gharries and set off for the Samaj. When 
the service was over and they were just 
preparing to get into the cabs, Sucharita 
with a little start, exclaimed : “Why, there 
goes Gourmohan Babu !” 

There was not a doubt that Gora had 
seen the party, but he had hurried away 
as if he had not noticed them. Binoy was 
ashamed at his friend’s rudeness, but he 
could understand at once the reason of 
this precipitate retreat to be that Gora 
had caught sight of him in such company. 
The happiness which had lit up his mind 
all this time was suddenly extinguished. 
Sucharita immediately read Binoy’s thoughts 
and divined the cause of them, and be- 
cause Gora could judge a friend like Binoy 
so unfairly, all the more because of his 
unjust prejudice against Brahmos, her 
indignation against him once more gained the 
mastery. She longed more than ever for 
Gora’s ediscomfiture, no matter by what 
means, 


CHAPTER 14, 


When Gora sat down to his mid-day meal, 
Anandamoyi tried to introduce the subject 
that was uppermost in her thoughts. “Binoy 
came here this morning,” she said by way 
of an opening. “Did you not see him ?” 

Without looking up from his food, Gora 
answered shortly : “Yes, I did.” 


complimented - 
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“Tasked him to stay,” returned Anandumovi 
after a long silence, “but he went off in an 
absent-minded sort of way.” 

Gora made no reply, and Anandamoyi 
went on: “Gora, there’s something on his 
mind, I’m sure. I’ve never seen him like this 
before. I don’t like it at all.” 

Gora went on eating without a word. 
Anandamoyi was a little afraid of Gora just 
because she loved him so dearly, so she was 
generally reluctant to press him on any matter 
when he himself did not open his mind to her, 
On another occasion ‘she would have let the 
subject drop, but to-day she was so anxious 
about Binoy that.she went on: “Look here, 
Gora, don’t be annoyed if I speak plainly. 
God has created many kinds of men but He 
does not intand them all to tread the same 
path, Binoy loves you as his own life, that 
is why he will put up with anything from 
you—but nothing good can come of your 
trying to force him to your way of thinking.” 

“Mother, bring me some more milk, will 
you ?” was Grora’s only reply. 

Here the conversation ended. After her 
own meal was over, Anandamoyi sat thought- 
fully sewing on her bed, while Lachmia, 
having vainly tried to draw her into a dis- 
cussion about the special wickedness of one of 
the servants, lay down to have her nap on the 
floor. 

Gora sparta long time over finishing his 
correspondence. Binoy had seen quite plain- 
ly in the morning how angry he was and it 
was unthinkable that he would not come to 
make it up. So inall that Gora was doing 
he kept listening for Binoy’s footsteps. 

But the day wore on and yet Binoy did 
not come. Gora had just made up his mind 
to stop writing, when Mohim entered the 
room. He dropped into a chair and plunged 
right into the subject by asking : “What have 
you been thinxing about Sasi’s marriage ? 

As Gora had never given a single thought 
to the question he could not but maintain a 
guilty silence. ; 

Mohim then tried to bring Gora toa due 
sense of his duties as uncle by expatiating on 
the high price of bridegrooms in the marriage 
market, and the difficulty of furnishing the 
requisite dowry in the present circumstances 
of the famiy. And, having duly cornered 
Gora into the confession that he could see 
no way out cf the difficulty, Mohim relieved 
him of the problem by suggesting Binoy as a 
solution, There was no need for Mohim to 
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take snch a round-abont way, but whatever 
he might say to Gora’s face, in his heart of 
hearts Mohim was a little afraid of him. 

Gora had never even ‘dreamt 
Binov’s name could come up 
connection, especially as they had both 
decided to remain unmarried im order 
te devote their love to. the service of their 
country. So he simply said: “But will 
Finoy agree to marry at all 7” 

“fg this the kind of Hindu you are ?” 
kroke ont Mohim. “For all your caste-marks 
and tikis, your English education has got 
right into your bones, Surely you know that 
the scriptures enjoin marriage as the duty of 
every son of a Brahmin !” 

Mohim neither ignored the traditional 
customs like modern young men, nor did he 
particularly affect the scriptures. He thought 
ib absurd to make a show of eating at hotels, 
nor did he think it necessary for plain, sober 
folk to be always quoting sacred texts, as 
Gora loved todo. But his policy was: “In 
Rome do as the Romans do” and so to Gora 
ne did not neglect an appeal to the 
scriptures. 

~ Had this .proposal been made two days 
sarlier, Gora would simply not have listened 
io it, To-day, however, it did not seem to 
him to be so entirely nnworthy of regard. 
At all events it gave him an immediate 
excuse for going to see Binoy, So eventually 
he said : “All right, PH find ont what Binoy 
thinks abont it.” 

“You needn’t worry abont finding that 
out,” replied Molim. “He will think just as 
yon tell him to think. Tf you pnt in a word in 


that 
in such a 
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favour, it will be all right. 
as settled.” 

Gora went off to Binoy’s lodgings the 
same evening and burst like a storm into his 
room, only to find it empty. He called the 
servant-boy and heard that Binay had gone 
to Number 78. 

A poisonous flood of antipathy against 
Paresh Babu, his family, and the whole 
Brahmo Samaj, filled Gora’s heart, and 
bearing this overflowing revolt within him he 
rushed off to Paresh Babu’s house. His in- 
tention was to speak out quite straight, so as to 
make it too hot for that Brahmo household, 
and not too comfortable for Binoy either. 
But on reaching the house he found that all 
of them had gone out to the evening 
service, 

For a moment he was in doubt as to 
whether Binoy had accompanied them— 
perhaps he might this very moment be at 
Gora’s house.. Gora could hardly contain 
himself. With his usual impetuosity he at 
once made for the Brahmo Samaj. As he 
reached the door he saw Binoy following 
Mistress Baroda intoa cab, There was this 
shameless fellow, in full view of the open street, 
seated in the company of a lot of strange girls ! 
The fool! To have got so completely caught in 
the coils—so quickly too, and iso easily! 
Friendship, then, no longer had any charms. 
Gora went off like the wind. 


We may take it 


i 


Binoy in the darkness of the carriage 


sat silently looking ont into the street. 
Mistress Baroda, thinking that the sermon 
had moved him, did not care to interrupt 
his meditations. 
Translated by 
XW. W. PEARSON, 


THE FAMOUS SIEGE OF JINJI 


BY PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR. 


YL Orrrarioss Durma 1693. 

E have seen ( January number, pages 
20-24) how the Mughal army under 
Zulfiqar Khan, the wazir Asad Khan, 

and the Prince Kam Bakhsh, had been com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Jinji by the attacks 
of Dhana Yadav and Santa Ghorpare, and 
driven back t6 Wandiwash ( Jan. 1693 ), 


The Eastern Karnatak from the latitude 
of Madras to that of Porto Novo, was at 
this time occupied by three sets of autho- 
rities, often in conflict with one another, 
—namely, the representatives of the old 
Hindu local chieftains and Vijayanagar vice- 
roys, whom the conquering armies of the 
Bijapur and Golkonda Sultans had imperfectly 
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subdued ; the officers of the lately sub- 
verted Bijapur and Golkonda Governments, 
who were loth to recognise their new Mughal 
master ; and the Maratha intruders represent- 
ing the houses of Shivaji and Vyankoji. 
To the first of these classes belonged Yachapa 
Nayak,* whose ancestors claimed to be 
` Rajputs of Qanauj and had obtained the 
fort of Satgarh ( 26 miles west of Vellore ) 
from the ministers of Raja Pratap Rudra 
of Warangal. [ Dil., 116 a. ] The Qutb-shahi 
Government had recognised his position by 
creating him commander of its local levies 
(sch-bandi.) After the fall of Golkonda 
he had resisted the Mughal conquest of 
the Kadapa district [ Dil, 98 b.] in the com- 
pany of Md. Sadiq, but had been won 
over to the imperial side and sent with 
a considerable force (early in 1690) to 
expel the Maratha plundering bands infest- 
ing the Conjeveram district. [Mud. Diary, 
lst May 1690. ] Soon afterwards these two 
officers had revolted from the imperial side, 
and Yachapa had usurped the country up 
to the Madras coast. [ Mad. Diary, 21st 
July.] When Rajaram reached Jinji, Yachapa 
joined him and lived in that fort for some 
time as his chief military supporter. [ Dil., 
112 b; Mad. Diary 9th Jan, 1693. ] But in 
January 1693 he was thrown into the back- 
ground by the arrival of Dhana and Santa, 
aud so, in March, he left Rajaram, recovered 
Satgarh, and began to fight for his own 
hand. In extending his territory eastwards 
to Vellore, he came into conflict with Rajaram 
in June. [ 4,0. ] At the close of the year 
Zulfiqar Khan won him over, by securing 
for him a mansab of G-hazari and a jagir 
of 3 lakhs of hun ine the Karnatak. [Dil 
1120; Mad, Diary, 20th Feb. 1694.) 

To the second category belonged Isinail 
Shan Maka, an ex-general of Golkonda 
wmd a local zamindar, as well as the 
ons of Sher Khan Lodi, the former 
Adil-Shahi governor of Waligonda-puram. 
‘hese jomed the Mughals whole-heartedly. 
he temporary eclipse of the Muhammadan 
ower at the beginning of 1693 was turned 
o good account by the Marathas. Santaji 
thorpare besieged Trichinopoly in March, 
ajaram himself arrived there soon after- 































* His name is spelt as Yuchapu Nurr and 
so Nayak in 4. C., as achap Nair in Bhim- 
əan’s Persian memoirs, and as Arsummu, Yau- 
mo and Arsemo Nayak in the Madras Diary. 
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wards, anG on 10th April the Nayak of 
Trichinopoly made peace with the Maratha 
king, avho then went to visit his first cousin 
and friend Shahji IT. at Tanjore ( May 1693). 
But a quarrel now broke out in the Maratha 
ranks ; Santaji’s temper was found intolerable 
and he left zor Maharashtra in anger, Dhanaji 
being appointed Senapati in his place. [7.C.] 


$ 2. MUGHAL SUCCESSES aGainsr THEYTANJORE 
Rasa, 1694, 


Zulfiqar had rashly begun the siege of 
Jinji, without first bringing the country 
around under his control. His stay before 
the fort had necessarily involved his army in 
the risk of destruction in a hostile neighbour- 
hood. But now, strengthened by the ad- 
hesion of these men of local influence, he set 
out in February 1634 to conquer the South 
Arcot district. The fort of Peru-mukkal, on 
the top of a steep hill 300 feet above the 
plain, 18 miles north of Pondicherry and 6 
miles east of Tindivanam, was stormed for 
him by Dalpat Rao’s Bundelas under his 
eyes. [ Dil, 112 b.] Thence he went to the 
beach to gaze on the ocean for the first time. 
Then he marched down the Past Coast, 
towards Tanjore, by way of Pondicherry and 
other Huropean factories* capturing many 
other forts in the South Arcot district, and 
skirting Cuddalore at the end of February, 
Yachapa cocperated with him. 

When (in March 1694) Zultiqar with his 
army arrived near Tanjore, Maharaja Shahji 
II, found resistance vain, especially as his 
ever-hostile neighbour the Nayak of ‘Trichino- 
poly joined the Mughals, helped thein with 
men and money, and besought them to 
recover for h:m some forts and districts 
which the Maharaja of Tanjore had seized 
from him, The imperialists did this service 
to their ally, Then they invaded Taujore 
itself. [ Dil, 114. ] Rajaram had sent 
(March) Baharji Ghorpare (the younger 
brother of Santa ) to the assistance of his 
constant friend Shahji, but Zulfiqar was now 
irresistible. Shahji had to yield; on 22nd 
May he signed © letter of submission, promis- 
ing to obey the Emperor’s orders like a faithful 
vassal in future, to cease from assisting Raja- 
ram in any way (such as sending provisions 
into Jinji through the Vetavalam wood), to 


* He only looked at their outside from a 
distance. “These forts of the Europeans were 
mere shops,” as Bhimsen says. [ Dil, 1l4a.] 
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pay the Mughal Government a tribute of 30 
lakhs of rupees annually, (of which 20 lakhs 
were to be paid down in cash, jewels and ele- 
phants, and 16 lakhs next year), and to cede 
the forts Palamkota, Sittanur (?) and Tunga- 
nur with their dependent districts as well as 
Kul-Manargudi, Shri-mushnam,  Tittagudi, 
Trmnanur (?), Hlavanasore, Kalakurchi, 
Pandalum*, ete., which had been mortgaged 
to him by Rajaram. This cession of territory 
was to take the place of a contingent of 1000 
horse and 4000 foot which he had originally 
agreed to supply for the Emperor’s service. 
The Mughal general, on his part, granted the 
Maharaja a qaulnama or letter of assur- 
ance, accepting the above terms and promising 
to procure for him an imperial farman par- 
doning his offences and. recognising his 
title and kingdom. [ Mackenzie Collection ] 
Shahji II made, in addition to the above, 
large gifts to Zulfiqar Khan and his officers. 
Out of the promised tribute 17 lakhs were 
paid down and the remaining three lakhs 
were promised when the invaders would retire 
beyond the Kolerum. [Mackenzie Collection, 
Maa. Diary. ] 

But Rajaram, who had mortgaged Palam- 
kota to Vyankoji, sent two or three thousand 
horse, and seized the fort for himself, so that 
when (middle of June) Yulfigar’s army 
appeared before it he was refused admis- 
sion and had to lay siege to it, After six 
days of trench warfare, Dalpat Rao by one 
charge seized the fortified village (petta) 
before the fort-gate, losing 150 of his Rajputs 
in killed and wounded. The garrison then 
capitulated, but escaped by the postern gate 
under cover of the night, 23rd June 1694. 
(Dil, 114b.] 

Then the Mughal army returned to its base 
at Wandiwash by way of Tiru-vadi, and 
resumed the siege of Jinji in September,— 
this time taking care to plant outposts in the 
Vetavalam forest through which provisions 


* Palamkota, 15 m. s. w. of Chidambaram. 
Sitianw, 10 m. w. of Tindivanam, (tke English 
records spell it Cittoners, which may also stand 
for Chidambaram). Tunganur, 4 m. s. w. of 
Chidambaram, (spelt in the English records as 
Tank). Kul-Manargudi, 13 m. s. w. s. and Shri- 
mushnam, 19 m. w. of Chidambaram. Tittagudi, on 
the n. bank of the Vellar, 17 m. s. w. of Vriddha- 
chalam. Trinnanur (in English Imrapur), 27 m. 
n.e.e. of Trichi. Penudalum, Il m.n, of Kala- 
karchi, whichis 15 m. w. of Blavanasore. 
Elavansore, 17 n. n. w.of Vriddhachalam. 
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used to enter the fort. [Dil., 115b.] In this 
month Zulfiqar suddenly arrested Yachapa at 
a darbar and had him beheaded on the charge 
of treason, with the previous sanction of the 
Emperor ; “of the Nayak’s family then with 
him all slew one another, and his property 
was looted by the camp.” [Dil., [16a ; Mad. 
Diary, 18 and 22nd:Sep. 1694.) 


§ 3. ZULFIQAR’S MOVEMENTS AND DIFFI- 
cuLties, 1695, 


Zulfiqar Khan renewed the siege of Jinji 
towards the close of the year 1694, but it 
was a mere show intended to deceive the 
Emperor. The fact of his collusive under- 
standing with the Mavathas was notorious in 
the country. Francois Martin, the founder 
of Pondicherry, who was in close and con- 
stant touch with the Court of Jinji “frequently 
in his letters and Memoirs, expresses the~ 
opinion that Zulfiqar Khan had, during the 
course and particularly at the end of the 
siege of Jinji, an understanding with Rajaram ; 
in expectation of the death of the very old 
Aurangzib and the civil wars that would 
fatally follow among his sons, he had conceiv- 
ed the ambition of carving out for himself 
an independent principality, and with that 
object he. wished to placate (manage) the 
Marathas.” (Kaeppelin, 295 n.) So, too, the , 
English merchants of Madras record on 5th | 
November 1696: “Zulfiqar Khan has been 
frequeutly ordered to take Jinji, and it has 
been in his power to do so and destroy all the 
Marathas in the conntry. But instead of that 
it appears plain that he hath joined council 
with them.” Even Bhimsen, the right-hand- 
man of Zulfiqar’s right-hand-man Dalpat Rao, 
frankly charges the Khan with treasonable 
neglect of duty: “Ié he had wished it, he 
could have captured the fort on the very 
day that he reached Jinji. But it is the 
practice of generals to prolong operations 
(for their own profit and ease).” And, again, 
“God alone knows what policy he adopted.” 
[Dil., 123a and 106a.] ‘ 

In October 1694, Zulfiqar suddenly march 
ed out of Wandiwash and encamped north of 
the Changamon fort and pass ( 42 miles wes 
of Jinji), the Marathas hovering round hin 
and making daily incursions into his camp, it 
which they carried off horses. The Mugha 
cavalry, into its turn, harassed and plundere 
the country round, carrying away both mer 
and goods. “At Wandiwash the people fle 
in fear of the Muhammadan army an 
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took refuge in the Changamon hill.” There 
was much disagreement at this time between 
Zulfiqar and his chief officers—especially 
Daud Khan Pani, Kishore Singh Hada, and 
Dalpat Rao Bundela,—who were absurdly 
credited in public rumour with a design to 
seize him and send him in chains to the 
Emperor. The Khan, so it was reported, had 
sent ten camels laden with rupees for 
Rajaram, but they had been intercepted by 
Daud Khan. Another report was that the 
Marathas, by poisoning the waters and mix- 
ing milk-hedges in some of the tanks, had 
killed a great number of people. [ Mad. 
Diary, 10 Nov. 1694.] Then after taking 
two or three small forts from the Marathas 
and receiving some treasure sent from the 
Court, the Mughal general marched to Suddam 
( at the end of. December, 1694 ). 

Early in April 1695 one of his chief offi- 
cers, Sarafraz Khan, quarrelled with him and 
marched away to the Court without his per- 
mission. We read in the Court news-letters 
reports about other desertions from his army. 
Nothing. was achieved by the Mughals dur- 
ing 1695, while the scarcity of grain which 
raged there for the entire year intensified 
their sufferings. Siege wa; laid to Vellore 
in October, but it took him many years to 
capture this fort. Early in December came 
the alarming news that a large Maratha army 
of 15,000 men under the dreaded Santa and 
Dhana was marching to the Hastern Karnatak 
and that they had already crushed Qasim 
Khan, the gevernor of the uplands of Mysore, 
( capital Sera ). On hearing of this disaster, 
the imperialists took fright and prepared to 
decamp and send their families to places like 
Madras for protection, [ Mad. Diary, 5 Dec. 
1695, ] ` 


§ 4. Oprrarions purine 1696. 


Dhana Yadav arrived near Vellore at the 
end of December. Zulfiqar immediately raised 
the ° siege, sent off his camp baggage and 
family to Arcot, and prepared for action. 
The Maratha general had turned aside to- 
wards Jinji, and then roving further south had 
besieged the Mughal faujdar in Tiru-vadi. 
Zulfiqar, coming up promptly in pursuit, 
relieved the outpost, drove Dhana away, and 
fell back on Arcot. But the situation changed 
entirely against the Mughals in March, when 
Santa Ghorpare arrived on the scene. The 
Maratha bands spread. to several parts of the 
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country, the imperialists with their depleted 
numbers could uot-defend so many places. 
[ Mad. Diary, 20 Jan. 1696. ] Zulfiqar wisely 
concentrated his forces ; but throughout this 
year 1696 he was hampered by his extreme 
want of money, “having received no supply 
from the Emperor.” He vainly begged the 
English merchants of Madras for a loan of 
one lakh of hun, for which he offered to 
mortgage to them any part of the country. 
[ Mad. Diary,-8 March. ] In October he 
became exasperated by their persistent 
refusal, and threatened an attack on their 
city. 

ie April 1696 Zulfiqar had beaten back 
Santaji near Arni, but thereafter he confined 
himself solely to the defensive in the fori of 
Arcot, as his strength was still further 
weakend by the death of Raja Kishore Singh 
Hada. { Dil, 118d.” ‘The Maratas, as 
usual, hovered round him, there being a 
secret understanding between the two sides 
to spare each other. 

Ín November it was reported that treasure 
sent by the Emperor for Zulfiqar had reached 
Kadapa. Santa immediately marched in that 
direction to intercept it. Zulfiqar set out 
after him, but Santa changed his plan and 
the Khan after three marches fell back on 
Arcot. Santa entered Bijapur uplands or 
Central Mysore instead, and Zulfiqar. under 
orders of the Emperor, pursued him there and 
cooperated with Prince Bidar Bakht, who had 
reached that province from the north-west 
for axpelling the Marathas from beyond the 
Tungabhadra. These two Mughal forces 
united near Penu-konda (75 miles north of 
Bangalore). The elusive Marathas disappear- 
ed without offering battle, and Zulfiyar 
returned to Arcot in February 1697. [Di 
121b ; Mad. Diary, 31 Dec. 1696.] 


§ 5. OPERATIONS DURING 1697 : SINGE RENEWED. 
But his money difficulties were as great as 


ever, and he again left Arcot to collect tribute 
from Tanjore and other places in the south. 


‘This source was soon exhausted, “he spent 


all this money in a short time, but could not 
clear the arrears of his soldiers’ pay.” [Dil., 
121b.] Then by way of ‘Trikolur and Tri- 
nomali he returned to Waudiwash to canson 
for he rainy season. Happily for him, the 
Marathas were now very much weakened by 
a hopeless and final rupture between Dhana 











and Santaji, the rivals for “the. post of com l 
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mander-in-chief. Rajaram sided with Dhana, 
an internecine war raged among the Marathas 
and, finally Dhana was defeated by his rival 
and driven back to Maharashtra (April 1697). 
“Among the Marathas not much union was 
seen. Every one called himself a serdar and 
went oub to plunder (on his own account).” 
[Dil, 1224 ; Z. C.J 

Rajaram was as much in want of money 
as the MugLals. In June he sent his natural 
son Karna to Zulfigar (through the mediation 
of Ram Singh Hada), offering to make peace 
on certain conditions. But Aurangzib was 
inexorable : he rejected the terms, and issued 
peremptory orders to Zulfiqar to capture Jinji 
without further delay. So the Mughal gene- 
ral sent Karna back to his father in the 
middle of October, and early in November 
1697 renewed the siege of Jinji in right 
earnest. 

He himself took’ post opposite the nor- 
thern gate towards the Singhavarain hill ; 
Ram Singh Hada west of the fort, facing the 
postern gate Shaitan-dari (Port du Diable) ; 
wid Daud Khan Pani before Chikkali-durg, 
a mile south of Jinji. Though Daud Khan’s 
division lacked artillery and siege-materials, 
he capturea Chikkali-durg in one day by a 
reckless assault at close quarters, and then, 
coming to Jinji itself, entrenched opposite 
Chandrayan-garh, the southern fort. I£ 
Zulfigar had wished it, he could have taken 
the entire fort the next day. But his secret 
policy was to prolong the siege in order to 
keep his army together, enjoy his emoluments, 
and escape the hardships of active duty on 
some new expedition. He let the Maratlhas 
know that his attacks were for show ouly, 
and that ke would give Rajaram sufficient 
notice to escape before he captured the fort, 
Thus, the siege dragged on for two months.* 


* Wilkes (i. 133),—“To preserve appearances 
it was necessary to report [to the Emperor] 
frequent’ attacks and repulses. On the other 
side, Daud Khan, second in command of the Mu- 
ghal army, drank largely of the best European 
liquors, and when full of the god would perpe- 
tually volunteer the extirpation of the infidels. 
Zulfiqar necessarily assented to these enterprises, 
but always gave secret intelligence to the enemy 
of the time and place of attack ; and the troops 
of Daud Khan were as often repulsed with 
slaughter.” But Bhimsen who was present in the 
camp and acsuses Zulfiqar of collusion with the 
Marathas, does not report more than one assault 
by Daud Khan. 
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THE FALL OF JINJL VORT AND ESCAPE 
ov RAJARAM. 


§ 6. 


At last this sham warfare could -not be 
kept up any longer, and it became necessary 
for Zulfiqar to capture the fort if he wished to 
avoid disgrace and punishment by his master, 
Rajaram received timely warning, and escap- 
ed to Vellore, with his chief officers, but 
leaving his family behind. Then Zulfiqar 
eave the order for the assault. While 
Daud Khan with a large force was noisily 
exploring a track for scaling Chandra- 
yan-gath from the south aud had drawn the 
defenders to that side, Dalpat Rao scaled the 
northern walls of Krishna-giri and captured 
the outer fort after a severe struggle. The 
garrison retreated to an inner fort called 
Kalakot, which Dalpat’s Bundelas entered 
pell-mell with them aud occupied. The 
surviving Marathas took refuge in Rajgarh 
or the highest fort. 

Meantime Daud Khan had made his way 
into Chadrayan-garh and advanced through 
the city or the low inner plain of Jinji to- 
wards Krishna-giri. The inhabitants fled to 
the top of Kvishna-giri, but finding uo safety 
there, capitulated. A vast amount of booty 
in horses, camels and things fell into the 
hands of the imperialists. 

Rajaram’s family was now invested in 
Rajgarh, the highest and strongest of the 
three forts in Jinji. But their situation was 
hopeless. Dalpat held the gate of Kalakot ;, 
Zulfiqar who had entered by the uorthern* 
gate, held the entrance to Rajgarh fort ; and 
finally Ram Singh Hada made his way to the 
sununit of Rajgarh by crossing the chasm 
at its foot by means of a wooden gangway. 
The Maratha royal family begged for safety, 
which was promised to ethem, and palkis 
were sent for their conveyance. Four wives, 
three sons and two daughters of Rajaram 
now came out of the citadel and were kept 
in honourable captivity. Another wife of the 
Raja avoided surrender; she flung heyself 
down from the summit of the fort into 


* Bhimsen (1240) says that the commander- 
in-chief entered by opening the Shaitan-dari, 
which had been bricked up; then he met and 
congratulated Dalpat Rao, and the two entered 
Kalakot together. J think that this isa mistake 
for the Vellore gate, because Ram Singh was 
posted opposite the Shaitan-dari, while Zulfi- 
qars post was a mile north-east of it, near the 
northern cr Vellore gate. 
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the sheer depths below. Her head struc<x a 
projecting rock and she was killed instantly 
but her mangled corpse was caught in she 
branches of a tree on the hillside at an in- 
accessible place and there it lay without 
funeral. Nearly 4000 men women and child- 
ren were found in the fort, but very few of 
them were combatants.* [Dil 124.] 

Zulfiqar then supervised the collect on 
and safe storing of the property and wwr- 


* M. A. 391 explicitly says that Jinji was 
captured on 6th Shaban 41st year of Aurang- 
zib (=7th Feb. 1698). The Madras Diary of 
2nd Jannary 1698 records : “A letter from Amir 
Jahan from the Mughal camp received today sd- 
vises that the Nawab has taken the Jinji forts 
all but one which also offers to capitulate.” If 
we read Rajab instead of Shaban in M. A., ve 
get Sth Jan, Bhimsen (135a) says that the fert 
fell on a Sankranti, which would give 2.d 
January. 


materials found in the captured fori, ife 
put to death many of the Maratha officers 
who had fought against him. The ravages 
made -by the siege in the fort-walls were re- 
paired and the foot-tracks for scaling the hill 
were all closed. Rockets and gunpowder 
manufactired at St. Thome were accumulated 
in the fort for its defence. [ Dil. 124b ; Mad. 
Diary, ` 

From Jinji Zulfiqar returned to his hase 
at Wand:wash, and then vursned Rajaram 
from Vellore to Garamkonda.* But the Mara- 
tha king had a good start of him and escaped 
to Vishalearh in safety (Feb. ). Thus the 
entire work of the Emperor’s long siege of 
Jinji was undone. The bird had flown away. 


* On the way back from Garankonda, Zul- 
fiqay took Vellore and reached Wandiwash about 
7th April. He was recalled by the Emperor in 
Oct. 1699, 
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BY J. H. MAXWELL, Proxcreat, Barsray COLLEGE, 


ATRIOTISM, said Sam Johnson, is tle 
last refuge of a scoundrel, and experi- 

ence inthe late war did not tend -o 
modify that opinion. Nationalism is realy 
something to be ashamed of rather than to 
glory in, and there is little hope for the worki 
so long asa vestigé of nationalism remains, 
Tor nationalism is at the root of the worlds 
present problems, and no solution.of thes 
problems will be forthcoming till men forget 
their nationality, and remember the claims 
of humanity as well as the interests of them 
natioy. With nationalism is always associated 
a petty pride, a narrowness of mind, and 1 
selfishness of aim and action, and so long as 
we have nations, so long shall we have a clash 
of interests and a collision of forces. 
Given sufficient inflammable material, wa- 
results. Indeed, the fine flower of moderr 


civilization is bickering and wrangling anc. 


futile conferences. No change for the bette: 
can be expected, while the structure o 
modern civilization remains based on nations, 


But war is only one of the evil conse- 
quences of nationality. The whole modern 
world is a chaos of confusion and antediluvian 
ways, thanks to the existence of nations, We 
have differences of languages, laws, and 
currencies, to enumerate only a few anomalies. 
In a modern, up-to-date world abreast of the 
times and of the needs of science and com- 
merce, all these obstructions would be swept 
away and zelegated to limho. To meet the 
conditions of modern science and industry we 
need a universal language and a universa! 
currency, not to mention a nniversal religion, 
And if modern civilization is to justify its 
existence, these ideals must materialize, or 
this world will continue to be a wilderness of 
friction and strife. 

Mankind must eliminate war. If not, then 
war will eliminate mankind. Modern warfare 
has become so deadly and destructive, that 
civilized powers can never again indulge in 
another great war. If they do, whole armies 
and great cities will be snuffed out before they 
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realize what is happening. Whole divisions 
will be crunched to pieces beneath infernal 
machines. The very idea makes one shudder, 
and drives us back on the saving principle of 
a League of Nations, the most fruitful of 
modern conceptions. But the League of 
Nations is only a shadow of whatis required. 
It has not the requisite sanction behind it. It 
is viewed with jealousy and suspicion by 
nations. As might be expected, nations are 
averse to waiving their “inalienable right of 
sovereignty”. They hamper and hinder the 
the League in all its operations, where these 
are likely to encroach on sovereign rights, on 
the right ofa nation to determine its own 
affairs without outside interference, The fact 
is that the League isa League of Nations, 
whereas what we want is to get rid of nations 
and have a League of Humanity, guiding and 
controlling the destinies of the world as a 
whole, and not as a congeries of isolated 
nations with conflicting interests. What we 
have to aspire to is a world-wide unity of men, 
who understand what it means to be a citizen 
af the world, and nota citizen of any par- 
cular nation. 

The trend of modern science also points in 
this direction. The world is knit together to- 
day closer than ever before. This process 
will not stop where it is just now. The cohe- 
sion of the world in the future will be even 
more compact than it is to-day. India used to 
be six months distant from England. Now it 
is three weeks, and very soon it may be three 
days. Intercourse between nation and nation 
is commoner than it has ever been before. A 
poor and impoverished Germany or Russia is a 
matter of vital concern not merely to Germans 
and Russians, but to the industries of other 
countries. That is to say, the whole modern 
world is indissolubly bound together, and must 
not be regarded piecemeal but asa whole. The 
prosperity of one nation leads to expansion of 
trade in other nations. Bankruptcy in one 
part of the world makes itself felt in other 
parts. To reap the fullest advantage of this 
increasing cohesion, all barriers between race 
and race must be removed, and ease of access 
made the first consideration. We must have 
a universal language by simplifying any great 
language, or for that matter any suitable 
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language, so that it could be learned readily 
by all educated and intelligent men every- 
where. We ought to have one currency, one 
system of weights and measures to develop 
international trade to its full extent. 

These ideas may appear visionary, but 
very soon they will have to come within the 
pale of practical politics, if civilization is to be 
saved. Education must be adjusted to meet 
such conditions. At present, education is 
most unsatisfactory and educationists grope 
vainly in the dark. Small wonder, for educa- 
tion isa training for life, and how can one 
train for life when one does not know the 
meaning of life ? So education has been convert- 
ed into a training for livelihood. But when 
our views of life are cleared up, and onr ideas 
about the community take definite shape, then 
education can become a potent force to trans- 
form the world and pave the way to universal 
brotherhood, to internationalism,and to a world 
citizenship. The study of the problems 
of currency and international finance with all 
their complexities and ramifications will have 
a new meaning, when the end is the introduc- 
tion of a universal currency to make this a 
more comfortable world. The study of 
science takes on a new complexion when we 
regard it as a means of uniting this world of 
ours and bridging the gulf between race and 
race. The study of history, not in a petty, 
patriotic spirit, but as an interpretation of 
world-wide movements that lead to a better 
understanding of the community of interests 
of all men, will convince- us.of the utter futi- 
lity of nationalism, and of the insistent, im- 
perative need of internationalism. In religion, 
too, we have a powerful ally in welding to- 
gether the peoples of the earth. In all religions 
there is a fundamental unity. All religions 
teach universal brotherfood and a spirit of 
forbearance, and religion rightly under- 
stood can make no mean contribution to.a uni- 
versal federation of nations. This is the 
ideal that must be realised in the future, and 
if human nature be so debased that the sreali- 
sation of such an ideal be a forlorn hope, 
then the future of civilisation is dark and 
doubtful, and millions of men will have died 
in the great war in vain. 
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THE STUDY OF INDIAN PHILOLOGY AT THE 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


BY JOH. NOBEL, px. D., 


HE German Universities are, as regards 
T their character, not like the institutions 
of the same name in India or in other 
countries of the Hast and the West. The 
Universities of India may be compared— 
though this comparison is by no means 
quite correct—with the university-colleges in 
England or the higher schools in Germany, 
They stand between both. The German 
higher schools ( gymnasium ete. ) generally 
have nine classes ; they are gone through in 
nine years, at the end of which the pupil leaves 
after having passed a final examination, and 
these higher schools are in general preparatory 
schools for the Universities, When begin- 
ing his studies at the latter the young man 
is generally eighteen years of age, rarely 
younger. 

There are 27 Universities in Germany, 
the greatest of which are in Berlin, Munich, 
and Leipzic, Generally they have four so- 
called faculties, that of theology, of jurispra- 
dence, of medicine, and of philosophy, 
which last embraces all branches of human 
knowledge not included in the first three 
faculties. Everyone of these faculties has 
a certain number of “professors in ordinary” 
and “professors extrAordinary” and a variable 
number of “Privatglozents,’? who, for the 
greater part, become professors in the course 
of time, when a vacancy occurs. One must 
bear in mind that in this connection the word 
professor does not mean a teacher in general 
—in this latter sense the Privatdozents are 
profesSors as well as their other colleagues— 
but signifies rather an office or a profession. 
The same designation, however, is very often 
conferred as a mere title without being com- 
bined with any appointment on persons who 
have excelled in arts or sciences. 

The head of every university is called the 
“Rector”, rector magnificus and the head af 
every one of the four faculties a ‘Decar’ 
( Dean). The rector is elected every year, 
like the Deans, and thus obtains a position 
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_the administration of the university. 


BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 


He conducts 
Tae 
mode of teaching is in every way a free one 
throughout. The student is not obliged to 
visit the lectures regularly, nor is there any 
regulation abont hearing the lectures of a 
certain professor and no other. On the other 
hand the professor (in the word’s widest 
sense ) can choose for his lectures any subject 
he likes. Practically, of course, he will adapt 
himself to the requirements of the students. 
Tf there are two or more teachers of one dis- 
cipline, they will arrange with each other, so 
that the student has the chance of beginnirg 
a certain course of studies in any term he 
likes to dc so. Very often, two or even more 
teachers lecture on the same subject, and tke 
student may choose whose lectures he wishes 
to attend, 

With respect to the duration of the course 
of study, too, there are fixed rules only in so 
far as the student must have heard lectures 
at the university a certain number of terms, 
before he is allowed to go in for an examina- 
tion. He must pass such an examination, :f 
he intends to follow an academic career. 

The doctor’s degree can be given by any 
one of the four faculties as Dr. Theol. ( D. v. |, 
Dr. Iur. ( un. b. ), Dr. Med. (x. v.), or Dr. 
Phil. (ea. D. ) ; besides these, there are, in 
more modern times, some other as Dr. Ing., 
Dr. Rerum) Pol(iticarum). To take this degree 
the studert must write a dissertation, the 
subject of which is approved of by the pro- 
fessor in ordinary of the faculty in question. 
If this, in the opinion of the professor, is 
sufficient, then the student has to undergo & 
viva voce examination not only in his principa. 
study but also in two other subjects. This is 
the way cf procedure in the faculty of philo- 
sophy ; in the other faculties there are similar 
requiremenzs. Up to the great war the dis- 
sertations had to be printed, but now this is 
no longer nacessary on account of the great 
expense cornected with printing. 


as “primus inter pares”. 
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This may suflice at present to give the 
reader a short insight into the character of 
the German nniversities, Let ns now turn to 
the stndy of Sanskrit in Germany. In no 
ther country surely ( with the exception of 
Tndia itsel, of conrse ) Indian philology, 
archeology, history, and religion are studied 
to such an extent as in Germany. And not 
only by the scholars of the universities. One 
inust not forget that there are many scholars 
everywhere, without being members of any 
university staff, who devote their time to 
sciences as well as the professors of the univer- 
sisies. I will not speak of the Sanskvitists, 
of older times here. The late Professor H. 
Windisch has written a very interesting book 
of about 500 pages, which deals only with the 
history of Indian Philology from the older 
times up to our days. It would bea task of 
merit to translate this wonderful book into 
English, so that the history and the extent of 
tle study of Sanskrit in the western countries 
might become better known. The study of 
Sanskrit in Germany was very closely con- 
nected with that of comparative philology in 
the beginning of the 19th century, and a 
regular Sanskrit philology did not exist in 
Germany before the middle of the 19th 
century. It was a matter of great luck that 
many of the famous Sanskritists of the former 
generation could spend a great part of their 
lives in India, e.g. Professor Buehler, Prof. 
Kielhorn, and others, and thus came in 
touch not only with India herself in 
general, but also with Indian scholars, which 
fact was of the greatest advantage to them 
with respect to their later work, when they 
Lad returned to Europe. At the present 
time all branches of Indian philology and 
Listory are treated with the same zeal, and 
though Indian philology is one of the youngest 
sciences compared with others, e.g. Latin 
or Greek philology, it is noteworthy that the 
progress of the investigation of Indian 
thought and ideas is greater than could ever 
have been expected. 

Considering the fact mentioned above, 
that in older times Sanskrit philology was 
closely connected with comparative philology* 


* In the beginning of the study of compar- 
rtive philology one was rather inclined to over- 
estimate the importance of the old Sanskrit 
language on account of its astonishing abundance 
gf sounds and forms and thus Sanskrit in the eyes 
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it is not to be wondered at that at the univer- 
sities the chairs for comparative philology are 
sometimes occupied by Sanskrit scholars. 
‘There is not one university in Germany where 
the strident is nnable to learn Sanskrit; and if 
the Indian language were nob one of the most 
difficult, then, certainly, many more would 
study it than are doing now. For, the interest 
in India is very great, as can be gathered 
from the large number of new books on 
Indian matters and translations from the old 
Sanskrit texts, which, unfortunately, have not 
always found professional and reliable inter- 
preters. The difficulties which seem to 
trouble the student of Sanskrit—I mean here 
the student who is willitg to become a 
scholar in this branch of learning—have 
indeed much increased during the last 
decades, ‘lhe new generation of Sanskrit 
students cannot limit themselves to learning 
only the Indian language, though this alone 
appears to be enough to occupya man. It 
has grown evident that, at least for the history 
of Buddhism, the study of Chinese is not only 
desirable but necessary. Many works origin- 
ally written in Sanskrit have been brought 
down to us only in Chinese translations. 
Besides, the excavations made in Turkestan 
have shown that there were highly important 
points of contact between the history of India 
and that of the great states bordering on 
Tibet which are of no less importance for the 
correct understanding of Buddhistic religion 
and literature. In older times nobody could 
have an idea that Central Asia was to become 
of go great consequence. The study of 
Tibetan, too, is a thing scarcely possible with- 
out a good knowledge of Sanskrit. Now 
everybody knows that Chinese presents just 
as many difficulties as Sanskrit, and that the 
student who wishes to learn it must have 
great courage and perseverance. Tibetan, 
which at first sight, seems to be easier, shows 
its difficulties notwithstanding, soon after 
some progress seems to have been made., The 
excavations in Turkestan have also brought 
to light some quite unknown languages, the 


of. those scholars was not a sister language to 
Latin, Greek, German, and so on, but rather their 
mother language. This error was in many respects 
dangerous to comparative philology, and it was 
not earlier than about the Sth decade of the last 
century that matters were considered from-a 
more correct point of yiew, 
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deciphering of which began several years ago 
and has made very remarkable progress. Censi- 
dering also that the Iranian languages, al-ove 
all Avesta, are necessary for the understend- 
ing of Sanskrit literature, it will be clzar, 
that the Sanskrit student has not only to deal 
with Sanskrit but. with many other thmgs 
which are in contact with it though of ute 
different origin. 

At the University of Berlin there are, at 
present, three teachers of Sanskrit : a pro‘es- 


sor in ordinary, H. Lueders and wo 
Privatdozents, H. V. Glasenapp and F. 
Nobel. The two predecessors of H. Lueders 


` were the late professors A, Weber and R. 
Pischel. A. Weber was teacher of Sanskrit 
at the University of Berlin for the long space 
of 53 years ( 1848-1901 ), from 1856 professor 
extraordinary, and from 1867 professor in 
ordinary, as successor of Prof. Bopp, che 
chief founder of the study of comparative 
philology. Professor Weber’s sphere of interest 
was a very wide one. The great number of the 
essays Prof. Weber has written shows betzer 
than anything else that he was interested in 
every domain of Sanskrit philology, as faras 
it was known in those days, and this w de 
knowledge of his enabled him to write a History 
of Indian Literature, which has not lost its 
value even now, though great progress has 
been made in every respect in this subject. 
One of his most important works is the Caza- 
logue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in 
the Prussian State Library. his catalogne, 
which consists of 4 volumes in quarto, is 1 ot 
a mere enumeration, but contains very exhaus- 
tive descriptions of the manuscripts in 
question. R. Pischel, who succeeded A. 
Weber in the year,1901, was destined to hdd 
his place in Berlin only for 7 years. He diad 
at Christmas, 1908, in Madras. The first 
publication of R. Pischel, a dissertation 
on Kālidāsas Sakuntala, showed that he had 
a special interest in the Prakrit languages. 
He made them one of the main subjects of 
his séudies, the result of which is his famo.ts 
Prakrit grammar brought out in the year 1963. 
He devoted a great part of his studies besidas 
to the Veda. Three volumes of “Vediscae 
Studien”, edited in collaboration with X. 
Geldner, give ample proof of this. It need 
not be mentioned that the other branches of 
Indian Philology were not neglected by hin, 
After the sudden death of R. Pischel, Pref. 
H. Lueders was appointed to be his successor 
in Berlin. During the professorship of 2. 


Pischel the great and fruitful excavations in 
Turkestan had brought te light a very large 
mass of new material, which was destined to 
show quite new ways to the history, literature, 
and religion vot only of India but of all the 
countries which border on each other in 
Central Asia. Regarding the Indian lan- 
guages Prof. Lueders has clready had great 
success in more than one respect as may be 
gathered from his papers `n the “Sitzungs- 
berichte” (proceedings) of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin. That tlis, 
however, js not the only sukject Prof, Lueders 
has been engaged on is shown by his otl er 
publicazions among which perhaps the editivn 
and examination of the -nseriptions take a 
prominent place. Dr, V. Glasenapp is es- 
pecially interested in the rel gious movements 
of India, Dut as he, as well as his colleague 
Dr. Nobel, who up to this day has published 
some papers on Kavya ane alunkāra, is still 
at the beginning of his cereer as a scholar, 
no more need be said regarding them., 

The professor in ordinary in the University 
of Gocttingen is at presens B. Sieg, wie 
together with Dr. W. Siegling (a private 
scholar living in Berlin ) is vditing the doeu- 
ments ‘found in Turkestan, written m a 
hitherte unknown language which is called 
Tocharish, or Sakish by Professor Lueders, 
Prof. Sieg has succeeded Prof. H. Oldenberg, 
who had selected two branches of Indien 
philology especially for his profound re- 
searches: the Veda and tke Pali language. 
His last great work on tke Vedic hymns 
offers very rich materials and gives evidence 
of the author’s deep acquaintance with tle 
Vedic scuzces, but, on the other hand, shows 
that much is vet to be done respecting this 
branch of Indian literature, if there is to be 
any hope of coming to a correct and complete 
understanding of the sacred aymns later on, 
H. Oldenberg’s most famous work is “Buddha 
sein Leben, seine Lehre, s2ine Gemeinde.” 
The great importance of this book can be 
correctly estimated only if one takes into consi- 
deration that before Oldenserg the life cf 
Gotama Buddha was often tazen to be a mere 
myth even by great scholars. The prede- 
cessor cf Oldenberg at tivettingen was 
Kielhorn, who spent a great nart of his life in 
India. He was one of those best acepiaintedl 
with the, Sauskrib language, and it is very 
difficult ro find any fault in his translations. 
The great number Of inscriptions whieh le 
translated shows clearly that he was a master 
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of Sanskrit. A standard work of his is the 
Sanskrit Grammar, which is based on the 
rules of Panini. It has not been surpassed 
by any similar grammar. Prof. Kielhorn took a 
special interest in the Indian Grammarians, 
whom perhaps he alone was able to under- 
stand thoroughly, as is proved by his editions 
of and papers on the Mahabhashya and the 
other chief works on vyakarana, , 


In Bonn Prof. Aufrecht, best known by 
his edition of the Rigveda with a very valu- 
able appendix and by his famous Catalogus 
Catalogorwm in three volumes, retired from 
office in 1889, He was succeeded by H, 
Jacobi, one of the most popular European 
Sanskrit scholars in India. As H. Oldenberg 
was the pioneer for the history of Buddha’s 
life and doctrine, so H. Jacobi became the 
same with regard to Jainism. The 30 intro- 
ductory pages to his edition of the Kalpasutra 
showed for the first time that Jainism was 
not only not an off-shoot of Buddhism, as 
scholars thought, but that Jainism was on 
the contrary older than Buddhism. ‘The 
study of the Jaina canon made Prof. Jacobi 
well acquainted with the Prakrit dialects, so 
that his publications on this subject can be 
considered as a continuation and correction 
of Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar. With respect 
to Indian philosophy and to kavya and alam- 
kara Jacobi has alas written highly important 
papers. 

After the death of Prof. Brockhaus, the 
editor and translator of the Kathasaritsagara, 
1839, Prof. B. Windisch became professor of 
Sanskrit in Leipzic in 1874, where he had 
been Privatdozent and professor extraordi- 
nary since 1869. He has written many 
valuable papers on Buddhism, on the Veda, 
and on the Indian drama, where he was inclined 
to assume an influence of Greek comedy as 
represented by Plautus or Terence. Win- 
disch’s last great: work, the history of Sanskrit 
philology, has been spoken of above. It may 
also be mentioned that Windisch has worked 
in another department of the Indo-European 
languages namely in Celtic. He died 1920 
and was succeeded by Prof. Hertel, who is 
best known by his critical editions and transla- 
tions of the versions of the Panchatantra. 

Prof. Hillebrandt is the representative 
Sanskritist at the University of Breslau. He 
has published some important books and 
papers with regard to Vedic literature, espe- 
cially the Vedie mythology, which he com- 
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pares with the mythology of other nations. 
He succeeded Fr. Stenzler in 1887. Stenzler’s 
Elementary Book of the Sanskrit language 
is even now mostly used for Sanskrit lectures 
in Sanskrit, but in a much improved edition 
by Pischel and Geldner. Stenzler’s best 
known works are the publications on the 
Dharmasastra and the editions and transla- 
tions of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, Kumarasam- 
bhava, and Raghuvamsa, 

The second editor of the later editions of 
Stenzler’s Sanskrit grammar, K. F. Geldner, 
is professor of Sanskrit in Marburg but has 
retired from office. He is one of the best 
authorities on Vedie literature and on the 
Avesta and is the author of most articles in 
the “Vedische Studien,” edited by Pischel 
and Geldner, when both were teachers 
(Pischel as professor in ordinary, Geldner as 
professor extraordinary) in Berlin. This 
“Rigveda in Auswahl”, too, shows his complete 
familiarity with all the works belonging to 
and dealing with the Vedas. Prof. Geldner’s 
successor in Marburg, H. Vertel, was appoint- 
ed last year. An edition of the Meghaduta, 
similar to Prof. Stenzler’s, was publish- 
ed by Prof. Hultzsch in Halle: Prof. 
Hultzsch, who lived in India many years, 
had thus an opportunity to study some new 
Indian languages, as a result of which 
studies the Sowth Indian Inscriptions edited 
by him was published. He is now pre- 
paring a new edition of the famous Asoka 
inscriptions with regard to which Prof. Buehler 
has done good work by his very good inter- 
pretation, which must now, of course, be recti- 
fied in some points. Prof. Zachariae in Halle has 
especially given his attention to native Indian 
dictionaries, R. Schmidt, who was Privat- 
dozent in Halle for many years, has been 
appointed Professor in ethe University of 
Munster. Mis chief work is a German 
translation of the “Kamasutra”. 

At the University of Kiel Prof. Lueders, 
who was professor in Rostock before, and there- 
after came to Berlin, was succeeded by E, Sicg. 
When the latter left Kiel to take the place of 
H. Oldenberg in Goettingen, Professor F. C. 
Schrader became his successor. It is well- 
known that Professor Schrader lived in 
India until the end of the war, where he 
was lucky enough to work with Indian 
scholars. His chief domain is Indian 
philosophy. At Kiel there is besides another 
Sanskrit scholar who as a disciple of F. 
Deussen is much interested in Indian 
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philosophy viz. Dr. Strauss. Prof. Deussen 
himself (who died last year) was not 
iprofessor of Sanskrit at Kiel, but professor 
‘ef philosophy. He had a great admiration 
especially for the older Indian philosophy 
of the Upanishads and the Vedanta, and 
‘because he was thoroughly acquainted with 
“Sanskrit, he became one of the best inter- 
, preters of the old philosophical texts. 

_ Professor Ludwig Heller at Greifswald 
la pupil of F. Kielhorn, who has a pro- 
| found knowledge of the Indian grammarians, 
| has published but few papers. He consi- 
ders the pedagogical side of his professor- 
ship as his chief task. He has a marvellous 
gift of making Sanskrit easy to young 
students who, terrified by hearing of liga- 
tures and of sandhi, are very much inclined 
to give up their intentions after the first 
trial. 

Professor Jolly at the University of 
Wuerzburg may be considered the greatest 
authority in Germany for old Indian medi- 
cine and jurisprudence. On account of 


his fundamental researches the M. D., 
honoris causa, was conferred on him. 
In Munich Professor L. Geiger has 


succeeded Professor E. Kuhn, who retired 
some year ago. Both scholars have written 
important papers on Pali, Professor Geiger 
is besides an authority on the Iranian 
languages and Sinhalese, which last lan- 
‘guage is, unfortunately, known to but few 
scholars in Germany. K 

The best representation of Samkhya anā 
Yoga-philosophy has been given by Professor 
Garbe in Tuebingen. His comparative studies 
of the Indian and Christian stories and 
tales are of equal importance and have, 
of course, a yet wider circle of readers. 

Professor Lenmann, who was formerly 
professor at Strassburg ( Alsace ), now lives 
at Freiburg ( Baden). His later books 
and papers deal with one of the languages. 
of which many documents were found in 
Chinese Turkestan, as mentioned above. 
His interest therein is not confined to 
the linguistic side of the new language : 
he examines also the metrical peculiarities 
of the verses, endeavouring to derive there- 
from a type of Indo-European prosody. 

The professor in ordinary at Heidel- 
berg, Chr. Bartholomae, who was preceded 
by Professor Lefmann, is engaged in Iranian 
philology, chiefly regarding its bearin 
on comparative philology. His chief work 


is a great dictionary of the Avesta, which 
presents a large mass of material, impor- 
tant also for the Indian branch of Aryan 
philology. Sanskrit philology is represent- 
ed. at Heidelberg by two  Privatdozents, 
Walleser and Zimmer, both devoted to the 
study of Buddhism. 

The University of Hamburg is a quite 
modern institute. The first professor of 
Sanskrit is Professor Schubring, who was 
formerly Privatdozent in Berlin. He has 
published several papers on Jainism. 

The second new University is that of 
Frankfurt a. M. Though there is no pro- 
fessional chair for Indology or comparative 
philology Sanskrit is representated by a 
Privatdozent, W. Printz, whose province 
is Prakrit. 

Professor O, Franke at Koenigsberg is 
perhaps the best specialist for the Pali 
Canons in Germany and has written many 
papers and published translations thereon. 
Professor V. Negelim, after having been 
for many years Privatdozent for Sanskrit 
at Koenigsberg, is at present professor 
extraordinary at Hrlangen and has done 
good work in the Atharvaveda literature. 

Professor Cappeller of Jena is best 
known by- his little Sanskrit-German dic- 
tionary, which has also appeared in an 
English translation and is of the greatest 
use for Sanskrit students. His latest 
works are German translations of the 
Sisupalavadha and Kiratarjuniya, which last 
was edited in the famous Harvard Oriental 
Series. It may further be mentioned that 
he has turned some German poems into 
Sanskrit. 

The universities of Rostock and Giessen 
have at present no representatives of 
Indology. 

From this little sketch it will be clear 
that the study of Sanskrit takes a pro- 
minent place af the German universities, 
but one mast not forget that it is not 
at all necessary that a scholar should belong 
toa university. There is, of course, only a 
limited number of chairs for Indology as 
well as for other Oriental languages, but 
the circle of men who are actively engaged 
in the study of Indian languages and history 
and all that belongs to it, is much greater, 
A number of these scholars work in 
museums, libraries, or higher schools, J 
will give only two *instances: Professor 
F. W. K. Mueller, director of*the “Museum 
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of Northern Buddhist literature in Chinese 
and Sanskrit than anybody else and is 
besides considered an authority regarding 


more 
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who lives as a private scholar in Berlin, 
has for more than twelve years beer 
occupied with deciphering one of those! 
new languages, which -is called Tocharisch 


other languages come to light through the or Sakish and belongs perhaps to the 
excavations of Turkestan ; and Dr. Siegling, Iranian branch of the Indo-Aryan group, * 
DO ? 

BY WILFRED WELLOCK. 
HE British Pacifist Movement has had there was the socialist movement, which 
an interesting career, and its latest might be described as semi-pacifist. But 


manifestation, the No ‘More War Inter- 
national Movement, is unique among Pacifist 
organizations, Jn most Enropean countries 
“Pacifism” signifies a rather weak form of 
Anti-Militarism, virile Pacifists being known 
ag Anti-Militarists. But in Britain it is the 
other way round, pacifists being out and out 
Anti-Milttarists, while Antj-Militarists are 
luke-warm pacifists. This difference is pri- 
marily due, I think, to the fact that the Peace 
Movement in Britain has been inspired, if nob 
dominated by Quaker influence; and the 
Quakers, when they are true to their history 
and their faith, are opposed to every kind of 


violence under all conditions. But it must 
not be assumed that “Pacifism” in Britain is 
synonymous with “passivism,” for, as’ the 


history of the last seven years proves, British 

Pacifists are about as combative as any set of 
people could well be. But there has been an 
enormous development in the British pacifist 
movement during recent years. Prior to the 
War there were in Britain, in addition to the 
Quakers, (which is a small but influential 
religious body), a Peace Society of some 
decades’ standing. This Society however, 
was largely made up of, and supported by 
Quakers. In addition, there sprang up in 
recent years what is known as the National 
Peace Council, which aimed at organizing, or 
rather bringing into closer association all the 
movements and organizations in the country 
interested in the advancement of Peace. 
This organization, too, was largely influenced 
by Quakers. But the total membership of all 
the Pacifist organimtions in the country, 

before the war, was very small. Of course 


Socialists had not, as yet, come to believe that 
war was wrong ; they” simply held that it was 
chiefly due to capitalist exploitation, and was 
thus avoidable. Hyen im 1914 one can 
scarcely say that the belief in the avoidability 
of war was wide-spread. Without doubt 
hatred of war, and the hope that it could be 
banished from the earth had taken deep root, 
while the tendency to glorify war was de- 
cidedly on the wane. Consequently there, 
was a growing inclination on the part of; 
Ministers of religion to denounce war, Still, 
the Church, qua Cluveh, was very far from 
accepting the Christian doctrine of non- 
resistance ; its opposition was sentimental 
rather than intellectual. 

lt was in these circiunstances that the 
Great War caine. People were caught un- 
awares, and most of those why were pacifically | 
inclined were unprepared for the crisis, and 
unable to resist the war-fever. That fever 
swept through the mnd and infected the 
mighty no less than the humble. Those who 
succeeded in resisting its power were in so 
hopeless a minority that they doubted whe- 
ther it was they, or society at large who had 
gene mad. Indeed the War, which descend- 
ed upon Society like a mighty avalanche,! 
tested people and movements as they had 
never been tested before, brought self-inter-, 
est into collision with faith, and caused, 
unspeakable spiritual wreckage. But if it: 
destroyed, it also built up, caused a new faith 
to burn in the hearts of thousands, a faith 
that is still alight. 

Many quakers, and leaders of Churches 
who had for long preached peace, forsook the 
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' faith of their Fathers and the doctrines they 
had upheld for many years, and supported, 
more or less openly, the War and the Govern- 
ment. But many Christians, and many So- 
cialists, found in the war a challenge to their 
faith and their conscience, aud were led to 
» probe their minds to the depths, with the 
result that thousands who had never before 
professed the Pacifist faith, now did so for 
the first time. Itthus transpired that in the 
early days of the War,a Peace Movement 
took its rise in Britain which comprised all 
sorts of people—Quakers, Christians of every 
other denomination, agnostics, atheists and 
Socialists of every hue. There were thou- 
sands of them, and the remarkable fact is 
that all but a negligible minority remained 
staunch to their faith right through the War. 

Very few of these people joined the older 
| Peace Societies, but were brought together 
‘and organized by two movements, the No- 
Conscription Fellowship and the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, commonly known as the 
N.-C. F. and the F. O. R. respectively. 

The N.-C. F., which came into existence 
soon after the commencement of the War, 
was founded with the specific object of com- 
bating .conscription, although at that time, 
conscription was far from being a question 
of practical politics. But events justified the 
founders of the Movement. In this Movement 
were organized all who were opposed to 
conscription on the ground that War ts a 
crime against humanity. Thus the N.-C, F, 
was something more than an Anti-Conserip- 
tion Movement ; it was essentially and funda- 
mentally a Movement against War on moral 
grounds, Young men and young women of 
every political party and every religious faith 
joined the Movement, and fought side by 
side against the War and against all War, 
and in all manner of ways, public and private, 
expressed their determination not to partici- 
pate in the taking of human life under any 
circumstances. 

The Fellowship became a powerful Move- 
ment in the country, far more powerful than 
its 10,000 members would have led one to 
suppose. ven after public propaganda 
against the War had been practically prohibi- 
ted, the work of the N.-C.F. continued, its 
secret printing press operating unceasingly 
till the end of the War, the Government being 
unable to discover its whereabouts. 

The weekly organ of the Fellowship “The 
Tribunal”, had at one period a huge circulation, 
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The F.O.R. was essentially a religious 
movement, iss opposition to war being foun- 
ded on the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Its chief function was to bring together for 
the purpose of mutual helpfulness all those 
lone souls in ‘the various Churches in the 
land who felt they could not, as Christians, 
support the War. The suffering of these 
isolated ones was indescribable, most of them 
being treated as exiles in their own land, 
social castaways, etc. To such the F.O.R. 
was a veritable godsend. But the F.O.R. 
was also to some extent a propagandist body. 
It issued a monthly “News Sheet” to its 
members, and also leaflets for public distribu- 
tion. In addition, it organized public meet- 
ing in varicus parts of the country. Both 
the N.-C.F. and the F.O.R. were organized 
into local groups, all of which held regular 
meetings, at any rate, till nearly all its mem- 
bers were either imprisoned or interned. 

In these two moveinents, resisters to war, 
afterwards known as “Conscientious Objectors” 
were organized. These numbered something 
like 10,000 men of military age. Of this num- 
her, several thousands accepted Red Cross and 
other non-combatant military service. But 
the great ma‘ority of C.0.’s refused every form 
of military service. Upwards of 6, 000 refused 
to answer the call to join the ranks, and were 
brought from their homes by the police and 
taken before the courts. Invariably they were 
handed over to the military, who, of course, 
tried to make them obey orders. The treat- 
ment of some of the men at the hands of the 
military baffles description. No one had ever 
dreamed that such treament could take place 
in Britain. But only a very, very few C.O.’s 
yielded unde: the pressure of this brutality. 
Nearly 6,000 men refused to obey the military 
anthorities under any kind of threat and pro- 
vocation, and these accordingly, were court- 
martialled. A large proportion of them how- 
ever agreed, after a short spell of imprison- 
ment to do civil work under Government con- 
trol. But about 1,000 declined to accept even 
this condition. These were court-martialled 
several times, and kept in prison for upwards 
of 2 years, This group, which came to be known 
as “Absolutisis”, were not released from pri- 
son until April 1919, ie. 5 months after the 
Armistice, 

It must be stated, moreover, that in addi- 
tion to the above organizations, a number of 
the more aréent spirits’ in the older Peace 
Societies, and in the Women’s International 
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League for Peace and Freedom, carried on an 
active propaganda against the War from first 
to last, many of the latter being organized 
in the Women’s Peace Crusade. Then the War 
terminated, when followed a period of apa- 
thy and ennui, such as most of us have never 
before witnessed, For a time it seemed as if 
the first thought of everyone was to forget 
the War. But it was also clear that the War 
had demoralized the Nation, and what the War 
had begun the Peace completed. Victory, 
which has been used to exploit the selfish 
passions of our people, produced a Peace 
which is a veritable sword, corrupted the 
people, stifled all their final impulses when 
it ought to have quickened them. This is the 
tragic legacy of the War, the circumstance 
from which we shall for long continue to suffer. 
Every event since the Armistice has tended to 
depress the mind of the people, to weaken 
their faith in human goodness, in spiritual 
reality, in humanity. Even many who have 
suffered much for righteousness’ sake, hare 
been overcome by their suffering and by the 
apathy and callousness, ( or feelinglessness ), 
of the public. Nor is there any sign that 
this condition is not going to last. In every 
“victorious” country, it is to be observed. 
Today after a war to end war, in Britain, 
where since the War, £1,345,847,368 has 
been spent on war and armaments, it is a 
giant’s task to rouse the people to oppose the 
suicidal militarist policy which all the com- 
mercial nations are alike pursuing. 

At the same time one can truthfully say 
that the anti-militarist feeling is very strong 
in Britain. The people are sick to death of 
the very name of war, and were the Govern- 
ment to spring another war upon them, it 
would find itself faced with an implacable 
opposition. Nevertheless the present apathy 
is making future wars inevitable, for it is 
permitting armaments to be piled up, and an 
Imperialist policy to be pursued which is 
creating enmity and manifold antagonisms 
right across the world. By and by the 
fruit of this policy will have to be reaped in 
greater and more frightful wars unless 
resistance to war is organized in the shape 
of a powerful anti-militarist movement whose 
object is total disarmament and a transformed 
social and international policy. 

This is the point of view of those who 
have founded the “No More War International 
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Movement.” The N. M. W. I. M., which, 

in a sense, is built on the foundation of the 

now defunct N.-C, F., is a fighting organiza- 
tion which goes down to the roots of the war- 
issue. It admits of no compromise. It seeks 
to unite all those who have made up their 
minds that so far as they are concerned 
“there shall be no more wars.” Hence each 
member of the movement has signed an 
affirmation in which the intention is declared 
never to take part in any kind of war. But 
this is not all. The movement recognizes 
that, while Capitalism is not the sole cause. 
of war, it isan inevitable cause, and that so 
long as commercial and industrial life are 
founded on the principle of greed, jealousies, 
enmity and wars will abound, 


Thus to the first draft of the affirmation, 
which reads as follows : 

“Believing that all war is wrong, and that 
the arming of the nations, whether by sea, 
land or air, is treason to the spiritual unity 
and intelligence of mankind. I declare it 
to be my intention never to take part in war, 
offensive of defensive, international or civil, 
whether by bearing arms, making or handling 
munitions, voluntarily subscribing to war loans, 
or using labour for the purpose of setting others 
free for war service.” 


an addendum has been added, clearly stating 
this view, viz : 

“Further, I declare my intention to strive for 
the removal of all causes of war, and to work for 
the establishment of a new social order based on 
co-operation for the common good.” 

The movement is quite new, but already 
several thousands have signed the affirmation. 
Literature is being spread broadcast and 
meetings organized in every part of the 
country. In addition awapable Press Secre- 
tary has just been appointed. By these and 
other means it is hoped very soon to make 
the movementa powerful and effective instru- 
meant for total disarmament and the over- 
throw of War. ° 

Finally, the ‘No More War Movement’ is 
essentially international, hence we call it the 
N.M.W.LM. It is definitely linked up with 
the International Absolutist Pacifist Organi- 
zation, whose headquarters are at Bilthoven, 
Holland. But in addition it is in close touch 
with American, European and Eastern Peace 
Movements, including, in particular, the 
Anti-Militarist Bureau, Holland, 
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OW that the exploited masses of the 
Country ‘are beginning to realise, 
vaguely though it be, how, whatever 

turn Politics may take, their Freedom seems 
to remain as far off as ever, ibis being brought 
home. to them how futile were the hopes 
they pinned on the replacement of a Wh:te 
by a Dark Bureaucracy, or on the dislodgement 
of the White by the Dark Capitalist, or ev2n. 
on the selection for the Councils of their own 
so-called Representatives from the ranks of 
the creatures and hangers-on of the exploiters. 
All the modern “‘cracies”—whether Autocracy, 
Bureaucracy, or so-called Democracy—havirg 
been alike found wanting, so far as any 
betterment of the lot of the exploited mass3s 
is concerned, the dreams of our people aze 
slowly but surely harking back to their 
Community life of old. 

The peoples of Europe, also, are fast 
making the like discovery as to the vicious- 
ness of their present-day State systens, 
whether monarchical or republican: in form, 
so far as the life of the exploited majority of 
them are concerned ; but having no past 
picture of Freedom of their own to look back 
to, they seek the solution of the problem in 
the Commune of the future, 

The Capitalists and their henchmen, wao 
are ruling Europe, have nothing but abuse fr 
the Communism which threatens their vested 
interests, nay their*very existence. For ts, 
in India, no such pyejudice need -stand in tre 
way of our considering the case for Com- 
munism on its merits—rather, at this juncture, 
we should welcome whatever part of tre 
teaching of Marx and his followers may help 
‘us to think out more clearly our own problems 
of National Reconstruction, In order to assist 
in this object I have strung together and 
present below, extracts from the lucid exposi- 

„tion of the difference between State and 
Commonwealth by no less an authority than 
Lenin himself, i 


The State is the product of Society at a cer- 
tain stage of its development. It ( the State ) is 
: tantamount to an acknowledgement that the 5o21- 

ety in question has become entangled in an insol- 
: uble contradiction with itself, that it has broken 
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up into irraconcileable antagonisms of which it is 
powerless to rid itself. And in order that these 
antagonisms, these classes with their opposed evo- 
nomic interests, may not devour one another, and 
eventually Society itself, in their sterile struggles, 
some force standing seemingly above Society 
becomes necessary, so as to moderate their collisions 
and to keep them within the bounds of “order”. 
This force, which, arising from Society, but placiag 
itself above it, gradually separates itself from it— 
this force is the State. 

The State is, thus, the product and the mani- 
festation of the irreconcileability of class antago- 
nisms. Ard conversely the continued existence sf 
the State proves that the class antagonisms within 
it are irreconcileable. 

If then, the State is the product of the irrecan- 
cileable character of class antagonisms, if itis a 
force standing above Society and separating itself 
gradually from it, it becomes clear that the libera- 
tion of the oppressed classes is impossible wita- 
out the destruction of the machinery of state 
power, which has been created by the governing 
class, and in which this separation is embodied. 

The State is distinguished, first of all, by the 
grouping oŻ its subjects according to territorial 
divisions. The second distingzishing feature is 
the establishment of a public power which is no 
longer identical with the populace and which 
is organised asan armed force. This public 
authority exists in every State or Governmert. 
It consists, not only of armed men, but also of 
material additions in the shape of prisons and 
repressive institutions of every kind. 

This Armed Force increases with the intensi- 
fication of class antagonisms within the Stata, 
and also with the growth in size and populaticn 
of adjacent states. In present-day Europe the 
class-struggles and rivalry in conquests have 
serewed up this Force to such a pitch that it 
threatens to swallow up the whole of Society amd 
even the State itself. aH ; 

For the maintenance of such special public 
force, standing above Society, taxes and state 
loans are indispensable. Special laws are enac- 
ted regarding the sanctity and inviolability cf 
‘the officials. The’ most insignificant police sev- 
vant has more authority than the representative 
of the pecple,—though even the Head of the 

State may well envy the chosen Leader of the 


- People in respect of fhe unforced. spontaneous 


regard offered to the latter by Society. 
Furtker, since the State arises out of the need 
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of kezping in check the antagonisms of classes ; 
since, at the same time, it arises asa result of 
the zollisions of these classes ; it becomes as a 
opneval rule, the State or Government of the 
most powerful and economically predominant 
elass, which thus also becomes the most predo- 
minant class politically, thereby obtaining new 
means for the exploitation of the oppressed 
classes. So, eventually, the State becomes the 
crgan of class domination, of the oppression of 
some classes by others. It consequently aims 
at the creation of an “order” which legalises and 
perpetuates this oppression. 

The State has not always existed. There 
were Societies which did without it and which 
had no idea of State or state power. At a certain 
stage of economic development, which was neces- 
sari.y bound up with the break up of Society 
‘nto Classes, the State became a necessity as a 
restlt of such division. The world, however, 
is now rapidly approaching a stage, in the 
development of production, in which the existence 
of these differences of class is not only no longer 


necessary, but is becoming an impediment to - 


proiuction. Classes will, therefore, vanish as 
inevitably as they arose in the past; and with 
the disappearance of Classes the State, too, will 
inevitably disappear. 

The exploited masses, however, cannot over- 
throw zhe capitalist or governing class without, 
asa preliminary step, winning political power, 
or in other words without destroying the two 
inssitusions which are specially ‘characteristic 


of she centralised power of the State peculiar to` 


capitalist Society,—the Bureaucracy and the 
Stending Army. Both of these are connected by 
a thousand threads to the capitalist class, and 
further draw to their side and to their allegiance 
the middle classes also, by providing the upper 
sections of the peasantry, artisans and trades- 
men with a number of comparatively comfor- 
table and respectable posts and thereby raising 
thair holders above the general level of the 
praducing masses, 

World history is undoubtedly leading up at 
the present moment, to the concentration of all 
the Žorces of the proletariat—the producing 
masses—for the purpose of breaking up the 
machinery of the State. 

The Commonwealth, which must take the 
place of the State, is the direct antithesis of 
Empire. It is a definite form of Republic which 
is to abolish, not only the monarchical form of 
class rule, but also Class Rule itself in any form. 
lis Council must consist of rural or urban 
‘representatives elected by universal suffrage 
and subject to immediate recall at any time. 
The Standing Army must be abolished and 
replaced by the Nation in arms. The Police, 
the instrument of a capitalist Government must 
be stripped of all political functions and turned 
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into a responsible and at any time replaceable 
organ of the Commonwealth. One of the most 
important features should be the abolition of 
all special salaries, or allowances, or honorariums, 
that is to say the lowering of the payment 
of all servants of the Commonwealth to the 
level of the peasant’s earnings or the workman's 
wages. This last is bound to be a special 
characteristic of any real Democracy of the 
Oppressed, as distinguished from the so-called 
Demorracy of the Oppressors. The common- 
wealth, finally, must be, not a talking-shop, but a 
working body, legislative and executive at one 
and the same time. 

Parliaments, and State Legislative Bodies 
generally, are given up to talking for the special 
purpose of fooling ordinary people. The Common- 
wealth must substitute Institutions in which 
freedom of opinion and discussion does not be- 
come a mere delusion because there the represen- 
tative must themselyes work, must themselves 
execute their own laws and verify their results in 
actual practice with direct responsibility to the 
electorate. Instead of deciding, once in 3 or 6 
years which person is to be selected to repress 
and oppress the people through the organs of 
government, Universal Suffrage will serve the 
people, organised in self-governing communities, 
as a means of securing the necessary workers— 
organisers, controllers, executants and so forth— 
for carrying on its business. 

To destroy Officialism immediately, every- 
where, completely,—that must not be supposed 
to be an essential first step for the Common- 
wealih,—that would be pure and simple Utopia, 
amere anarchist dream based upon a want of 
understanding of actual conditions. But to break 
up at once the old bureaucratic machine and 
to start immediately the construction of a new 
one, Which will enable the people gradually to 
abolish Bureaucracy altogether,—that is not 
Utopia, but is necessary for the establishment 
of any real Commonwealth? 

The unity of the Natiomis not to be destroyed 
but, on the contrary, organised by means of the 
Communal structure. It is to become a reality 
by the destruction of the State which, though 
claiming to be an embodiment of that uiiity, is 
but a parasitic excrescence on the body of the 
Nation. The problem consists in this : whilst 
amputating the purely repressive organs of the 
old Government, to wrest its legitimate functions 
from an authority which claims to be above 
Society and to hand them over to responsible 
servants of Society. ; 

The Commonwealth would bring the rura. 
producers under the intellectual leadership of the 
chief towns of each district, and in them woulc 
secure the natural representatives of their interests 
The very existence of the Commonwealth woulc 
involve local self-gcvernment, as a matter ol 
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course, but no longer in antagonism to the power 
of the State, which would then simply become 
superfluous, and thereupon wither away, and 
eventually cease to exist. 

The neglect of these great fundamental 
consideratioas for the sake of the momentary 
interests of the day, the chase after momentary 
success without account of permanent results, 
the sacrifice of the future for the present,—how- 
ever honest may be the motive,—is but Oppor- 
tunism ; and honest Opportunism is, perhaps, 
more dangerous than any other. 

Between Capitalist and Communist Society 
there needs must be a period of transition. Even 
in Capitalist Society, under favourable conditions, 
there may be a more or less complete Democracy, 
but such is invariably a Democracy for an 
insignificant minority, for the rich, If we look 
more clésely into the mechanism of Capitalist 
Society, everywhere,—in the so-called petty 
details of the suffrage ( residential qualification, 
exclusion of women, etc.), in the technique of tl:e 
representative institutions (whereby the door is 
at every turn found barred to one who is nota 
persona grata), in the obstacles to the right cf 
meeting (public buildings are not for the poor), 
in the capitalist organization (or terrorization) 
of the public press, etc, ete——on all sides 
we shall see restrictions on true Democracy. 
Democracy for the vast majority of the 
Nation—i.e. .the exclusion therefrom only cf 
the exploiters and oppressors—this is the modi- 
fication of Democracy which we must have du- 
ring the transition period. When the Common- 
wealth has come into being, after the capi- 
talistic resistance has been broken and the 
Capitalists have disappeared, when there are no 
longer any Classes (with artificial differences 
in respect of the means of production), then the 
State will disappear and then, at last, one can 
speak of Freedom. Only then will be realised a 
full Democracy, a Democracy without exceptions. 

When the whole, ôr even the greater part, of 
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Society have learnt how to govern the State, have 
taken this business into their own hands, have 
established a control over the insignificant 
minority of Capitalists together with the gentry 
of capitalistic tendencies and the workers deno- 
ralised by capitalism,—from such moment the 
need for any kind of Government begins to vanish. 
The more cemocratic the State, the more rapid y 
do all the forms of the State begin to decay. The 
more complete the Democracy, the nearer the 
moment when it ceases to be necessary. For, 
when all have learnt to manage, and really co 
manage, the communistic production of wealth, 
the necessity of observing the simple, fundamental 
rules of Social life will have become a habit. 


When people will have thus become accustomed 
to observe these fundamental principles, them 
labour will become so productive that there wil 
be no longe? any need for sweating. The narrow 
horizon will have been left behind which compels 
calculations. with the pitilessness of a Shylock, 
as to whether one has worked half-an-hour mors 
or less, or whether be gets more or less pay thaa 


“another, in determining the quantity of products 


to be distributed among its members. 


Finally, in the highest stage of the development 
of the Commonwealth ( for which the time taken 
will depend upon the capacity and earnestness 
of the people concerned ), after the disappearance 
of theenslavement of man caused by his subjection 
to mechanical methods ; when, together with this. 
the opposition between brain and manual work 
will have disappeared ; “when with the all-rounc 
development of the individual, the productive 
forces of the community, too, will have grown tc 
maturity, and wealth will be pouring forth in an 
uninterrupted torrent ; then will Society be able 
to inseribe on its banner : 

From each according to his ability ; 
To each according to his needs. 


SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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“The Shibboleths, that unification means 
strength, or that bulk means greatness, do not 
hold to-day. Where there is a true distinc- 
tion, which is true unity, its truth does not 
admit of being blindly overlooked for the sake 
of expediency, or in the hope of greater solidarity. 
Suppressed distinctions are dangerously explos 


if allowed to remain suppressed may 
burst out ina revolution at the slightest shock. 
The true wey to maintain a harmonious unity 
is by according due respect to the true distinc- 
tions of the different parts.” - 


4 ‘ 
sive, and 


—Rabindranath Tagore. 
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THE STORY OF SATARA’ 


? 


INTRODUCTION, 

AJOR B. D. Basu’s work on a memorable 
episode of Maratha history is marked by 
the thoroughness of workmanship and 

ripeness of scholar ship which we have learnt to 
associate with the Panini Office of Allahabad. A 
long residence in the Deccan gave the author a 
keen interest in the history of the people. For an 
account of the last days of the house of Sivaji, he 
hag laid under contribution numerous official pub- 
lications, pamphlets and journals. Indeed, 
copious extracts from original sources form one 
af the distinctive features of the book. To the 
corvenience of the scholar and the genera] reader 
alixe, nearly two hundred pages of original 
matter have been relegated to appendices. An 
analytical table of contents and several illustra- 
tions enhance the value of the work. The next 
edition, we hope, will also be enriched we an 
index. 
Tue MARATHA POWER. 


Imperfectly subdued by the Musalmans, the 
Marathas freely worked out their social’ and in- 
te_lectual development in the early middle ages 
in the Konkan region. In the first half of the 
lth century, the Deccan kingdoms pitted them 
against the advancing Mughals and trained them 
in methods of warfare and statecraft. A little 
later, they practically supplied the gap created 
by the disappearance of their clients. Every- 
where they displayed the patience, energy, en- 
dararnce, tact and political acumen which the 
Chinese Hiuen Tsang had noted as their distinc- 
tive qualities in the 7th century. But when they 
extended their sway far and wide over non- 
Maratha lands, their power lost its national 
basis and commenced to decline, Meanwhile, 
a palace revolution had consigned the house of 
Sivaji to glorious seclusion and placed a remark- 
able line of Peishwas at the helm of affairs. 


THE PRINCIPALITY OF SATARA. 


Satara, where Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, 
established lis residence, stood ‘on a hill be- 
longing to a range which it completely com- 
mands, The height of the fort is about three 


* The Story of Satara. By Major B. D. Basu, 
2. M. 8. (retired). Edited by Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Modern Review Office, Calcutta, 1922. 
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hundred yards above the plain, its length twelve 
hundred, and its breadth varying from . three 
hundred to eighty at the western point. There is 
a tableland formed by the hand of nature ‘on the 
top, which is a huge rock of granite ;. ib. is cut 
perpendicularly all round at an average of thirty 
feet. On this solid foundation the rampart is 
built of masonry, about eight feet highandas many 
broad. Numerous towers and bastions are erected 
round it ; and there were twentyseven guns mount- 
ed on the works, with a park well-supplied with 
ammunition and stores. There is only one gate, 
exceedingly strong, but a sally-port defended by 
two towers, opens in an opposite direction. Four 
fine tanks contain an abundance of water, and in 
short there is a small town on the summit, which 
when the Raja was confined here, served as a habi- 
tation for the numerous Brahmins that surroun- 
ded him ; in the centre of it a handsome house | 
was erected for him. The pettah or city of Sattara 
lies below in the plain under the north face ‘of the 
fort ; it is of great extent and seemed rich and 
populous. The houses were well built of stone 
and lime, with good streets, and numerous gardens 
and orchards. The top of the hill commands a 
most delightful view of the valleys of Sattara, 
through w hich the Kisthna and Oomrouly meander 
and glitter to the eye with pleasing variety, 
sometimes hid beneath the rich foliage of fruit- 
trees and occasionally breaking forth in unexpec- 
ted turns upon the sight.’ 


Here the descendants of Sahu lived in peace, 
security and insignificance until 1817-18, when 
the English, at war with their recalcitrant 
protege “the Peishwa Baji Rao IL, proclaimed 
their intention of liberating the Raja. Elphin- 
stone, the Governor of “Bombay, led Raja 
Pratap Singh to believe that, if he sided with 
the English, he would receive the Peishwa’s 
domains. But when the war had been byought 
to a victorious conclusion, the Raja was subjected 
to the humiliation of witnessing a mock conquest 
of Satara itself at the hands of the English 
commandant and was assigned only a small 
territory. However, Pratap Singh set himself 
to promote the moral and material progress of his 
subjects with exemplary vigour and enthusiasm. 
Even the Court of Directors of the Hast India 
Company, whose profession it was to give all 
indigenous governments a bad name, were con- 
strained to write as follows to the Raja in 1835 ~~ 
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P “29th December, 1835. 
“Your Highness, 

“We have been highly gratified by the infor- 
mation from time to time submitted to us by our 
goverment on the subject of Your. Highness’s 
exemplary fulfilment of: the duties of that 
elevated ` situation in which it has 
Providence to place you. 

` “A course of conduct so suitable to Your High- 
ness's exalted station,: and so well-calculated to 
promote the prosperity of your dominions and the 
happiness of your people, as that which you have 
wisely and uniformly -pursued, while it reflects 
the: highest honour on.your own character, has 
imparted toour mind the feelings, the feelings 
of unqualified satisfaction and pleasure. The 
liberality, also which you have displayed in exe- 
cuting at your own cost, various public works of 
great utility, and which has so greatly raised your 
reputation in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India, gives you an additional claim to our appro- 
bation, respect and applause.” 

‘The Rajas bold: attempt to disturb caste 
prejudice brought on him the relentless hostility 
of a section of Brahmans but he pushéd on the 
work of reform. In 1836, however, his beneficent 
labours were interrupted by Sir Robert Grant, 
the new Governor of Bombay who, suspicious of 
the rising fame of the Raja, determined to ruin 
him. About the same time, the Raja decided, 
without consulting the company’s agents, to send 
a deputation to England to press his claims in 
certain matters of disputes. In high umbrage 
at this act, the Resident Colonel Lodwick, accused 
the Raja of high treason. On the 15th September 
1836, the Bombay Government wrote to the 
Court of Directors :—. 

“We deeply regret to report to your honour- 
able committee, that we have received intelligence 
of a conspiracy existing at Sattara, and as is 
alleged, at several other native courts in India, to 
seduce our native troops from their allegiance, 
with the ultimate desig, by a combined effort, to 
subvert the British Empire in India.” 

PERSECUTION OF PRATAP SINGH. 
At the same time, the Bombay Gevernment 


pleased 


appointed a Commission consisting of -Col. 
Lodwick, Col. Ovans and Mr. Willoughby to 


examine the charges against the Raja. The 
commissjon examined, ina perfunctory manner, 
some accusers of the Raja, refused him all oppor- 
tunity to clear himself and yet reported that the 
Raja had “altogether failed to disprove the evi- 
dence that had been brought forward.” Some 
time later Col. Lodwick publicly declared :— 

“That the witness examined before the commis- 
‘sion bore false testimony ; and that he should 
deeply regret, to the latest hour of his life, his 
act of signing the proceedings of the commission, 
without at the time recording his protest aguinst 
the worthlessness of the evidence taken.” 


On the strength of such evidence, Sir Robert 
Grant resolved to depose the Raja and laid a 
Machiavellian plan of action.- Later, Lodwick 
wrote of this as follows :— ' 

“And a paper of hints was sent to me, suggest- 
ing that ‘the native officers should ask to see the 
Raja, tell him they had heard their part-of-the 
plot had been discovered, and begged that -he 
would protect them either by advancing money 
te escape with, or a pass, under his hand and 
seal, to insure them service ; that if he gave them 
money, the evidence would be strong ; if a paper, 
convincing. If, however, he. should -give them 
up to me, with loud complaints of calumny, in 
this case I was to pretend to secure. them, and 
suspicion being hushed, an opportunity would be 
afforded of securing the. principal agents,’ 

“Honour and honesty being my motto in public 
as in private life, I spurned such shifts as these, 
and left the- plot to develop itself determining to 
take no active part in the Raja’s ruin.” 


The Government promptly replaced Lodwick 
by Col. Ovans wha at ‘once hired informers 
further to incriminate the Raja, through the Raja’s 
faithful lieutenants into prison and instituted 
numerous secret investigations. In this predica- 
ment, the’ Raja despatched Syed Mir -Afzil Ali in 
1838 and Yeswant Row Rajey Sirkey, Bhagwant 
Rao Wittul and Sango Bapuji in 1839 to England 
to represent his case to the Directors of the Com- 
pany. Meanwhile, the Governor was discussing 
the alternazives of deposing, punishing or for- 
giving the Raja. From favouring the middle 
course, he soon came to advocate.. extreme 
measures ard wrote as follows :— 

“With respect to the first, L.will not pretend 
to affirm that, tle prince has not by his gross 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter of existing 
treaties, placed himself entirely at our mercy. On 
the princ:p-es of rigid justice, therefore, he could 
not rightfully complain even were he punished by 
the extinction of the powers and privileges which 
he has abused. f aie 

“Nor dc I doubt that in the view of many if 
not of most politicians reasons of policy will appear 
tojustify -resort to that extreme measure. An 
opinion is now very commonly entertained that the 
erection of Sattara into a separate principality 
was a mistaken proceeding. Itis at least clear 
that this principality includes the finest part of 
the Deccan, and by its position most awkwardly 
breaks the continuity of the British territory. 
There are those, therefore, who will hail the 
present crisis as affording an excellent opportuni- 
ty of repairing the error alluded to’ by pulling 
down the inconvenient pageant we have erected.” 

Pratar Sinew’s DEPOSITION, 

‘In the evidence of the commission, however, 
the Governor-General-in-Council could see noth- 
ing to inculcate the Raja. Sir Robert Grant 


iso 


breathed his last on the 9th July, 1838. But the 
storm-clouds gathered again. The new Governor 
of Bombay, Sir James Carnac, an imperia- 
list to the core, offered the Raja amnesty on 
terms which would have transferred the conduct 
of the administration to the Company and would 
have empowered the Resident to inflict arbitrary 
punishments on any of the Raja’s subjects for 
political offences. On his refusal to accept the 
terms, the Raja was deposed on the 5th Septem- 
ber 1339. On the 7th December he bade fare- 
well to his home for ever and with his family 
set out for Benares under the charge of Lieute- 
nent Cristall. His cousin Balla Saheb Senapati, 
though in bad health, was commanded to accom- 
peny the party along with his pregnant wife. 
O2 his death on the way, the following account 
was penned by Cristall himself :—- 


“He (the Sennaputtee) had been unwell, it 
appears, a few hours before leaving our last 
ersund, but I received no intelligence of his ill- 
ness until yesterday midday, when several of 
th2 Raja’s people waited on me, requesting a 
halt, as the Sennaputtee was in so dangerous a state 
that he could not be moved. I gave a denial to 
the request, imagining it only an excuse for loi- 
tering on the road knowing by experience how 
grat i is their dislike to our system of continuing 
the journey on which we are bound. The tents, 
etc., which are daily sent in advance, were accord- 

ingly despatched, but at three o ’elock r. M, the 
Carcoons and others of the ex-Raja’s people ‘came 
to me with the news of the Sennaputtee’s 


A few days later, the Senapati’s widow was 
` seized with the pangs of labour but a halt was 
denied to her and she gave birth to her child 
by the roadside. 


Appa SAHEB. 


Appa Saheb whom the Bombay government 
selazted to succeed his brother Pratap Singh had 
been described in 1819 by Captain James Grant- 
Duff as “an obstinate, ill-disposed lad, with very 
low vicious habits, which all the admonition of 


the Raja cannot get the better of...” Again 
in 1838, the Asiatic Journal, after praising 


Pratap Singh in the highest terms, went on :— 
“Appa Sahib, his brother, is a heavy-looking 
man, ol no expression of countenance. He is not 
held in high estimation. He will probably be 
heiz to the throne ; so at least people fear, for he has 
few qualities to fit hem for governing any people.” 
But now he was lauded to the skies, because 
he transferred the Government practically to 
CoL Ovans and to his vile creature Ballajee 
Puas Natoo. Certain petitions addressed to the 
Borabay Government complain of “a systematic 
couzse of bribery and corruption” on which the 
latter embarked but fio inquiry was instituted. 
On his death-bed on the 5th April 1848, the son- 
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less Appa Saheb adopted an heir in the presence 
of Dr. Murray but the adoption was set aside by 
the Company. 

ANNEXATION OF SATARA. 

Indeed in December 1847, Sir John Mobhouse, 
the President of the Board of Control, had written 
to the Governor-General :— 

“The reigning Raja ( of Satara ) is, I hear, in 
very bad health, and it is not at all impossible 
we may soon have to decide upon the fate of 
his territorry. I have a very strong opinion 
that on the death of the present prince with- 
out a son and no adoption should be permitted, 
this petty principality should be merged in the 
British Empire; and if the question is decided 
in my day, ‘day of Seatonship,’ I shall leave 
no stone unturned to bring out that result. * *” 

The result was easily brought about and 
Satara was incorporated into British territory in 
conformity with the “doctrine of lapse” which 
was to extinguish many other Indian principali- 
ties and to contribute powerfully to the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. 


Rancu Bapus’s AGITATION., 
Meanwhile, Raja Pratap Singh 
living a restless life at Benares. On the eve of 


his deposition, the Governor of Bombay had 
written to the Resident :— 


“You will inform him ( the Raja ) that an 
annual allowance will be assigned from the Sattara 
revenues for the support of himself and his family 
—tfurther that all property belonging to him, bona- 
fide private, and not appertaining “to the State, 
will, on bis peaceable submission, not be interfer- 
ed with.” 

But the surrender of the private property was 
withheld and ten years later Sir John Mobhouse, 
the President of the Board of Control, replying 
to Joseph Hume in the House of Commons, 
stated that “no guarantee had been- given 
with regard to the private property of the ex- 
Rajah.” In England, thg Raja’s grievances were 
ventilated and his claims pressed by his agent 
Rangu Bapuji, a man of remarkable talents and 
tenacity of purpose. On leaving the shores of 
India, he had commenced learning English and 
soon acquired a rare felicity in writing, though 
not in speaking, that idiom. A descendant of 
Sivaji’s Purvoe Secretary, he had risked his 
social position and crossed the ‘dark waters’ ai 


had been 


the call of duty. In England, however, the 
Company refused to recognise him and his 


colleagues as the Raja’s agents or to pay the 
slightest .heed to their representations. Thei 
funds were exhausted and stranded in a strange 
land, they were forced to apply to the Company 
for a loan to enable them to pay their bills anc 
to return home. With a view to vet rid of them 
the Company advanced £4000 to them. At Malta 
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where he broke his voyage, Rangu Bapuj. 
, received from his master a command to return te 
‘England and resume the agitation. He obeyed 
-but with no better results. In 1847, he stated 
before a special General Court of Proprietors of 
East India Stock :— 

“I have been in this foreign land for six years 
suffering privations which are known but to few. 
I came for the sole purpose of obtaining inquiry 
into the grievances of my exiled, though innocent, 
sovereign. I came in the hope of the justice of 
the British Government and her people. I was 
led to believe that one of the most sacred laws 
of your institution was, that every man should 
be heard in his defence before punishment. I 
leave you, Sir, to imagine my disappointment, 
when I find that not only is the Raja of 
Satara to remain an unheard exile, but in order 
to effect this, I see that every unfair means is 
resorted to, to deprive the proprietors of their 
legal rights, and thus screen the conduct of one or 
two of your misguided countrymen.” 

Again in November the same year he writes 
to the President of the India Board :— 

“I have now respectfully to represent that 
having during the years of my exile from my native 
country endeavoured to make myself acquainted 
with the nature and intention of those statutes of 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain which relate 
to the affairs of India, and more particularly with 
such as set forth the objects and define the duties 
and functions of the Board over which you preside 
and having also studied to the best of my ability 
the spirit and genius of the laws and institutions 
of England, it has appeared to me that the treat- 
ment I have systematically received at the hands 
of those in this country charged with the adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to India has been 
utterly at variance with the spirit and provision 


of those laws and in direct violation of the 
maxims laid down for the administration of 
government throughout every part of Her 


Majesty’s dominions. 

“I have now, Sir, fo» the present, fulfilled the 
duty I owe to my sovereign and to myself as 
his agent and representative. The latest intelli- 
gence received from my dethroned prince describes 
him as rapidly sinking under the baneful influ- 
ence of the climate to which he has been banished 
and God only knows whether whatever may he 
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the feelings with which you may peruse this letter 
any efforts now made on his behalf will avail. But 
whether my master survives to witness the issue 
of the exerticns now making to obtain justice for 
him, or falls a martyr to the plots of his enemies 
and the denial of his right to be heard by the gov- 
erning authorities, Ishall remain while my own 
life is spared, to urge his claims, in the full belief 
that the redress which may belong withheld by 
those in power will at last be won by the British 
people, whose history proves that they are ever 
inclined to generosity and justice.” 


Drati or Pratap Sinan, 


A. month before these apprehensions were put 
on record, Protap Singh had breathed his last 
at Benares on the Mth October. Rangu’s 
allowance of Rs. 2000 a month was reduced to 
Rs. 1000 and later altogether stopped ; but he 
generously continued agitating in England until 
1853. But tae position of his clients went from 
bad to worse. Pratap Singh’s widow and adopt- 
ed son were deprived of all allowances and on 
the brink of starvation, renounced all claims to 
the Raja of Satara, in return for a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 800 and later Rs. 2400 and a 
promise to stop all agitation in England. Rangu 
Bapuji accordingly .returned to India. He had 
failed in his raission but his paid counsel George 
Thompson had exercised his eloquence in expos- 
ing the doings of the Company and roused a 
certain amount of public indignation against it. 

The rest of Rangu Bapuji’s story is soon told. 
His agitation had earned him the exquisite hatred 
of the Company. In 1857, he was suspected of 
fomenting revolt. Expecting no justice, he dis- 
appeared for ever; buthisson and another relation 
were executed. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such is the tragic tale which Major Basu 
nnfolds with a surprising copiousness of authen- 
tic detail. The time has come for an intensive 
study of the original documents of Indian history. 
A rich harvest awaits the explorer. Major 
Basu has set the example. Letus hope that a 
band of workezs will be forthcoming. 


BENT PRASAD. 


| 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S PLAYS 


© [M. Louis Gillet is a well-known French 
critic, and it is interesting and instructive 
for the many Indian admirers of our national 
poet to know what the western critics think 
ci his plays and poems. M. Gillet’s appre- 
ciation of Tagore’s plays is thoughtful 
and thought-provoking, and the fact that he 
is not a blind admirer of the poet adds zest 
to his eulogy. This French critic is unable to 
understand and appreciate the wonderful 
blending of ethics and aesthetics in Tagore’s 
art which gives a poetic character to his 
philosophy and a philosophic character to his 
roetry, because in Europe, and especially in 
France, these are generally divorced, This 
fact,.. besides the Germanophobia, which has 
kecome unfortunately a national mental 
disease in France, has blinded M. Gillet’s 
critical acumen and made him unable to 
appreciate the real significance of Tagore’s 
world mission. But in spite of this defect of 
the article it has a value to Indian lovers of 
Tagore’s poetry —Mukund M. Desat.] 


N the midst of his travels in the course of his 
Jong apostolate in Europe and America, the 
Bengalee poet, Rabindranath Tagore, did 

not cease to display the marks of his multiple 
activity. Within two years he published two 
volumes of addresses, poems, a new novel, and a 
tine selection of the letters of youth ( Glimpses of 
Bengal). His far-off appearance anil the long 
white robe with his dreamy face take nold of the 
imagination. He isa wandering symbol of the 
awakening in Asia. We are promised on our 
stage couple of his plays. The occasion seemed 
to me to be suitable to re-read his plays. In 
France the poet and the story-teller are well- 
known through good translations; but the 
dramatist, on the contrary, is still unedited in 
French. However it is in this form that a poet 
has the chance of making himself approachable 
and it is through this that one can comprehend 
most easily Tagore’s genius and the history of his 
ideas. 

One cannot expect here a history of the Indian 
theatre, for which one can consult the classical 
work of M. Sylvain Levi. This theatre threw a 
bright lustre upon the fifth and the sixth cen- 
turies, the period which’is considered to be the 
period of Kafidasa, the famous author of 


-he tried to take part. 


Sakuntala. Its brilliant revival was witnessed 
towards the middle of the last century when 
India, shaking off her Jong lethargy, felt the 
first glimpses of her national aspirations. Wher- 
ever there are oppressed races and tongues, the 
stage is the nursery of nationalism. It is a 
vantage-point whence it is possible to rouse the 
national conscience. The first form which the 
new dramatic school took in India was that of the 
problem-play. The play called Nil-Darpana by 
Dina-Bandhu Mitra had in Bengal a success which 
reminds one of the success of Uncle ‘Tom’s 
Cabin. It is the picture of the cultivators’ 
village destroyed by the establishment of an 
English factory. The conditions of women, the 
problems of widows and polygamy offered a 
vast field for social satire. We must bear in 
mind that in the country-sides the old stories of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, the love legends of 
Krishna and Radha are still as popular as they 
were ten centuries ago, and are subjects of as 
vivid representations as the Oberammergan 
Passion Play. 

Tagore’s plays are not an isolated fact. When 
he made his début as a writer, towards 1880, 
in Bengal there was a dramatic activity in which 
In fact he made one or 
two experiments whieh have not been preserved ; 
we learn from his Reminiscences that they were 
comedies interspersed with songs or rather a 
succession of cantatas, a kind of oratorios. The 
tragic muse was long hampered by its rival and 
it was compelled to await its turn. 

Therefore Tagore's plays are the outcome 
of the poct’s vacant moments, but the poct is 
never very far off andeappears every now and 
then in the work of the dramatist. Moreover 
this confusion of the drama and the lyric is 
little incommoding on the Indian Stage. It 
seems even quite natural there and in this way 
Rabindranath’s plays take a national shape. 
Besides the social and the problem plays, he 
resumes his connection with the classical tradi- 
tion, that is to say, with this superior kind of 
rupakas where poetry constitutes the chief 
element of the drama, The particular conven- 
tions of the type of plays, the oriental formalism, 
the spirit of good breeding and refinement which 
form the etiquette of the old Indian societies, 
made it a rule for the poet to avoid all kinds of 
violent conflicts, to eschew the paintings of 
brutal passions, tragical catastrophes and shed- 
ding of blood. As in all places where the poet 
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wrote only for the court, there was in reality on_y 
one species of poetry—the pastoral; the people 
figure to themselves a theatre condemned to mers- 
ly Améintes and Pastor fido. Forests in which prin- 
ces lose their way in the pursuit of a dee, 
beautiful maidens tending the flowers: of- the 
hermitage, the spectacle of a growing love, 
the lamentations of the innocent girl, seduce 
and deserted, the vengeance of an ivritable 
magician who throws a baleful, spell upoa 
the lovers, the young brides journey who 
loses her ring which is to help her to be 
recognised, such are the incidents which tiL 
the seven acts of the lone idyll of Sakuntala 
The entire interest lies in a succession o 
images which constantly renew the impression 
of elegance and plastic beauty. Who does 
not remember the verses in which Goethe 
expressed this sensuous magic ?- 

Thus we see that Tagore did not introduce 


new elements on the Indian stage. I suspect 
that he fell under the influence’ of M. 
Maeterlinck’s -famous short plays. But it-is 


quite clear that his first ambition -was to 
revive the classical drama. Every’ now and 
then in his writings we come across the name 
of Kalidasa. The Kast is’ unchanging, through 
a period of twelve or fifteen centuries the 
same theatre is kept up. . 

One must not therefore fancy plays con- 
structed on European models, with that scaf- 
folding of intrigue and articulation -which 
form an essential part of our dramatic ‘art. 
The action preserves with them more than 
with us the dreamy nature. Our realism is 
unknown to them. Generally in the Eastern 
art there is an aesthetic of convention, dignity 


and restraint like the, partly frozen smile 
which is spread over the limbs and face of 
the imperturbable images of Buddha. So 
likewise is the character of their dances 


which consists in low oscillations of the" body 
and delicate bending of the wrists and hands, 
so different from the bustle and capers of 
our dancing. Their aft is static, monumental. 
Thirty years ago M. Sylvain ` Levi; describing 
the Indian actors, wrote: “Their acting lies 
more in declamation. than in action; at the 
most pathetic moment they remain unmoved.” 
Buddha’s mother, leaning agairst a tree in 
a graceful attitude and giving birth to her 
son, issuing from her right side like a flower 
budding on a flexible stem, this methed of 
expressing things by anasthetizing them -and 
producing by a narcotic effect an impression 
of serenity is an illustration which well 
depicts the type of illusion sought by the Indian 
drama. : 
The scenery 
minimum. 
in Tagore’s 


appears to Le reduced to the 
Scenic indications are even very rare 
plays. In India ‘there are ‘in 
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some big towns regular theatres where scenical 
mechanisme are used. But evidently Tagore’s 
plays are written, like those of former times, 
to be acted in the open air, in the court- 
yards overlooked _ by one or two stories of 
galleries such as are still presented by certain 
Spanish posadas. In similar coart-yards Shakes- 
peare and Calderon were acsed. The condi- 
tions are thus almost similar to those that 
existed in Hurope four or five centuries ago. 
Female parts are played by boys. The costumes 
are magnidcent but the- decoration’ and furni- 
ture - are reduced to simplest expression. 
Poetry alone undertakes painting. 
“The goll of the evening is 
the heart of the blue sea. The forest, on 
the hill-side, is. drinking the, last cup of 
day-light. Cn the left, the village huts are 
seen through the trees with their evening 
lamps lighted, like a veiled mcther watching 


melting in 


by her sleéving children. Nasure, thou art 
my slave. Thou hast spread thy many- 


coloured carpet in the great hell where I sit 
alone like a king and watch thee dance with 
thy starry necklace twinkling on thy breast.” 

It follows naturally that there cannot he 
in such a drama any question of adventures 
or common characters. Nothing is more 
foreign to the European mind than the caste- 
system prevalent in India from time imme- 
morial. Tagore, so broad-minded in certain 
aspects, seems to look upon it as a necessity 
which perhaps has had its day but whose 
services in the past must be acknowledged. 
Both as a story-teller and as a novelist he 
does not hesitate to give the aumblest pic- 
tures of life. But as a dramatist or at least 
as a poet he is decidedly an aristocrat. This 
humanitarian apostle hardly puts upon the 
stage any one but gods, herces and kings. 
There are some things more strorg than social 
ideas, for example, the aesthetic law. The 
dignity of language is at stake One can- 
not make the merchant speak the language 
of gods. Thus this preacher and prophet 
with his sonorous name and megian beauty 
pointing to a star comes to us from the land 
of legends from that Asiatic steppe, which 
like a nurse om her knees lulled humanity to 
sleep by telling stories that always commenced 
with tbe eternal words—“‘Once upon a time 
there was a king and queen.” 

The first of these plays, Ch:tra, written 
by the author when he was akont thirty, is 
also the one which resembles most closely 
the Indian classical models. The subject is 
taken from “che Mahabharata. It is a poem 
full of glowing thovghts on women and love. 
The author who was then recently married 
turns bis Lappiness into” objects ož his dreams. 
Chitra is kred by ker father, who had no 
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son, asa boy and is instructed in arms, the chase 
and the heroic life. One day in the forest 
she meets a man sleeping on a bed of dried 
leaves. He leaps up suddenly “like a sudden 
tongue of fire from a heap of ashes.” Then 
for the first time in her life she felt herself 
a weman. She prays the God of Love 
( Madana ) to grant her the hoon of beauty. 
“Give me but one brief day of perfect beauty 
avd I will answer for the days that follow.” 
Tie God of Love grants her a year. She 
secures the love of Arjuna. But is it her 
real self that Arjuna is folding in his arms 
or rather is he only fond of a foreign case ? 
Will he never recognise her veal self whose 
love was awakened by his kisses and who 
feels elevated to be mistaken for one who 
is more beautiful? It is difficult to express 
more acutely a problem of the casuistry and 
metaphysics of love; that melancholia at the 
cammencement of love when passion throws 
tne lovers into each other’s arms, insatiable 
to be known and to be united and the power- 
lassness of the bodies to embrace the 
souls. What is love based upon this illusion 
cf pleasure or rather this great deceit of 
nature which envelopes for the moment all 
persons in a charm fascinating and impersonal 
“ike the spring? How can one frustrate this 
aniversal snare and in that feast which nature 
svovided for herself and her ends in order 
zo be able to say, “It is I and it is my- 
self who am loved and not a phantom created 
by passion” ? Such is the subject of Chitra’s 
lamentations. At last she resumes her arms 
and man’s costumes and reappears before Arjuna. 

“My lord, has the cup been drained to the 
last drop? Have you exhausted love's 
fragrance ? The flower season is over. ‘The 
gift that I proudly bring you is the heart of 
a woman. What you cherished was only a 
disguise. By the boon of gods I obtained 
for a year the most radiant form that a 
mortal ever wore, and wearied my hero’s heart 
with the burden of that deceit. I am Chitra, 
the daughter of the kingly house of Manipur. 
If you deign to keep -me by your side in 
the path of danger and daring, if you allow 
me to share the great duties of your life, 
then you will know my true self. If your 
babe, whom I am nourishing in my womb, 
be born a son, I shall myself teach him to 
be a second Arjuna, and send him to you 
when the time comes, and then at last you 
will truly know me. To-day I can only offer 
you Chitra, the daughter of a king.” 


The significance of this ascetic play is 
mainly «a lesson on the seriousness of life 
and human dignity. It is the idea of the 


action which succeed$ the honeymoon. It is 
an appeal, often repeated by the poet, for the 


‘not be fatigued or 
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collaboration of women in whom he always 
sees the great spiritual power, the genius or, 
as ke prefers to name it, the Sakti of the 
motherland. And I doubt not that Chitra, 
the tender-hearted huntress who entreated the 
gods to make her beautiful so that she may 
please and who, however, suffers for being 
only an object of pleasure, is one of the 
purest heroines of a theatre which created 
Sakuntala, that Griselda on the banks of, the 
Ganges, and Vasantasena, the first and most 
touching of loving courtesans. 

Iam not aware of the order in which the 
next two or three plays were written. The poet's 
biographies do not throw any light on this matter. 
India has never attached importance to chronology. 
She has preserved only her dreams in the course 
of her long life. I, however, have reason to think 
that two chief plays, the most original and famous, 
belong to the period of his maturity that which 
followed the period of the effusion of the Lyrical 
Offerings and preceded the meditations of Sadhana. 
They bear the gray line of maturity. In them the 
author seems to be absorbed by the thought 
of destiny. 

We new that at one time in his life the 
village post-office was placed in a part of the 
building belonging to his farm where he was 
staying. He saw its flag from his window, al- 
most every day he used to speak with the post- 
master, and here he wrote the story of the Post- 
Master. It is the story of a home-sick English 
officer who does not understand the tender-heart- 
ec nature of his Hindu servant girl and this has 
no connection whatsoever with the play of the 
seme name. But what a fitting subject of dreams 
is the post-office for this aerial creature who 
surrenders himself to fancies and who spreads 
the silent news quicker than birds! Everything 
that serves among men as a link and a sign, the 
bell, the light-house, the message is a theme for 
poetry. Who does not recall the hours spent in 
childhood in guessing thessound of bell or in won- 
dering how the words travel upon the long tele- 
graph wires? How theif mysterious murmurings 
effected the attentive silence of the country-side. 
More was not needed to supply the motive for 
Tagore’s charming plays. It is also a child’s 
dream. Tagore is the tenderest of the poets of 
childhood. And perhaps he has written nothing 
more simple and human than this short play, 
The Post-Office. 

The boy Amal is very ill. One does not know 
what is wrong with him. His health makes his 


foster father, Madhav, very anxious. ‘The 
physician prescribes the diet and rest. He 
quotes the scriptures and shakes his head 
very gravely. Above all, the patient must 


excited. There must be 
no draughts in the room. The child should 
be confined to his room and everything should 
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be carefully closed, let the patient neithar 
get warm nor feel cold. And the little 
prisoner, left alone throughout the day’ while 
Madhav is at work, dreams. 

No. He is not alone. He places himself 
before the window and looks at the passers-br. 
This window is all that he knows of the worl 
and it is enough for him to imagine the vast 
universe. He calls the passers-by and makes 
them tell stories and the whole of life as a child 
conceives it, marches past the narrow framework 
of the window. There. is the Curd-seller, the 
Watchman, the fussy Headman, the kindhearted 
tramp who knows so many nice stories and 
Sudha, the little flower-girl who hurries of 
promising him flowers. And every time the 
child imagines how fine must be that life of 
which he is so ignorant, how jolly it woule 
be to gather flowers with Sudha, to go witk 
the Dairyman to milk ‘the cows on the hills. 
and to go to see the world across the brow of 
the mountain. This caged child fashioning the 
romance of life out of -the odds and ends of 
his sensations, desires and dreams, recalls the 
sublime platonic allegory of the cave. But one 
thing especially makes him a dreamer, it is 
the fine new post-office building with its king’s 
flag. Does the king write sometimes? Would 
he write to me? How am Ito know if there 
isa letter for me? Is there a finer post than 
that of the king’s post-man ? While talking 
with his friend the tramp, the sick boy learns 
these fine things. From that time the boy waits 
and waits feverishly for the king’s letter., His 
condition becomes worse and he is confined to 
his bed. The Doctor is afraid that he has caught 
cold on account of those fearful draughts and 
he gets the window closed. But the dying boy 
thinks only of his letters. And at last the ex- 
pected messenger arrives. He announces that 
the King sends his own State Physician and he 
will come himself. The State Physician comes 
and orders the window to be opened and the 
lamp to be blown out sothat the star-light may 
stream in, and he gently takes the boy’s hand 
and putting his finger on the lip says, “Hush, 
he sleeps.” 

It is very difficult to express the exact mean- 
ing of this short poem. Perhaps we must not 
seek toovexact a symbol in each character. It is 
less a question of intellectual terms, quite clear 
to the understanding than an emotional residue 
like the sweet sensation floating in the mind 
after a dream. We may guess the significance 


-of this cure, this deliverance, this freedom which 


unchains the imprisoned boy. We catch a 
glimpse of the meaning of this message, this 
mysterious order which reaches the sick boy. It 
is the call of vocation, of mercy; it is the voice 
which, soon or late, makes a man understand 
suddenly that everything is illusion excepting 
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love and there is nothing veal but the life beyond 
Infinite. This mysticism is no doubt very 
foreign to our boulevard theatres. The poet's 
genius lies in making us feel it unconsciously by 
means of close but familiar images like the author 
of the Aveugles and ?Intruse. Rut Tagore’s short 
mystery plaz leaves the spectator with the bene- 
ficent impression of tenderness and peace. 

These topics of darkness and king which are 
treated so magnificently at the end of The Post 
Office form the main theme of The King of the 
Dark Chamber. The motives are the same but 
they are reset and scored. To give the story in 
brief it is one of those eternal myths found in all 
languages, tue story of Psyche. But who is this 
King who never shows himself to his subjects, this 
unnamed King whose face is known to none, who 
never shows himself in broad daylight to any 
living being, whose existence is accepted as a 
matter of faith and whose wife herself, Queen 
Sudarshana, meets him only in profound dark- 
ness? Some deny him and others acknowledge 
him without his caring to come out of the mys- 
tery and to reveal himself. An usurper poses as 
the king. The King is not affected and makes no 
attempt to confound him, only he promises the 
Queen that cn the night of the full-moon festival 
he will be in zhe palace garden and she must try 
to recognise him. The foolish woman, as it is 
expected, guesses wrongly and flings herself into 
the arms of the tinsel king. She has to go 
through long adventures-and bitter humiliations 
before her mistake is proved to her. Her pride 
must be broken and curiosity and vexation have 
to be changed into simple acceptation, complete 
submission and self-forgetfulness must take the 
place of self-lcve, and there must be complete 
self-surrender to the will of the master before 
revelation is made. Heart is revealed to heart 
and love recognises love. 

I am afraid, so dry a summary describes very 
imperfectly the charm of such a story. Analysis 
deprives it of its chief beauty, the fascination of 
a series of beautiful images, inexpressible 
meanings which give rise to various interpreta- 
tions like the changing forms of the clouds at 
sunset. One hesitates between several symbols 
and this hesitation augments the richness of the 
poem. Sometimes one is tempted to find in it 
wn individual drama, the drama of the soul 
seduced by appearances, distracted and led astray 
by things and wliich can find itself only by look- 
ing deep within itself, in that deep region where 
truth speaks end where one hears the voice of 
the master within. At other times this King of 
the Dark Chamber, who shows himself only in 
darkness and silence and declines to come out to 
confound his blasphemers, resembles patient 
God who rests satisfied with appearing in the 
universal order and bears calmly the trespasses 
of his creatures. At other times besides this 
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religious interpretation one cannot help reading 
another. This hidden king who is let alone and 
who doas not show himself and who can bear to 
be doubted and who does not condescend to pro- 
test against false powers and the idols of the day 
anc even when the queen is led astray by them is 
quite confident that his day will come and that 
the rightful sovereign will come into his own, 
this prince mysterious and dark as the night 
wko waits silenty for the return of the faithful, 


is he not India’s Genius, in face of her tempora- 


ry masters and oppressors? One thinks uncon- 


sciously of some of his letters of youth (Glimpses . 


of Bengal) récently published. 


lying there with her head in.the dust inconsol- 
akle for her lost glory. What a grotesque misery 
in. this meeting of memsahzbs in their black dress 
with the noise of their babbling in English and 
their peals of laughter. What a treasure of 
truth for us in our hoary India of former days; 
what poverty and falsehood is there in the 
empty ceremonial of an English dinner !” 

This letter is dated 1893. Who knows whether 
in it is not to be found the germ of the play we 
are discussing, the contrast between the false 
king surrounded by his officials and flatterers and 
the invisible king who rules inthe recess of the 
hearts? At least is not this one of the interpre- 
tations which we are permitted to form from the 
glimpses of the. vague clearness of the poem or 
would it diminish its value to recognise in it the 
old national ideal, the fight between the Maya 
and the truth, between light and darkness, 
ketween the deceitful fascination and the 
Civine truth, that opposition between the world 
vf appearances and the world of sentiments, 
that philosophy of penumbra of which India 
made a gift to Schopenhauers thought and 
whose magic is incorporated in the immortal 
nocturne of Tristan, “O sink hernieder, Nacht der 
Liebe.” 

I intentionally recall to memory the marvel- 
lous melody or rather it comes to the mind of 
itself as a muffled accompaniment to the perusal 
of the poem. Perhaps it is useless to press 


further the interpretation of these wholly lyrical 


plays. They carry out their purpose if they leave 
floating in the miud a musical emotion, Their 
pre-eminence lies in their wonderful poetic 
elasticity. But this dreamy temperament is only 
one aspect of Tagore’s genius. 

“India is two-faced,” he writes in ong of his 
letters, “at times she is a housewife and a mother 
of Zamily and at times she isa vagrant infatua- 
ted with asceticism, ‘The first is a stay-at-home 
who never quits lier hearth and the second has 
no home at all, T feel within me both these 
tempers. J feel the feed of journeying which 
impels me to see*the wide world and at the same 
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time long for a well-sheltered small nook, _ Like 
the birds I need a small nest for my dwelling 
and the wide sky for my flight.” 

In fact we know that gradually in the later 
part of his life the lyrical poet in Tagore gives 
way more and. more to the prophet and the 
apostle. He is enamoured with his mission.’ 
The great events in Asia during the last fifteen 
years, the very active part she is taking in the 
world’s affairs, must both inspire and serve the 
writer. Since 1912 he secured world fame by 
Nobel Prize and his tours in Japan, America 
and Europe preaching his new dispensation. 
Tagore’s influence is making , more and more the 
voice of India lieard in the affairs of the world. 

To this period belongs the plays collected five 
or six years ago under the title of Sacrifice and 
Other Plays. They are entirely in a different 
manner from the previous plays; shorter and 
more rapid, more venomous and violent. The. 
author now sees in the stage only an instru- 
ment of propaganda. He uses it to spread his 
doctrine, just as he may deliver a discourse 
or an address. he style has generally a hieratic 
solemnity and at times a great beauty of imagery. 
Only these short, spirited improvisations, these 
dramatic sketches, these edifying moralities, 
written hastily to defend a doctrine, entirely lose 
the poetic charm which forms the principal 
merit of the early mysteries of the author. The 
latter almost owe their whole charm to their 
vagueness to a quality in them of something 
(je ne suis quoi) unconscious and indetinable, 
to their pearly lustre, and crystallisation of dream. 
Mach is lost in exchanging this for the glory of 
the demonstrations of a doctrine. Art is injured. 
by being reduced to prove; nothing remains to 
it then but the value of a thesis. In these later 
plays, Tagore almost appears, the due proportions, 
being observed, like Hugo of Mangeront-ils ? or 
like a sort of petty Voltaire of the Guèbres or 
L Orphelin dela Chine waging war against fana- 
ticism and superstition, deblaring war against the 
Brahmins and turning hig drama into a weapon 
of war. 

But the Hindu stage with its absence of 
elasticity, its ignorant psychology and childish 
construction is still much less capable than ours 
to bear the weight of ideas and of stating the 
contlict in an interesting manner. Tagore’s 
characters in his best plays are hardly living 
persons ; in his philosophic dramas, they are no 
more than pure puerile abstractions, puppets 
entrusted with repeating a lesson, ‘The personal 
life and probability are sacrificed to the develop- 
ment of a kind of dialectical debate which ought 
to end in the victory of a humanitarian formula. 

Thus we see in the play called Sanyasi the 
ascetics pride disappearing when he meets by 
chance a.pariah girl ; in Madde, the erime of the 
high-priest, Khemankar, who does not hesitate 
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to kill in order to maintain ancient rites and stop 
the progress of a new religion ; in Sacrifice, tae 


\ revolt of the Brahmin Raghupati against kirg 


Govinda who had the temerity to forbid tie 
sacrifice of bleeding victims in his kingdon. 
This last play is dedicated “to thosé “heroes wlo 
bravely stood for peace when htimaw’ sacrifice 
was claimed for the goodess of war.” It isa 
pacifist pleading. It was written during tle 
war as an encouragement to those men who dr 


not join the colours and who refused to take part ‘ 


in the universal conflict. 

Of course a Hindu can be excused for remair- 
ing ignorant of the causes of the wav and fr 
not sharing interests which he does not under- 
stand. We can hardly blame Tagore for wishing 
to remain out of the conflict. Will the day ever 
dawn when wars by the development of humaa 
reason will become as impossible and barbarows 
as human sacrifices have become for the civilized 
man? Will men be able to discover some day a 
means of establishing more peaceful relatiors 
as spiritual religions have taken the place cf 


primitive cults and as men have ceased to believ=, 
that God can be pleased by the offerings of cruel, 


sacrifices ? Would war be a monstrous Goddess 
whom one has only to deny to make her dis 
appear ? This problem, and it is the entire problem 
of evil, is too vast to be treated within the space 
of two acts. 

Tagore himself noticed that these 
of problems are ill-decided on the stage. la 
his last play, The Cycle of Spring, he gives 
up preaching and he returns to dreaming, te 
pure poetry. For the poet’s old age happens te 
be the signal of a new efflorescence and the 
return of adolescence. “This allegory- of Tagore 
growing old on the illusion of age, on renovat 
ing life, on the link of seasons in which the las- 
days of winter are mingled with the renovating 
flowers; is one of the most graceful inventions 
it is almost a circle, a perpetual song. The vlc 
master found in it the° vapid flow of his juvenile 
lyricism, = 

This is what we learn from these poetic plays 
about their author's life. Tagore would be wisc 
if he confined himself to. poetry. The only 
mission of the poets is fo create beauty and tc 


kinds 
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sing of it to men. They lose their time and 
perhaps something besides if they presume to 
teach men. Itis always a dangerous game to 
play the vrophet. What can this Bengalee 
know what is required by a society to which he 
does not belong P How is one to believe that he 


‘alone possesses the-word of truth ? For a short 


time he was the object of a violent infatuation. 
Few months ago he’ was received in Germany 


‘as a kind’ of Massiah. -On all bookstalls the 
translations of his books were displayed for sale 


and his portrait greeted the visitor at I’ Ecole de 
Sagesse, in that wonderful religious sanctum with 
confusedly Buddhistic tendencies directed by 
Count Keyserling, af Darmstadt. It is quite easy 
to perceive in this the phenomenon of discourage- 
ment. Repnulsed on the West, the German mind 
turned once more to the East,—Russia, Asia. She 
inhaled with delight this thought of the van- 
quished. Waat can be the result of the dreams of 
the vanquisked ? One cannot. disregard the spite 
of a powerful nation which fallen from its: power 
cherishes with a sombre pride the universal 
catastrophe and seeks to drag the world into the 
abyss. One cannot see ‘withont apprehension 
the formation of. this coalition of bitterness and 
the development of this mass of nihilism interest- 
ed in the fall of Europe. 


But we know too well what Europe stands 
for to surrender ourselves to thoughts of des- 
pair on her account. We will not give up our 
claims as victors. We neither feel hatred nor 
contempt for Asia. We know what the world 
owes to her; but we have nothing tv blush for 
the dignity end duties which devolve upon us 
by destiny. Tagore with his feminine and sedu- 
cing genius raceived from the Gods the charming 
gift of beauty. Why should we take this charmer 
seriously as a philosopher? There are times 
when the poet must be crowned with the laurel 
and then exiled from the state ; if is when they 
attempt to enfeeble the minds by trying to 
prevail upon them to abdicate. 


Translated from Louts Givver’s article in La 
Revue des Deux Mondes, December 1, 1922. 
MUKUND M. DESAI 
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HUMANISATION OF HISTORY 


[ An address delivered in connection with the symposium on “L'Esprit International et P Enseigne- 
ment del’ Histoive’—the International Spirit and the Teaching of History—in the Third Inter- 


national Congress of Moral Education held in Geneva ( 28th July 


sidzncy of Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart.] 


I. Tue Hinpv Mixo anv Hisrorican Rwawrry. 

HE elemental harmony of the great Epic 
T of India (Mitha-Bhirata ) practically ex- 

hausts itself in the awful hush of the tragic 
field of carnage—Kurukshetra. But the Hindu 
Poat-Seer did not hesitate to take a little liberty 
with the strict canons of Epic composition by 
adding a few more cantos of Peace—the Sdnte- 
parran—as the only fitting climax of War. It is 
not the peace of the impatient propagandist or 
that of the builder of Utopia. It embodies the 
maturest reflections of the last representative of 
the noble warrior race—Deva-vrata Bhishma,— 
awaiting his heroic end on the bed of “arrows. 
Te apotheosis of Sovereign Power has proved 
itself to bea tragic illusion. What appeared to 
be anshakable has had a disastrous collapse. The 
Hindu mind sought, through Bhishma, a new 
foundation of social order, and found it in Dharma 
—the Eternal Verity. Hence the evolution of the 
Hindu doctrine of Itéja-Dharma—the discipline 
for the supreme purification and transtiguration 
of Sovereignty. 

As a humble representative of the land of 
sush an indomitable optimism, I must confess 
that I am not sufficiently modern to brush aside 
with refined cynicism the noble programme of 
your Congress. I firmly believe in the self- 
purification of humanity. So I welcome the fact 
that the reformation of History-teaching has been 
assigned the first place in this first session of the 
International Congress of Moral Education after 
the world-war. 

“Depuis les deux Congrès Internationaux 
d’Sducation morale de Londres (1908) et la Haye 
(1912), la Guerre est venue et a remis au premier 
plan le problème de P éducation morale. Les 
bouleversements matériels et moraux qu elle a 
produits ne sont pas seulement les effets d'un 
pessé auquel nous ne pouvons plus rien 
changer, mais les causes d’ un avenir qui 
serait désastreux pour la civilisation si tous 
les hommes de coeur ne s’ unissaient pour 
atténuer le mal. 

“Reparer ne suffit pas, il faut construire. 
C'est a ce travail de construction que nous 
yous convions: * * ** * des leçons théori- 
ques ny suffisent pas. L’actiow pratique fait 
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plus que les paroles pour relever les ruines et 
préparer un avenir meilleur.” 
[Eetract from the Preamble of the Congress :] 
(Translation ) 
“Since the two International Congresses of 
Moral Education, of London ( 108 ) and of 
> z É 
the Hague ( 1912 ), the WWar has come and has 
brought to the forefront the problem of moral 


education, The material and moral confusion 
which it ( the war ) has produced, are not 
merely the effects of a Past of which we 


cannot change anything, but are the causes. 
of a Future which will be disastrous for 
civilization if all people of heart do not unite 
themselves in order to alleviate the Evil. 

“Reparation would not be sufficient, one 
must reconstruct. It is in this work of Con- 
struction that we have invited you; * * * 
the theoretical lectures would not be sufficient 
here. Practical steps would do more than 
words to repair the ruins and to prepare for a 
better Future.” : 

II. Hisvory Testeo py HISTORICAL ANOMALY : 

THE Worip-War—RuicruDESCENCE OF 
BARBARISM. 

I have sufficient historical sanity to admit 
that waris not an uncommon phenomenon of 
human history. Yet it is equally true that the 
participators in war have always sought some sort 
of justification for it. Thys we read in history 
about the wars of self-defence and of self-expan- 
sion, wars of religion and of conscience, war of 
rights and of liberties;—till we come to the highly 
subtle justitication of the XIX. century Europe, 
as wars for propagating civilization in less civi- 
lized countries! The uniqueness of the World- 
War of our epoch, however, lies in this, that it 
made a short work of all sophisticated and un- 
sophisticated justifications, plunging the world 
in a deluge of refined barbarism and scientific 
savagery—thereby forcing modern man to think 
if there is really any progress in history. From 
inter-communal homicide to international suicide 
is a progression of doubtful survival-value! 
Trnly, orthodox historians are not wanting to-day 
to produce documentary evidence to disprove the 
responsibility of their respective national govern- 
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ments in launching the monstrous game, but that 
has only deepened the distrust of all normal 
human beings in a method of historical study 
: which makes a case appear inevitably true in 
parts yet as relentlessly false asa whole. That 
isan anomaly which saps the basis of the 
science. Yes, this war has shaken to the very 
foundation the faith of modern men and women 
in their Historians and, Histories. That is what 
this Congress avows candidly in its short but 
pregnant preamble. It, is high time that we 
should start an investigation into the causes of 
such a degradation of History and into the pos- 
sibilities of its reformation. If History should 
stand as it ought to stand, as the truly 
impartial record of Humanity, it must be 
purified from, its disgraceful nationalistic bias, 
and re-established on its only just and dignified 
basis—the basis of Internationalism. 


IIL. History as IT 1s, AND AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 


(a) Discrepancy between the writing and the 
teaching of History. 


It is needless to point out before this Congress 
that History, as a branch of study, has a long 
-history behind it. From Herodotus and Tacitus 
to Michelet ard Mommsen, the Science and Art of 
historical presentation have undergone a change 
that is phenomenal. A chance survey across the 
shelves of any modern library would convince us 
of, the fact that the output of historical literature 
“in our epoch is no less extraordinary. But the 
moment we turn our eyes from these monuments 
of research to the mentality of the common men 
and women, .formed by the so-called historical 
studies, we face the shocking discrepancy between 
History as an ¢néellectual discipline- for savants 
and History as a moral guide for the public. 
Blinded by the academic pride of historical de- 
tachment and objectivity of judgment, the Histo- 
rians have failed to take note how their researches 
are being used, or in what way those have been 
affecting the minds of their audience. Moreover, 
in spite of their pretension to sober narrations of 
common facts, the Historians, with congenital 
human weakness for the uncommon and the extra- 
ordinary, have generally emphasised cataclysmic 
factors in society like war, and exaggerated the 
importance of the Super-man, the Heroes of 
history. Thus the normal and actual develop- 
ment ‘of human society through peace and co- 
operation has been overshadowed by the lurid 
clouds of war and hatred. So, the history of 
the millions of men and women, the Helots and 
the Pariahs mutely bearing the painful burden 
of the “civilised” man, have been forgotten in the 
glamour of Hero-worship. This initial wrong 
emphasis, this fundamental iniquity has made 
History, theoretically the most human of all in- 
cellectual disciplines, the most inhuman in its 
truel injunctions and insinuations, 
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(b) Wrong emphasis on conflict and, not on 
co-operation as the dynamic of Luman progress. 

The Greco-Persian war produces a Herodo- 
tus, the Peloponnesian war inspires a Thucydides, 
the Punic wars a Livy and the Germanic-wars of 
the early Roman empire a Tacitus. Such unfor- 
tunate coincidences in the history of our model 
historians have tempted millions of superficial 
readers to make the dangerous ‘eduction: “War 
begat human histories!” Thns by a curions 
perversion of judgment, the progress of human 
civilisation came to be represented as depending 


‘inevitably on war,—-the veritable proof of the 


bulk of historical narrative ! 

No wonder that hatred is writ large on so 
much of the so-called historical literature. Jt 
is a fact disconcerting yet indisputable. Man- 
kind has been taught more or less to believe that 
the progress:of one must be at the expense cf 
another, so one must wait for the earliest oppor- 
tunity to pounce upon the tkroat of the other ; 
that one’s neighbour is a natural enemy, so one 
must learn to suspect him, hate him, uproot him 
if possible. These lessons of histcry are not exactly 
inculeated with such brutal frankness; there is 
always the patriotic halo and the academic innu- 
endo to relieve the shocking inhumanity of this 
historical philosophy. Yet, it is a tragic truth 
hard to dispute, that the lessons have gone home 
into the heart of those for whom they were meant. 
That is why and how in this age of science and 
illumination, with facilities of mternational com- 
munication unparalleled in history, we believe the 
killing of our neighbour to be a civic duty and 
nationalised murder as almost a moral responsibi- 
lity. Centuries of civilisation, as recorded in 
history, have not supplied man with a higher 
criterion of yalue-judgment. 

(c) Fundamental weakness of History: 
defective valuation: criteria of values in the East 
and the West. ; 

The most serious defect in the norm of history 
evolved in the Occident, as it appears to an 
oriental mind, is its tnsuficieacy of evaluation. 
Facts are treated too muchas materials of intellectual 
discipline or physical exploitation. Very little 
emphasis is laid on the bearing of facts on the 
formation of the inner life of mankind. Hence 
History has lent herself to be used as a tool in 
the hands of politicians and econcmists, and failed 
to answer to the spiritual questionings of man. 
Originally the mother of all humanistic studies, 
History has, by repeated desertions or devolutions 
of her prerogatives, come to be degraded into an 
armoury of arguments to be usec by her masters 
ofthe platforms and the counter—the so-called 
“Makers of History”! Thus sometimes History 
is flattered as “applied Politics”; another time she 
is honoured with the title of “Mississippi of 
falsehood”! ş 

Asia on the contrary developed quite a 
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different attitude towards reality. The signi- 
fica ice of facts to an Asiatic lies in this,.that facts 
are the symbols of the Reality that is ever shap- 
ing the inner life, Hence we find here compa- 
rative neglect to perpetuate facts as facts and 
the tendency to interpret them .as illustrations 
of life-values. It may be another.extreme; but 
it is an attitude to be reckoned with in the future 
formation of the canons of comparative history. 
Ths continent that has given to the world 
Buldha and Confucius, Christ and Muhammad, 
shculd enter into the consideration. of our 
hissorians engaged in the transvaluation.of human 
values. 


(d) ‘Attitude of Enrope to the non-European 
worcld—ominous for future history. 

And it is exactly here, in the attitude of an 
average European to the non-European countries, 
thet we'feel the most disruptive of .all modern 
terdencies threatening to disfigure the future 
history with an inter-continental cataclysm. By 
exegeerating the element of conflict in human 
evolution, Europe has mace a fatal apotheosis of 
war, The inevitable perpetuation and sublima- 
tion of savagery therefore made Europe the direct 
instrument of the’ most shocking of modern 
vaadalisms and ruthless destruction of the harvest 
of civilisation nside Hurope.; while outside 
Evrope, by considering every other people of the 
glebe as debased, down-trodden and exploitable, 
Evrope is threatening to prepare the ground for 
a terrific conflagration smouldering under her 
ossensible propaganda of superior culture. When 
a Huropean student reads Herodotus, he. reads 
in the triumph of the Greeks over the Persians 
a triumph of civilised Europe over the Asiatic 
‘Barbarians (in a sense ‘not quite familiar to 
Herodotus ). The vandalisms of Alexander’ the 
Gzeat in Egypt, Persia and ‘India: are coolly 
accepted, by masters as well as- pupils, ds a legiti- 
mate means of propagation of culture to un- 
civilised peoples. -Yet when Attila repeats 
similar experiments on Europe there is a 
tyzmendous moral indignation against the Asiatic 
Hun! The simple fact is forgotten that few 
nations likefew individuals may claim to 
moniopolise particular virtues or vices, and that 
it is as childish to speak of European magnani- 
mity and “Asiatic” cruelty, as to speak of Mexican 
magnetism and Polynesian gravitation! ‘So the 
erusading zeal of the mediaeval age (the inter- 
mittent crusades against the ` unprotected landless 
Jews and the general crusade against the organised 
Mahometan world), the crusading passion of the 
Europeans made them look upon those orientals 
as veritable monsters, and the principal fact was 
lost to common readers that incalculable amount 
o? culture and refinement entered the barbarous 
world of mediaeval Hurope through the agency 
o? the so-called oriental monsters and infidels! 

‘No wonder that’ when Europe attains to 
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internal stability and consolidation, she considers 
it her moral duty to propagate her superior 
culture on the inferior races of the gloke. This 
is in reality the old crusading zeal in a modern 
garb, with this difference that while in these 
mediaeval crusades the sword was frankly before 
the Cross, in the modern crusades it is behind. 
Thas is how we find the western powers (with 
an audacity that would have staggered Alexander 
the Great ) engaged in partitioning summarily 
not only countries but continents. into their 
respective “spheres of influence” for propagation 
of culture. The unconscious majority submitted 
to this uniquely equitable settlement. But a 
minority still preserving certain sensibilities—- 
Egypt or Persia, China or India—began to 
struggle! So to bring those difficult patients 
quickly under control, the Western surgeons 
started forthwith their latest scientific methods 
of injection or amputation according to proper 
diagnosis of the cases. But when suddenly, ‘these 
very surgeons of civilisation, forgetting their 
patients on the dissection table, started knifing 
one another, that produced a scene so strikingly. 
original that it: roused not only the subjects of 
their experiments but even some of the record- 
keepers, the Historians and the Publicists. Only it 
was too late. 


Thus while the‘ great archaeologists and 
histcrianis (all honour to Burnouf and” Bopp, to 
Champollion and Maspero, to Rawlinson and 
Layard, to Rémusat and ‘de Morgan) were 
faithfully: trying to reconstruct the real history 
of thé non-European peoples, the common Euro- 
peans, unde? their uncommon leaders, the politi- 
cians and capitalists, were making capital use of 
those historical researches, finally starting a 
cold-blooded carnage probably unparalleled in 
history! And thanks tothe dogma of “historical 
detachment”, the human protest against this tragic 
betrayal of science and civilisation and suicidal 
regression of culture came, not from Historians, 
but from Poets and Artists (ethe never-failing and 
ever-faithful torch-bearers of Truth and Progress) 
from Rabindranath - Tagores and Romain 
Rolands! Whilst the circling historians 
writing on the World-war simply helped to inten- 
sify hatred to such an extent that even common 
men and women cried out from the depth of their 
souls: ‘Heaven save us from our Historians! ’ 

(e) The urgency and the- possibility of 
Reform : problem of: State-control: : 

Thus in this ‘awful fire-baptism of humanity, 
the historians have’ keen’ triéd’ by History and 
found wanting. ‘And‘along with the historians, 
the science of | history has suffered a depreciation 
in human prestige that is damaging! ` If- we 
want now to re-establish History on her only 
true pedestal of Truth and Humanity, every 
individual writer and’ teacher of history must 
immediately start the work of expiation, search 
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into the causes of this dire disease of inter- 
national hatred and apply prompt remedy so as 

' to restore the world to its normal life of Peace 
and Progress. Putting aside for the time being 
the doubtful virtue of historical detachment, we 
must now emphasize with our whole soul the 
principle of human attachment and sympathy 
with Cosmic Life, one and indivisible. Flinging 
all convenient cants and academic subterfuges, 
we must admit and demonstrate that there is 
really one all-pervading life, which, being wounded 
in one part weakens the whole, that the central 
drama of evolving Humanity is the one organic 
History, and that history, apparently limited by 
Time and Space, is really co-eval with the entire 
creation ; that culture is not the monopoly of the 
East or of the West, of the conqueror or of the con- 
quered ; that civilization like all precious property 
of humanity, is a sacred trust, that has been 
inherited, that should be enriched and ultimately 
transmitted from generation to generation, irres- 
pective of colour, creed or level of culture; the 
lower a people or a community is in the scale of 
humanity the greater should be the attention paid 
to elevate ib; and graver the injustice done, the 
quicker should be the cry for reparation from 
Historians before any other. 

To bring about this radical reform in history 
teaching, the professors as well as the parents 
and guardians of the pupils must co-operate 
as closely as possible. Not satisfied with the 
mere paying of the tuition fees, every father 
and every mother should exercise his or her 
legitimate right to enquire what sort of 
historical opinions are being inculcated upon their 
children through the super-historical books of 
political and colonial expansions, through the 
carefully careless publication of “State-papers”, 
and through the History-Vedas consecrated by 
the “Text-book Committees” of the Depart- 
ments. That is sure to bring about a clash 
‘between the community and the octopus of 
militaristic Politics; but for its very safety 
and’ progress, the community must accept the 
challenge and make the influence of collective 
conscience felt in this vital question. So the 
narrow nationalistic propaganda to which the 
historians of all countries, more or less,’ have 
lent their aid, teaching to the German boy 
that his Fatherland is the only elect land in 
the globe, to the English boy that his country 
can do no wrong, and to the French boy 
that his Patrie is ever on the side of Liberty, 
Equality: and Fraternity—this palpable carica- 
ture of Reality must be given up, and saner, 
wider outlook of International History should 
be introduced. 

(£f) A graduated programme of Evolu- 
tionary History ( vide Table ). 

The most effective method of stopping the 
possibility of the development of the national 
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megalomania would be to widen the -visicn 
of the students from the very infancy, by a 
graduated course of history on lhumenistic 
basis, a rough outline of which is given here- 
with. By magie lantern and moving pictures 
in big cities and by good picture booke and 
charts in tne remote provinces, the little boys 
and girls of Hlementary School Grade sould 
be made alive to the fact that their cocntry 
is only a portion of this world which egain 
is a floating fragment of the Great Comic 
System. Some good astronomical films ( e. g. 
Histoire du Ciel, exhibited in Paris ) would 
be of greater value than any amount of oral 
lessons, in broadening the minds of these bud ling 
scholars. Through these Pict e-histories of the 
Cosmos and of the world, the students should 
ke informed that the stage is being prepzred 
for the actors of this grand Cosmo-drame, at 
first the dumb inanimate actors of the Genlo- 
gical period amidst stupendous upheavals and 
terrific depressions—then the actors of the 
vegetable ward eloquent with grace and colur, 
and lastly the .actors of the animal warid 
endowed with the wonderful gift of ree 
movement and articulation ! 

Similarly, with the helpof pictures ( st.tic 
or moving ), aided by pleasure trips to musecms 
etc. (if possible ), the scholars of the Seend 
( Middle School ) Grade should be taken through 
Physical Geography,  Bio-geography znd 
Anthropo-geography finally ushering Man ‘he 
Masterpiece to the front. 

In the Third ( Upper Schoot) Grade, the natural 
history pictures and charts should be larg:-ly 
supplemented by illustrations from the anthro- 
pological and cultural history of humanity, wth 
special reference in each case to eaisting fasts 
of the local history of each group of scholars. 
The best cure for abstraction would be, not a 
clever definition, but immediate appeal to che 
known and the concrete. At this stage the training 
through the eyes should be amplified by oul 
lessons, due precautions being taken that tne 
healthy spirit of questioning and criticism is rob 
crushed undar the burden of details and tlat 
sympathetic imagination is not paralysed Ly 
forced memorizing. Students should, at this stage, 
be introduced to good books describing and ds- 
cussing the march of various races and nationel- 
ities along tae path of civilization through 
peace and co-operation, and indicating wars ard 
aggressions as occasional relapse to the primitive 
savage, not as inevetable conditions of progress. 
The rise and fall of nations, the growth am 
decay of civilizations should be discussed es 
much to quicken their sense of causation as t 
deepen their emotion and sympathy. The silert 
yet deep-seated revolutiong effected in the historz 
of human culture through the invention of fir, 
the discovery of the plough, the potter’s. wheel 
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and the tailor’s art; through the appearance of 
the horse as an animal of conveyance, replacing 
the philosophical ass or ox ; through the 
groping of the Primitive Man after Beauty and 
Usility—-his marvellous bone-scratchings, cave- 
peintings and diverse relics of primitive art and 
tesunology ; through the normal instinct for 
peuceful economic exchange ; through the dis- 
covery of token money, migration of symbols 
ani the ultimate circulation of the alphabets, 
the inter-oceanic commerce and inter-continental 
raze-movements—these should be assigned a 
place of greater importance than the military 
acventures of an Alexander ora Napoleon, 
ard the lives of great inventors and philan- 
tkrophists, of poets and prophets, than the 
cereers of soldiers and politicians, popes and 
emperors. 


Thus when a scholar leaves school either to 
‘zoin the university or some profession, he or 
she would by that time possess a fair idea 
D the evolution of humanity as a whole and 
ior that reason there would be less likelihood 
of his or her falling victim to any false alarm 
raised by the platform or the press, the two 
inevitable yet highly precarious props of 
modern Democracy. On this groundwork the 
epecial studies of the College Period may easily 
be built. Technical treatment of different 
branches of history would commence here, but 
not so technical as to rob them of all human 
cnterest. Through every special lesson, the 
-nter-dependence of different disciplines, their 
20-ordination and general evolution should be 
suggested. The central problem of humanity 
should every now and then be emphasized. The 
students should be made to realize what a ovand 
advance has been made in the Science of 
History with the transcending of narrow 
nitional barriers and liberating human studies 
on international and comparative lines in the 
departments of Law and Jurisprudence, Ethics 
and Religion, Philosophy and Aesthetics, Politics 
and Economics ( vide Table ). 


Finally, with this widening of historical 
studies, the technique of teaching also would 
change. In the earlier ( school ) stages the 
emphasis should be on (i) the thorough 
realization of historical phenomena, and (ii) 
on correct and impressive description. In the 
later ( college ).stages two other functionings -of 
the mind should be brought to bear on histo- 
rical problems: (iii) the definite normation 
and (iv) the ultimate evaluation of mass and 
movements, of events and personalities. Fortified 
on all these four points, History would come 
to be not only a comprehensive discipline for 
human tutellect, but a great regulator of human 
emotions, and an efevating and ever-faithful 
guide of humdn wll. 
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IV. REAL.AND ABIDING REFORM : THROUGH 

THE HUMANIZATION or tHe HISTORIAN AND 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP AN ITERNATIONAD 
Consclencn. 

In all the processings of the historical 
mind, as we have noted above, the personality 
of the historian is postulated as ever present. 
Whether it is possible or desirable to eradicate this 
personal element is a subtle question. But 
what is an indisputable fact is that up to 
this time we have found very few historians 
who may claim the doubtful honour of being 
totally impersonal. The very fact that an 
individual is surveying some phase of human 
existence, makes it almost inevitable that the 
ultimate picture of that survey would be suf- 
fused with the glow of individuality. Far 
from desiring to reduce human mind into a 
cold monotonous recording-machine, we want 
ever fresh, ever potent personality to focus 
new light on facts, to discover new facets 
of that mystic gem, Reality. Such a per- 
sonality presupposes a discipline that gives 
the magic virtue of revivification; and that 
discipline for a Historian is nothing more nor 
less than History itself—the genuine record of 
evolving Humanity. Through observation and 
collection, criticism and valuation, a real 
Historian should feel that he is realizing 
Humanity. The deeper he goes in this realiza- 
tion, the more comprehensive would be his 
observation, and more equitable his valuation. 
So, to agreat Historian, Universal Humanity 
is not a mere hypothesis; it is “the master 
light of all his seeing”, and the ultimate goal 
of his self-realization in which the antithesis 
between the individual and the universal is 
resolved into a supreme synthesis of Love. 

-With this noble transformation in the 
personality of the- Historian, History would 
shake off her tutelage. to the sub-sciences like 
Politics and Economics grown out of her. 
She would assert her” rightful privilege of 
being the Mother-arbiter,amidst those conflicting 
daughter-disciplines. She would transcend the 
limits of narrow nationalism, and embrace whole 
Humanity as her real jurisdiction: with her 
unparalleled memory of the Great Past, and 
divine intuition of the unborn Future, History, 
with firm conviction would guide the steps of 
the new-born, faltering Present. She would 
not only then recover the prestige lost and 
reclaim the homage forfeited, but would alsc 
liberate the human mind to sweep across the vast 
tableau of evolving Life; she would develop 
an international conscience and cosmic sym- 
pathy that would direct human will into the 
channels of justice and charity, and she would 
evoke a New Passion for Humanity that would 
open up untapped sources of human creation 
in the realm of the Sublime and the Beautiful. 
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Then her messages would be truly cos- 
mopolitan, and hert formulated laws genuinely 
universal. Then her verdict would have all 
the validity and force of accredited Truth, and 
her sanctions all the sanctity of a Divine oracle. 
Then humanity would turn to History not as 
a mere “curiosity shop” or a lumber room of 
time-serving precedents, but as to the very 
Veda of Infe, reverberating with the eternal cry 
of mankind : 

Asato m& sad gamaya, 

Tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, 

Mrityor mā amritam gamaya ! 

“From the unreal, lead me on to the Real. 

From darkness, lead me on to Illumination. 

From death, lead me on to Immortality.” 

‘With sincere faith in this gradual trans- 
formation of History, I -beg leave to make 
the following Recommendations : 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. To ascertain the facts about the prevail- 
ing systems of history-teaching in the prin- 
cipal educational centres of various countries, 
text-books, syllabuses, methods of teaching, 
particular emphasis laid, etc. 

2. To publish and distribute freely a 
Stanmary-result of the analysis of those facts. 

3. To start an organ to ventilate Positive 
Ideas about history-teaching, based on Inter- 
nationalism, aud incidentally to criticize existing 
methods and manuals. 

4, To ecneourage the growth of Local 
Associations of parents and sympathisers, work- 
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ing for the Internationalization of Historica 
Studies. 

5. To form an International Board of His 
torians, whose original contributions and establi 
shed positions as authorities on their respectiv 
subjects may be brought to bear on a rapi 
and radical reform in universities, college 
and schools. è 

6. To invite and encourage the loca 
associations to communicate frequently witl 
the board of experts, and to ascertain th 
problems for future congresses, reunions, ete. 


7. To counteract the lamentable wrong 
emphasis on Politics as the prime mover o 
human destiny, and to start a searching 


examination of the political bias by supplying 
the broader basis of sociological and cultura 
method of presentation. 

8 To ascertain by comparative metho 
the valid canons of Historical Bvaluation, 

9. To establish a central Committee fo 
publication of Standard Teat-books by recognise 
experts of various countries, from the stand 
point of Internationalism. 

10. To bring every means of consultatio) 
and co-operation to elevate history from he 
present humiliating state to be the real Gwed 
of Humanity,—pointing to International Co 
operation as the greatest creative agency o 
human culture and to Universal Love as th 
noblest goal of Existence. 


KALIDAS NAG, 
Paris, November, 1922. 








STUDIES IN THE SCULPTURE OF BENGAL 


ENGAL proper of the present age was 
divided in ancient times into several 
territories, called Paundra ( North 

Bengal ), Suhma ( West Bengal, commonly 
called Radha ), Samatata ( South Bengal or 
the Delta ), and Vanga ( East Bengal ). They 
come under a sort of federation into which 
was incorporated the neighbouring ancient 
territories of Anga ( Bhagalpur ), Magadha 
( South Bibar ), and Mithila ( North Bihar ) ; 
and acquired celebrity under the name of 
the Gaudian Empire of the Pala-kings of 
Bengal, who succeeded for a long time to 
maintain a suzeraindnfluence over Kamarupa 
( Assam ) on the east, the United Provinces of 
upper India on the west, and Kalinga, includ- 


ing Orissa, along the east coast of the Bay o: 
Bengal on the south. The Universities ol 
Nalanda in Magadha, Vikramasilaé in Anga 
Jagaddala in Paundra ( then called Varendri 
and now commonly called Varendra o1 
Barind ) continued under the Pala-rule tc 
flourish as the principal seats of culture. 
which exerted direct and indirect influence 
upon many countries and islands of eastern 
Asia. 

The development of a school of Art ir 
this Empire of Eastern India very soon found 
a field of activity not only in Varendra, the 
fatherland of the Pala-kings, but also in the 
different territories of this influential federa- 
tion, Specimens of sculpture with unmistak- 
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able family-likeness have, therefore, been 
gradually unearthed in all parts of the 
Gaudian Empire ; and those collected in the 
Museums in Varendra at Rajshahi, in Vanga 
at Dacca, in Magadha at Nalanda and Patna, 
in Samatata in the Sahitya Parishat and the 
Imperial Museum in Calcutta, supply instruc- 
tive materials to the students of History, who 
are willing to pursue independent lines of 
research. As the bulk of these specimens is 
still lying in the custody and care of the 
Department of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, unpublished and undiscussed, the study 
is necessarily limited to a small circle of 
privileged scholars. Some of them have 
gradually come to notice the importance of 
the special features of the sculpture of 
Bengal ; and one of them, Mr. Manomohan 
Ganguli (in the Introduction to his Handbook 
to the Sculptures in the Museum of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad) has recently 
declared that “Bengal had a genius that inves- 
ted it with a charm all its own not to be 
found outside it.” 

As Indian Sculpture had its special field of 
activity in executing images of deities and 
deified personages, it came to be regulated by 
canons, which laid down well-established 
conventions, the real scope of which has not 
as yet been properly analysed. Some critics 
are, therefore, prone to look upon them as 
serious impediments to an unfettered display 
of genius, and some are even eager to ascribe 
the ultimate decadance of Indian Art to their 
uncompromising details. These canons, when 
studied in the original, will be found to haye 
revealed no such tendency, nor to have pro- 
duced any decadance of art. They were elastic 
enough to leave ample room for an unfettered 
display of genius in the creation of “things 
of beauty” as objects of “joy for ever”, even 
when they had been firmly established in the 
country. Sculpture of Bengal, developed on 
special local lines from the ninth century of 
the Christian era, will amply testify to the 
baselessness of this untenable hypothesis. 
Two specimens from Vanga ( East Bengal ) are 
illustrated here to remove the misconception. 
They belong to the last epoch of national 
self-consciousness in Bengal, before the 
establishment of the Mahomedan Rule. 

Figure 1 shows a goddess, seated at ease 
on a double-lotus throne, with her right foot 
resting on a lotus-pedestal, draped to the 
ankle in an embroidered sari, bedecked with 
ornaments, such as nupura on her feet, kanchi 
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Fig. 1—The Goddess of Learning. 


about the waist, kankanas in the forarms, 
keyuras on the arms, haras of various pa terns 
gracefully suspended from the neek, kurdalas 
ear-ornaments, and ardha-mukuta corort on 
the head, with an ornamental halo behind 
the head to indicate the divine glow. The 
back-rest of the double-lotus throne is 
partially visible, with two hameas ( swans ) 
seated on the top of the pillars. The two 
normal hands hold a vina ( stringed iastru- 
ment ) in she pose of playing upon the same, 
while she two auxiliary hands hold or the 
right and left, a rosary anda pothi ( baok of 
knowledge ) respectively. The main imoge is 
attended on either side by a female staading 
in graceful posture, With one leg bent and 
placed behind the other.” The backslab, 
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3 Fig. 2.—A Bodhisattva. 


representing the background, shows a floral 
fire-symbol along its rim, a kirttimukha 
ecnvensional design on the top, with a 
gendharva on either side, flying through the 
air in conyentional clouds, represented by 
suggestive wavy curls, The pedestal, 
designed in graceful recesses, shows scrolls 
with a hamsa ( swan ), lotus-bulbs, and the 
figure of thedonor with clasped hands in a 
prayerful attitude. This is undoubtebly a 
fitting representation of the goddess of learn- 
inz,in which every detail helps to develop 
and sustain the principal conception. It is 
one of knowledge, represented by the book ; 
producing a concentration of mind, represen- 
ted by she rosary ; striking the cords of music 
of the soul, represented by the vina; and 
culminating in the enj$yment of leatitude, 
represented by a lappy smile on the unopened 
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lips, rendered significant by a suitable pose 
of the upper eyelids, under a pair of unper- 
turbed eyebrows. Herein may be discovered 
a faithful picture of the ideals of life and 
the culture of the age inthe land of our 
birth in the days of yore, when know- 
ledge for its own sake was the predominant 
creed for everything and for all. There is no 
overstrain, no lack of expressiveness, no 
rigidity, inspite of a faithful submissiveness 
to the established canons of art. 

Figure 2 represents a  demi-god,—a 
Bodhisattva,—seated at ease on a double- 
lotus-throne, with the right foot placed on 
a Ratua-ghata ( jewel-pot ), draped above the 
knees in embroidered cloth, with a thin scarf 
on the body, bedecked with ornaments, such 
as—armlets, garlands, ear-ornaments, and 
ardhamukuta coronet. It-isa statue in the 
round, with the sky for its background. The 
pedestal shows scrolls, containing lotus-bulbs 
and the figure of a donor in a prayerful 
attitude. The main image has only two 
hands, the left resting on the left thigh in 
the act of squeezing the neck of an ichneumon 
from the mouth of which precious gems are 
coming out in consequence of the operation ; 
while the right, resting on the right knee- 
joint, holds in its palm a jewel. The well- 
nourished body, the ease-developed trunk, 
the self-contented looks, the general pose of 
comfort and self-reliance, make the figure a 
fitting representation of the god of wealth 
and prosperity. Here also may be noticed 
an unfettered display of genius inspite of a 
strict adherence to the canons of art. 

These two specimens betray even to the 
uninitiated the secret of the inspiration which 
guided the display of the artistic genius of 
Bengal. It was a creation and not a copy,— 
a creation which sought*to give a suitable 
shape to the idea which the scriptures meant 
to convey, and which a nation in the full enjoy- 
ment of its unhampered prosperity was likely 
to conceive. From top to bottom,—from the 
elaborately heavy- head-dress to the swell- 
carved scrolls of the pedestal,—it is a fitting 
representation of one idea, the idea of concen- 
trated self-reliance, which the pair of eyes so 
graphically indicates under the eyebrows 
showing the consequential gracefulness of 
a triumphant flourish. 

Such was Bengal of old, strong in body 
and mind, self-composed and self-confident 
in peace, prosperity, and- knowledge, firmly 
seated at ease on her throne of lotus, the 
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well-known Indian symbol of life and 
growth. 

Brahmanic or Buddhistic, these specimens 
of sculpture disclose one common feature, 
which may be rightly called national ; 
revealing the predominant ideals and aspira- 
tions of the people. Their inborn resect 
for learning, their favourite habit of plain 
living and high thinking, their unquestioned 
attainment of ‘peace and prosperity, were 
readily noticed and noted down by all forsign 
travellers of the age. These noteworthy 
characteristics found a suitable exponent in 
their art with a direct appeal to the human 


heart, 
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The stone, a sort of clay-chlorite, called 
at one time basalt by some, and horrbleade 
by others, supplied a suitable materiel with 
a fine-grained hardness, capable of taking a 
high pol:sh, and reflecting the effect of light 
and shade with wonderful appropriateness by 
its natural colour. It yeilded so gracefully 
to the ceftness of the chisel-stroke thet it 
easily enabled the artist to displ.y the 
softness of flesh, and to replace tle stern 
simplicity of the Gupta-art by an elegant 
and inzensive playfulness of Benzal, in 
perfect unison with the bewitching “of her 


land. water, and sky. i 
A. K. MAITRA. 


“IHE WHITEMAN’S BURDEN” 


HERE is discontent in every hemishere 
—disaffection within the State and dis- 
trust of neighbours. The reason for it 

is, that in most matters peoples and nations 
have heen growing from top downwards.and 
not from bottom upwards. This unnetural 
process has necessarily brought about a clash 
of interests. In politics and in social matters, 
this tendency has been marked. Political 


. power—long the preserve of the aristocracy— 


melted down to the middle classes quite 
recently. The proletariat is just com.ng in 
for a share of it. There is not much good 
feeling towards them ; there is as much grief 
at the giving up as there is want of grace in 
the taking up. It is the same with scciety. 
Jixclusiveness at the top, and neglect of the 
lower rungs of the’ ladder. Education for 
long was the birth- right of the few—th2 new 
rich had soon a good slice of it. The poor 
are yet hungering for it. 

In one respect alone, there. seems to have 
been *a reversal of procedure: Religious 
mentality does not seem to have won emong 
the upper classes any large 
regards its essential first principles. Notwith- 
standing the life of the gentle she herd, 
notwithstanding the sermon on the mount, 
his richer followers have not yet taken xindly 
to the higher ideals of that life and o? that 
exposition. Here is a case of bottom upwards. 
The growth has been tardy, chequered and 
uncertain, In the earlier. centuries of 


adhesion as‘ 


Christian faith, the zealots began with witch- 
huniing, proceeded to the burning of eretics, 
inauguarated the inquisition, and endad with 
the war of the crusades. In the middle 
period, when the protestant movemsnt was 
ushered in, confiscation of property, denial 
of citizen rights, refusal to appoint to the 
higher services of the Crown marxed the 
programme of the ruling sectior of the 
Chiristian population against the mimcrity. 
Even to-day disabilities and hu-niliating 
distinctions are not absent from the Statute 
Book. The ideals preached on tha mount 
and ths commandments to which lip adhesion 
has been given, have not prevented land- 
grabbing, unpardonable selfishness ard terror- 
ism over the weak. Christianity has nor 
been lived as it was intended to be. The top 
layer is yet terra incognita to tle flock. 
Primitive barbarism and the desire to rob 
the weak and to bow the knee to ths strong 
are as marked as ever. In this reszect. the 
lower orders have exhibited greater Jhristian 
virtues than the ruling class:s. The 
covetous brate has not grown orb of the 
inner self of the superior man, and hə has not 
been able to realize the sublime mertality of 
the preacher whose watchword was love, 
tolerance and sacrifice. 

These desultory preliminary observations 
are necessary to appreciate the valus o the 
vaunted boast about “The waitemnan’s 
burden”. Let us examine this self-cc mplacent 
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aphorism in the light of recent happenings, 
ani see how far its purpose has been 
achieved. Lord Curzon has insisted, in 
the Lausanne Conference, that the free- 
dom of the minorities, in a hostile State, 
. Should be respected. This is an admirable 
dictum. Apply it to the attitude of Great 
Britain towards minorities within its own 
dominions, and see how the problem is dealt 
with. In South Africa, in Hast Africa, in 
Australia and in Canada, what is the fate of 
the minorities ? The majorities are clamour- 
ing for repatriation. The Turks wanted the 
minorities to leave their territories. Everyone 
of the allied powers was up in arms against 
this proposal and rightly too. If they are 
corsistent, they ought to apply the rule to 
themselves. But self-interest and the 
superior rights of the whiteman (not his 
burden) have interposed obstacles. In Kenya, 
it is not evena case of minority. Itis the 
ma*ority that is asked to quit. Can Great 
Britain say that the theory of respecting 
mirority rights governs its actions ? 

Take the case of the capitulations: The 
Turks want, as the Hgytians wanted before 
them, that this humiliating prerogative should 
be abolished. Whatdo these capitulations 
mean ? In a country which is not yours, you 
have your own laws, you claim exemption 
from payment of the country’s taxes, you 
have your own government? Is this consis- 
tent with good internal Government ? ‘The 
Britisher has had it in a way all these years 
in India. It is not aggressive capitulation: It 
is something like it. The provisions in the 
Criminal Procedure Code ragarding trials of 
Europeans are akin to this claim. How 
tenaciously they fight still to preserve it? Is 
this the whiteman’s burden or the imposition 
of his might on a weak people ? The “strong 
fibre” is appealed to, to maintain these 
rights. 

Take again the cry of the British mer- 
chart against the advocacy of a policy of 
protection for India. What is at the bottom of 
this howl? The unctuous tears about taxing 
the poor can deceive none. It is self-interest, 
The desire to domineer in Industrial con- 
cerns, the solicitude to be the provisioner 
of tae subject race have become part of the 
British citizen’s religious catechism. He can- 
not reconcile himself to the idea that a rich 
market should slip away from him. The 
whiteman wants to nurture perpetual babies. 
He wants to be the everlasting guardian. He 
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delights to feed the child from his own 
orchard. He says he is not exorbitant in his 
charges. The ward should neither cultivate 
his own field nor place orders in another 
market to meet his wants, That would be 
rank ingratitude ; up to a point, the British 
people—undoubtedly the ablest rulers of sub- 
ject races—have shown themselves to be fair, 
just and straight; when the subject was in 
status pupillart, they showed themselves to be 
admirable custodians—but when the stage 
was reached when the claim to be masters in 
their own house was put forward, there is 
gnashing of teeth, and wringing of hands. 
The grace to gradually yield and withdraw 
is not in the blood. That is why there has 
been such grave misunderstandings in recent 
years. 

Witness the appalling tragedies which 
have been recently enacted in Greece and in 
Treland. In the name of civilization, minis- 
ters who failed to succeed in a fight to which 
they have been egged on by others have been 
shot dead. If this thing had happened in 
any of the Asiatic countries, there would have 
been public denunciations galore in every 
western capital. But as the whiteman, the 
inheritor of the hellenic civilization, has 
perpetuated this crime, there is some mild 
rebuke, 2 temporary withdrawal of the pleni- 
potentiaries, and the curtain is allowed to 
drop quietly on the scene. The Asiatic is a 
keen watcher of events, if he is nothing else, 
Politics is as the breath of his nostrils to him. 
In this episode and in its effect on the west- 
ern mind, he reads a lesson in which he 
fails to detect any trace of the whiteman’s 
burden. He adds up the counts and comes 
to the conclusion that the westerner is selfish, 
covetous, philanthropic at others’ expense, 
but entirely unmoved when his own interests 
are concerned, These conclusions bode no 
good to either Europe or Asia. What is 
wanted at this moment is a recasting of ideals 
in the wast, a sincere desire to do to others - 
what he wishes to be done to himself, afd the 
casting off of the assumption of moral 
superiority, of the existence of which there 
is not much evidence. Unless there is a 
change in the angle of vision among the 
westerners, the respect and love which he 
gained in the past would no longer avail him, 
Statesmanship and broad vision are at no 
time more wanted than now to lift the west- 
erner above his petty self. 

T. V. SESHAGIRI AYER. 
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REPARATIONS, RHINELAND AND WAR-DEBTS 


OME time about the middle of December 
S 1922, the American cabinet sat to a pro- 
longed discussion of the European situat.on. 
The world expected and predicted great things. 
We heard of an American loan to Germany and 
that it was imminent. Almost at the same 
time the Press told the world of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s visit to the government, of which she 
aim was to make them undérstand the absurdity 
of any loan to Germany. Then, people were 
assured of America’s willingness to call an Inter- 
national Economic Conference and of her reacdinzss 
to discuss the reparation problem. It ‘was also 
rumoured that America had changed her attitrde 
in the matter of inter-allied debts. There were 
stories of Poincare preaching Ahimsa and Herr 
Stinnes believing in copy-book maxims. The 
world felt totally bewildered in the maze 
of contradictions. 

America -is, no doubt, interested in Europe. 
Europe owes her vast sums, but more im- 
portant than that, Europe is  Americr.’s 
greatest market. If Europe loses its buying 
capacity, the American farmer has to carry the 
heavy burden of unsold goods, Fluctuating 
exchanges mean insecurity in trade and a fall 
in buying and selling. That is why America 
talks so well about the stabilization of the marx. 
But, stabilization of the mark presupposes tle 
sacrifice (?) of the Reparations, at least to a 
large extent, and France will not do so because 
she has to pay hack large sums to other nations. 
A look at the following figures will make t 
easier to understand the situation. 

America England ‘France 
mill, Dols. mill. £s. mill. Francs 


America owes nil. nil. nil. 
England owes 4166 nil. nil. 
France owes 2950 584 nil. 
Italy owes 1648 503 nil. 


Germany owes the Allies £ 6,600,000,000 (Re- 


paration) 
Russia owes 187 655 5939 
Belgium owes 347 nil 3684 


Under the Reparation Scheme, France is the 
principal creditor of Germany. So the situatior. 
stands like this. Germany owes vast sums tc 
France, Italy and Belgium, these latter owe 
_large amounts to England, and England owes 
America 4166 mill. in dollars. Also France, Italy 
and Belginm owe large amounts directly to 
America, England had to borrow from America 
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course, the loss has to 


because she had to lend to the other allies. 
France cannot repay her debts without the 
help of the reparation money expected from 
Germany. In short, America is the chief 
creditor and it is only in her power to give 
up claims to these amounts and thus enable 


the others to cancel the rest of the debris. 
But America has lost vast sums through 


speculation in German marks, post-war trale 
depression, cte. She ‘cannot be expected to 
easily givə up her claims against Englandi, 
knowing quite well that England is fuliy 
able to repay her debts. Her one interest in 
cancelling claims is the indirect gain through 


larger sale of American goods in the 
European markets, which at present are 
crippled in purchasing power owing to 


unsettled economic conditions. Rut the same 
is equally true of England. As a matter 
of fact, tha waste of wealth during the war 


has to be suffered by some nation or group 
of nations. It is no use saying, such and 
such nations are respousible for so much 


loss, hence they must pay the losers all that 
has been lost. One might just as well asx 
some persons who have been fighting with 
the help of valuable china and glassware to 
replace the same at once or within a shor 
period. Hrman wealth is a continuous stream. 
ff at any time the production of wealth 
censes owing to the employment of the factors 
of production ( Land, Labour and Capital ) 
in non-productive work, such as fighting, and 
if incidentally they also destroy already exist- 
ing wealth, such as buildings, well-keps 
roads, forests, cultivable land, etc., then, of 
be taken for granted, 
It is no use laying the responsibility on some- 
body’s shoulder, because that will only give 
him a bad name; the loss will not be made 
good. , me 
The real point will be made quite clear, 
if we try to understand how international 
debts are pail. : f 
The currency of one country is of no use in 
another country : its usefulness being due to 
general acceptance within the country. In order 
to make payments in another country, it is 
necessary to obtain the currency of the country 
where the payment is to be made. Leaving 
alone the teconicalities of the question, we can 
say that in order to obtain money in one country, 
it is necessary to have # claim on that country, 
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Claims are created in other lands by selling goods 
to them. Really speaking the indebtedness of 
one country to another means a liability to supply 
valne (ù re. commodities having an exchange 
value ) to that country either directly or indirect- 
ly. Indirectly, where claims on a third or fourth 
country is transferred to the creditor, (e gs, 
say, india owes x to America, and Japan 
owes x to India; then India can allow America 
to import Japanese goods by using the transferred 
credit of India ). What we must hammer into 
our minds is that money payments are merely the 
expression of payments of values or commodities, 
That being clear, we can now consider whether 
or not the Western nations can clear their mutual 
debis by making payments to each other. In 
pre-war days it was not an unknown procedure 
` to borrow and lend among nations. But 
generally speaking, such loans were utilized pro- 
ductively, ú. e. they enabled nations to increase 
the production of commodities, and the payment 
of interest or principal was quite easy with the 
help of the extra wealth. New countries often 
borrowed large sums from the capitals of Europe 
and with these they bought agricultural and 
other machinery, constructed railways and canals, 
built houses and roads, cleared forests, paid 
labourers, and did many other things ; all with 
a view to inereased production. Now, it became 
quite easy for the people of such countries to 
pay back their debts, because they used the loans 
in order to enrich themselves progressively. 
What happened to the vast sums which nations 
borrowed -from one another during the war ? 
Used in feeding soldiers who sat through rain 
and snow in order to get killed or wounded. 
Used in producing wonderful machines which 
exploded into nothing, destroying more com- 
modizies and valuables in the process. Used in 
constructing huge guns which became scrap iron 
after prolonged destructive and non-productive 
activity. Used in the construction of fine, speedy 
ships and aeroplanes, meant to be sunk or 
smashed by costly shell fire. How many 
more examples shall we give P We have personally 
seen enough in the devastated areas of France 
and Belgium to understand the game of waste 
and wanton devastation that the civilized nations 
of the West played for over four years. 
Now they want to pay back what they. have 
used in destroying more. ‘They also want 
Germany to pay £6,600,000,000. But all pay- 
ments mean production of commodities. England 
cannot send tons of English paper currency to 
America and have done with it. How happy 
she would be, if only she could! But alas! 
America will want goods from the English 
‘factories in exchange for the printed paper and 
then the music will have to be faced. The 
world’s productivity has not, increased since the 
war. Inter-allied debts amount to about 
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£ 4,000,000,000 and this with the reparation 
payments makes a grand total of £10,600,000;000. 
The absurdity of any idea of paying off such a 
vast sum will he quite clear from the trade figures 
given below. A country cannot make payments 
to another country by offering it housing accom- 
modation, hospital treatment, entertainment in 
theatres or railway journeys. England’s people will 
hardly appreciate such things offered in Germany. 
The only means of making international pay- 
ments are exportable goods. And from the 
exports we must deduct the imports first, before 
we can detérmine the amount which can be used 
in paying off debts or creating credit. 1913 trade 
figures (in terms of goods’) were higher than 
those of the present time. They were : 





Country Exports Imports 
Tn million pounds approximately 

Belginm 143 183 
France 275 340 
Germany 496 546 
Italy 100 ` 146 
United Kingdom 635 769 
United States 486 363 

Total 2,135 2,347 


The figures do not include invisible exports, 
that is why the exports appear less than the 
imports. Invisible exports are such goods, 
services or claims, given to other nations as can- 
not be found in custom-house returns. Such 
as, shipping service, nationals working in other 
lands, investments by post, etc. Whatever the 
amount of invisible exports, it could never have 
been large enough to give an excess of exports 
over imports sufficient to pay off the colossal debts 
of the nations, 


The value of money has fallen much since 
1918 and if we take 1913 as a normal trade-year 
we can safely say that the normal trade of the 
warring nations did not,exceed £9,000,000,000 
(in values of to-day ) How much surplus of 
exports countries can normally expect, need not 
worry us here, but it can never come anywhere 
near what is required to clear the international 
indebtedness. , 

This is more true now in view of the fact 
that the productivity of the nations in question 
has fallen much owing to the war. Leaving 
alone the tremendous destruction of capital, 
we shall see what the nations lost in man-power, 
the greatest productive force in the world. 
We shall not examine the figures separately 
but give only the total. 

There were 6,951,648 killed and 15,504,919 
wounded in the war. That means over 22 mil- 
lions killed and wounded ! And they were men in 
the prime of life and full of productive energy, the 
flower of the nations. But of them over 6 mil- 
lions were Germans. And France lost 57 per 
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cent. of her male population between twenty 
and thirty-one years of age. We can just ima- 
gine how well-equipped Europe is just now to 
pay off debts. 

_ Debts can also be paid out of Capital, out 
little can be done in that way except in so far 
as securities could be collected from the members 
of the debtor countries. And that will not be 
much. 

There is another way of paying debts wi-h- 
out increasing income, It is by reducing ecu- 
sumption, that is by lowering the standard of 
living. 

But lower standard of living in one country 
will mean that that country will produce thirgs 
at a lower cost. This will force other naticns 
to follow suit or lose markets through compedi- 
tion. If the Germans start consuming less aad 
working longer hours (as they have ), other 
nations will find it hard to compete with Gir- 
many and the result of German payments will 
be unemployment in other lands, mostly her 
creditors. Then again, Germany will become 
stronger industrially every day through had 
work and plain living ( unless these are carried 
too far ). 


The creditors of Germany do not like the idea. ~ 

Talking about German indebtedness in the 
International Banking and Commerce, Mr. Gool- 
enough, Chairman of Barclays Bank Lte., 
London, says, 

“The country which is the biggest debtor so lorg 
as it isin a position to discharge its instalments of 
debt through goods and services, which, we must 
assume is the chief object desired by all, will domina.e 
the worlds’ competitive industries and might be a 
distutbing factor......[he greater the debt it has to 
discharge, the greater must be the volume of is 
operations, and the greater will be its influence upon 
industrial and financial conditions.” 

That is why he takes a liberal and Britis- 
view of the reparation problem and believes 
in “finally fixing its amount” and creating 
“guaranteed bonds” dgainst it, which will ha 
taken up by people all over the world. 

The Right Honourable Reginald Mckenne, 
Chairman of the world’s largest bank ( Londoa 
Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. ), ex 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, writing in anothez 
issue of the same journal tells us about the 
strange experieuce: of Bismarck after receiving 
the French indemnity of 1872. While Franca 
worked hard, prospered and paid ult her debt, 
Germany was tossed about ina sea of cconumi- 
troubles, Hence Bismarck’s statement, thas 
the next time be defeated France he would 
insist upon paying (uot extorting ) an in- 
demnity. 

Mr. McKenna also says that in order to par 
her reparation debts Germany must ineveas: 
her export trade. But her productivity has 
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been largely reduced owing to confiscation of 
German property in many countries, loss of the 
Russian investments, contiseation of shipping 
etc. She bas been deprived of some of her 
most preductive areas, such as—Alsace-Lorvaine, 
the Saar Basin, and the Polish provinces. 

Mr. McKenna says : 

“At no time was Germany's surplus sufficient to 
enable her to make the annual payments demanded 
under the London ultimatum, it is entirely out of the 
question that she could do so to-day.” 


Hence Germany must consume less, that is, 
lower her standard of living in order to create 
an excess of exports over imports, sufficient to 
pay her debts. She will have todo so in order 
to sell goods in foreign markets in the face of 
the competition of nations with a higher 
standard of living. The latter will then be 
forced to do the same and the texture of Western 
civilization may suffer consequently. 

Therefore the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna also 
believes in sparing the Germans the torture and 
tragedy of paying a heavy indemnity. France's 
outlook is a bit different. 

She has recently occupied many industrial 
centres in Rhineland. Is it due to merely 
Germany’s not making reparation payments that 
France has taken this serious step? She has 
invaded the territories of a neighbouring state 
while at peace, and who knows that she would 
not repent this action on some future day ? 

It seems France had not had enough of 
reaping tke whirlwind. The brainy politicians 
of the French Republic do not lack the know- 
ledge uecessury for realizing the absurdity of the 
reparation demands. Yet they would not allow 
Germany a reduction ov even a Moratorium, 
Why ¥ We shall answer in the words of 
Johu Leyland in the Nation and the Athenteun, 

“There is a constructive energy, a vitality, a 
working power in her { the German ) people which will 
again make her a great power on the Continent. This 
is what the French fear, Their shrinking birth-rate 
and the abundant population of Germany are a 
portent, What said M, Darisc in his notorious 
report? ‘We cannot demand that Germany shall pay 
enormous sums fir thirty-five years, and, on the other 
hand, we are afraid of seeing her industries develop 
in the propertion that would enable her to assure pay- 
ment of the debts she has acknowledged.’ 

` “Mr, Bonar Law saw the same point. ‘If Germany 
ever does recover she will be in a far better position to 
pay these indemnities than we are to pay our debts,’ ” 

“ut M, Dariac whose views were evidently thuse of 
AI, Poincare, thought Germany must never Le allowed 
to recover. The illegally-eccupied towns uf Duisburg, 
Ruhrort, ard Dusseldorf are to be a ‘constant 
menace’ to the German industrialists. "We can utlerly 
disorganize these powerful industries.’ Said he as M. 
Poincare explained same of the schemes in the senate 
on Novemker gth-the old plan of grasping a 6u per 
cent. share in Cernan dyg-stuffs and other industries, 
cintrolling the exits on the Ruhr, jetting up again the 
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customs cordon on the Rhine, taking German mines 
end forests as security, and other ‘productive gua- 
rantees. Obviously if the German mines are con- 
trolled, Germany herself can be controlled, Here 
hen is the crux of the situation.” 

The same M. Dariac also planned out the 
zreation of a free Rhineland Republic, which 
would act as a buffer State. We are again 
hearing this old story. The old ideas do not 
seem to have been forgotten. When the Rhine- 
land Republic idea was first preached, the 
indignation expressed by.the masses in Cologne, 
Mutheim, Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, Dortmund, and 
‘ elsewhere was strong enough to dissipate Dariac’s 
dreams. 


Dariac thought the Rhinelanders half-Latin 
and weary of Prussian Norporalismus. But the 





THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF TURKISH VICTORIES 


1, A Pourmcan DILEMMA. 


RANCE continues to be an uncompro- 
mising enemy of Soviet Russia. And 
yet for about a year and a half previous 

to the victories of the Nationalist Government 
of Angora under Kemal Pasha the world has 
witnessed the curious spectacle of a militant 
Turkey being befriended with equal enthusi- 
asin by France and Soviet Russia, This 
dilemma of international politics should 
appear to be solved only if we look to the 
interests of the commerce and industries of 
the Turkish Empire. 
2. TURKEY'S SOLVENCY AND STAYING-POWER. 

To begin with, one should be clearly 
oriented to the fact that the financiers of 
Europe and America are fully conscious of 
Turkey as a solvent economic factor. Not- 
withstanding the new wars which have raged 
for the last four years, Turkey has been able 
to pay her foreign shareholders millions of 
pounds which had fallen due during the 
world-war, 

The American Chamber of Commerce also 
testifies to the vitality of Turkish economic 
life. Its monthly organ, The Levant Trade 
Review, reports that Turkey’s export to the 
United States have dong reached the pre-war 
Iével'and that American imports are much 
higher than ever before. 
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Rhinelander’s other half appeared to be the 
stronger half. 

That France is trying to dominate Germany 
by force is evident. If her sole aim were re- 
covery of the reparation money, she would not 
stand in the way of Germany’s economic regene- 
ration. We do not want to speculate on the real 
intention of France in her invasion of peaceful 
Germany but we cannot help referring to one 
thing. When Germany invaded France in a 
state of war, France used her full lung-capacity 
in whining to the world at large against 
Germany’s barbarous aggression. She used up 
all the vile adjectives in the dictionary in 
painting herenemy. Hence we are unable to 
describe her present conduct in suitable language. 


ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 














Normally speaking then, Turkey’s staying 
power as a fighting unit is unquestioned. | 
And this explains why since the period of the 
Balkan Wars ( 1912 ) the Turkish army has 
fora whole decade never’ shown the least 
signs of depression. 

3. Tus Ures Benny Franc. 

Duriug the period of events in Asia Minor 
since the Treaty of Sevres, Turkey has, 
besides, had a “natural ally” in France. 
Several milliards of gold francs invested as 
they are in Turkish mines, railways and 
banks have kept French interest in the Near 
East quite alive and warm, 

(a) “Mines. 

The Heraclea coal mines on the Black Sea 
coast are almost exclusively worked. by 
French capital. In all the. Turkish mines, 
while Great Britain is responsible for six 

. . a . . Ld 
million fraucs, French interest is represente 
by seven times as much, 

(b) Railways, 

France has constructed about 1250- mile 
of railway in Turkey. Less than 400 imile 
owe their origin to English capital an 
management, 

fe) Tobacco. 

The cultivation of tobacco and the sale ol 

the leaf are two monopolies in Turkey anc 
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both are enjoyed by one company,—fifty per 

cent of the total capital of this company, 

which is estimated at a hundred million 

francs, has been contributed by Frenchmen 
(dj) Banking. 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank and the De‘te 
Publique Ottomane are the two most essent al 
organs of Turkey’s financial life. In the for- 
mer the’preponderating element is French and 
in the latter 60 per cent of the capital has 
come from Franée. 

The urge behind friendship for Turkay 
against Greece in French publie life lies in tne 
maintenance of ‘all this “Greater France” of 
industry and commerce in western Asia and 
south-eastern Europe. 

4, Tou “ETERNAL QUESTION” ror 

Russran TRADE. 
Nor can Russia afford not to be an ally to 
the “rebel” force of Angora engaged as they 
are in the war for the liberation of Constan- 
tinople and the Straits from the control of the 
Entente. Russian commerce demands «en 
absolutely free, Turkey. 

The Governments of Russia, whatever their 
political and social creeds may happen to be 
for the hour, have always to see to it that the 
“freedom of the seas” is maintained in order 
to allow her economic enterprise an unham- 
‘pered life in its relations with Europe and Asia. 
The key to the emancipation of Russian agri- 
culture, Industry and commerce is to be sotight 
to-day, as previously through the ages, in the 
-command over the “gates”, the Porte. The 
problem of Turkey has been an “eternal 
question” in Russian economics. 
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5, SOVIETISM AND “NATIONAL” INDEPENDENCE. 


With the progress of world-events Russia 
happens to have *embarked upon a policy 
which, whatever be its other tenets, is pledged 
to the maintenance of economic and political 
independence among the semi-developed 
peoples of Asia. The policy is manifest :n- 
Soviet Russia’s self-denying withdrawal fron 
the “spheres of influence” in Persia, Afghani- 
stan and China, 

Turkey’s claim for sovereignty and integrity 
thus falls in line with the Sovietic recogniticn 
of the principle of “national” independence. 
The economicdemand of Russia for the freedo n 
of the seas which up till now was realy 
tantamount to Russian political command over 
Constantinople is henceforth transmuted inco 
a policy of having Turkey rehabilitated 


holding together. 
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among the Turks at Constantinople aud in 
Thrace, both politically and economically. 


-6. TuE ABOLITION or “CarrruLations”. 

A new chapter thereforé begins in the 
relations of Turkey with the “Powers. With 
France behind himself the Young Tark has 
crushed Greece, outwitted England and become 
master vf Asia Minor. From this vantage- 
ground he is proceeding to utilize the backing 
of Russia and ignore his French sympathies 
and affiliations, if need be. ` 

His demands are exceedingly far-reaching. 
Turkey wants the Thracian and Syrian ques- 
tions to be reopened in their entirety as well 
as that relating to the sovereignty of the 
islands off the Anatolian Coast. Nay, she 
wants to be complete master in her own house- 
hold. The long-standing source of financial 
and political vassalage, the “Capitulations”, is 
now to be wiped off by war or by conference, 
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7. Tee WAR vor FINANCIAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


Extra-territorial privileges, legal, economic 
and political, similar to the “concessions” in 
China, kad to be surrendered by Turkey to 
foreigners during the period of her weakness. 
Simultaneously came foreign domination over 
Turkish government through theadministration 
of the two supreme financial institutions, 


the “Detre Publique Ottomane” and the “Impe- 


rial Ottuman Bank”. 

It is well known that the administrators of 
the Dette lave absolute mastery over the 
revenues of Turkey derived from salt, stamps, 
spirit, fisheries and silk. The 3per centand 
11 per cent ad valorem import duties are also 
in their control. ` 

All this has to be thoroughly overhauled, 
says the Angora Government, Already on 
the 8th of October the foreign element in 
Turkish finance has been notified by the 
finance minister of Angora that every loan and 
advance made to the puppet Sultan at Cons- 
tantinople since March 16, 1920, will be consi- 
dered null and void. 

At this juncture France and England are 
The Entente stands for 
the perpetuation of Turkey’s financial and 
economie subjection to the foreigners. And 
in the struggle for emancipation Turkey is 
counting on the friendly services of Soviet 
Russia bent as this latter herself is on seeking 
the freedcm of her commerce against the 
rulers of the seas.» 

Altogether, new vistas are opening up 
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before mankind in this challenge from Turkey. 
For it is of no less significance in contemporary 
international relations than was the event 
of 1905 with which Japan compelled Eur- 
America to recognize for the first time the 
philosophy of “Thus far and no farther”, 
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emanating as it has been, from the apostles 
of active resistance in Young Asia. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 


WEIMAR, GERMANY, 
Navember 1922. 
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Tue AWAKENING oF Asian Womanuoop: By 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. Ganesh § Co., 
Madras. 1922. Prive Rs. 2. 


In outward get-up, and charm of binding and 
neat letterpress, this book is one of the best issued 
by this well-known firm of publishers. In vich- 
ness of contents, it is also among the very best. 
The authoress is thoroughly conversant with the 
poetry and grace of life to which her own sex 
contributes so largely in every part of the world, 
but she possesses a practical insight into the real- 
ity of Indian feminine life behind the veil which 
is refreshingly candid and gives a rude shock to 
many of our comfortable theories regarding the 
high place which women occupy in Indian society. 
“The general artificially imposed aloofness from 
the masculine halfof humanity, and indeed also 
from the women outside their own family circle, 
has developed'in Asian women characteristics of 
shyness, modesty, and timidity hard to find in 
women at present in other parts of the world,.., 
..... Downeast eyes in the presence of men is the 
order of the day from Japan to Suez.” “Hyory 
man save the husband is tacitly regarded as the 
woman's potential enemy: every woman save thie 
wife is looked on by the man as a probable temp- 
tress. Everywhere there is an exaggerated aware- 
ness of sex-consciousness which is the divect evil 
heritage of the militarist rule of Islam.” In some 
cases, we fear, it is only too true that “students 
who talk largely of patriotism and service to the 
Motherland actually fprbid their girl-wives to 
continue their studies after the age of twelve, or 
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at best fail to encourage them”; while with many 
an Indian wife, her attitude in relation to her 
husband is “to stand in his way of progress or 
reform, to wear out his life with nagging to keep 
him bound by her laziness, incapacity, supersti- 
tion, or conservatism.” On the question as to what 
should be done in thecase of temperamental incom- 
patibility, the authoress says: ‘dignified and 
calm separation by mutual agreement is the 
lesser evil? Manu, we know, also says that a 
wife with a bitter tongue should be abandoned 
forthwith, but marriage based on free love and 
conivactual in character as opposed to marriage 
as a religious sacrament, sacred and indissoluble 
in its nature, suffers from this disability, that in 
the nature of things it must frequently end in 
divorce. As Tolstoi says in The Kreutzer Sonata, if 
free love is the preference of one person for another, 
to the exclusion of everyone else, human nature 
being liable to growth and change, the question 
arises, preference for what period of time? The 
authoress rightly pleads for a greater faith in the 
chastity of young Indian women and calls the 
present attitnde of society towards them a veiled 
insult. The true character of child-maxriage is 
Lit off in a single sentence as follows: “The 
Indian custom of child-marriage is an anachro- 
nisni; an insult to the moral self-control of Tudian 
young men and young women: the evil legacy of 
an ancient fear, unbased at the present time; a 
inenace to the physique of the Indian nation; and 
a continuous depreciation of the service which 
her women are willing to give in its best degree 
to their country.” On the dowry system, the 
writer’s remarks are trenchant but not a bit 
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exaggerated : “The present customs in Indian life 
regarding marriage on the money side form one 
of the influences that are changing spiritual, 
‘otherworldly’ Indians into materialistic, calcula;- 
ing, sordid sellers and buyers of youthful flesh 
and blood.” And our young men are the greaz- 
est culprits in this matter, for they not only 
acquiesce in but often encourage the parental 
exactions. A Hindu-wife at thirty has become 
‘a recognised inhabitant of the kitchen’ and ‘has 
lost the power and the interest to bridge the gu f 
of years of customs,’ and to become her husband's 
true partner. But “the majority of those affect- 
ed do not realise the limitations of their lives. 
They have seen nothing different...” And it is 
absolutely true that “not all the governments in 
the world can give India true swaraj if Indians 
themselves, men and women, do not remove the 
chains of out-of-date custom that hold the higher 
class Indian women in impoverishment of body, 
mind and soul.” j 
The authoress has not failed to observe that 
“there is an atmosphere of freedom for women in 
all centres of pilgrimage and holiness. Benares 
city and the holy Ganges are graduating colleges 
in emancipation for the woinen of the purdah-keer- 
ing provinces. Whata breath of fresh air and 
fresh vitality comes to every woman who goes oa 
a religious pilgrimage! What equality and what 
absence of sex-consciousness there is for womea 
as they bathe ceremonially in holy rivers 
north or south! The freest woman in ths 
world is probably the authentic Sannyasini.? 
The widow “becomes such a waste product in 
Indian social life.” Elsewhere the authoress 
calls Indian women “drudges, overworked cooks, 
and mere sex-machines.” Theoretically, “no othe> 
religion of the present time worships Goddesses ; 
no other looks on the mother as divine,” and “is 
can be definitely stated that throughout India the 
status of woman in her capacity as mother is 
much higher than any western mother.” “On 
the other hand, in no other country is the status 
of the widow so low and lamentable as in India.” 
“She usually becomes ‘the poor relation’ who does 
all the hard and rough work of the family, anc 
whom circumstances force into being the most 
religious and orthodox member of the family.’ 
But despite these disadvantages in status, “there 
is no doubt that the Indian woman of the higher 
castes is shielded splendidly from the uncertain- 
ties, difficulties, and temptations of the rough- 
and-tumble life of the wage-earning westerr 
woman.” “Within the narrow confines of this 
home she has a peaceful, irresponsible untroublec 
life, full of quiet little religious festivals, many 
charities and hospitalities, and surrounded by the 
love and devotion of her children. She is ofter 
steeped in religious literature, and she cultivates 
music and the various home handicrafts.’ 
Though the state of education in India, and oż 
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female education in particular (only 10 women in 
every 1,000 are literate), is a disgrace to its con- 
nection with Britain, “as a matter of fact, des- 
pite their ignorance of book-learning and the 
three R’s, the majority of Indian women have an 
inbred sense of grace, courtesy, good manners, 
tact, and knowledge of religious arts and literature, 
far in advance of the Board School girl, or ever: 
in many cases the college-trained girl of the 
West.” The writer of this review has hac 
occasion to compare some college-trained Indiar 
with gardai ladies, and the truth of the above 
observation was forcibly brought home to his 
mind. It is quite true all the same that “unless 
elementary education is quickly and broadly ex- 
tended to girls throughout all India, there can be 
no satisfactory improvement in the status of 
Indian women.” The following facts will be 
read by every Bengali with shame: “In ali 
matters regarding women the Bombay Presidency 
is far ahead of any other part of British India. 
Tts girls are well educated, marry as late as 
possible, and do not become mothers before 17. 
Its women were granted the municipal vote some 
years ago, and make good use of their right. 
Next to Bombay comes the Madras Presidency. 
It has practically no purdah disability, but it has 
a dowry system in its higher castes which is 
unworthy of any progressive country. Match- 
making has become a sordid matter of business 
without romance or ideal in it............. The con- 
ditions and status of the women in the Indian 
states of Baroda, Travancore, Cochin, and Mysore, 
are far in advance of those in British India.” 

Some chapters are devoted to the grant of 
woman sufrage by the legistative councils of 
Madras and Bombay (Bengal, as we know to our 
shame, refused women the vote), and others to 
three of India’s notable living women—Mrs, 
Sarojini Naidn, ‘one of the very brightest jewels 
in its crown of starry figures,’ Mrs. J. C. Bose, 
and Mrs. Ranade, of whom Hon’ble Mr. Lawrence, 
Member of the Executive Council, said during the 
suffrage debate “there is no Council which would 
not be honoured, graced and helped by the 
presence of such a woman’—and one chapter is 
devoted to ‘Burmese Miniatures’ of women, who 
know no fear, nor hold suspicion against man in 
her thought. 

Altogether the book is a treasurehonse of 
valuable okservations, and should be highly wel- 
comed by every lover of the woman’s cause in 
India. 


THe POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEORIES OF 
Tu: Hinpus: By Benoykumar Sarkar. Leipzie, 
1922. 

Besides an exhaustive table of contents and a 
fall index, this book of nearly 250 paces contains 
an elaborate list of authorities gited, and scholars 
are also referred to the Indian Antiquary of 
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Borhbay. “Nor can they,” continues the author, 
“afford to do without the Calcutta monthly, the 
Mu lern Review, which although chiefly a political 
mazazine devoted to the promotion of national 
intzrests and discussion of current economic and 
socal problems, addresses itself also to the inter- 
pretation of all phases of Indian culture.” In 
this beok the study of institutions, based exclu- 
sivaly on inscriptions, coins and contemporary 
reports, has been undertaken by the author with 
the object of “introducing to the scientific world 
the people of ancient India as peers of the Greeks 
ani the Romans and their mediaeval successors 
down tothe ancien regime, both in constitution 
making and in speculation on the state.” 

“It isa vicious practice to try to understand 

sia such as she was as the leader of humanity’s 
progress from the servile and degenerate Asia of 
tolay. the Asia that is facing- annihilation.” 
“Down to the second siege of Vienna in 1699 it 
wistae historic role of Asia to be always the 
acgressor and of Europe to be on the defensive.” 
“eudged by the triumphs of today, the western 
people even of the first half of the nineteenth 
century were ‘unfit’ for selfgovernment. Especially 
“was continental Europe anything but democratic, 
„without national consciousness, and devoid of the 
sense of the rights of citizenship. Far worse of 
course were the earlier epochs.” 

Section 2 of chapter II gives the history of 
Idia in a nutshell, in a sweeping and masterly 
sarvey of its main epochs. The author lays stress 
on the fact that Hindu states were thordughly 
acular. “In India, paradoxical as it may seem 
d preconceived notions, religion is never known 
to have dominated political history or philosophy. 
Politics were invariably independent of theology ; 
nor did priests interfere in the civil administra- 
tion as a matter of right, spiritual or temporal... 
The functions of priests were confined to the 
private religious life of the royal families and 
“he people. Their place ‘on state councils was 
~elevated to the administration of social and 
rational festivals.” The authors survey of Indian 
ustory leads him to hold that “from Prithvi- 
Raja and Mohammad Ghori of the twelfth 
sentury to Baji Rao and Haidar Ali of the 
eighteenth, Hindu and Mahammadan India can 
exhibit as many Charles V’s, Gustavus Adolphuses, 
Louis XIV’s, Fredericks and Peters as can the 
western half of Hur-Asia.” 

In spite of the Pax Sarvabhawmica, India in 
ancient and mediaeval times was, in the words of 
the author, a congeries of warring nationalities, 
just as Europe, with which, and not with any 
lesser tract of country, India should be compared, 
and political unity, historically speaking, was as 
great a myth inthe one case as in the other, the 
universal sway of Matsya-Nyaya, the Hobbesian 
state of nature, prevaifing in both the continents. 

The Hindu” genius for organization and co- 


` faire due to imperial weakness [ whether through 
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operative endeavour, is illustrated by reference 
to the puga, gana, samuha, srent, which illustrate 
the corporate consciousness of the ancient Hindus. 
To this day the congresses of spiritual leaders at 
the Kumbha Mela are tremendous vitalizing forces. 
Sabids or administrative assemblies, niyamas, 
sanghas, &e., illustrate public or municipal govern- 
ment as prevailing in ancient India. In the 
author's opinion, “the postulate about the ‘un- 
changing Mast’ is indeed an édola of the nineteenth 
century. In any event, Asia was not more 
stationary than Europe, epoch after epoch. 

On the subject of the people’s control over 
the crown, the author says: “A specimen of the 
pratijnů, promise, vow or oath mace by kings 
to the people is thus worded in the Aitareya 
Brahmana : ‘Between the night I was born 
and the night I die, whatever good I might have 
dong, my heaven, my life and my progeny may 
I be déprived of, if T oppress you.” And the Maha- 
bharata furnishes the traditional form of the 
oath administered to Vena’s son Prithu in the 
following terms: “I shall “always regard the 
Bhauma ( the country ) as tlie Brahma ( highest 
God ). And whatever is to be prescribed as law 
on the basis of statecraft I shall follow without 
hesitation, never my own sweet will.’ A samaya 
or compact was in this way entered into by the 
king and the people.” : ; 

Kautilya and Megasthenes furnish materials 
for some of the chapters, e. g. Chap. V., on The 
Hindu Machinery of Imperial Nationalism. 

The ministers acted as a constitutional check 
in the Hindu theory of monarchy, and Hindu 
ministers were sometimes king-makers and often 
virtually the rulers of the country, but Mr. 
Sarkar is careful to add that “the good govern- 
ment enjoyed by the people in a _ benevolent 
aristocracy or the enlightened despotism, say, of 
a Kantilyan rajarshi must not be compared with 
the rights of individuals ns modern constitutional 
law understands them.” Nor mnst we “proceed , 
to interpret the negative advantages of laissez 















lack of facilities of communication or through 
military incompetency ] as identical with the 
conscious assertion of authority by the people 
in the provinces.” But the want of precedent 
for democratic nationalism in ancient Indian 
history need not throw us into despair: “To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Americans and the French had...no precedent, 
ancient or mediaeval, to go by in tbe constitution 
of their republics. They were the first to break 
the ice.’ Not ina worse or more helpless condi- 
tionis Asia placed to-day. Like the occidentals, 
Asians also cannot get any help from their own 
past tradition. Naturally, tberefore, it is th 
examples of the United States and of France tha 
have inspired Asia in the nineteenth century, a 
they have done the Latin Americans, m new 
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political experiments.” The author finds fault 
with Indian scholars and poets (e. g. Joginlra 
Nath Basu in his Prithot-Raj and Sivaji ) for 
attaching too much importance to political urity 
in national life. He says: “It is evidently zor- 
gotten that the elan dela vie of mankind is not 
unity so much as freedom ( sva-raj ).” This may 
be true, but in his desire to be original Mr. Sarzar 
seems here to make too little of the element of 
national unity as a factor in national regenera- 
tion. 

“It is with reference to this milieu in life end 
institutions that Hindu political thought has to 
be understood. Unfortunately the impression has 
got abroad since Max Muller wrote the Histor, of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature and India: What can 
It Teach Us? that the literature of the Hincus 
deals mainly with vague idealism, unpractical 
mysticism, and other-worldly absurdities,—at 
best, with metaphysical philosophizing... a hasty 
glance at Aufrecht’s volumes | Catalogus (Cat*a- 
logorwm ] is enough to convince us that 
Sanskrit literature is the literature of every 
human activity from cooking, dancing, painting, 
eattle-breeding, gardening and grooming to 
erotics, thieving, warfare, navigation, and maru- 
facture of military implements, in other words, 
of dharma, artha, kama and moksha. Needless 
to observe, economic, political, and legal treatises 
occupy a great deal of space.” 

Kautilya, Sukra, and Kamandaki are well- 
known writers on Niti-shdstra. Kautilya observes 
that prakriti-kopo hi sarvakopebhyo gariyan, the 
wrath of the people is the most dangerous of all 
wraths. “Great misery,” says Sukra, “comes of 
dependence on others. There is no greater happi- 
ness than that from self-rule.” Mann says that if 
a king happens to be the enemy of dharna 
( Kultur or Platonic ‘virtue’ ) and oppressor of 
the people, that king is a part of the demors. 
According to Sukra, the ruler is only “a servant f 
the people. His revenne is the remuneration of 
his services, He is sovereign or master sole y 
in order that he may eprotect.” Indeed, he goss 
so far as to say, “does not even the dog look like 
aking when it has ascended a royal conveyance P 
Is not the king justly regarded as a dog by tle 
poets ?? What Sukra wants us to understard 
is that the king is great only from his station, 
but that as an individual he is just a mortal 
among mortals. 

In political theory , caste ( birth-affiliation ) 
is not the supreme factor in an individuals 
oceupation or professional activity. The com- 
mander, according to Sukra, may be selected from 
any caste, for after all, says Sukra finally, it zs 
bravery that is to be looked for in a commander. 
“Work, character, and merit—these three are to 
be respected—neither caste nor family. Neither 
by caste nor by family can superiority ba 
asserted,” 
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The hcok is nicely printed, and bristles with 
references and foot-notes. We have tried to 
summarize some of the main ideas, but we have 
done nothing more than skim over the surface. To 
all students of Indian political theory and institu- 
tions we recommend the original. If sometimes 
Mr. Sarkar betrays a weakness for high-soundmg 
words, itisa trick he has caught from western 
scholars. Sometimes his observations smack of 
dogmatic shauvinism, though on the whole he 


has tricd to avoid patriotic prejudices. He las 
freely acknowledged his obligations to Bengali 
scholars and historians, and has not even 
seruplel to quote from Bengali periodicals, 
which are so often ignored by anthers 
writing mainly for European readers. On the 


whole, the book is a valuable contribution to 
Indian political philosophy. The authors wile 
knowledge of European political literature and 
philosophy has been freely laid under contrilm- 
tion, and his faculty for large generalizations is 
wellknown He knows how to invest his there 
with a more than passing interest and to correlate 
it to the problems of practical politics. 


To <Awaxencne Inpa: By K. E. Stokes. 
Ganesh $- Co., Madras. 1922. Annas 8. 


This brochure is written in the interest >f 
the Khaddar campaign. In his foreword dated 
Sth October 1921, Mahatma Gandhi says: “In 
the following pages Mr. Stokes has not only 
given his argument in support of burnirg 
foreign cloth, but he has also given the eco- 
nomics of Swadeshi in a nutshell. If we will 
but remember that destruction is as useful ml 
necessary a3 construction for any organic growth, 
we should have no difficulty in understanding 
the necessity of burning foreign clothing for the 
quick programme set before the country.” But 
is this not all ancient history now—for who 
ever burns foreign cloth in these days? Anl 
yet these articles were written only a little 
over & year ago, 


Tar SIGNIFICANCE OF Inpian NATIONALISM : 
By H. M. Howsin. Second Edition. Tagore § Co, 
Madras. 


The first edition of this little book was 
published in 1909, and was reviewed in this 
magazine. Since then, the authoress was 
interned for four years during the war, writing the 
book under review being one of the reasons for 
her internment. Yet it contains nothing strik- 
ingly new or revolutionary, the meterials being 
all taken from writers like Dadabhai Naoroji. 
R. C. Dutt, William Digby, Sir John Seeley. 
etc. In the introduction, the authoress says : 
“The hypnotism of foreign control is at last 
broken : she [India] has snapped the spell and 
trodden her weakness underfoot. Hach day 
world-forees lift her nearer the goal, and confi- 
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dent in her strength, she presses on to meet 
her destiny...” Amen ! 


Our EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM : 
M. A. Tagore § Co., Madras. 


This is a collection of a series of articles 
writien in 1908 for The Punjabee with the object 
of proving that the real motive of our rulers 
in imparting English education in India was 
to s3cure our mental dependence on them 
throagh cultural assimilation. 


By Har Dayal, 


Gevouutionary Biocrapures: By R, W. 
Postyate. Arka Publishing House, Madras. ` 

This book of 212 pages is a collection of 
studies of some of the minor revolutionary 
characters of the Paris Commune. lt seems 
to have been written in the interest of the inter- 
national communistic labour federation, of 
whith Bolshevism is the direct descendant. 


INDIA’S CHALLENGE TO CLViASATION : 
Hilda M. Howsin. Tagore § Co., Madras. 

The authoress feels that the present time in 
India is such that according to the law of socio- 
logy and political evolution great men are 
bound to spring forth of whom Mahatma 
Gandhi is the greatest. So long as her moral 
and intellectual energies are turned aside from 
the reconstruction of her national life by the 
necassity of political agitation in order that 
thas life may first be free, so long must India 
remain a menace to the peace of the world, her 


spirit poisoned by pent-up resentments and 
desperate despairs. 


By 


Curist anD Lasour: By ©. F. Andrews. 
Madras, Ganesh & Co, 1922. Price Re, 1-8-0, 


This little book of 146 pages has been beauti- 
fully printed and got up. The contents are 
allaring to a degree, not only because they are 
fram the pen of one whom all India has learnt to 
regard as a sincere friend of the down-trodden 
ant the poor, but also on account of their intrin- 
sic merits. The writer's object is to show the 
position of labour in the ancient, mediaeval, 
ard the modern world, and what should have 
been its position according to the teachings of 
Jesus. We may thus call the chapters into 
waich the book is divided as so many lay ser- 
mous in which Biblical texts are quoted and 
applied to practical politics. Mr. Andrews 
sLows in this book what terrible oppression the 
peor, unorganized, voiceless labourers suffer and 
have suffered down the ages at the hands of 
capitalist and imperialist greed, and how impos- 
sible it is to believe that Christ is with the 
reh industrialists. Incidentally he expounds 
his own Christian cree: “This, then, is what it 
means to be a Chyistian: not the expression of an 
oatward creed, but rather the living of an 
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inner life. Men in every age have tried to 
bind the Christian spirit within external for- 
mulas and creeds: but it has been futile. Its 
living spirit has escaped them all. For its 
very essence is a life, a character, a devotion.” 
Readers of this book will also learn how 
mercilessly the jute-growers of East Bengal 
were exploited during the war when the 
share-holders of the jute mills drew fat 


dividends, and how, in Warren Hastings’ time, 


after the famine of 1770, the full revenue 
was squeezed out of the people, and many 
other facts of the same description. 


Inmas Posirion in Wornp-Pourrics: By 
Taraknath Das, M.A. ° Savaswaty Inbrary, Cal- 
culta, 1922. Price Re, 1-8. 

In this well-printed booklet Mr. Das, “who 
is an American citizen, discusses the Anglo- 
French rivalry in India in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, . the Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions on the Indian frontier, the approaches 
to India—the Suez Canal, the Persian Gulf, 
the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, Anglo-Japanese 
and Anglo-Chinese relations as influenced by 
India, and comes to the conclusion that India 
has always been the pivot of England’s im- 
perialistic policy. The author has tried to 
show that India is really the centre of world 
polities and he urges his countrymen to make 
the question of Indian independence an inter- 
national issue. j 


Tunosopny anp Crristian Tnovanr: By W. 
S. Urquhart, M. A, D. Litt. London, James 
Clarke § Co. 6s. net. 


Mr. Urquhart is, as everybody will admit, 
equipped with all the philosophical knowledge, 
both Indian and Western, necessary for dealing 
adequately with the subject of his choice. He 
also appears to have thoroughly mastered all 
the chief books on the subject, though one is 
rather disappointed to find that he quotes only 
one Indian writer, Dr. Gauranganath Banerjea, 
who “refuses to believe for one moment that 
Socrates was indebted for the whole or at 
least a portion of his doctrines to an Indian 
traveller.” On this point there are other writ- 
ers more eminent than the author quoted, 
who may perhaps be referred to as holding 
views Jess flattering to European self-esteem. 
A book of the kind written by Mr. Urqu- 
hart was urgently needed, in view of all 
kinds of wild exaggerations that are permitted 
to pass muster under the name of theosophy, 
but a Christian missionary can hardly be 
expected to possess, in spite of his liberal 
erudition, the mental detachment which is 
essential for success in the undertaking. The 
following extract from the introduction will 
give the scope and aim of the book-in a 
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nu-tshell: “I hope that the definite adherents 
of the various theosophical groups will zive 
me credit for a sincere effort to discover 
these higher values [ of Theosophy ]. At the 
same time I cannot help feeling that nuch 
of their most effective teaching is neisher 
specifically theosophical nor exclusively modarn. 
Those who are under the influence of a craving 
for novelty would do well to study the histori- 
cal affiliations of their new-found creed, and 
they might then find that much in it which 
they took to be new, is really old with the 
age of centuries. For those who are in revolt 
against the Christian tradition and environ- 
ment the results of my investigations may be 
of service in showing that much of what is 
best in theosophy has really been borrowed 
from Christianity.” 


POLITICUS. 


History or Tiruur: ‘From the earliest times to 
the end of the nineteenth century’: By Shycm 
Narayan Singh, M. B. E, Rai Bahadur, B. A. 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 1922. Pp. XV + 
270, size royal. 


This book marks the first attempt to put to- 
gether known facts on the history of Tirhut. 
The writer, Mr. Singh, is a layman and does mot 

retend to claim any original research; his work 
is avowedly based on the labours of others. The 
service he has rendered is that he has placed tv- 
gether in chronological order the ascertained daca 
as far as he could. Evidently heis mainly indebted 
for the literary history to the papers* of the 
late Rai Bahadur Mon-Mohan Chakravarty, a 
more devoted worker than whom can hardly ke 
found in the present generation. 

Mr. Singh’s book will be found useful by 
students interested in the history of Mithila. Hə 
is one of the very few Biharis who have turned 
their attention to the history of their province. If 
there be provincial claim of right, there ought to 
be provincial obligatjon and duty. My. Singh 
has realized the call of this duty and fulfilled is 
to the best of his abilit}; he deserves onr con- 
gratulations. 

No doubt -there would be a large circle of 
readers of Mr. Singh’s book. To save them frou 
a fewe puzzles created by the identity of names. 
I take the liberty of pointing out the following 
errors in the book :— 

At p. 63 Rama Simha Deva, an ancestor of the 
famous Hari Simha Deva (who retired before the 
march of the Tughlak King about 1324), is con- 
fused with the later Rama Simha Deva, a suc- 


* History of Navyanydya in Bengal and Mithila 
(JASB., 1915, 259); History of Smriti in Bengal 
and Mithila and History of Mithila during Pre- 
Mughal Period (JASB., 1915, 311, 377, 407). 
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cessor cf Hari Simha Deva. The latter prince 
flourished about 1390 a, c. as noted by Mr, Singh 
himself in the footnote to p. 62, while Rama 


. Simha Deva, about whom Mr. Singh is writing at 


page 63, reigned before the father of Hari Simha 
Deva. Mr. Mon-Mohan Chakravarti evidently 
the original authority of Mr. Singh, was the first 
to connect this prince under whom the author of 
the Saruswati-Kanthdbharana and Prithvi- 
Dhara lived*with the line of Haci Simha Deva.* 

Mr. Singh has erroneously put the authors of 
the courts of this Rama Simba Deva (II?) under 
Rama Simba Deva I, a century before. 

At p. 175 “(old) Vacaspati Misra” is called 
“the greatest commentator on Navya-Nvaya.” 
This description is true of the later Vachaspati 
Misra, not the earlier one. 

On the date of Hari Simha Deva the discus- 
sion and conclusion by Prof. Lèvi in his Le Nepal 
( II. 224) ought to have been availed of. Like- 
wise valuable materials in inscriptions have also 
not been utilized. : 

Yet the book as it is is valuable. Data on 


the Lichchhavis (prefacé), Bettiah Raj, 
Darbhanga Raj, and last, though not the least, 


the Indigo Planters are helpful. Here and there 
we come across some new materials, e g. on 
the geography of Tirlut and the Ramayana 
route to Mithila. The book bears evidence of 
labour and devoted work. The price, and the 
place from which the book is obtainable, are sealed 
mysteries like so many facts of Tirhut history. 
Search for the two pieces of information may be 
instituted through the known address of the 
author : Bibar and Orissa, Civil Service, Patna. 


K. P. JAYASWAL. 


ATMAGNAN oR Lire in tHE Sprnir: By T. L, 
Vaswant. Published by Ganesh § Co, Madras, 
Pp. 95. Price Re. 1 8, 


It is based on the address which the author 
wrote for the World-Congress of Religions at 
Berlin. 

The book contains an Introduction and ten 
sections under the following headings :—- 

(i) The Quest through the Ages. (ii) Which 
God Shall We Worship ? (iti) The Logiciof 
Religion. (iv) The  Atman’s Environment. 
(v) The Synthesis of Life. (vi) The Path of Self- 
realization. (vii) Back to the East. (vii) The One 
in the Many. (x) Social Mysticism. And (x) Bro- 
therhood of the Nations. 

The ideal of our author is good and some of 
his remarks are excellent. But the book has been 
perfunctorily written and contains lamentable 
mistakes. Our author calls James the founder 
of the “Chisago School”. It is not James but 

. 


*1t seems to me that the‘earned writer did 
go on insuficient evidence, 
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Dewey. Inone place he writes “Aranyakas is a 
name given to the Upanishads” (p. 37). This is 
not true. An Upanishad may be a part of (i) an 
Aranyaka or (ii) a Brahmana or (tii) a Samhita 
or may be even an independent book. In one 
lace he writes—“Srikrishna in the Gita speaks 
of Sabda Brahman which means “The Word of 
Ged’” The word “Sabda Brahma” is used only 
once in the Gita and it isin VI, 44. It means 
“Karmakanda”, the real meaning -of the word 
being Vedic mantras. 


MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH. 


BENGALI. 


o Kurasau ( Tur Dapy ov run House ): “By 
Satyendra Kumar Datta Gupta, B. D. Ashutosh 
Library, 89-1 College Street, Calcutta. 1829. Price 
Rs. 2. 

This is a novel by a young author who has 
already made his debut before the public as a 
writer of short stories for children. The silk 
binding and attractive get-up is quite in keeping 
with the excellence of the contents. The story 
is welldeveloped and the plot is exceedingly 
interesting. The heroine is a beautiful young 
Hindu wife who is married to a brute of a 
husband and has to save her chastity by killing 
the village zeminder who makes an indecent 
assault on her person. The hero is a clerk in 
the E. I. Ry., who gives shelter to the homeless 
wile after her acquittal by the criminal court, 
and feels a strong brotherly affection for her. 
The scene is thus laid among poor middle class 
people who form the backbone of society, but 
within the narrow contines of the plot the author 
finds plenty of opportunity to fill his canvas 
with pure and noble characters, whose daily 
life is relieved from the common routine of dreary 
drudgery by heroic sacrifices and sufferings 
patiently borne and by goodwill, love and 
charity. The oppressions of the zemindar’s 
bailiff, the vagaries of mess-life, the helpless- 
ness of young Hindu girls in the villages, their 
inhoman treatment in Hindu society once a 
whisper is breathed against their spotless purity, 
all this and more bas been delineated in this 
story in a simple and graceful style. Moreover, 
the want of stamina and honesty and unity and 
the true spirit of self-sacrifice which have so often 
laed to the failure of railway and other strikes 
in recent Indian political history have been 
graphically depicted. Altogether, the story well 
repays perusal and we wish the young author 
every success, 


BIBLIOPHILE, 
TAM LB, 


z e 
ATMAGNANA Ratnam : 1004 Suuucr Sayrines UF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : Published by Shri Shadiu 
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Tathna Saryuru Book Depot. Pp. 884. Price 


Rs. 2, 

The work before us is the translation 
of select sayings of the Great Swami by 
Subramania Sivam. It conveys with effect 


all the spirit and force of the original. f 

It supplies a real want of the Tamils. Sayings 
of “His Master” were already available in 
Tamil print; but not his. 

The Great Swami was more than a Hindu 
Missionary: his love of country and the people, 
his correct understanding of the Hindu society, 
his warnings to Madras Brahmins and the fair 
share he had in carrying the torchlight of Hindu 
philosophy to the West, mark bim out pre-eminent- 
ly as one of India’s best sons. All aspects of 
his life are beautifully reflected in the selected 
sayings, 


MADHAVAN. 
HINDI. 


Mararuu AUR Anures: Mranslated by Suraj- 
mal Jain. Published by Rashtriya Hindi Man- 
dir, Jubbalpur. Pp. 520+ XLII+II. 1921. 
Price Lis. 8. , 

Mr. N. C. Kelkār, the renowned Maratha 
leader, has done a great'service to the students 
of Maratha history by writing this illu- 
minating work, which deals with “both the 
pre-British and contemporary periods. The 
most interesting and instructive feature of the 


work is that the various departments of 
administration are described in details in a 
lengthy chapter. No student of this period 


of Indian history can do without it. 

The translation of this important work has 
been a judicious one. Historical literature of 
Hindi is enriched by this work. 


Jara-dayanta: Uranslated by Giridhar Sarma. 
Published by the Rajputana Hindi Sahitya Sabha, 
Thalrapatan City. Price Re. 1-4. Pp. 176. 

The original work which is a drama on 
platonic love is written by Nauhalal Dalpart- 
ram Kavi, the well-known Gujrati writer. This 
work conclusively shows how the literatures 
of other Indian provinces are being modernized, 
though they have not yet been able to shake 
off the classical bondage. One is really re- 
freshed with the touches of fine poetry which 
are so rare in ordinary Hindi works. Some 
of the scenes are charming, e. g. those of the 
glacier, and the duck-hunting on the Hima- 
layas. The translator has done his best to 
retain the spirit of the original. The ren- 
dering of the songs is praiseworthy. 

Rar wa Parwar: Translated by  Girtdhai 
Sarma. Published by the Rajputane Hindi 
Sahitya Sabha, Jhulrapatan City. 1921. Price 
Re. 1-12: Pp. 192. i 


REVIEWS AND NOTICHS OF BOOKS 


Mr. Ramanbhai Mahipatiram Nilkanthaji, B.A., 
LL. B, is the writer of this play in the original, 
dealing with the self-sacrifice of a noble lad. 
The innumeiable couplets of the ancient type 


which are strewn all over the work are not 
welcome to modern veaders, However, the 
translation, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, is good. 

PUNARUTIHAN |: By Krishnalal Varma. Pub- 


lished by the Grantha Bhandar, Lady Hardinge 
Road, Bombay. Pp. 104. Price 14 As. 

This is a work of fiction written 
the Non-Co-Operation movement. 


Vuna-Cuarita: By Badrinath Bhatta, B. A. 
Published by Ramprasad and Bros., Agra. Pp. 
176. Price Re. 1-4. 1921. 


An old Puranie theme: is construed to illus- 
trate the effect of the recent political move- 
ment of India. This is more of an Urdu 
work than of Hindi. 


about 


Goswami Tuisivpas : By Badrinath Bhalla, B.A. 
Published by the Rumbhusan Pustakulaya, Gokul- 
pura, dgra, Pp, 148. Price Re. 1-4. 1922. 


This work which is in the form of a 
Drama is an utter failure as it produces no 
effect. 


Jaxon Rant: Edited by Ambikaprosad Gupta. 
Published by the Hindi Grantha Bhandar, 
Benares City. 1921. Pp. 107. Price 10 As. 

The second impression of tbe stories of 
this work shows that it has been popular. 


CuHaya: By Pundi Shivnarain Dwivedi. 
Published by the Rastriya Hindi Mandir, Jub- 
bulpur. 1921. Pp. 298. Price Re. 1-10. 

This work of fiction depicting the lights 
and shades of domestic life will be welcome 
to the readers. The picture of a village-girl 
is true to nature. The author has raised the 
question of widow-marriage without solving it. 
This production will ald to the reputation of 
the author as a writer of fiction. 


RAMES BASU, 
GUJARATI. 


Hartara Buakri Ranasya (aftafa tee): 


By Kirtanacharya Maharaj Shri Dattutreyu Boovu. 
Printed at the Shankara Printing Press, Surat. 
Paper cover. Pp. 194. Price Re. 1. (1922). 

Only a few months ago we noticed another 
work of the Boova, also on a religious topic. 
This book is the translation with appropriate 
annotations of the ( Shiv ) Mahiman Stotra, of 
Pushpwlatta Gandharva. The sense aud signi- 
ficance of the original text have been very well 
brought out and the reader will be repaid his 


“Dipsiah Parmar, 
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The anuotations are so made as to be 
ta the followers of both Shiv or 


trouble. 
useful 
Vishnu. 


Suet Das-Bopu: Translate by Ratnasinh 
and published by the Society 
Jor the Eucouragement of Cheap Literature, printed 
at the Sostety’s Press, Ahmedabed. Cloth Bound. 
Pp. 44. Price Rs, 2-8. (1922 ). 

The Das Bodh of Swami Ramdas is the 
Gita of the Deccan, told in the vernacular of 
the province, and said to be mainly inten- 
ded for Sivaji Maharaj, the royal pupil of 
the Saint of Maharastra. Its high place in 
the religio-philosophical literature of India 
needs no mention. This is not she first transla- 
tion of it into Gujarati. A Parsi gentleman, 
Mr, P. P. Cama, was the pioneer ix the line. Even 
with this Society, it is the second edition— 
enough proof of its popularity. 

Gujarati Saal Tarna Dernan PADDHATI 
(gata Ta} at Daa wafa): By Shapurje 
Kavasji Holisalah, B. A., published by the Parsi 
Lekhak Mandal, Bombay, printed at the “rasho 


Gard” Printing Press, Bombar. Thick Card 
Board. Pp. 204. Unpriced. ( 1928 ). 
The Parsi Lekbak Mandal has got the 


good of Gujarati Literature sinzerely at heart 
and the effort made in this valuable brochure 
affords a proof positive of it. The style and 
mode of writing Gujarati presents various fea- 
tures and diferent writers have struck out 
different paths for themselves, varying accord- 
ing to the community or the individuality of 
the writer.’ The performance betrays an amount 
of research and labour, with an intelligent 
consideration and co-ordination of the results 
of the authors intimate knowledge of the 
works of well-known Gujarati writers and poets, 
both ancient and modern. The book deserves 
special notice because of the attempt being 
entirely fostered by the Paisi cummunity. We 
believe it is the first book of its kind in 
Gujarati anl it is indeed a motter of grati- 
fication that the pioneer’s step in the direction 
should be put down to the credit of a Parsi 
writer. 

Papue ost divan Karsa (wAn) staa 
wat): By Jivanlal. Karsanji Thakur, printed 
ut the Jnaw Mandir Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Thick Card Board. Pp. 158. Price As. 10. 
( 1922 ). 

The late Vaidya Amat lal Sundarji Padhiar 
was well-known as an author fer a series of 
hooks written by him all beginning with the 
word @ir or as ST q fian, 
aa Fal cic. His life was so simple and 
straightforward that his frient called him 


heaven, such 
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the Sadhu or Saint of Saurashtra. His bio- 
graphy was a desideratum and we ave obliged 
to the writer for writing his life in as simple 
and easy a style as he himself would have 
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done. All those who read his works, his stories, 
his sermons, his teachings, with great avidity, 
will, we are sure, peruse this book with equal 


satisfaction. K. M. JHAVERI. 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous 
views, misrepresentations, etc., in the original contributions, and editorials published in this 
Review or in other papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the 

‘same subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing 
to the kindness of owr numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to 
the point. No criticism of reviews and notices of books will be published.—Editor, “The Modern 


Review.” ] 


“Hindu and Buddhist Ideals.” 


I have read with great interest Mr..C. F. 
Andvews’s article in the ‘Modern Review” entitled 
“Hindu and Buddhist Ideals”. 
Mahatmaji’s views. 

J. Reading Tolstoi’s works is not necessary 
for a man to be an advocate of celibacy. The 
great religious leaders Vivekananda, Ramkrishna, 
Chaitanya, and Buddha were celibates in the 
truest sense of the expression, and at least three 
of them enjoined the observance .of celibacy. 
The fact, that they were not students of Tolstoi, 
shows that celibacy is not an ideal foreign to our 
religion. 

2. To my mind, however, properly speaking, 
marriage does not form part of religion. Its 
sphere is different and has more intimate connec- 
tion with politics than religion. Celibacy or 
marriage therefore is a political expedient; but 
is “something inherent in religion too”, In so far as 
politics is our religion at present as it was so in 
the ancient times when our laws were first pro- 
mulgated and injunctions enunciated. 

3. The Aryans when they first came tu India 
found themselves in an almost hopeless minority 
amongst the non-Aryans. To prevent themselves 
from being greatly out-numbered by the aborigines 
they had to find ways for an increase of their 


I beg to support 


number. Hence they enjoined marriage and 
propagation. The surest way to reach their 


desived end was to incorporate them into reli- 
gion as its institutions, for nothing exercised so 
much influence in those days on a man’s life as 
religion. l 5 

4 The caste system, which was au enlarge- 
mènt of the faily circle by marriage, was 


introduced with a view to preserving the purity 
of the old stock which the Aryans’ considered 
superior to that of the non-Aryans. Caste was 
thus an expression of the ideas of propagation 
and purity of stock put together and was really 
a political expedient. 


5. In the four stages of a man’s life, although 
the householder’s stage was a preliminary to the 
Banaprastha stage, it was not a necessary pre- 
liminary. The ‘majority of the great sages 
remained celibates and Bhishma is remembered, 
not for his heroic deeds in the battle-field but for 
his promise to remain a lifelong celibate. 


6. My opinion is that marriage, though 
essentially a political element, was given a re- 
ligious tincture only to serve some ulterior non- 
religious end. It follows, therefore, that although 
there is no harm and much good in marriage 
being regarded as a part qf religion, the ideal of 
celibacy is a higher ideal and might equally (and 
perhaps with greater advantage) form part of 
religion. For the average man, marriage might 
be a desideratum; but celibacy should be the 
ideal of those who want, to devote themselves 
heart and soul to the country’s cause. The ideal 
which Mahatmaji has set up before his Ashram 
disciples is, therefore, the fittest ideal. 


7. The physical nature of man and woman 
( which is akin in some respects to that of he- 
beast and she-beast ) is brought under proper 
control by marriage. But the more a man is 
able to control his physical hankerings, the better 
fitted is he for God’s work. 


DWIJESH CHANDRA MAITRA, 


Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika. 





COMMENT sND CRITICISM 


Nors py tue Epiror. In Hindu scriptura. 
discussions, if it can be shown ‘that a thing ic 
enjoined in Sruti, 7. e., in the Veda, any different 
opinion expressed in any other kind of scriptures 
cannot prevail against Vedie- opinion. Again 
if any opinion expressed in the Smuriids or Hindw 
law-codes, is‘ not opposed to Vedic opinion, it must: 
be considered authoritative. We find the follow- 
ing slokas in the Manu Smriti, Chap. 6.:— 


AWA Weys aang IEN | 

UA WVATAAATIAIT! VANTAAT! N TO I 

aasi mame & aerate’ faafaa: | 
aiaatice fan’ agfa vert afaq n Ss n 
wayrafy faut savfe-fraraa: | 

Wey VaR Ww; g ale Tay fafa feu cen 
mata daar; wat qa? aha fafaa | 
auaafre; ga wee afer fafaa t eo n 


The verses recognize the superiority of the 
house holder or grihastha. Those who hold that 
celibacy is tbe highest ideal, according to 
Hinduism, should show that the opinion of Manu 
is opposed to Vedic òpinion, which has not been 
done in these pages by any one. 

This controversy is now closed. 


EDITOR, Mopern Review. 


p 


“Calcutta Degrees and Foreign 
Degrees.” 


I have read with interest the letter of “Scien- 
tificus”.in the November number of the “Modern 
Review”. As a research student working at 
Cambridge I feel that the letter gives a’ very 
erroneous impression of the value of research 
degrees as well as of examination degrees of 
these foreign universities,—Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, etc. 

His arguments appear to me like this: (1) 
some distinguished Calcutta M. a.’s have got the 
Doctorate of London ewithin- the “minimum” 
time. So Calcutta degrees must be very valuable ; 
and a posteriori Caleutta Doctors are very great 
scholars,—much greater ones than B. A.’s. or M. A.’s 
of Oxford, Cambridge, or London. (2) By 
taking the examination-degree of Oxford, 
Cambridge, ete., one does not learn more than 
what he would do by taking the m. a. or m. se. of 
Calcutta. (3) The authority of Dr. Young 
shows that at Cambridge, at any rate, scholarship 
is counted only by examination results; and “the 
majority of professors and lecturers in the uni- 
versities and colleges of England are men of this 
type.” (4) That graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge are of no worth is shown by the fact that 
very few of such graduates, the holders of “high 
educational posts” in India, do any research- 
work, 
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To take these arguments in order: (1) 
What does the success of a few individual alumni 
prove about the educational system of a univer- 
sity? Three first class Calcutta graduates may 
‘have won tne Doctorate of London in the “mini- 
mum” time; but that by itself would not prove 
that all first class graduates of Calcutta are 
great scholars. May I also point out that these 
Doctorates were not won in the minimum 
time P “Scientificus” surely knows of graduates 
of other Indian universities who have won 
these degrees in two, and not in three years. 
He may recall the cases of Messers, Nayak, 
Bhatnagar, Ceshpande, Pandya, Gupta, ete., in 
London or Messers. Waran, Rehaman, Mehta, 
Ekambaram, etc., at Cambridge or Messers. Bal, 
Tarachand, atc., at Oxford. As a matter of fact, 
it is the exception when an Indian graduate takes 
more than twa years to get the research-degree 
at Oxford, etc.,—the general rule being that they 
finish off in two years. 

“Scientificus” seems to think that winning 
one of thesa Research degrees entitles one to 
be ranked as a scholar. But if he had con- 
sulted the members of the Research-Board or 
the heads cf the different departments of 
studies in these universities, he would have 
got a different opinion about them. As a 
university professor told me when I wanted 
to be registered for one of these degrees 
(the Ph. D. of Cambridge ), they were 
instituted to attract American students who, 
before the wer, used to go to Germany for 
quickly geiting a Doctorate. The plan was to 
make the Doctorate as easily accessible in 
England. The hall-mark of scholarship in this 
country and in Enrope in general is not a 
Doctorate but the publecation.of a considerable 
body of work fitted to gain the appreciation 
of the, experts in the subject. Very few of 
the professors of England have gained their 
Doctorates by submitting dissertations, though 
honorary degrees may have been conferred 
as a tribute to scholarship. The fact is that 
study of a particular specialised subject for 
two years in one of these English universities 
almost autometically leads to a Ph. D., but 
not always tc real scholarship.* Nor is the 
winner of sueh a Doctorate thereby better 
qualified than before to fteack the general 
subject, be it English, Philosophy, History, 
Physics or anything else, in a college in India. 
The Indian universities have not yet the 
money to employ teachers to lecture only on 





* Of course, there are always individuals 
‘who rise above their degrees. I mean that 
every Cambridge Ph. D., is not a Surendra 
Nath Das Gupta just as every Calcutta D. 
Sc., is not a Meghnad Saha ora Jnanchandra 
Ghosh, 
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what they specialized in. The lecturer has 
to be prepared to lecture on almost every 
branch of his subject and my contention is 
that working for an honours degree atb 
Oxford, ete, equips him better than specialis- 
ing: Thus a fellow research-student of mine 
complained about his professor in India that 
he was too long a research-student atb 
Cambridge to be a good teacher. During these 
years of research he lost interest in all other 
branches of his subject; but he has got to 
lecture on these all the same and his lectures 
are naturally worthless. i 

(2) This brings me to the point whether 
Oxford and Cambridge Honours Degree courses 
teach a student more than what he gets by 
going in for the M. A, or M.sc, of Calcutta. 
If I followed the method of “Scientiticus’s” 
arguments I would take individual cases,-—the 
eases of brilliant Calcutta graduates who have 
gone in for these honours degrees and failed 
to do any good. I might cite cases where first 
class Mathematics graduates of Caleutta went 
in for the First Part of the Mathematics 
Tripos, ( recognised here only as an advanced. 
school-course ) and either got a Third class 
or were ploughed. But J know such instances 
prove nothing, But equally fallacious is the 
argument from a mere glance at the syllabuses 
for an examination. The syllabuses for the 
M.A. or M.se., of Calcutta may be as com- 
prehensive as those for the final examinations 
at Oxford or Cambridge. But has the Calcutta 
student to work through the whole syllabus 
to get a First Class? I am compelled to 
deny it from personal experience. For certain 
papers in my M. A. examination, I relied 
entirely on the notes dictated by the Lecturer 
in the class ( who was, of course, the Paper- 
Setter and Examiner too) and managed to 
eet 75 per cent., marks in such papers. Once 
again one should not generalise from one or 
a dozen cases (and L know more than a 
dozen such cases ); but when one sees that 
the university professor, who is probably the 
chief examiner in his subject, spends his time 
in the class only in dictating notes, one is 
likely to conclude that he wants his pupils 
to cram up these notes and hurl them back 
at himin the examination-paper. “Scientificus” 
certainly has numerous friends among the 
examiners for the final Calcutta degree in the 
various Arts subjects. Will he kindly consult 
them to see what is expected of students 
who are being given First Class degrees ? 
De they expect something more than mere 
information or not ? I have known a number 
of such examiners and examinees in Calcutta ; 
and I am very muah mistaken if anything 
more than information is sought from the 
best students, 
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But however much “Scientifiens’ may dest 
the holders of first class degrees from Oxforc 
Cambridge, he may be interested to learn fr 
the examiners for such degrees,—( I know o 
examiners in Arts subjects and I am speaking 
their authority ),—that a candidate cannot exy 
to get a first class even in such a subject 
History by merely retailing information. ( 
has to convey one’s own tmpresston of facts,— 
the facts alone. The examiner seeks to find 
not so much what the student knows as whet 
he can ‘hank for himself or not. 

This is merely one aspect in which the e 
minations differ. But there are others too. ( 
may mention the fact that a University Lectu 
is not ¢pso fucto an examiner, that the answ 
of an examinee are not looked over by « 
examiner ( as in India ) but by two or three w 
mark the same answers independently and fine 
ata joint consultation try to arrive at a mean. 

One may go on multiplying such deta 
granting that the syllabuses here are not m 
comprehensive than those in Calcutta. Bui 
do not think that one need grant even that. 
comparison of the syllabuses for the Cambri 
Honours degree ( Parts I and II taken togetl 
for both should be taken fora degree ) say 
Economics or English, with the m., A. courses 
Caleutta, will point to the truth of the mati 
If necessary, I can proceed_to that discussion i 
later letter. 

But one’ must correct some wrong informat 
given by “Scientificus”,—information wh 
may mislead students coming to this count 
An Honours graduate of the Calcutta Univers 
has to take no preliminary examinations 
Cambridge and he is even exempted from appe 
ing in Part I, if he applies for such an exempti 
In London, he can go in direct for the M. A., 
he so likes. 

(3) “Scientificns” talks of slave-mentalit 
and it seems to me that one characteristic of sı 
a mentality is that an exaggerated respect for 
opinion of one of the suling race. He give 
long quotation from Prof, Young and is, for 
time being, hypnotised into believing what t 
Professor says thongh some parts of it c 
tradict what “Scientificus” has already urg 
According to “Scientificus”, research-work is 
“only criterion of scholarship in all Wuropi 
countries.” Is this consistent with Profes 
Young’s remarks about “the majority of Proj 
sors and Lecturers” of England who h 
nothing to show but their original acade 
success? The manifest absurdity of the F 
fessor’s statement is evident ( sub-conscious] 
even to “Scientificus’, since he can give a 
of Professors and Lecturers of England v 
have done a little research-work ; and one | 
simply to look at the Calendars of Engl 
Universities to see how wrong the Profes 
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is. The Professor's remarks about the Senior 
Wrangler are not to the point at all, as they 
are made about a system rejected by the 
University as effete. There is no use in flog- 
ging a dead horse. 

(4) In his remarks about these Cambridge 
graduates, “Scientificus” forgets that their inertia 
is due mainly to the fact that they are in 
the Government service, The automatic promotion 
of Government servants from one grade to 
another has nothing to do with their scholar- 
ship; and hence the proper incentive to action 
is lacking. The fault there is not in the 
degrees or in the university which gave them 
the degrees but in something else. 

Finally, I should emphasise for the benefit 
of all Indian students coming to Oxford or 
Cambridge, that these universities exist mainly 
for the under-graduates and that a post- 
graduate student is out of touch with the 
main channels of university life. The research- 
student may be willing to forego everything 
else for working under the great men “Scienti- 
ficus” speaks of; but the students should first 
enquire of his predecessors, the Indians who 
have worked here for the Ph. D., how much 
of help they received from their professors 
and what was the net gain of their two 
years’ residence except the privilege of being 
called a Doctor.* He may work by himself 
for two years here ; but at the end of the 
two years he will have to think hard if he 
could not have done the same work at Cal- 
cutta, if he had so desired. This is of course 
more especially the case with an Arts Student, 
all the more so as most Indians take up an 
oriental subject for their theses rightly regard- 
ing that as the safest for ensuring the degree. 
He has access to good libraries; he can look 
up any reference that he wants to. But the 
university with its professors and lecturers 
might not be there, so far as he is concerned ; 
if he needs a guide to direct him in his 
work, he can only look to himself. 


Cambridge, “ACADEMICUS”, 


The 18th December, 1922. 


ence, 


Magadham Puram, ami yt) 


(Mr. R.:C. Parikh, Secretary to the Gujarat 
Puratatiwa Mandir, Ahmedabad, has sent us the 


* A friend of mine, a Lecturer in the 
Bombay Presidency, came here with the idea 
of working for the Ph. D. His professor 
made it clear to him that if he had come 
here simply for a degree he might go in for 
the Ph. D. But if he wanted to know what 
Cambridge teaching was and what the univer- 
sity stood for, he should go in for the Tripos. 
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following translation of a Note by Prof. 
Dharmenand Koshambi which has been published 
in the second issue of the Puratattwa— 


Editor, Modern Review. ] 
qa q aaant ania aad yt | 
yafaara— p07 

Professor V. Fansboll translates this passage 
as follows : “And to Pava, the city of wealth, to 
Vesali, the city of Magadha.” Relying upon this 
interpretation of the passage, Professor Rhys 
Davids epeaks of Vesali as a Magadha city in the 
‘Buddhist India’ ( p. 29) as well as in the 
recently published ‘Cambridge History of India’ 
Vol. I, p. 188. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar cf 
the Calcatte University, taking this as a piece 
of evidence, remarks: ‘If Vesali was thus the 
capital o? Magadha kingdom, itis quite possible 
that it was at the expense of the Vajjis that 
Bimbisara secured territory for himself.”—The 
Carmichael Lectures 1918, p. 73.) 


Now iet us see how the commentator ( Attha- 
kathakara ) interprets this passage. He says: 
“aq ard yt fa amagi, qani fa sfai” 
(Here Magadham Puram means the city of 
Magadha, i.e. Rajagaha ) The meaning of the 
whole stanza, thus, is very clear. The disciples 
of Bavari successively pass through Pava. 
Bhoganagar, Vesali and Magadha Pura ( Raja- 
gaha ). It thus becomes clear that the inter- 
pretation put upon the passage by Prof. Fausboli 
is unnecessary and wrong, and so the conclusion of 
Prof. Bhandarkar becomes unwarranted. 


This is nct the only mistake in the translation. 
Amant is translated as the city of wealth and 


taken as an adjective of Pava, But it wasa 
separate town ( See Dighanikaya Vol. II, pp. 123, 
126 ) andin the new edition of the Pali Text 
Society, is printed with a capital letter. 


One more illustration of improper translation 
by Prof. Fausboll may be given. In the 
Khaggavisanasutta the passage ‘Gay Wt wrn- 
fagam is translated as follows: ‘Let him 


wander alone like a rhinoceros? But the 
Atthakatha and Chulla-Niddesa have quite a 


different explanation. The former says: UH 
wqrafaatt ara ainfaafad. The latter has still a 
better explanation. The book being not at hand 
I quote from memory : am amga frati uh Uf 
agfa. Thais the meaning is that one should live 
alone like the horn of a rhinoceros. l 


These examples are not given in a spirit of 
fault-finding ; but just to show that it is a great 
mistake ta base any historical conclusions on 
such inaccurate translations. ° 
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“The Genesis of the Times Article 
on a Bankrupt University.” 


With reference to the article entitled “A 
Banxrupt University,” published in The Times 
Lducational Supplement, we read in The Cal- 
cutte Review for January, 1923, p. 194 :— 

“The precious contribution could never have 
Eeen from the pen of an English ‘expert’ on the 
staff of the Educational Supplement ; and we have 
the best reasons for our conjecture. No English 
‘axpert’ could possibly have written the kind of 


=nglish in which that precious contribution is 
written,” 

So the whole argument vests on the 
asstmption that Englishmen, particularly 


English educational experts, cannot write bad 
English. It is unnecessary for us to pronounce 
any opinion on the English of the sentences 
quoted in the organ of the Caleutta University. 

Now, in the same number of The Calcutta 
Review from which we have quoted two sen- 
tenses above, pages 183 to 191 are devoted 
to exposing the bad Inglish written by Eng- 
liscmen, most of them being persons supposed 
to be educational experts. The books from 
which numerous examples of bad English 
have been quoted and criticised in these ‘nine 
pages are among the publications of such 
wel-known firms as Macmillan & Co., Long- 
mans, Green & Co. and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 

Thus the’ truth of the assumption that 
Englishmen, particularly English educational 
“experts”, cannot write bad English has been 
established beyond dispute in the pages of 
The Calcutta Review itself ! 

Again, in the very same January number 
of The Calcutta Review, page 116, with regard 
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to the same ‘zmes article on “A Bankrupt 
University,” it is written : 

“I learn that Sir Henry Sharp was opposed to 
post-graduate developments and had written to 
that effect in the London Times and that the 
Bengal Publicity Officer, under instigation, has 
made himself the medium for broadcasting that 
article.’” 

So much for the quite wneonflicting inter- 
nal evidence furnished by the organ of the 
Calcutta University on different pages of the 
same issue. Now for a little external evidence, 
Capital contained a statement to the effect 
that the Times article in question was written 
by Sir Henry Sharp. And this was quoted 
with glee in a daily which has _constituted 
itself the University Advocate in ordinary. 

Therefore, it is proved to demonstration 
that “none of the articles in the [ Limes ] 
Educational Supplement [ relating to India | 
may be supposed to have been written by 
an English ‘expert’ ” ! 


“The Political Institutions and 
Theories of Hindus.” 


In the review of The Political Institutions and 
Theories of Hindus by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
in the last January number the reviewer, 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, has used the word 
Shandy on p. 51. This word is now entirely 
out of use, and its use has been prohibited by a 
Government order, as Shanar has no meaning 
at all. The proper word is Shantrér, which 
means the men of high birth and good character. 
Nowadays Shantrér or Nadar is used instead 
of Shānār. 


PACHAIYAPPA ELAIYA PERUMALL. 


———————— 


INDIA IN 1921-22 ~~ 


HIS well-known annnal publication has 
been lying on our table for over three 
months, It contains the usual charts, 

diagrams, maps, tables, and among the 
appendices are the report of the Press 
Act Committee, report of the committee 
appointed to examine repressive laws, and 


A India in 1921-22: A report prepared for 
presentation to Parliament: By D.F. Rushbrook 
Williams. Caleutta, Supetintendent, Fovernment 
Printing, India. 1922. Price Re, 1-8. Pp. 368, 


the full text of the Afghan treaty. The volume 
is somewhat larger in size than its predeces- 
sors, which perhaps accounts for the higher 
price. The scheme of the volume follows the 
same general lines as its predecessors, and in 
regard to much of its material, it covers the 
same ground, and often reproduce the same 
language. As the previous volumes have been 
reviewed at length in this magazine, it will 
not be necessary to follow the same course 
in the present instance, and we shall there- 
fore confine ourselyes to the more important 
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topics introduced for the first time in the 
present volume. Generally speaking, we ma 
repeat what we have said before, viz., that the 
author assumes throughout a sympathetic 
attitude, but at the same time it is necessary 
to mention that in view of the change of 
personnel in the India Office and the palpable 
alteration in the much-talked-of angle of vision, 
the policy put down in this report for the 
approval of the civilized world and as the 
authoritative exposition of the liberal ideas 
prevailing in Simla must be taken with some 
pinches of salt. Soft words butter no parsnips 
and even an easy-going and kindly people like 
the Indians, so prone to believe anything that 
emanates from high official circles, have found 
if out. A great gulf often separates the pro- 
mises from their performance, and as even the 
Rt. Hon'ble Mr. Srinivasa Shastri has been 
compelled to admit, there is a manifest 
disinclination in high quarters to loyally carry 
out the Reforms, in spirit. as well as in 
letter. The selfish nations of the West have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since 
the war. They are adepts in diplomatic word 
coining, and as before the war, they siill 
lull themselves with the belief that their 
high-sounding phraseology deceives anybody. 
But the East has awakened from its ‘long 
slumber, and will not easily go to sleep 
again. When it finds that the words never 
materialise into actions, it no longer besi- 
tates to call them by their right name, 
and so the effect sought to be produced is 
lost. Mr. Rushbrook Williams personally may 


be actuated by the best of intentions, but we. 


shall look to more than his mere ipse diwits 
for coming to the conclusion that he ~ rightly 
interprets the official view on all subjects 
with which he deals. 

The outstanding feature of the Indian politi- 
cal ( and economic ) situation was that the total 
military grant for 1921-22 amounted to 622 
crores of rupees, and thanks to the operations 
in Waziristan, the revised expenditure on 
military requirements came up to 65 crores. 
The effect of this apalling military extrave- 
gance is felt in every department of civil 
administration. The Ministers find their 
occupition gone, and far from any new 
schemes of sanitary or educational improvement 
being launched, it has become impossible to 
get on at the present rate without fresh and 
burdensome taxation. The Inchcape Committee 
of retrenchment can do little under the cir- 
cumstances, except to make their ‘existence 
felt by a few tinkering remedies here and 
there, especially as the largest items of expendi- 
ture, e. g., the fat emoluments and othe” 
amenities of the Imperial services, are beyonc 
the reach of their axe, 
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- The Indian Territorial Force was inavgur 
ated to meet the accusation brought aguinst 
the Government “that it was attempting tc 
emasculate the people of India by depriving 
them of opportunities for training in the use 
of arms,” and the author regards it as one 
of the most encouraging symptoms of the 
year 1921, that certain members of the Legislasive 
Assembly are ready to “devote the utiost 
care and attention to a painstaking investiga- 
tion of the problems of the Indian Army.” 
But the fact is not mentioned that the army 
estimates are not subject to the’ Assemb'y’s 
vote and while the members of the Assembly go 
on with their painstaking investigation, 
the huge military expenditure goes on swell:ng 
apace, aud the Hon’ble members can but leok 
on in silert despair, 

“The Moplah riots led to a loss of 3,000 
Moplahs in killed alone, and everything ended 
satisfactorily and the rebellion was quelled ; 
unfortunately there was one “distressing occur- 
rence,” tae death by asphyxiation of 70 priscn- 
ers, and zecently the curtain has been ruag 
down on the last act of the tragi-comecy, 
when the sergeant who was committed to taxe 
his trial for gross neglect of duty was d.s- 
charged, with the result that no one has been 
found guilty, and if we mistake not, the civil 
head of the disturbed area has already been 
knighted. After this, either the memorial 
erected by Lord Curzon for the victims of 
the Black Hole tragedy should be pulled 
down, or a similar one should be erected io 
commemorate the victims of the Mopleh 
tragedy, ard in all school histories the fact 
should be described in the same lugubrious 


colours as the great crime of Siraj-ud-Dowlah 


as to the authenticity of which, however, 
there exists a genuine difference of opinion. 

No political event draws forth the just ire cf 
the writer in a greater degree than the treatment 
of Indians overseas, and it is easy to account for 
this indignation. Here others are at fault, and 
the Government of India can easily play the role 
of outraged innocence. But the plain fact abous 
the matter is that so long as the Indian is treatec 
as a pariah within the gates, he cannot possibly 
expect better treatment outside. The best and 
in fact the surest way of ameliorating his position 
jn the British colonies is therefore to give him 
just and equal treatment at home, and this, in 
spite of much tall talk, has never yet been accord- 
ed to him, In the passage quoted below, tlie 
writer boasts of India’s position as an original 
member of the League of Nations. The League 
is a more or less academic organization, with no 
power to enforce its decrees ; membership of the 
League does not conndte any increase of power ; 
and if all that one hears bedrue, the privilege 
which India enjoys on the League is to pay much 
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more than her fair share of the expenses, so’ that 
in her case it has proved to be a veritable Leonina 
Soctztas, partnership at which has been secured 
at great pecuniary sacrifice. On the subject of 
the status of Indians abroad, Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams says: “In short, throughout an alarm- 
ing number of regions of the British Empire, 
Indians have found themselves exposed to diffi- 
culties and disabilities not only of themselves 
intolerable, but of a kind which threaten, by 
lowering their country’s status in the eyes of the 
Empire and of the world, to prejudice her advance 
along the road leading to Responsible Govern- 
ment. Itis difficult to exaggerate the potentia- 
' lities of such a condition of affairs, which strike 
at she very root of those ideas of justice, fair play 
and freedom upon which the solidarity of the 
Br:tish Commonwealth primarily depends. The 
national consciousness of India, quickened by 
the pazt she played in the War, by the new ideas 
of democracy and national rights which triumph- 
‘ed with the Allies, by her position as an ori- 
- ginal member of the League of Nations, and by 
- the advance which she has made in the last few 
months towards responsible government, cannot 
accept with equanimity the subjection of British 
Indiars within the British empire to disabilities 
of a hamiliating character.” 
At the Imperial Conference of 1921, the prin- 
' ciple was recognised ere is an incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal Member 
of the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
other parts of the Empire,” and the Conference 
expressed its opinion that “in the interests of the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth ‘itis desirable 
that the rights of such Indians to citizenship 
saould be recognised.” Unfortunately there was 
alittle fly in the ointment, and in spite of Mr. 
Shasiri’s “impressive eloquence,” the representa- 
tives of South Africa, where the Indians had 
settled in largest numbers, did not see their way 
to accept the resolution. The author, however, is 
too optimistic to be upset by this turn of. affairs. 
“Their refusal,” says he, “disappointing as it 
was, in view of the number of Indian settlers 
adversely affected, cannot be considered as in any 
way final. The Resolution having been accepted 
by five out of the six states represented at the 
Conierence, the position of the dissentient sixth is 
bound to weaken by the mere efflux of time. 
Moreover the fact that direct negotiations relating 
to this matter will henceforth be conducted be- 
tween the Government of India and the Union 
Governinent, is the best guarantee, first, that the 
question will not be allowed to rest, and secondly, 
that from the broadly imperial standpoint, the 
principle at stake is taken as settled. These 
direct negotiations have, we believe, just been 
conducted by the Rt. Htn’ble Mr. Shastri on be- 
half of the Government of India at a cost to the 
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Indian taxpayers of over half a lakh of rupees, 
and even the Statesman has been forced to admit 
that they have not yielded any tangible result. 
In summing up the achievements of the Confer- 
ence, the writer says : “In estimating the import- 
ance of the 1921 Imperial Conference, it must 
be remembered that representatives of India 
played a part exactly corresponding with that of 
the dominion representatives. Indeed, for the 
purpose at least of the Conference India achieved 
full dominion status in her Imperial relations, 
thereby anticipating her acquisition of this: 
status in domestic affairs.” This is surely put- 
ting the cart before the horse, for the high status 
of the dominion representatives atthe Confer- 
ence was due to the high status of the colonics 
within the Empire, and not vice versa. So long 
as India occupies a back seat in the conimon- 
wealth of the Empire, her children in South 
Africa are sure to be relegated to Ghettos and 
locations, and no amount of direct negotiation 
will alter the plain facts of the situation. 

The next three chapters are devoted, in one 
shape or other, to Mr. Gandhi and the non-co- 
operation movemont. As in the previous volume, 
the author tries to do justice to the selfless high- 
mindedness of the principal protagonist of the 
movement, though of course he takes the official 
point of view in all essential matters. He 
summarizes Mr. Gandhi’s views as follows: 
“Government of the self, rather than self- 
government, philosophic anarchy, rather than 
constitutional progress, natural and primitive 
simplicity, rather than economic, political, and 
industrial advance,—these are the goals towards 
which mankind must press. Further, Mr. Gandhi 
believes that the only manner in which this de- 
sirable consummation can be attained, lies in the 
mastery of spiritual force over material might.” 
It is admitted that in 1919 and 1920, “he devoted 
himself to the ceaseless inculcation, among those 
to whom his influence could penetrate, of the 
doctrine of uon-violence.” His “undoubted passion 
for Hindu-Muslim unity” Jed him to make the 
Khilafat cause his own, “and henceforward [he] 
found in the Muslims the fighting arm of his 
campaign against the Government.” The Royal 
message went by unheeded: “For years, it may 
be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamt of Swaraj for their motherland. 
Today you have the beginnings of Swaraj 
within my empire ; and widest scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my 
other dominions enjoy.” Mr. Gandhi gathered 
under his banner “a very appreciable contingent 
of disinterested and generous enthusiasts,” and 
his espousal of the Khilafat cause “placed at his 
disposal the matchless fighting force of Muslim 
religious sentiment.” “And while all must admit 
that Mr. Ganhdhi’s aim of uniting Hindus and 
Muhammadans upon a common platform has 
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much to commend it, it is impossible to deny that 
throughout the major portion of the year 1921, 
this platform, whatever his intentions may ha-e 
been, was in truth nothing more nor less then 
racial hatred of the Government and of Englisl- 
men.” If for the last portion of the above 
sentence is substituted, hatred of the gross oppre. - 
sion and injustice suffered in common at the 
hands of the British government, we feer 
there is considerable truth in Mr. Rushbroo+ 
Williams’ diagnosis. Here we may remar<x 
that there is a tendency, throughout his officiel 
report, to draw tlie red herring of ‘racial 
hatred’ across the trail of the non-co-operatior 
movement. It may deceive the few members 
of Parliament who may care to read the repor, 
but it is an ancient trick to give the dog a bal 
name in order to hang it. No Indian, least cf 
all those who are genuine followers of Mr. Gandhy, 
can have any haired against the Englishman as 
such ; indeed, educated Indians cannot but admire 
those noble and heroic characteristics of the racs 
which have made it great. If those traits of the 
British character are more in evidence among 
the English people at home than those whe 
are not here to govern or to exploit, that is duc 
to the inherent viciousness of the unnatural 
relationship thus established between Indians anc 
Englishmen, demoralizing both the parties to the 
arrangement. To be actuated by friendly feelings 
for.the Englishmen in the abstract is not howevez 
to fall in love with the government run by 
Englishmen to our great detriment ; it affects u.. 
at every point, and we know best where the shoc 
pinches, so we cannot possibly be indifferent tc 
it; with those Englishmen individually by whox 
the government is run we have no quarrel, but tc 
preserve their official position and their national 
self-interest intact they are bound to justify the 
evils of that government, and to that extent they 
naturally share the public opprobrium against it. 
To call this racial hatred is to raise a false issue 
in order to prejudice the minds of fair and imper- 
tial observers, and it is,sad to reflect that even. 
the highest officials in the land cannot rise superior 
to the temptation to use it asa weapon in the 
campaign against our political aspirations. 

The Ali brothers “ promoted Pan: Islamism, 
and were opposed to the ideas of true nationalism.” 
“A large section of the Hindus was being steadily 
alienated from the non-co-operation movement 
by the manifest religious intolerance and Pan- 
Islamic aims of its extreme Mussalman supporters. 
‘The re-iterated assertions of the Ali Brothers that 
they were ‘Muslims first and everything else 
afterwards’ excited genuine alarm among many 
of those who had been most actively in sympathy 

i with their cause.” The Moplah outbreak and 
the Khilafat Raj led to “massacres, forcible con- 
version, desecration of temples, foul outrages 
upon women, pillage, arson, and destruction—in 


short, all the accompaniments of brutal and un- 
restrained barbarism,” and “all over southern 
India a wave of horrified feeling spread among 
Hindus of every shade of opinion.” ‘“Neverthie- 
lass, Mr. Gandhi...was still the main asset of 
non-co-operation. He cast over it the halo of his 
own sanctity ; his personality alone could lend 
a show of unanimity to the rapidly diverging 
aims of conficting elements. Without his name 
as their talisman, the influence of local ‘leaders’ 
over the masses would be small indeed.” Regard- 
ing the delay in Mr, Gandhi’s arrest the author 
offers the zollowing explanation “This step had 
long beer. contemplated, but had been postponed 
from time to time for various reasons. In the first 
place there was a natural reluctance to incarcerate 
a man who, however mistaken might be lis 
activities, was by all widely respected and by 
millions revered as a saint. Moreover, he had 
consistently preached the gospel of non-violence, 
and done all that he could to restrain the more 
impatient of his followers from embarking upon 
forcible metkods. It was further impossible to 
ignore the fast that until a substantial body of 
Indian opinicn was prepared to support measures 
against Mr. Gandhi’s person: and until the 
popular belief in his divine inspization had been 
weakened by the efflux of time, taere was reason 
to fear that his arrest would have been attended 
with bloody outbreaks in numeroas places, by the 
intensification of racial bitterness, and by the 
creation of conditions in which the new constitu- 
tion would have little or no chance of success.” 
The application of the Secitious Meetings 
Act for arressing a large number of volunteers 
was represented, even by moderaze politicians, as 
an interfesense, for political purposes, with the 
rights of freedom of speech and freedom of 
association, and “among the firss effects of the 
action takan sy Government against the volun- 
teers was she arrest of ‘a considerable number of 
high-minded and much respected persons who 
were believed by many Indians to be animated 
by motives of disinterested patriovism.” Moderate 
uneasiness thus “seems to have been due to 
sympathy for high-minded, if mistaken, people 
who were the earliest victims of the majesty of 
the law ; and in part, to a genezal belief [ well 
grounded in fact, as the writer of this review 
knows from incidents which come within his 
personal chservation ] that the powers now 
employed by the executive were being misused 
in an oppressive manner by subordinates.” It is 
also unfortunately true that by aad by “recruits 
of the right type were no longer coming forward- 
in adequate numbers” and that “is was generally 
found necessary to hire men for the occasion.” 
It is also true that “Mr. Gandhi’s ene conspicuous 
success, the Tilak Swarajefund, wes largely dissi- 
pated in unproductive fashion, upon volunteer 
organisations” and that “the firance of certain 
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non-cooperating bodies, and their administration 
of public monies, have long been a scandal and a 
mockery.” “The enrolment of local hooligans 
aud even public women in the ranks of national 
yclunteers, besides leading to a marked deteriora- 
tion in the general sense of public propriety, 
hes inflicted infinite damage upon the general 
capacity of the community for self-restraint,”” 

Among the results of the non-cooperation 
movement, itis quite true that “the boycott of 
law courts, accompanied by the erection of arbi- 
tration committees, has done nothing to relieve 
tLe congestion of civil litigation with which. the 
! Indian Jaw courts are normally burdened.” 
Lawyers may tell a different tale, but those who 
ave in the know must have observed that if there 
was any slight falling off in the number of insti- 
tations during the height of the non-cooperation 
movement, it has since been more than made up 
as statistics will amply demonstrate. The grie- 
vances of the legal practitioners are really due to 
tae unlimited competition in the bar, which 
Čaily lessens the number of briefs which fall 
to the lot of the individual practitioner, and not 
to the decrease of litigation. 

The writer's views on the other main features 
cf the non-co-operation programme deserve quota- 
tion. Regarding cottage industries, he says as 
follows: “There is much room in India for the 
introduction of cottage industries, which might 
<o great advantage occupy the weeks when 
slimatic considerations forbid the practice of 
agriculture. Further, it cannot be denied that 
‘the flimsier kinds of imported cloth, which have 
for so long been fashionable even among the 
poorest, are less serviceable than homespun.” 
' Ön the question of untouchability, the author's 
observations are instructive. “The campaign 
against ‘untouchability, where it did not fail 
completely, produced the utmost bitterness 
among the upper castes, jealous of their age-long 
prerogatives, and the lower, who began to pro- 
claim their right to equal treatment in all social 
masters. In certain parts of the Bombay 
presidency, oddly enough, the lower castes started 
such an effective boycott of the upper, that the 
local organs of non-co-operation were driven, in 
defiance of consistency and with a complete 
oblivion of the ridiculous, to implore the assist- 
ance of government in suppressing a movement 
so subversive of decency and order.” “But when 
we turn to consider the campaign as a whole, it 
would be idle to assert that it was infructuous. 
Whether the results obtained are desirable .or 
undesirable, will be demonstrated beyond all 

ossibility of doubt by the mere passage of time. 
But that these results are real is no longer open 
to question, Mr. Gandhi’s intensive movement 
during the years 1921eand 1922 has diffused far 
and wide among classes previously oblivious’ to 
political considerations, a strong negative patrio- 
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tism born of race-hatred of the foreigner. The 
less prosperous classes both in the town 
and in the countryside have become 


aroused to certain aspects—even though these be 
mischievous, exaggerated and false—of the 
existing political situation. On the whole, this 
must be pronounced up to the present, the most 
formidable achievement of the non-co-operation 
movement. That it has certain potentialities 
for good will be maintained by many ; that it will 
immensely increase the dangers and difficulties 
of the next few years can be denied by few.” 
In other words, Mr. Gandhi has succeeded in 
avousing the Indian masses from their political 


apathy and torpor, and it will no longer be as 


easy to oppress and exploit them as before. 
The Legislatiye Assembly is, as usual, patted 
on the back, and itis sait that appeals to the 
sense of responsibility of the members almost 
always prove effective, that sense of responsi- 
bility consisting in the fact that “the members 
rose to the obligations entailed by their new 
powers” by imposing fresh taxation of a highly 
unpopular character. The readier the members 
will be to dance to the official tune, the greater 
will thus be the sense of responsibility displayed 
by them, and that sense will be displayed in 
erfection in the case of complete unanimity. 
it is nowhere said in this report that when the 
members differed from the official views in 
regard to any question, they were ever right ; all 
the praise is reserved only for those occasions 
when they agreed with and merged themselves 
in the bureaucracy. “The conduct of the 
members was marked by a commendable sobriety 
while the utmost freedom of speech was exercised 
as their unquestioned right, members soon came 
to favour terse, informed,- pointed contributions 
to the solution of questions at issùe, manifesting 
a steadily increasing impatience of the banal, 
the verbose, and the offender against the canons 
of good taste. When all allowances are made 
for inexperience, and for the imperfect apprecia- 
tion of powers wielded for the first time, it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that India’s 
new Parliament passed through the ordeal of its 
first session with very remarkable success.” “On 
the whole, it may be said that the record of the 
work of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State during the year 1921 ‘has been 
of a high quality.” As to Diarchy, the report 
says: “Broadly speaking, the new executive ir 
the provinces have worked with a harmony anc 
with a smoothness which has surprised the larg 
body of opinion which regarded the experimen 
as inherently unsound.” When the inner histor 
of Diarchy comes to be written, it will be seer 
how far this harmony and smoothness is due tc 
the self-effacement of the Ministers. Alread 
some Ministers, bolder than the rest, have begun 
to speak ont, and the glimpses into the secrets o 
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the cabinet which one gets from these guarded 
disclosures are anything but reassuring, 

In the chapter on India’s Economic Position, 
there is little that is new. Indeed India posses- 
ses too few industries, and industrial projects 
are far too rare to enable the writer to enlarge on 
the theme, or to report much substantial progress 
from year to year. The annual ‘drain’ to Eng- 
land, we notice, is given the plausible name of 
‘commitments’, Analysis of the passenger traffic 
shows that the number of persons travelling in 
the : third class amounted to 490 millions, as 
against 1 million in the first class, 7 millions in 
the second class and 11 millions in the interme- 
diate. Yet the treatment of third class passen- 
gers remains a bye-word of reproach, and if the 
Government did but know it, their sufferings 
form a fruitful source of the discontent of the 
masses, 


“By the end of the year 1920, the famine 
machinery of India was set in motion for the 
benefit of some 80,000 persons.” “During the 
early months of the year 1921, these conditions 
unfortunately persisted with some aggravation.” 
But instead of passing to enquire why famines 
had become a regular feature of the annual econo- 
mic conditions of India, Mr. Rushbrook Williams 
finds food for congratulation in the comparative 
smallness of the numbers under relief, and infers 
that this must be due to the fact “that the agri- 
cultural masses have gradually improved their 
position and that economic pressure upon them 
Is now growing less acute.” The author's atti- 
tude is a conspicuous example of the facility with 
which the human mind can explain a given situa- 
tion in any way it likes. We know from our 
personal experience that when ina rural area 
economic distress was compelling cultivators to 
part with their tiny holdings and the registration 
of sale-deeds had become unusually numerons in 
consequence, local executive authority, unwilling 
to offend his master by telling the truth, put 
this forward as an indication of the flourishing 
condition of the peasantyy, whose prosperity ena- 
bled them to deal so extensively in real ‘estate 
speculations. Of exactly the same kind is the 
official report from Bijapur district quoted in 
this volume, which finds matter for satisfaction 
in the conduct of the villagers who “in each 
affected area sold their superfluous (!) cattle, but 
this in many cases must have given much needed 
relief to the overcrowded grazing areas.” The 
author finds another indication of the growing 
prosperity of the masses in their tendency to- 
wards joint action. “Such action, it may be 
pointed out, does notin practice occur among 
persons who are in a weak and resourceless condi- 
tion. It is generally characteristic rather of 
classes of the population who, having already 
made considerable economic advances, take ad. 
vantage of the strength they have gained in order 


to consolidate their position and to improve it by 
combination. In various parts of India during 
the year 1921, the movements for tenant’s unions 
or Kisan Sabhas have become increasingly pro- 
minent.” Bus may it not be a case of even the 
worm turning ? Those imposts and illegal levies 
which in more prosperous days the cultivator 
would willingly pay on the occasion of the birth 
or marriage of his zemindar’s heir; are now like 
the last straw on the camel’s back, heavy-laden 
as he already is, owing to a number of other exac- 
tions, which may directly or indirectly be traced 
to the Strear. Again and again does the report 
under review lay pointed emphasis on 
the-growing power of the proletariat. ‘The labour- 
er, “though at present insufficiently organised, 
is gradually acquiring a power, unknown to the 
middle-class man, to bring his grievances urgently 
before the notice of the public by strikes which 
interfere with public utilities.” ‘The net result 
of these activities has been a considerable increase 
in the class-consciousness of the rustic. A situ- 
ation is thus growing up which needs extremely 
careful handling. For, as the outbreaks during 
the period under review have clearly shown, the 
Indian villager is very susceptible to misgnidance 
and when under the influence of grievances, real 
or fancied, is prone to sudden outbreaks of un- 
seasoning violence. The matter will probably 
right itself as education gradually spreads. But 
until the Indian rustic attains a greater sense of 
responsibility and a sounder knowledge of politi- 
cal affairs, the stimulus which has been afforded 
to his class-consciousness contains potentialities 
of serious disorder.” 


In the following long extract on the subject of 
sanitation, the popular section of the Government 
comes in for criticism of a kind which the 
Ministers will hardly relish. “What is required 
isthe growth of a humanitarian and altruistic 
spirit, which alone can secure the enlistment of 
the enthusiasm rather than the passive acquies- 
cence of the educated classes in the task of 
uplifting the sanitary condition of the masses... 
It isnot merely the widespread poverty of the 
Indian masses which lends sanitation in India 
its peculiar difficulties. Far more serious is the 
tenacious adherence even of the educated classes 
to social customs and observance often diametri- 
cally opposed to the dictates of hygiene...Only 
with the amelioration of the social and economic 
status of the masses, in conjunction with an 
increase in the recéptivity. of the classes to new 
ideas, will the lamentable backwardness in 
hygiene be radically remedied..,.It is in the Indian 
home, and particularly among Indian women, 
that a better knowledge and a keener appreciation 
of sanitary principles are most urgently required. 
«For work of this kind, to be accomplished 
successfully, two things are essential. In the 
first place the administrative agency must enjoy 
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the confidence of the people, and must work 
along lines in conformity with their mental 
processes. In the next place, ib must operate 
in an atmosphere of genuine humanity and 
altruism, such as alone can supply the driving 
fcrce necessary to overcome the deadweight of 
century-old inertia. There is unfortunately 
little reason to suppose that the transfer of sanita- 
tion to popular control will usher in the millen- 
nium at an early date. When all allowances are 
made for financial stringency, it cannot be said 
taat the Reformed Provincial Governments have 
thrown themselves enthusiastically into the 
struggle with disease.” 

Regarding the depressed classes and social 
reform, the volume under review has the follow- 
ing, which deserves our earnest attention. “In 
the last quarter of a century the number of 
Panchama pupils in public institutions of Madras 
has risen from 30,000 to well over 150,000; an 
increase of 400 per cent. It is moreover 
encouraging to notice that whereas in 1892 there 
were only eleven primary schools for girls of the 
depressed classes in the Madras Presidency, there 
are now 100. The work of the various Christian 
Missionary Societies in giving education to the 
Panchamas is beyond praise. They have over 
3,500 schools with nearly 100,000 pupils. The 
pioneer work of the missions has not been confined 
to the education of the depressed classes in their 
own schools. By resolutely insisting that num- 
bers of the depressed classes should be admitted 
to higher educational institutions under mission 
control, they have gradually created a body of 
public opinion in favour of treating these classes 
as fellow human beings.” The author truly 
says that “reform will come most speedily, not 
from the efforts of philanthropists, but from 
organised self-assertion on the part of the de- 
pressed classes themselves. Buta great change 
seems coming over all the lower castes as well as 
the depressed classes. Their traditional meekness 
is disappearing ; they are beginning to recognise 
and to avenge social tyranny. As we noticed 
ina previous chapter, there has been a tendency 
on their part to boycott the upper castes, and in 
particular, the Brahmins, in certain parts of the 
country. And among all the events, political and 
social, of the period under review, there is 
probably none of greater importance, actual and 
potential, than the capture of the Reformed 
Legislative Council of Madras by the Non- 
Brahmin party. For the first time in the history 
of India the lower castes of Madras have asserted 
themselves against the intellectual oligarchy of 
the upper, and have seized political power in 
their own hands. The significance of a revolution 
so momentous can scarcely be guessed ; but its 
influence upon the pyogress of India towards 
democratic institutions must inevitably be pro- 
found.” The upward path will be slow and 
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difficult, for the inertia of centuries has to be 
overcome. In many even of the reforméd legis- 
latures, a solid band of conservative opinion is 
always ready to oppose progressive measures with 
the ery of ‘religion in danger’...Mr. Gandhi has 
caused consternation in the orthodox camp by 
his slashing denunciations of the inhuman treat- 
ment meted ont to. the depressed classes. If 
Fate should decree the diversion, into the channels 
of social reform, of even a proportion of the 
energy so lavishly expended upon other items 
of the non-co-operation movement, the advance 
of more liberal ideas cannot but be expedited, 
provided always that the forces of reaction are 
not stimulated to corresponding strength by the 
headlong tactics which have thwarted the pro- 
gress of reform in such a sphere as temperance.” 
The fate of the varions Civil Marriages Bills in 
the Legislative Council would go to show that 
the reactionaries “have won the day in spite of 
Mr. Gandhi’s campaign against untouchability. 

The report says quite truly: “Unfortunately, 
there is still to be found in many quarters, and 
those not such as can be called ultra-conservative, 
an opinion unfavourable both to the emancipa- 
tion of women from the purdah aad to their 
education.” “The traditional conservatism of 
the Indian home closes and bars the innermost 
sanctuary of Indian life to those new ideas which 
must penetrate far and wide if the political and 
social aspirations of the country are to be 
stained.” As to High Schools for Girls, we 
read to our shame, “In Bengal, however, the 
situation is less hopeful. Attempts to divert 
girls from the Matriculation course and to adjust 
their curricula to special needs have met with 
no response, and there is little interest displayed 
by the general public regarding the whole 
subject.” 

The call for national service and self-sacrifice 
and consciousness of the fact that education of 
the type imported in the official universities 
would at best lead to an office stool, lay at the 
back of the demand for national education, says 
Mr. R. Williams. “Unfortunately, for all their 
name of ‘national’ they have not succeeded in 
calling into being a more truly indigenous type 
of education.” “If these institutions can purge 
themselves of racial and political hatred,” in 
other words if they will only teach polities of the 
approved brand, and admit that there is nothing - 
wrong with the Government, “their financial 
independence of Government may be of immense 
help to the community, in so far as it enables 
them to experiment with complete freedom, and 
anables Government to spend more money 
in places and on institutions where it is really 
needed.” 

“There is now a wide and real demand for 
practical and vocational education, springing 
largely from the knowledge that in present day 
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conditions the prospects of employment waiting 
the average product of the literary type ot educa- 
tion are somewhat drab. There is also a belief 
that practically or vocationally trained men will 
more easily fit into the economic structure and 
thus be more valuable members of societs. Un- 
fortunately, as has been pointed out by edication- 
al investigators of late years, the present vocifer- 
ous demand for technical instruction in India is 
in reality a demand for employment ; what is 
wanted is rather industries than academies; and 
the problem is one less for the pedagogre than 
for the politician. But this fact is not generally 
appreciated.” “,........1f popular demand were 
complied with, Indian industries would prove 
insufficiently developed to provide employment 
for more than a fraction of the pupils whe would 
be turned out trained in particular vocations.” 
“A large expansion of Indian industries is neces- 
sary before suwtlicient scope exists for sach an 
increase in industrial training as public opinion 
at present demands.” | University educazicn is no 
longer a passport to employment; industrial 
training offers no better prospects as cm indus- 
tries are insufficiently developed; what tlen are 
our young men, to do? In no couniry in the 
world, we suppose, do people go in for technical 
training merely for the love of the thing, but for 
employment in industrial concerns. Tncustries 
are undeveloped for want of enterprise, Sud main- 
ly because the country is so poor, and is not 
sufficiently backed by the State which supports 
rich and highly organised foreign enterprises, 
and thus the problem is really one for the politi- 
cian. In short, our poverty and foreign competi- 
tion are responsible for the low state of our 
industrial development, and this in turn’ prevents 
the expansion of technical education. We move in 
a vicious circle, the remedy for which lies largely 
in the hands of the State. So leng as our 
boys find their path to a carcer either in the 
professions or in industrial and cemmercial 
concerns blocked by foreigners of orinary merit, 
so long will the bitter discontent continne. 
and no amonnt of lip-sympathy will bhe of 
any avail, 

Bombay continues to maintain its lead over 
the other provinces of India in the field o? secon- 
dary as well as higher agricultural edacation. 
But “generally speaking, throughout india, the 
demand for school and college instruction in agri- 
culture is surprisingly small,” and no wonder, for 
with the small holdings of our cultivators and 
their great poverty, the use of the scientific im- 
plements for intensive cultivation is well nigh 
impossible, and their illiteracy stands in the way 
of utilising the bulletins and other inZo~-mation 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

On the police the report expatiates as in 
former years calling attention to their meri- 
torious work; on municipalities, jails, and 
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district hoards, nothing is said that har aot 
heen already said in the previous reports. 
Though thefts and dacoities- are the order of 
the day, and even the widow’s mite is not 
safe in the villages, the writer dwells on the 
importance of ‘law and order,” which are 
“the primary functions of administration apart 
from which stability and prozress alike Ci-solve 
into a welter of anarchy.” If after a century 
anda half of British rule, tie authorities are 
still busy in performing ‘the primary fuacticns 
of administration,’ and performing them ill, 
when, one wonders, are the secondary funeticns 
going to be attended to ? Civilized adm nistza- 
tion is not merely marking time, anl tc make 


the maintenance of law and order the 
primary function of administration amounts 
to nothing more. It is for the sake cf pro- 
gress that law and order are not ths end 
but only the means to an end, that ond 


being the all-round progress of the community 
in health, wealth, prosperity and in all that 
we understand by the term civilisation. So 
long as the maintenance of order, throug i the 
army and the police, absorbs so much vi the 
energy and the revenues of the Government, 
real cevelopment of any kind, such as other 
civilizad administrations hoast of, is hardiy to 
he looxed for in India. 

The report admits that i Tndia thore is 
poverty ea kind which finés no parallel in 
europe, that it hangs like a miasma ner a 
large part of the country, and that the 
majority of the people are poor and helpless 
beyon] western conception. That being so, 
is it not strange that the author should say 
in the next breath, “It is little indeel tl at 
any administration can do to mitigate the 
gigantic problem of Indian poverty” > We 


protest with all the “emphasis we can vom- 
mand, against such a cruel, heartless aud 
narrow conception of the duties of the 
Government. If it be a true reflex of tae 


officin. policy, that policy deserves ungualitiod 
condemnation. If the people are so hopelessly 
poo --and there is unfortunately no “iP in the 
matzer-—is it not the first and foremost dnty of 
a civilized administration to grapple with the 
problem ? I? not, what is the Government there 
for ? Simply to maintain law and order issue 
circulars and resolutions, and incidentally, provide 
fat emoluments for its European servants in civil 
and military employ! We close our review 
with an extract from the speech delive‘ed dy 
Mahatma Gandhi at his historic trial, The 
words which he uttered on chat solemn oeda- 
sion come to our mind as @ serious warning 
to all bureancracies which make light i the 
poverty of the masses: « 

“I came reluctantly to thì conclusion 
the British connexion has made India 


that 
mcre 
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` helpless than she ever was before, politically 
and economically......... She has become so poor 


that -shée has little power of resisting famines. 
Before the “British advent, India spun and 
wove in her millions of cottages just the 
supplement that she needed for adding to her 
meagre agricultural resources. That cottage 
industry, so vital to India’s existence, has been 
ruined by incredibly heartless and ‘inhuman pro- 
cesses, as described by English witnesses. Little 
do town-dwellers know low the semi-starved 
masses of Indians arc slowly sinking to lifeless- 
ness. Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the 
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work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the 
profits and the brokerage are sucked from the 
masses. Little do they realise that the Govern. 
ment established by law in British India is car- 
ried on for this exaploitation of the masses. Nc 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures, can explain 
away the evidence which the skeletons in many 
villages present to the naked eye. I have nc 
doubt ‘whatsoever that both England and the 
town-dwellers in India will have to answer, i: 
there is a God above, for their crime agains 
humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history.’ 


POLITICUS.. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


a 


To 
The Kditor, The Modern Review. 
Sir, 

As far as T know, i in all the long and ilini 
agitation about the North Bengal ‘floods and their 
cause, viz, the, Railway embankmegts, it is a 
real pity ( and it is shameful: ).‘that not one 
writer or thinker, should have come forward 
to suggest a suitable reply to those ‘callous 


and ‘contumacious delin quents : responsible 
for the long-drawn agony, | viz. the Railway 
authorities concerned. ‘I’ do. propose in the 


name of *'-human dignity,. self-respect and 
value’. of human, life the following course to be 


. adopted by-the people of North Bengal,: of the 
‘flool-affected area,—a course w hich, I urge, 
they ‘cannot but adopt if the North “Bengal 


reorle ave not mere automata moved by. the 
ery of “Law and Order” and sustained by charity 
coming to them from all the four quarters. 

I urge that a large representative body of 


. these people and their sympathisers should for- 


ward an ultimatum to the proper Railway autho- 
rity (or authorities) concerned saying that ¢f 
within a-certain time (to be fimed ) those authorities 
shall not have done all that is needful to prevent the 


“damage by floods which ts admittedly the natural 


. and inevitable result of the existence of the dams and 


embankments built for the. Railway system by the 
authorities without proper. pr ovision being made, 


- even after repeated, warnings from the public in the 


past, of culverts dnd such-like eer? for the free 


passage af accumulated. water, this ts fo § gire noli 
that the undersigned (body of people), regar ‘dless” 0 
consequences to themselves or any vested interest tha 
may be affected thereby, will do all in their power t 
ensure, and will take every step that may ensure, fo 
the inhabitants of the ‘area which they represent 
safety for their lives and properties in fulure fron 
similar calamities from floods, and the epidemics ani 


malaria and plague that follow in the wake of th 
floods. 


‘Tf this ultimatum is not heeded, the duti 
‘of the people is clear. They should take t 
Direct Action. Spades, pickaxes, shovels anc 
crow-bars should get to work and cut good, bis 
holes at suitable places i in the Railway lines anc 
leave it at that. If neccessary, while the worl 
is proceeding, at a good distance from where : 
hole is being made, a danger-signal should b 
hoisted for any passing train that may be comin; 
up unaware of the danger ahead. ( The work 6 
building up regular culverts, etc, in the hole 
made in the “line, may be left to'the Railwa: 

authorities, if they need them; if the line’ i 


_ otherwise filled up by them without openings, i 


should again be punctured. Buta bill of expen 
ses for digging holes must at the sam time b 
thrust on the authorities and payment demande 
out. of hand.) So must self-respécting men’an: 
women of North Bengal set to work and, if nee 
be, sacrifice themselves as becomes men an 
women, and not beggars. ; 
Yours sincerely, 


Karwar, áth Jan, °28, S, D. NADKARNI., 
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Prosaic Concrete Gives Touch 
of Fairyland. 


The remarkable effects that can be produced 
by the skillful use of concrete are strikingly 
shown at a country residence, near North Glen- 
dale, Calif. The white walls and slender towers 
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Concrete Fairyland 


stand out in sharp contrast to the dark green of 
the tropical foliage, From far down the valley 
can be seen this enchanted palace of Miradero, 
silhouetted in white against the green hills be- 
yond., 
-AT e 


“Forty-niners” and Whiskers in 
Sacramento. 


One and a half tons of the choicest whiskers, 
as estimated by a journalist with a genius or 
figures, were raised by Sacramento citizens asa 
part of the “Forty-Niner” celebration that took 
place in those parts in the latter part of May. 
The “Whiskerino Club,” the formation of which 
was helped by a city ordinance “compelling all 
male citizens over the age of consent to grow 
whiskers and thus make the town look like it 
used to,’ numbered “6,000 bona fide members. 
with 2,000 extra and unofficial beards.” There 
was a. whisker, parade on one of the days of the 
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celebration. Whiskers were every where, 
the Sacramento Bee, specifying : 

Some were long and some were short. 
were scrubby and some were not. 

The growers were divided into sections, 
according to the style of hirsutes that they had 
nursed and defended. 

There were the “Abraham 
“Chop Sueys,” the “Airedales,” “Holsteins,” and 
“common curs.” 

After many weeks of bravery and stubborn 
resistance against family demands, the Whiskevi- 
noes had come into their own. The Capital City 
and her guests from all parts of the nation turned 
out to look them over. 


says 


J 


Some 





The King and the Crown Prince of the 
Whiskerinoes 


This valiant band heralded tothe world that 
here in the Capital City the “world’s most 
luxuriant and varied types of whiskers are to be 
grown.” 

THs “Kina” AND THe “Crown Princ.” 

The Sacramento “Whiskerino Club” effered 
prizes fer the longest whiskers in the country. 
Hans Langseth, from North Dakota, won th 
first prize with a length of seventeen feet. Zach 
Wilcox, of Carson City, Nevada, was runner-up, 
with twelve feet. The Winner is the taller of the 
two elderly men in the center of the picture, 
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flanked by Sacramento citizens in Forty-Niner 
garb. 

With appropriate ceremonies held in the 
Mining Town and before a crowd of several 
hundred ef his loyal subjects, Hans Langseth of 
Burney, South Dakota, was crowned King of 
the Whiskerinoes of the World by Judge Thomas 
F. Graham of San Francisco. Zach Wilcox, 
Crown Price of the Whiskerinoes, was presented 
with a medal by Chief Whiskerino Clyde 
Seavey. 

F. A. Trowbridge was awarded a life insurance 
| policy for $2,500 for the best Abraham Lincoln 
style of beard. Trowbridge, drest in frock coat 

and tall hat, bears a striking resemblance to the 
martyred President. 

Alarmed at the spread of the whisker idea, 
reeords the correspondent of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, “and trembling in fear that it might 
spread Kast of the Mississippi” — 

A safety razor company sent a razor to every 
member of the whisker club. A large number 
of them were put into use on the morning of the 
day after the celebration closed, but many 
announced they would save them for their sons. 
Some became so attached to their beards that 


| they intend to wear them permanently. 


What to do with the whiskers after the 
celebration was over was a lively topic of 


~ eonyersation in the closing days. It was suggested 


L 


that the heavier type be used to repair the town’s 
street sweeper and that lighter ones be manu- 
-factured into paint brushes. 


Tiny Gun Easily Concealed in 
Palm of Hand. 


One of the many strange exhibits at the 


recent police convention in New York City, and 
considerable 


ene which attracted attention, was 





al Pee ee ; 
Tiny Gun Easily Concealed in Palm of Hand 


w tiny gun of peculiar make. It was so small that 
is could be easily concealed in the palm of the 
hand, With this miniature but deadly weapon, 
E shots may be fred with great rapidity, and it 
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is thought that there are few guns of this kind in 
existence. 


Monster Demolition Bomb 
Weighing 4,000 pounds. 


At the ordnance-proving grounds, Aberdeen, 
Md., is a demolition bomb made by the U. S. 
Ordnance Department that is the most powerful 
and destructive in the world. It weighs 4,000 
pounds, and would sink almost any battleship if 





Monster Bomb 


used as similar, but much less powerful, bombs 
were used last year to sitk battleships off the 
Virginia capes. At the Aberdeen proving grounds 
gun tests are made annually before an assembly 
of the foremost American engineers. 


Tallest Concrete Tower for J apanese 2 
Radio. 


The tallest reinforced concrete tower in the 
world has recently been completed in Tokyo, 
Japan, to support the aerial of a wireless station. 
It is 672 feet in height. 

„The lofty structure is built in the form of a 
chimney, having an inside diameter at the base, 
of 55 feet, and tapering to 3 feet 6 inches at the 
top. The wall thickness graduates from 33- 


vad 
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inches at the bottom, to 6 inches at the apex. 
A spiral steel stairway winds up through the 
interior, landings being located approximately 
every 150 feet, these connecting to exterior 
balconies, from which sight-seers can view the 
surrouuding country. Engineers are said to 
_be preparing plans for two similar towers, of 
1,200 feet in height. 


The Super-Moving-Picture Theater. 


Alighted motion-picture theater would seem 
to be a contradiction in terms. But the open ng 
of the Eastman Theater in Rochester, scheduled 





Dramatic Music Symbolized. 





Martial Music Symbolized., 


for the early fall, will “mark the beginning of 
the end of film presentations in darkened 
theaters.” 

Revolutionary as this feature is expected to 
be, the new house, in which it is to be installed, is 
so full of novel features that the story of the 
Kastman Theater reads like romance. For the 
first time a moving-picture house will become 
incorporated with the regular work of a univer- 
sity, and while its main object will be for 
amusement and not for educational purposes, it 
will bear a relation to the music school of 
Rochestar University that will entirely take it 
out of the commercial circle of the motion-picture 
field. “Here,” saysa writer in the New York 
Herald, “at last is a concrete realization of the 
pet dream of the movie interests, discust for 
nearly adecade, since first an orchestra with 
soloists was introduced in an up-town theater 
incidental to picture presentation—the marriage 
of the art forms : music and the silent drama.” 


Four Miles a Minute. 


Probably the most outstanding accomplish 
ment at the recent aviation meet at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., was the flight of. Lieutenant Maughan, a 
U. S. Army pilot, who broke all world’s 
records by flying atthe rate of four miles a 
minute. 

Could this terrific speed be maintained, it 
would reduce the time between Chicago and New 
York to 2 hours 40 minutes. At present such 
speed cannot be maintained to exceed a very few 
minutes, which would probably be the life of any 
engine we have now. 

While the human mind seems obsessed with 
anything which makes *for speed, the practical 
utility of an excessive rate of travel quickly 








reaches its limitation. Excessive speed is too 
expensive to become common ; for instance, there 
are only a. few really fast trains in the 
world—two in—which undertake any consider- 
able distance on regular daily schedule ; and 
even these owe much of their so-called speed to 
an elimination of the stops made by other trains 
on the same roads. How many really fast ocean 
liners ? The records made in auto races are 
impractical in daily service. Without in any 
way detracting from the glory of accomplishment 
in breaking world’s records—and America holds 
its full share—the public is more interested in a 
much less speed which can be depended on under 
all conditions. 





What Harm Smoke Does. 


Wuar Smoke Does to You 
Diminishes your vitality and that of your 
children. 
Costs you about $100 a year, in cleaning and 
laundry bills. 
Shuts out sunshine by causing fogs, 
subjects you to throat and lung troubles. 


and 





Errecr or Smoke on a Human Luxo. 
Dark spots in this photographic enlargement of 


a thin section of a human lung are carbon 
deposits from-breathing smoke-filled air. 


Damages you to an Mowat equal to the taxes 
you pay on personal and real property. 
Increases the chance of accidents by creatine 
fogs. 
Waar Smoki Costs 1x Doutars 


Costs every man, evoman, 


United States $17 a year. 


and child in the 
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BEFORE 
AND AFTER: ~ 





A Smoky FACTORY AND A SMOKELESS FACTORY. - 


This isan actual photograph of a smoky 
Pittsburgh plant which became ~ 
smokeless by using proper 
methods of combustion. 


Costs greater American cities $500,000,000 a 
year. 

Costs Chicago, alone, $50,000,000 a year. 

Its gases reduce the life of metal structure 
work, inasmoky as compared with smokeless 
city, as follows: copper, from limitless life to 
between 10 and 20 years ; galvanized sheet iron, 
from 14 to 6 years ; tin sheet iron, from 28 to 
15 years. 


Realistic Sky fôr the Stage. 


In order to give a much better vepresentation 
of the sky in theatrical stage settings than is 
possible with customary scenery, a Spanish 
painter conceived the idea of using as a back- 
ground for the stage a structure in “the form of 
half a cupola with its concave side turned ‘ 
toward the spectators. This vaulted surface i is 
illuminated by light reflected from* the upper 
axial point of the semicupola, and therefore 
uniformly distributed over the entire surface, 
giving a natural representation” of the vaated 
sky. 3 

‘The most recent example it an “installation 
of this kind is at La Scala theater, in Milan, 
Italy, the second largest theater ‘in Europe 
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attracts by the brightness of glance, which becomes 
still more keen during the course of conversat on. 
The grave ring of his voice has sweet inflex'on, 
his smile is welcoming and eourteous. ` 

The home of Sir J.C. Bose is the scienzific 
Institute which he solemnly dedicated to Science 
in 1917 after having built it at his own expense. 

~ He lives there surrounded not only by students, 

s but also disciples according. to the old sense of the 
term. He looks after the welfare, material as 
well as intellectual, of about a dozen young men 
who have grouped themselves about him. 

The Institute comprises a series of fine labora- 
tories, a great auditorium, and a workshop wl ere 
very skilful workmen construct his most delicate 
apparatus. In the centre is a vast garden, beaati- 
fully laid out, which serves as experimental 
ground. On the opposite side of the beautiful 
green sward is seen a pavilion which reflects itself 
in a sheet of water from which emerges lotases 
and water’ lilies, the nocturnal changes of wl ich 
have served Bose as a subject of investigation on 
the sleep of plants. This kiosk is the place for 
meditation, the place where the disciples rest, 
where the master in his walks stops fora w tile 


to watch the manifestations of life around Lim.’ 


The calm which reigns in the Bose Institute 
makes a striking contrast. with the animation of 
the street crowded with people. 

When Bose was first appointed by the Brisish 
Government as a Professor of Physical Scienca it 
was not without certain misgivings that the 
Anglo-Indians saw an Indian scholar giving lim- 
self up to pure science ; and their scepticism -vas 

excusable. Intellectuals in India had always been 

“inclined towards literature and metaphysics. 3ut 
the ancestral inclination did not prevent yoang 
Bose from throwing himself against the problems 
which rose atthe epoch of Hertz and Maxwell 
and to attack those questions which were belrind 
wireless telegraphy. 

With an impassioned ardour for these labcurs 
he was bent on improving the detectors of elecric 
waves. He increased its sensitiveness, diminished 
its volume, and made it automatic. He stncied 
with great success the optical properties of the 
Hertzian waves. It is he who discovered the 
special sensitiveness of the crystal galena which 
were afterwards utilized for very sensitive recei\ ers 
for wireless telegraphy. 

Certéin problems of Physies were treated by 

“Prof. -Bose with great originality, His rescar- 
ches on the sensitiveness of various metals unler 
electrical excitation enabled him to establish the 
correlation between their electrical reaction cnd 
their atomic weights. It was on this occasion 
that he began to elaborate his ideas on molectlar 
fatigue, and to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the mysterious phenomenon of the 
photographie image. He supposed that the 
effect of light on the emulsion causes a distortion 
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of the molecules or the atoms of she sensitzve 
substance. This changed state is simply fixed 
by the developers, and the proof of itis, that if 
for some reason or other the development of 
the plate is delayed for a long time, the molecules 
recover their original condition from the state of 
strain. The latent image disappears and the plate 
can be used once more asa fresh plate. 

Bose was unconsciously led from the resear- 
ches of pure physics into the realm of physiology. 
He was one of the first, however, to proclaim that 
between the two sciences there was no boundary 
line. Atihe International Congress of Science 
at Paris in 1900 he announced his discovery of 
the universality of the molecular response uncer 
stimulus, both in inorganic and on living matter. 
The fuller results of these investigations were 
published in 1920 in his work on “Response 
in the Living and Non-Living” in which -he 
compares the responses of all matter,—of metals, 
of vegetable and of animal tissues. Here cne 
obtains a clear conception of Bose on response in 
general ; he refuses to consider inorganic matzer 
as inert, whether it-is a bit of tin, ora fragment 
of a noble metal, platinum. In fact, ell metals 
can, like a living tissue, be thrown into a state 
of molecular excitation exhibited by a tetanic 
curve ; prolonged excitation induced fatigue. He 
describes other phenomena still more surprising : 
certain substances were found to act as stimul- 
ants, rendering the metals more excitable. There 
are again other agents which poison and kill 
the muscle arid vegetable -tissue ; Bose showed 
that poisonous drugs also dbolished the response ` 
of metals. This poisoning of metals is certainly 
one of the things inthe works of Bose which 
made -the most profound impréssion. ‘In every 
case the extraordinary similarity ‘of the response 
shown by living substances and those which we 
consider as inert offer proof of the great generali- 
zation ot Bose, that there is no line of demarcation 
between the realms of physics and physiology. 
During his researches on Hertzian waves he 
discovered that the plants were also sensitive to 
the electromagnetic oscillations which are beyond 
the powez of our perception. In the course of 
these investigations . he discovered many 
phenomena unknown to the Botanists, He showed 
that not only the sensitive Mimosa responded to 
shock, but all plants moved in response to 
stimulus, which he demonstrated by means of 
the extremely delicate apparatus which he had 
to invent. Again, Bose has shown that plants 
have their organs constantly animated with rhyth- 
mic pulsatory movements like those of the 
Desmodium gyraus ; by recording these he showed 
their similarity to the cardiac pulsations in the 
animal. . : 

In animals, stimulus applied at any point is 
conducted to a distance ahd provokes a move- 
ment there. This conducting tissue is known 
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asthe nerve. Up to the present time, it was 
universally held that there were no nervous 
tissue in plants. But Bose was able to 
demonstrate their presence and study their 
properties, which are in every way similar to 
those of nervous tissue in the animal. He has 
shown how the stimulus of sunlight is canght 
by the leaves and transmitted and distributed 
in the interior of the plant, thus supplying 
sufficient energy for maintenance of life activity 
of the different organs. 

All these studies and numerous experiments 
were published in his various works :—Plant 
Respunse, Comparative Hlectro-Phystology, Resear- 
ches on Irritability of Plants, Life Movements 
in Plants, as well as in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. At the 
beginning, these sensational discoveries found, 
however, more detractors than admirers. No 
doubi, each time an original thinker arises, he 
finds an overwhelming number of men ready to 
throw stones at him; some because his opinion 
clashes with their own, and others simply through 
jealonsy. Thus the discovery of argon by Lord 
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Rayleigh was received with scepticism, the work 
of Pasteur was attacked violently by Pouchet 
and antiseptics were ridiculed by the surgeon 
Despres, who, in order to show his contempt of 
microbes, passed his knife in the grooves 
of the floor before using it. Bose upheld by the 
physicists was attacked violently by the physio- 
logists. Their opposition has, it is true, much 
subdued since 1920 and in England many have 
become his warm partisans. His instruments, 
whose extraordinary sensibility was once regarded 
with incredulity, are now in daily use in the 
furtherance of investigations. : 

He shows great courtesy to many foreign 
scholars who visit his Institute and is willing 
when circumstances permit to receive themi as 
his disciples and train them in the new methods 
of investigation. But the times are troublous 
and in India there is resurgence of political 
excitement everywhere. But this great Hindu 
savant can withdraw within himself amidst 
external disturbances in his unswerving pursuit 
of truth, which, according to the ideality of his 
race, is Divine. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM 


I 
T last the Legislative Council of 
Bengal has been wakened to the 
urgent necessity of reforming the 
Calentta University. In view of that 


University’s financial mismanagement, as 
revealed in the authoritative report of the 
Accourtant-General, and its unfortunate po- 
licy of manipulating examination results for 
“special reasons”, which is the talk of 
the educational world in Calcutta and 
outside, no popular representative with any 
sense of duty can any longer neglect the 
question of reforming it. The most satis- 
factory feature of the situation is the 
praatical lines followed in the legislation 
proposed. The Bengal Council has not 
waited to mature a scheme for giving 
effech to the elaborate proposals of the 
Sadlsr Commission, for, to do so it would 
have had to wait till doomsday. That 
Commission’s report gives us the counsel 
of perfection. But ‘it must now be clear 
to all that i is beyond the range of 


possibility to give effect to its recom- 
mendations in their entirety. And the after- 
war economic exhaustion of the world and 
the completely changed outlook of present- 
day society and State, force on us a 
reconsideration of the Sadler plan from 
this new angle of vision and with close 
reference to the nation’s vital needs in 
other departments as they are to-day. : 
At the same time the necessity of reforming 
the existing constitution and management 
of the Calcutta University is undeniable 
and clamant. The Bengal Legislature has, 
therefore, wisely avoided the herculean 
task of transferring all Intermediate 
teaching and examination. to. the schools 
and turning our numerous “:colleges into 
miniature universities, as recommended by 
Sadler. The cost of this work of dismantling 
and reconstructing our existing institutions 
and machinery cannot possibly be faced by 
Bengal to-day, nor probably in half a 
century to come. Indeed, most sensible 
educationists are even convinced that this 


t 
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change is not really necessary ; for, if the 
Calcutta Matriculation examination is re- 
scued from the ridiculous farce and sham 
into which it has sunk of late and is 
again made a real test of “a sound general 
education, giving the power of accurate 


~ expression and orderly thought” (Haldane), 


then the I. A. standard will be automati- 
cally raised, the B. A. students will no 
longer feel it beyond their power to do 
higli-class University work in two years, 
and the M. A. will bea real post-graduate 
course, and not, as it now is, merely an 
enlarged B. A., and not a high-type B. 
A. at that. 


IT 


The proposed legislation 
most’ sensibly directed itself against the 
two most crying evils of the present uni- 
versity,—namely, its casual, reckless and 
chaotic finance and its narrow irresponsible 


and, pithless general Court (here called 
the Senate ). In finance, the methods 
suggested in this Review for continuous 


and prompt audit, preparation and sanction 
of the annual Budget in advance, the 
strict keeping within sanctioned expenditure 
and the commonsense policy of cutting the 
coat according to the cloth, are what 


qnaturally strike all sound thinkers on the 


~ 


subject and they have been rightly incor- 
porated in the bill. 


As regards the legislative body of the 
University, the problem of reform will be 
easier if we bear in mind the following wise 
words of the Haldane Commission on the 
London University, whose Report is now 
considered a classic on the subject of a 
“University in a large city with colleges 
affiliated to it,” and in the educational 
circles of England commands an authority 
many times higher than that of the 
Sadler Report : 

“We agree that the modern city university 
cannot flourish [as it is dependent upon 
public funds for its maintenance ], if the 
population it mainly serves is indifferent to 
its welfare. ‘London will not regard the Uni- 
versity of London as an integral part of the 
City until the University is willing to entrust 
its supreme guidance to a body composed mainly 
of citizens—t. e, to a widely representative 
Court. ( P. 48.) 

“We agree in thinking that above the 


has, therefore, . 
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‘Syndicaze’* [called the Senate in London ] 
there shauld be a widely representative and 
supreme governing body. to be called the 
Court. The ‘Court (called the Senate at 
Calcutta ), numbering in all about 200 members, 
will be the supreme governing body...... The 
legislative power of the Court will be its 
supreme function......The control of the Court 
over the internal management of the University 
will be 2xercised entirely by means of Statutes 
and Resolutions, and will take effect only by 
altering or by setting in motion the existing 
machinery for the government of the Uni- 
versity.” ( P.191)“...One of the principal 
advantages of a large body of this kind is that 
it should bring an intelligent lay judgment 
to bear upon the solution of problems which 
divide expert opinion [ č. e., mere educationists ]. 
( P. 157 )...... We do not think that the 
teachers cf the University need more representa- 
tion on the Court than is sufficient to enable 
each of the University Faculties to have a 
spokesman. The Court should have a reason- 
able power of co-opting additional members, 
who by reason of their excéptional position 
in the pclitical or commercial world and interest 
in education may be able to render the Uni- 
versity great service.” ( P, 1535 ) 

Therefore, a widely representative and 
independent governing body for the Uni- 
versity should be created first of all. 


WI 


The >rovision of these two things is 
the indispensable preliminary of University 
reform at Caleutta;. but they are not 
enough. They will only make honest and 
truly academic administration at Calcutta 
no longer impossible į but much else will 
have to be done, many years of patient 
persistens effort will have to be made by 
unselfish, far-sighted and, devoted servants 
of our alma mater before it can regain 
public ccnfidence and its own health and 
strength. 

The present autocracy in the Senate 
House, after making the Calcutta University 
a bankrupt in finance and a bankrupt in credit, 
may threaten to throw up office now and 
predict the ruin of the University. But ruin 


* The central executive organ of the 
University, a small body of 16 members 
including the President is called Senate in 


London and Syndicate in Caleutta. 
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will only come if the present discredited 
regime is allowed to continue much longer. 
Tis legacy will require many years to work off, 
Cleansing an Augean stable is not an easy 
affair. Its successor’s task, however, will 
be hard but not impossible. ‘The lines of 
reform at this second stage are quite 
clear : Van hl 

We have, first’ of all, to restore the confi- 
dence of our students in the absolute fairness 
at the examinations of Calcutta. Years of 
honest impersonal administration by a strong 
single-minded body of reformers alone can 
root out of their minds the present galling 
sense of injustice and disbelief in virtue in 
ligh quarters. We shall have to convince 
them that in the University examinations at 
least success and honours are “open to 
talent” alone, irrespective of the particular 
family of the candidate, a particular college 
or a particular ‘branch’ which might be bound 
up with an examiner of influence in the inner 
circle of University administration. Our 
rising generation will have to be reassured 
that there will be no divulgence of the coming 
questions to the pupils of a certain lecturer 
under the euphemistic name of “important 
subjects for home study selected by- so-and- 
so”,—which -usually consist of the questions 
actually set by him or his friend, but camou- 
fiaged by the addition of the same number 
af questions not actually set. No private 
coach should have a hand in examining the 
papers, nor a seat on the boards for setting 
questions and declaring the results, in any 
branch of the examination in which his pupil 
isa candidate, The boosting up of particular 
candidates should be made impossible by 
statute. 

IV 

The second point is to restore the confi- 
dence of the public as to the real value of the 
Calcutta University examinations as a test of 
intellectual proficiency, I here refer not 
to its much-trumpeted “research work”,— 
which should be published and then safely 
left to the impartial and pitiless judgment of 
time. True scholarship is not yet extinct in 
Europe, and even its temporary eclipse dur- 
ing the war may be expected to pass away. 
That judgment cannot be influenced in the 
least by the hired drummers of the local 
press or sneaking private appeals of cringing 
authors; it wile be based on the quality and 
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not on the number of the “papers contributed”, 
and, if slow, will be final.* 

I refer to the ordinary degree test,—the 
B. A. the Honours and the M. A. (which 
last, in Caleuta, is in no sense post-graduate 
but only a higher degree course). The outer 
world will no longer see the incredible 
phenomenon that in the very year of the Non- 
cooperation agitation, when more than half 
of our student population wasted their time 
by striking from school and joining in public 
meetings, propaganda work and picketing, 
and all suffered from the consequent closing 
of schools in term time and the unquiet at- 
mosphere of the cities and messes which 
made study impossible—in such a year of 
scanty teaching and seantier preparation, the 
unprecedented proportion of erghty-two per cent. 


-of the candidates was declared to have passed 


the Matriculation Examination of Calcutta. 
What isthe value of such a declaration? 
What do certificates of pass given to such 
candidates really certify ? 

The revenue of the dear dear post- 
graduate department,—being one-third of all 
the examination-fees paid at any stage—was 
assured for four years to come. Non-coopera- 
tion had reduced the expected increase 
in the number of candidates. If, therefore, 
only 68 per cent of them had been passed as 
before (or 50 per cent only, which would 
have been reasonably expected from a real 
test in view of their exceptionally bad pre- 
paration this year),—then there would have 
been a disastrous shrinkage in the “fee- 
income” from the I. A. of 1923, the B.A. 
of 1925, and the M. A. of 1927, as well 
as in the post-graduate  tuition-fee fund 
during the years 1925—1927, This terrible 
calamity was averted and the Calcutta 
University was “saved” By the declaration of 
82 per cent of passes. ‘The mercury-column 
of passes has risen automatically with the fall 
in the expected increase in the number of 
candidates, in the wonderful barometer 
of: academic merit maintained in College 
Square at such cost. This is “Advancement 
of Learning” ! 

y 


Thirdly, University reformers should lose 


* Sboddy work or sham in “research” can be 
easily detected if the theses are submitted to ex- 
aminers of admitted position and special know- 
ledge, with power to call up the writers for 4 
viva voce. 





no time in tackling the problem of emancipat- 
ing college teachers from the heart-breaking 
work of “lecturing” to classes who carnot 
follow lectures in English or trying to give 
the college type of teaching to youths many 
of whom are mentally still at the school-boy 


` stage,—unable to read for themselves, uneble 


to make abstracts of their own, unable to 
express their thoughts coherently in Eng-ish 
(and often in their mother-tongue even), 
unable to think independently (and often to 
think at all ),—youths who have only learnt 
to memorise and reproduce ‘notes’, ‘criticisms’ 
‘comments’ and essays, (sometimes even 
‘changes of voice’) from cribs. We collage 
lecturers in India have to adopt our methods 
to the materials we get, we are doing sckool 
work while professing to teach degree 
classes.* 

This requisite improvement in school teach- 
ing will be easily effected when the University 
lets it be clearly known that its Marticulation 
will be a real test of general education 
and of a serviceable knowledge of modarn 
English in those who aspire to enter its 
portals, and if the University asserts this aim 
consistently year after year, without being 
tempted to play fast and loose for tempor sry 
material or personal considerations. It is a 
cruel kindness to admit immature boys to 
colleges by holding a sham Matric. Better 


+avoid altogether this enormous ‘waste of 


young lives and guardians’ money. 
Fourthly, would it be too much for em- 
ployers to expect that when they engage a 


* Tam myself a lecturer in history, and 
would naturally prefer to give my pupils the 
philosophy of history, glimpses of the original 
sources, a sense of hisforical perspective, and a 
comparative survey. But much of my time is 
taken up in correcting the grammar of the pupils 
in my history class, in teaching them to arrange 
their thoughts methodically and to discriminate 
between what is relevant and what is not, end 
in training them in the art of summarising 


~correctly and usefully by giving examples of my 


own. composition in respect of certain “periods” 
of their course and then urging them ( Í am not 
sure, always with success ) to follow the same 
method themselves at home in respect of she 
other ‘periods’. All these simple things they 
should have learnt at school, if their school 
education had been genuine and not of a viciously 


| lowered standard—the natural result of a ecm- 


mercialised and cheap Matriculation, which is no 


test for admission to college. 


‘by which our 
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young graduate of Calcutta they might zake 
it for granted that he comes with a formed 
character, sound habits, a disciplined ( not 
necessarily acute ) ‘intellect and some “power 
of accurate expression and orderly thougat” 
( Haldane Report )? This is the crucial ‘es‘, 
graduates will be jruaged 
and our “Councils of higher studies” 
must stand or fall as their. human oazput 
can or cannot pass -this test. The tree is 
judged by its fruit and not by the paper- 
labels ( with Latin names abbreviated ) stuck 
on it. 
Such are the problems before a reformed 


‘Calcutta University, and in all minds not 


lost to a sense of proportion they take prece- 
dence even of “the advancement of learning” 
wrongly interpreted as research only. They 
who have not yet learnt to stand on teir 
own feet, will only court ridicule and fai_are 
if they try to advance. 

VI 

The way to success is not at all dificult 
to discover nor hard to follow, if only “he 
leaders of the reformed University have che 
right spirit and’ a workable administraz:ve 
machinery and an honest personnel at sheir 
command, Some of the necessary changes 
are given below as examples of detail for 
the benefit of the lay public. 

(i) Ensure the anonymity of the can li- 
dates by withholding their names and 
colleges from the examiners. Subsequent 
reshuffling of examiners (except when a 
specialist unexpectedly resigns or goes 
away ) is a slur upon the examiner so shril- 
ed off or away, and would not be dreamt of 
in any respectable University. 

(ii) Ensure the secrecy of the questiuns 
set, by having a small and select boarc of 
moderators—three men,—who alone will 
have access to the papers ( besides the cl-ef 
executive officer responsible for their print- 
ing, safe storage and distribution to centrez ). 
This board may consult a specialist ior 
a special paper if necessary, but let not all 
and sundry, even of the board of higher 
studies, have access to the papers. 

(iii) Nor even let them set the pape~s. 
At present every member of a huge army of 
lecturers in a subject is allowed to set, usucly 
half a paper (except in she case of certzin 
favourites who enjoy a plurality of exaimincr- 
ships ) The paper-setters should bə a 
small kody of men who, by reason of tleir 
age, standing and experience of life, mar be 
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absclutely relied upon. At the first stage 
while the cleansing process is still incomplete 
and the Calcutta University has not shed 
the redolence it has acquired recently, it 
would be the part of wisdom to select the 
largest proportion of examiners ( except in 
technical or special papers ) from outside. 
One of the oldest Universities of India has 
made it a rule to take all its paper-setters 
from outside the teaching staff of any college 
under it. It has at least avoided the chance 
of leakage and the charge of partiality. 

(iv) The moderation of results, an eu- 
phemism for boosting up favourite individuals 
and the artificial swelling of first classes, 
has become a scandal at Calcutta in recent 
times, It is possible only because the work 
of inoderation is done by a miscellaneous 
crowd of all the examiners,—some 30 or 40 
people sitting round a table. Where each 
man’s share is small, the shame is not 
felt at all ; nobody round the table is oppress- 
ed by a sense of his responsibility in the 
travesty of examination that is going on 
there. The hoary-headed keeper of the non- 
conformist conscience smiles his eternally 
bland smile ; the shy brand-new M.A., imme- 
diately afterwards transferred to a post in 
the post-graduate department and automati- 
cally made an ‘internal examiner’, gives his 
assent in silence. Even the best of them 
think, “what can I alone do against so many 
and against such an authority as the proposer 
of the boosting-up ? Let them do what they 
like.” A perfect democracy is the most shame- 
less thing in the world, as Burke has said ; 
the unmanageably big and irresponsible board 
is an approximation to a demos. Let the 
board of examiners be a small, select and res- 
ponsible body, and let it decide on the arriere 
-sensee of any examiner who long after submit- 
{ing the result of his examination may learn 
that his favourite student has missed the first 
place by six marks and then comes to the 
meeting of the board of examiners and says 
with unabashed front: ‘“So-and-so’s paper is 
so exceptionally good that I want to give him 
eight marks more now !”—that is just enough 
to boost him up to the first place, over the 
head of the man who had honestly gained the 
highest mark. This was actually done in 
1919. 

Another check on this’ abuse is possible. 
Let it be obligatory fo record the reasons for 
any subsequent modification of the marks 
submitted by the original examiners or re- 
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shuffling of examiners, with the names of thos 
who proposed and opposed such a motion, an 
let this record be placed before the governin, 
body of the University. Comus may thin] 

Tt is only daylight that makes sin, 
but all right-thinking men know that sh 
breeds in dark places. In one year the head 
examiner in I. A. English was suddenly chan 
ged in the midst of his work. This step wa: 
practically a vote of censure on him. Yet 
no ! he was retained as an examiner ever after. 
wards. If the reshuffling of examiners o 
alteration of the marks submitted by the ori. 
ginal examiners has been rendered necessary 
by some examiners’ gross failure in their 
duty, the fact should be formally recorded 
and the record made available for guidance 
in selecting examiners in future. 

(V) Lastly, if the University is to bea 
corporate body, an organism, “never altoge- 
ther old, never absolutely young, but perpe- 
tually growing and renewing itself,’—then 
provision should be made that it may survive 
any individual chief however great, however 
invested with a pretended omniscience like 
Father Holt’s (which can only impress green- 
horns like boy Esmond). The University 
should have developed self-acting organs,— 
“faculties”. Its head should not usurp the 
functions of the limbs (Burke). Hence, it is 
necessary to have a statutory limitation of 
any individual's membership to three boards 
only. T 

When Sir Ashutosh is “elected” chair- 
man of some 20 or 25 boards of studies in 
different subjects, what is its immediate re- 
sult, and what will be the remote result when 
in the inevitable course of time he will cease 
to be available to guide these boards ? 
When our sylvans of Goldighi miss their 
Una—the unique, the «indispensable One— 
whom will they worship? Let Edmund 
Spenser answer. 


VIL 


A -~ pessimist has told me, “Everye people 
get the University they deserve. The pre-` 
sent condition of the Caleutta University is 
the natural consequence of the character of 
our people.” But I do not share his despair. 
The cause of University reform at Calcutta is 
not hopeless, if the country’s representatives 
are true to their duty. The machinery for 


‘reform having been once legalised, self-respect- 


ing men will be found to shoulder the bur- 
den of the University’s honorary service. As 
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for the servile gang, they will immediazely 
transfer their homage to their new masters 
and slave for them. The exact contrast bet- 
ween their private speeches and their signed 
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contributions to the press is the best proof that 
Their conscience is thew maw. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


The American Democracy. 


Mr. J. W. Garner, writing on the 
American democracy in The Calcutta Review 
for January observes :— 


The chief obstacle perhaps which we bave 
encountered in the operation of our extremely 
democratic machine is the presence of millions 
of foreigners—a large number of whom are 
labourers who have come from the countries of 
Southern Europe. America is in truth a gigantic 
crucible, a vast melting pot in which the cut- 
pourings of all countries have assembled anc in 
which they must be fused and Americanized 
ifthe country is to remain American, ‘The 
Americans are now fully awake to the necescity 
of a thorough-going, intensive, nation-wide:policy 
of Americanization through education by which 
these people may be assimilated, moulded mto 
-good citizens and their attachment to American 
institutions secured. The national and Iccal 
governments as well as many civic, educational 
and commercial bodies have lately taken staps 
toward the accomplishment of this important 
and necessary task, 

Aside from this cloud on the horizon—one 
which may be removed by a vigorous policy of 
Americanization—the American democracy does 
not appear to me to be confronted by any 
particular danger which threatens to undernrine 
its foundations or shake its super-structure. The 
evils which Maine, Lecky, de Tocqueville end 
other foreign critics once foresaw, and which 
Maine in particular prophesied would ultimately 
lead to dhe downfall of the American democracy, 

. have happily not proved serious—some of them 
in fact have never arisen at all. Other evils 
which they did not foresee have appeared, end 
others still will no doubt arise but there is 
nothing in the outlook to cause despair for the 
future. The one condition which seems essential 
to the continued success and permanence of the 
American democracy, as of democracy everywhere 
is an intelligent, alert and well-instructed 
citizenship. It is the good fortune of America to 
possess this, the gréatest of national assets, in a 


rare degree and the intense interest of her people 
in public education—an interest which amounts 
almost to a passion—justifies the belief that if 
our democracy should ever perish as others have 
done in the past, it will not be the result of igno- 
rance or incapacity. 


Efficiency of the Bengal Police. 


In che same monthly Messrs. Satish 
chandza Ray and Jitendraprasad Niyogi state 
that, in Bengal, f 


The increase in provincial revenue has not 
kept pace with the increase of expenditure under 
the principal service heads, which outstrips the 
revenue by 121} lakhs. It would be invidious to 
give the plam toany particular department : 
but itis clear from the figures that while the 
Police department alone absorbs nearly 56 per 
cent, of the increase, all the ` nation-building 
departments taken together spend only 40 per 
cent. - 


The writers observe : 


The excessive expenditure on this branch of 
the protective service is ofticially defended on the 
ground of necessity—which knows no law: and 
the current laws of the science of finance and 
political economy are sacrificed, with a clean 
conscience, before the altar of Necessity. It is, 
however forgotten, that the violation of certain 
laws—including moral laws—brings with it its 
inevitable retribution. Laws can, to be sure, be 
broken by authorities wielding immense, in some 
cases, unrestrained, powers, unrestrained even by 
all the wholesome and regulative forces of 
society; but they cannot be broken with 
impunity. The connection between social 
industry and social income on the one hand, and 
taxation on the other, is so close and intimate, 
that excessive or injudicious taxation destroys 
the stimulus to industry and trenches perilously 
on the social income, leaving ultimately the 
sources of public revenue dry or unfruitful. 
Taxation cannot be superimposéd upon taxation 
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without limit; neither does it follow, that 
increase of taxes always produces a proportionate 
increase of revenue. ‘he reason is that a heavy 
and ever-increasing burden of taxation seriously 
affects the springs of social wealth until the 
ratio between the produce of the tax and the 
rate of the tax ceases to be direct and becomes 
inverse. This marks the stage at which taxation 
ceases to be fruitful, because it becomes un- 
bearable and exceeds the ability of the tax- 
payers. Bengal has arrived at this stage. 


As regards the efficiency of the police, 
Messrs. Ray and Niyogi lay down the correct 
principle that 


The worth and utility of the police force to 
the citizen can only be judged by its success or 
otherwise in preventing crimes and in bringing 
the criminal to justice. 


These tests are applied. 


How then do the police’ forces of to-day 
compare with their predecessors in this the first 
branch of their activity ? The first of the two 
tables given above makes it clear that during 
a period of a little over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the crimes reported rose from 10°6 to 
2C-4 per 10,000 persons. It demonstrates the, 
correctness of the proposition that in spite of 
all that the government may say to the con- 
trary, judged by the statistics of crimes the 
pclice have failed to discharge their most 
important duty of checking the growth of 
crimes even after 30 years of ceaseless efforts 
at improvement in the machinery of supervision, 
acministration, and investigation. 

It appears from -the second of the two tables 
given above that the percentage of convictions 
tc crimes reported fell steadily from 22°6 to 

2-8 during 1891-1918. 

It is clear that a larger number of crimes 
remains undetected now than ‘in the early 
nineties. 


Indo-English Poetry. 
Mr. T. V, Seshagiri Ayar, M. L. A, 


dslivers himself thus in Hrerymans Review 
on “Indo-English Poetry” : ; 

Frankly speaking I am certainly against ninety- 
five per’cent of the lines written by Indians : my 
exception isin favour ofa Nightingale, In the 
first place, I doubt whether there is poetry in all 
that is printed in certain metres in the front 
pages of magazines andin the first columns of 
newspapers. I admit that Indian poetasters do 
not vompare unfavourably with the many versi- 
fiers among the Britishers, not excluding Poets 
Laureate. ? 
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His advice is that “if my friends can 
write anything like” the Ramayana, 

If they have a message like that of Dante, of 
Milton, of Keats and of Shelley, let them write 
poetry—but if it is simply to versify, it would not 
be better to give some good prose than indifferent 
poetry ? Mind everything that is written as 
Prose is not really what the surface indicates. 
Take Rabindranath Tagore’s “Rajarshi”. I was 
reading a Tamil translation of it as I was travel- 
ling from Madras to Delhi. Believe me when I 
say that when I had read three pages of the nar- 
rative, I lost my individuality in that of the 
story-teller. It was the higest poetry in the garb 
of prose. It had all the characteristics of a 
noble poem. The same can be said of many of 
Tagore’s compositions. Do these suffer in impor- 
tance, popularity and weight from the dressing 
they puton ? Is there less poetry in Ruskin’s 
writings than you find in Tennyson’s word-fines- 
sing verses P 

I would appeal to my countrymen to convey 
their ideas to the world in lines of simple elo- 
quence, and of concentrated thought, rather than 
choose the vehicle of metre to express their 
thoughts. 


Care of Teeth. 


Indian Cookery exhorts all to take the 
greatest care of their teeth, 

Apart from keeping the proper form of the 
face, teeth help mastication of the food which is ~ 
thus rendered easy for the process of digestion. 
Many a dentist will tell the sad tales of the state 
of human teeth atthe present day. Little or no 
care for them has evidently brought to existence 
a special sort of acute human suffering. To take 
care of them is but to clean them properly after 
every meal lest particles of food remain in the 
interstices. The brush had better be applied to 
them up and down vertically than horizontally 
across the rows. In the one case the food debris 
will surely be dislodged whereas the other helps 
to fix them there more firmly. From the point 
of real utility more than of fashion palkutchi of 
margosa (neem) or banian tree serves the purpose 
better than the tooth brushes of foreig# manu- 
facture and scented dentifrices of modern civili- 
sation put together. 


The Water-nut as a Staple Food. 


The more the kinds and quantities of food 
that the country can produce, the better. 
What Mr. N. B. Dutt writes in Indian Indus- 
tries and Power about the water-nut 
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industry of Kashmir is, therefore, instructive 
and interesting. 


To the ordinary inhabitants of a big metro- 
polis like Calcutta, the spiny fruit of the water- 
nut as itis hawked about in the streets uncer 
the names of paniphal and singhara is a thing of 
no importance. li rarely appears on the table 
of the Europeans, and among the Indian section 
of the population children only are patrons of the 
singhara-seller, Yet trapa bispinosa. or the 
Indian water-nut is almost a staple food in 
certain paris of India, claiming equal rank with 
such subsidiary food-crops as the milleis, 
amaranths and. buckwheat. This unpretentions 
aquatic saves the lives of hundreds of men duriag 
scarcity and is the mainstay of large numbers 
of people in localities where it grows profuseiy. 
Water-nut is widely distributed throughout 
Central and South Europe, Asia and Africa. 
But nowhere is it more valued as a food-crop 
than in China and India. The plant is to be 
found in wild or cultivated form in jhils, tanks, 
swamps and other pools of water all over Ind:a. 
But it is in Kashmir only that water-nut is 
considered to be, and is treated as a regular 
crop. The many sweet-water lakes of the Valley 
are the natural home of stnghara where they 
have been growing for ages past. The remains 
of the characteristic fraits of the plant in chunxs 
of peat cut out from several feet below tae 
surface soil in the neigbourhood of morasses 
hear testimony to its early occurrence in Kashm:r. 
Common though the water-nut is throughoat 
the Valley, there is no area more noted for its 
rank and gregarious growth than the great lake 
of Wular. 

It should be mentioned here that singha'a 
forms an item of revenue of the Kashmir State. 

In Kashmir singhara-meal is made by house- 
wives whenever the fruits are available in quan- 
tities. 

Of low quality as it is, sénghara-meal is en 
important article of food in Kashmir, especialy 
among boatmen, fishermen, and lower class 
zeminders, 
sweetmeats are the ordinary forms in which 
senghara-meal is used. 


As regards the food value of paniphal or 
singhara, Mr. Dutt says : 

The young nuts are palatable whether taken 
raw or cooked. The kernels of older nuts hare 
tendency to get bony, specially when dry ; bat 
t has been proved by modern investigation that 
3 a starch-yielding material, Trapa bispinost, 
ike its Chinese congener, T, bicornis, is as gocd 
s sathi (curcuma sp.), sweat potato, cassava, ete. 
‘he evil consequences that have heen seen z0 
ollow the use of singhara-meal in some cases 
re due to the bad preparation of the meal ard 
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not to any deleterious ingredient in singhara 
itself. In fact, s¢nghara-meal and flour pre- 
pared by modern processes of food manufacture 
are fully as nutritious as maize flour. 

The commercial possibilities of singhara are 
undoubtedly great. Singhara culture and collec- 
tion require not only much less care and skill 
than that required in the case of ordinary food- 
crops in the hill regions, but singhara is a crop 
by which watery wastes are best utilised. 





“The Spirit of Khaddar”. 

In Sir P, C. Ray’s opinion, as expressed 
in his article, “The Spirit of Khaddar as I 
understand it”, Khaddar really stands for “a 
simple and truthful life’, and not for a life 
of duplicity. It stands for “a life which is 
lived on the basis of honest toil, a life in 
which work is its own wages,” He records 
and then replies*:— 


There have been sincere workers who have of 
late given expression to feelings of disappoint- 
ment at Khaddar not having been able to give 
us Swaraj in the course of twelve months. To 
them the reply is, have we all of us really and 
truly spun and woven as Mahatmaji insisted 
upon, and then found it wanting ? If we are 
disposed to regard Khaddar as a political weapon 
only, have we given it a fair trial ? 

Sir P. ©. Ray is quite right in hinting 
that too many celebrated preachers of spin- 
ning and weaving have preached but have 
not practised those arts,—they have not been 
as consistent and truthful in conduct as 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


In connection with the economic and 
industrial value of Khaddar; Dr, Ray 
observes : - 


I confess I do not understand world economies, 
but I can safely say from direct experience of 
the village tife of Bengal, that.a pair of Khaddar 
spun and woven at home by the peasant or his 
spouse in their leisure-hours out of the cotton 
that he grows around his humble dwelling, 
means a morsel of rice more for his child and a 
bolder face to meet his creditor with. These 
necessaries that one would have to buy at a town- 
market, he can find at home, cost free, if only he 
would train himself to the habit of usefully 
employing his off-minutes, These off-minutes by 
themselves have no economic value; no mill- 
owner or factory magnate would pay for them, 
but at the end of the year, the tiller of the soil 
finds, to bis happiness, that be is no longer naked. 
Tam told, people living in towns have already to 
live at sucha high pressure that they have no 
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spare moments to speak of. Ido believe there 
are afew whose business of life is so exacting 
that it does not leave any convenient period for 
spinning ; but without any great error, I can 
make the observation that with most of us in 
towns, this argument does not hold good. The 
chronic want of the middle-class gentlemen 
whether in villages or towns, is often to be traced 
to the shortage of clothing and other outfits. If 
such men did take to Khaddar even as a matter 
of necessity, I am sure much of their -lomestic 
miseries would come to an end, and chill penury 
that wrecks most homes, would disappear. The 
question of townspeople does not arise to any 
great extent as 95 per cent of the people of the 
country live in villages. The latter must work 
out their salvation in spite of their richer bro- 
thers in cities, and in the great sweep of nations 
and nationalities endeavouring to come abreast 
of the times, the greater truth still remains 
A bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 
Khaddar stands for the habit of industry, for 
a deeper and significant type of national organisa- 
tion and in fact for a democracy without the 
venom of envy. 


Economics and Study of Welfare 
Work. 


If the evils of Industrialism are to be 
successfully remedied, welfare work must 
keep pace with the growth of industries. 
Welfare workers must be fully qualified for 
their vocations. Hence Gladys M. Broughton 
rightly suggests in Industrial India that 


Students of economics in Universities may, 
too, fit themselves for undertaking welfare work 
in factories. 

While social workers require to supplement 
their practical experience with a knowledge of 
economic theory, students, on the other hand, 
require to supplement their theoretical knowledge 
with experience of actual conditions of work in 
factories. For this purpose it will be necessary 
to secure the good will of employers. 
student should endeavour to get permission to 
taka up the work of a man who is on leave. He 
may offer to enquire into the time-keeping of the 
various departments, and to interview late comers 
but he should not ask to be given a post carrying 
with is disciplinary powers, nor should the post 
he a very-responsible one, but if should be such 
es to bring him into personal contact with the 
workers. In addition to thus getting experience 
of factory conditions, the student should also 
undertake some form of social service work 
which will give him an insight into the living 
conditions of the workers.. 

Much can be done, and might well be under- 
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taken by the Universities, both to create a de- 
mand for welfare workers and to supply it when 
the need has been recognised. Courses of lec- 
tures should be thrown open to the public dealing 
with the different aspects of welfare work in 
connection with factory management. Firms 
should be invited to allow the junior members 
of their staffs to attend’ such courses. Medical 
students and social workers should also be invited. 
The possibility of starting University training 
courses for social workers has already been dis- 
cussed, but before any: regular courses can be 
started, it is essential that a good deal of pro- 
paganda work should be done. 

In England there are special University 
courses, combined with practical work, but in 
England there is a definite demand for welfare 
superintendents. Until this is thecase in India, 
it is hoped that the tentative suggestion made 
in this paper may be considered by University 
authorities, factory managers and social workers. 


“Journal of Indian History”. T 


Issues of the Journal of Indian History 
( published by the Oxford University Press 
for the Department of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad ) for September 1922 and Novem- 
ber 1922, have been received in quick succes- 
sion. These contain, besides book reviews, 
articles on the Rise ofthe Imams of Sanaa, 
the Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations Relating toy 
Bombay, 1660—1677, the Accession of Shah - 
Jahan, the Origin and Early History of the 
Pallavas of Kanchi, Early Trade between 
England and the Levant, and European Art 
at the Mugal Court. 


Agriculture as a Vocation. 


B. N. I. writes ig the Journal of the 
Mysore Agricultural and Experimental Union : 


Many a foreign agricultural expert who lias 
visited this country’ has said that agriculture in 
this country has not improved since the intellec- 
tual classes have till now kept themselves away 
from it. Even now, when the requisite theoreti- 
cal and practical training is given in the various 
Agricultural schools and colleges, the business 
side of the profession does not seem to be ade- 
quately treated. Those boys who get. back to 
the land with a view to take up agriculture a 
their vocation, seem to do so with a wrong notior 
of what a farm ought to be. Most of the farm 
attached to agricultural institutions being ex 
perimental farms and not commercial ones, th 
boys seem to think that all the paraphernali 
necessary for an experimental farm run o 
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scientific lines and irrespective of cost are also 
nécessary for a commercial farm. One war of 
remedying this is to establish purely commerzial 
farms on which the boys get the necessary 
practical training before they are granted the 
final. diploma or ‘degree. From’ personal ex- 
perience we know of such a system existing in 
Germany, but the farms are private ones and 
the students get paid for their work on the farm. 
The owners of such farms being men dependent 
onthe land for their living, naturally run their 
estates on strictly business lines. The experiment- 
al farms attached to institutions in Germany 
are meant for the use of the professors in their 
research work, and students are there shcwn 
only the results of experiments and do not get 
any practical training there. Thus the students 
who gets.his practical training ona commercial 
farm from the very commencement gets an 
opportunity for the strong development of his 
business instincts. Such a private agency being 
absent in this country, itis the duty of Govern- 
ment to attach such farms to agricultural inst:tu- 
tions and prove to the people, by publishing fects 
and figures, that such farms are really run on 
commercial lines. 

Apart from this defect in the present system 
of training, there is another factor which dis- 
courages many a successful agricultural student 
from following a profession which may be to his 
best liking, and it is the system of scattered 
holdings which makes his supervision difficult 
and inefficient. Consolidation of holdings by 
legislation seems to be the only way to remedy 
pthis evil. 

When the land is one’s own, there is generally 
no possibility of retiring from the profession 
except by selling the property itself, To enable 
those who do not possess land, but only the 
requisite training to make business out of agri- 
culture, to take to the profession and retire after 
a certain number of years, there is a very good 
system in Germany and that is, the letting ous of 
State domains on long lease to people who want 
to make money out 8f a farm. Such asystem 
does not demand any capital outlay on the part 
of the agriculturists, but only the floating capital 
needed to produce'one season’s crop. Wan; of 
similar facilities in this country seems to be in 
the way'of some of those who want to take up 

_ agriculture as a profession. 





Domestic Science in University 
f Courses. i 


Mr. H. J. Bhabha thinks that 


For women a graded scheme 
of domestic science from middle schools up- 
wards to the university can be arranged. 
Your learned Vice-Chancellor referred to tais 


in subjezts 


subject in his address last year. It would be 
wrong z0 consider that subjects of domestic 
science are not worthy of taking a place in 
university education. When it is considered 
that women’s chief function in life is that 
of maker of the home and man’s chief hap- 
piness is found in a well-ordered home, any 
teaching which fits) a woman to be'a model 
wife and mother would be welcomed by Indian 
women who are unsurpassed in devotion to 
their duties. The humbler duties of cookery 
and laundry work may be taught in middle 
schools for girls by practical lessons, while 
subjects like hygiene, home-nursing and econo- 
mics, etc, may be taught in girls’ high 
schools. In the university, a higher ccurse 
worthy of it can be arranged for women in 
select portions of applied chemistry, sanitary 
science, applied hygiene, bacteriology, general 
biology, and physics with practical demonstra- 
tions ard experiments, in economics of the 
househo.d in general and child psychclogy 
and ethics. There is quite enough of culiural 
and scientific training for women in a ccurse 
like this to make it equal to an advanced 
course for men. <A department for the ečuca- 
tion of women built up gradually from below 
is what is wanted for giving an impetus and 
right direction to women’s education in Mysore. 
—The Mysore Economic Journal. 





Fitness for Sarnyasa. 


In a conversation with Swami Turiyananda 
reported in Prabuddha Bharata, we read :— 


All trcuble is over if the tongue and sex 
impulse are conquered. When Sri Chaitanya 
went to Kesava Bharati to take Sannyasa 
from him, the latter seeiny him remarked : 
“You ‘are in they heyday of youth and’ are 
so surpassingly handsome. Who will be bold 
enough to initiate you, into Sannyasa P” Sri 
Chaitanya replied, “Sir, yon examine an as- 
pirant before conferring Sannyasa ‘on him. 
And if you find me qualified enough, you 
will naturally be inclined to initiate me also. 
Please examine whether I am fit for it.” 
The Bharati said to Sri Chaitanya, “Show 
me your tongue.” On the disciple’s -doing so, 
the Guru put some sugar on his tongue, 
The sugar was left as it was, without being 
ever so slightly wet, and was scattered in 
the air the moment if was blown upon. 
There was no need to examine him further, 


nafs fen a afa faara faa: yaa 
a waged mafai aa faa te 
who has controlled 


“A man all other 
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seuses except the palate is not to be consi- 
dered a master of his senses. When the 
hankering for palatable things is controlled, 
everything ‘else is controlled.” ( Bhagavata, 
XI. viii. 21. ) 


a’ 


Privileged and Non-Privileged. 


In the same the editor 


observes :— 


periodical 


Difference of privilege has been the greatest 
bane of the world. Suppression of the human 
personality ; denial of the birthright of all 
individuals, men or women, to manifest their 
porential Divinity and innate possibilities ; 
exploitation and domination of the weak and 
the helpless by the strong and’ the powerful— 
these are the main causes of the present 
world unrest. But asthe reign of force and 
terror yields place to a new order, more just 
und humane, as the privileged and the non- 
privileged alike are actuated more and more 
by the higher ideals of life, as the rule of 
diplomats and capitalists make room for true 
democracy, this general unrest will pass away, 
anl will usher in a new age of freedom and 
brotherhood, an era of world synthesis and 
world culture, which the seers and prophets 
of all races and times have so fondly dreamt 
of. Indeed, if we can read aright, even at 
present, the signs of the times, and study 
the trend of all human thoughts and acti- 
. vities, we cannot but exclaim with the great 
Italian prophet Mazzini, who noticed with the 
help of the light of his high- idealism the 
approach of the dawn of a new age as early 
as a century back—‘We stand to-day between 
two ages, between the grave of one world 
and the cradle. of another, between the last 
boundary of the individualistic philosophy and 
the threshold of Humanity.” 


Industrial Disputes in 1921. 


Prof. P. Mukherji states in the Presidency 
College Magazine, 

One remarkable fact emerges ont of the statis- 
ties*of industrial disputes during 1921, viz, the 
comparatively small number of successful strikes. 
Thus out of the 400 industrial disputes in 1921, 
only 88 or 22 per cent, were wholly successful, 

2 were partially successful, 168 ov. 42 per cent. 
were totally unsuccessful; the results of the 
others were either indefinite or unknown, The 
caxses of the large percentage of failures are to 
be found in characteristics (c) and (d) enumera- 
ted below: the Assan? Tea Gardens’ Coolie 
strike, the E. 1. Railway employees’ strike and 
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the recent strike of Stevedure coolies of Calcutta 
—all failed because: of the multiplicity and 
sometimes extravagance of the claims put for- 
ward after the strikes began, and the absence of 
any effective and genuine labour organization. 

‘Characteristics’ ( o ) and (d) ) are :— 

The multiplicity and sometimes the extrava- 
gance of the claims put forward after the strike 
has begun. 

The absence of any effective organization 
{except perhaps at Alhmedabad—and, I may add, 
at Madras) to formulate the claims of the Opera- 
tives and to secure respect for any settlement 
which may be made. 


Marital Age in Mysore. 


Mr. ©. Hayavadana Rao writes in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society :— 

Except among the Brahmans and those closely 
following them in this matter (eg, Komatis, 
Sales, Namadhari, Nagartas, etc.) marriage is 
usually adult. Among most, however, it muy 
be before or after puberty, though itis generally 
after. Among the Brahmans the tendency to 
postpone marriage as much as possible is very 
pronounced just now. The Infant Marriage 
Regulation has to some extent checked the 
inordinate desire to marry mere infants so‘ much 
prevalent at one time among Brahmans, Ko- 
matis anda few other castes. 


eters 
“ 


Fish and Religion in South India. 


Mr. S. T. Moses states in the same journal : 

Even a hurried tour in these parts ‘is enough 
to convince a visitor of the enormous sanctity 
attached to fishes and if he is an enthusiastic 
follower of Izaak Walton, he may have cause 
to be annoyed at what to him appears to be 
the unnecessary fuss madè about his attempts 
to catch the tish in our sacred waters. Further, 
a paradox puzzles him when he notices how 
much fish enters the dietary of the residents 
here. Most castes embracing the Hindu religion 
include notorious fish consumers while even 
many Brahmans in some parts such as Canara 
are ichthyophagous, Unlike the Egyptian who 
excluded all delicious fish from his list of sacred 
ones ( Owyrhynchus, Phagrus, Lepidetus, Latus 
and Maevtes ) and dedicated to God only the 
unwholesome and other poisonous fish unfit for 
human consumption ( “The Ancient Egyptians” 
by Wilkinson, Vol. II. p. 192. 1874), the 
Hindu includes among the sacred fish even the 
mighty Mahseer ( Barbus tor). The Hindu 
with an admirable self-restraint, scrupulously 
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refrains from conciliating his gustatory nerves 
with a repast of sacred fish and resents ina 
very demonstrative way any attempt of an 
ignorant foreigner who thinks the tame fish 
lodged and fed in the temple tanks and sacred 
rivers excellent victims for his sport ! 

_ The fish consuming propensity of Muham- 
madans is very clearly ‘seen in their making 
fish a heavenly food—a delicacy allotted to the 
faithful in Paradise and in the ingenious ex- 
planation offered by them ve the taboo on the 
flesh of animals slaughtered without the offering 
of “Halal”. Fish being aquatic does not wait 
for the butchers’ knife to give up its ghost, 
does so soon -after it lands on “terra firma”. 
Hence they say that Muhammad cut the throats 
of all fish by throwing his blessed knife into the 
sea. Itis only the bony fishes which have been 
so dealt with, the opercular openings being the 
deep cuts! This explains why the rays ( Tamil: 
Thirukkai) and dog-fishes (Tamil : Sura; Malaya- 
lam: Sravu ) which have only small gill-slits 
are not eaten by the Muhammadans. Some say 
it is out of deference to their ‘human’ habit of 
giving birth to living young instead of laying 
eggs as other fishes do. Muhammadans like the 
Jews are also forbidden from eating fish without 
fins or fish without scales. In the first set are 
included the rays ( Malayalam: Therandi ) and 
under the second come the catfishes’ ( Tamil : 
Keluthi ; Malayalam : Etta. ) 

Buddhists profess great horror at the depriva- 
tion of lives of lower animals and fisher- 
men are considered very inhuman. However 
'_ their immoderate liking for a fish diet.is notorious ; 
the consumer goes scot-free while on the fisher- 
man’s head is heaped up all the blame of ‘fish- 
slaughter.’ f 

Christians eat fish immoderately for even the 
devoutest do not refrain from eating fish on days 
they are supposed to abstain from meat, e.g., du- 
ving Lent days and Fridays. Fish is not meat as is 
seen from the triple combination, “Fish, flesh or 
fowl”, but according to what logic is not known ! 

The Jains, who are found in the North Arcot, 
South Arcot and South Canara districts, are the 
only people who scrupulously abstain from eating 
fish or flesh. 


“Occupations for Women. 


What The Saree considers fit occupations 
for women in Ceylon, may be taken up by 
Indian women also, For example, 


Chillies, onions, potatoes, ete., could be plan- 
ted by women. Wherever there is available land 
in the villages, they could be grown with profit. 
This is women’s work. The men should go out 
and earn, leaving all home trades, industries, 
ete., to their wives aud daughters and sisters, 
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Bee-keeping and rearing poultry are occupa- 
tions that should be more widely undertaken by 
women who live in the country. These vecupa- 
tions would certainly increase their slender 
earnings, Very little money is required at the 
start. No doubt several women will object to 
these occupations on the grounds of religion. 
But they could take to apiculture if the -scientific 
method of obtaining honey withont the destruc- 
tion of bees is introduced. 

Canning and bottling of fruit is an occupa- 
tion unknown in Ceylon. Women could take tu 
it profitably. It may even be developed into a 
rich man’s industry, as there is great room for 
improvement in fruit-growing. At present fruits 
are left to rot as the possibilities of canning have 
not been thought of Then, we ought to use 
home-made jams more than we do at present. If 
there is a demand, the village woman could take 
to this with great profit. If these are encouraged 
it would be possiblein time to come to start a 
profitable industry to manufacture, even export 
canned fruits, jams, honey, ete. If such an in- 
dustry is started, it is possible that jaggery could 
be made on a. large scale. If packed in attrac- 
tive boxes and exported, Ceylon jaggery will hold 
its own with many kinds of sweets made in other 
countries. Dairy farming is an ‘occupation that 
ought te be seriously considered by us. I do not 
mean the selling of milk alone. We should 
make butter and cheese. This is an industry 
that requires capital. And it is bound to pay 
well—as much as tea and coconuts, or more. 

If Ceylon is to take to the hand-loom it is 
absolutely necessary that we should grow our 
own cotton, 

If the hand-loom is to be widely used, every 
person who uses it ought to plant cotton in his 
or her own garden. The cotton obtained from 
a few trees properly planted and attended to will 
vive yarn sufficient to weave cloth for an 
ordinary village family. 


a 


The Woman's Cause. 


We take the following paragraphs from 
Stri-Dharma : 
Sociay SERVICE. 


Anu All-India Social Service Workers’ Con- 
ference lias been held in Madras at which 
special attention was directed to the useful- 
ness of schemes for Child Welfare and Mater- 
nity Reforms. We draw attention to the 
paper given at it by that constant supporter 


.of everything that makes for the greater 
happiness and honour, of her sisters, Dy. 
( Mrs, ) Muthulakshmi - Ammal of Madras. 
Mrs. Cousins also spoke at the Conference 
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and outlined education ( honorary teaching in 
schools by ladies. of culture for a couple of 
hours a day ), girl-guiding, the establishment 
of industrial centres and schools for widows 
and wage-earning women, and the visiting 
and greater care of the unfortunate women 
prisoners who are to be found in every large 
jail, as methods of social service crying out 
for more women workers. 
Karacut Women VOTERS 


The Karachi Municipality has extended the 
franchise to all adults of both sexes paying 
an annual rental of Rs. 36, The proposal 
for universal adult suffrage was negatived. 
Mr. Jamshed Mehta has been the promoter 
of this forward step in a most progressive 
town and deserves thanks and congratulations 
for the success of his efforts. 

CHINA 


The City Legislative Council for Canton was 
inaugurated on November 13. Itis believed to 
‘be the first City Council established in China. 
One Woman is included in its membership. 


Tau Frist ISLANDS. 


The Fiji Government has intimated that 
owing to financial difficulties it will terminate 
the appointment of a woman doctor, Dr. M. E. 
Staley, who for two years past has been giving 
unremitting attention to the Indian women and 
chiidren in the Suva Hospital. She had also 
established a dispensary at which there were 
over 2000 attendances within a year. The 
closing of this dispensary has also been ordered. 
These proposals have brought about great 
protests from the committee of Australian 
women’s. organisations which originally recom- 
mended the appointment of Dr. Staley aud which 
has taken up the burden of welfare of their 
Indian sisters. Cables have been sent by the 
Australians to the Fiji Government urging the 
retention of a woman doctor. The women of the 
Fiji States have also. petitioned the Governor to 
the same effect. 

FRANCE. 


The French women suffragists have decided 
to refuse to pay taxes until they have been 
granted the vote, following the action of the 
Senate on November 21, when the suffragist 
-bill was defeated. 

M. Cheron, Minister of Agriculture, has de- 
corated Mme. Cheminot, woman farmer, with 
the Order of ‘Agricultural Merit. She is the 
yacther of 15 children, 14 of whom are working 
on the land. 
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The Noble Courage of Non- 
Violence. 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews records in the Vedic 
Magazine :— 

What I saw inthe Punjab encouraged me. 
In 1919, I had seen things that discouraged me 
greatly. People ran away from me then out of 
sheer terror of the police. But this time, just 3 
years afterwards, there was no fear, but wonder- 
ful heroism aud endurance. Very rarely in my 
life before have I seen such noble courage as that 
which was shown by the Akali Sikhs at Guru ka 
Bagh, when they stood wp before the cruel blows 
of the police sepoys to be beaten down again and 
again till they became utterly unconscious. I 
saw one man with my own eyes knocked down 
five times over with heavy and brutal blows 
and every time when he recovered himself he 
rose once more only to be beaten down again. 
They made no resistance: they went 
forward. with their hands folded in an attitude 
of prayer. They called upon the name of God. 
Many of them had their eyes closed as they 
prayed. Then the blows came ‘upon them and 
one after the other they fell to the ground sense- 
less. It was a strange spiritual conflict such as 
they had never fought before. Many of them 
said to me in the hospital: “This was a 
new kind of battle: we have never fought like 
that before.” When I said to them : “Could you 
go back again P” their faces lighted up and they 
smiled upon me with joy and said, “Yes! yes ! 
we would gladly go back again.” This was the 
spirit and the courage in the Akali Sikhs which. 
rejoiced my heart to witness. Very many of them 
were old soldiers who hard fought in France 
and Belgium. They said to me with smiling 
faces: “This is Mahatma Gandhis battle.” 
This was the truth. It was “Mahatma Gandhi's 
battle 1” 


The Most Vital Issue in India 
To-day. 


It is from the same writer’s article in the 
same magazine that we take the following 
passage : a 

In the very last letter which Swami Sharddha- 
nanda wrote to mea few days before his arrest, 
he ‘told me that he had determined to give up the 
rest of his life to the service of the ‘untouchables’; 
for he regarded that work as the most vital issue 
in India to-day. I wrote at once to him and 
told him that my whole heart was with him. 
There was nothing I could wish for better, if I 
were free, than to come and help him in the great 


work. For I had always regarded it as beyond 


all question that this was the problem of Modern 





India. I went up to Amritsar very soon after 
receiving that letter and was looking forward 
eagerly to meeting Swami Shraddhananda there, 
but I fount that he had been arrested and E was 
not allowed even tu see him. I feel certain that 
in expressing this wish to serve the ‘untoucha- 
bles’ and remove the stain from his dwn country, 
Swami Shraddhananda was acting in the rue 
spirit of the great Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
whom he regarded as his Master and his Guide. 


a 


Work for Women. 


Mr. Madanmohan Varma suggests in The 
Wealth of India that in order to. improve 
the. economic position of women in India 
many things have to be done, 


First, the barrier of Pardah arid other social 
restrictions in the way of women must: be re- 
moved, Secondly, we must launch a most 
thorough scheme of women’s education and push 
it at all costs. Thirdly, the marriageable age of 
the girls must be raised high enough to secure an 
adequate educational benefit for her before she 
is married. Fourthly, women must be carefully 
tanght and trained in the art of child training. 
Lastly, ample facilities must be provided to our 
women-for civic and educational and all sors of 
useful and philanthrophic work for the uplift of 
the country and specially her young ones. 

If we earnestly apply ourselves to social re- 
form on the above lines, I have no doubt chat, 
before two generations have passed, we shall 
have once more restored the Indian woman to 
the position of a true Devi: whose blessings 
alone can make India rich, happy, enlightened 
and truly free. 


“Welfare.” 


In: Welfare. Rabindratiath. Tagore dis- 
courses thus on the value of individuality : 


When man realises his own individualisy, it 
stimulates his desire to grow greater. This 
growth of greatness for an individual can only 
beconte real by establishing wide relationship 
with a large number of other individuals. He 
who has no conscious regard for his own 
personality lets go the helm of self and becomes 
merged in the crowd. In this he does not attain 
greatness, because one’s relation to a crowd is a 
superficial relation of mere propinquity ; it has 
no place in it for that ever-active voluntary 
adjustment which is living and creative. The 
differences of sleeping men are hardly perceptible, 
but these loudly assert themselves in the waking 
state. In the bud, the ‘petals are compressed 
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into oneness. When each petal. attains its 
separate distinctness, it finds its perfect unity- 
in a flower and helps to attain the common 
ohject, whieh is fruition. To-day the clash of the 
different parts of the world coming into contact 
has brought about a general awakening, and 
under the law of: manifestation each part is 
seeking its own self-unfoldment. No living 
thing, whose vital force is awake, can feel itself 
any the greater by merging into something else, 
however -arge ; it stakes its very life to be saved 
from being assimilated into something bigger, 
however superior that may be to itself. 

‘Individuality is precious, because only through 
it we can realise the universal, If it were a 
prison-nouse to shut us in for ever within a very 
narrow range of truth or. convention, devoid of 
movement or growth, then our existence itself 
would become an insult to us who have a 
living soul, just as a cage is to winged creatures. 
Individuality is there for us to be able to extend 
our relationship to the rest of the world. Every 
note of a musical scale, though distinct from 
others, has its meaning only because it can form 
music; musical notes are valuable because they 
are parts of the universal, not because of their 
particularity. 

In outlining a plan for Adult Education, 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar says : 


This sertous education of adults is one of the’ 
most important educational problems of India 
to-day. Given earnest seekers after knowledge, 
the problem can be easily solved, if we, profes- 
sional seachers, are aliye to a sense of our duty. 
In every town where there is a college, earnest 
professors ought to deliver on holidays or week-day 
eventngs a course of lectures covering the elements 
of their respective subjects ‘completety. meet 
their adult pupils for personal ‘talk and guidance, 
and finally hold an examination after these 
lectures have been supplemented by a consider- 
able amcunt of home’ reading by the pupils. We 
need not worry-ourselvyes much about the last, as 
it may be well conducted by a central organisa- 
tion serving an entire province. 

Bui, considering the present conditions in 
India, it will be a mistake if we teachers sit 
down quietly at home waiting for our pupils to 
come. We must create the demand for adult 
education ; we must go out and meet the unfor- 
tunate adults whose education has been prema- 
turely interrupted, but who have the potentiality 
of being turned into learned men; we -must coag 
them to our evening classes. Not only will our 
labour be unpaid, but we the teachers ( or the 
local committees for organising such education ) 
must be prepared to pay our gar? hire and at first 
eyen to lend books and supply printed syllabuses 
and courses at our own expense to our pupils. 
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From Dr, Brajendranath Seal’s article on 
“The Birth of the Boy Scout”, we learn, among 
other things, “why he [ the boy scout | has 
arrived.” 

WHY HE HAS ARRIVED 

The boy scont’ meets a prime 
want. Consider the city life and civilisation 
of to-day. ‘hat civilization has cut us off 
from the soil, fram wooderaft and handicraft. 
lt has bereft us of the primitive folks’ ‘ins- 
tinct and ‘mother-wit’, the instinctive know- 
ledge of plants and their foodvalue, of the 
stars and the clouds as they come and go, 
of the winds and the points of the compass. 
We have forgotten how to make a fire or 
follow a trail, how to heal a wound or cure 
an ailment. Civilised man cannot at need 
perform some of the simplest acts of self- 
preservation. He cannot cook his own food, 
at a pinch, or handle the simplest and most 
useful tools, though man began as a tool 
using animal. The Boy Scout will remove 
this crying shame of a parasitical civilisation. 

A return to Nature, then, in a sane and 
healthy form, in the educational world, must 
be comprised in our programme. of post-war 
reform and reconstruction. 


x, Doongersee Dharamsee, himself a 
merchant, tells the public, in an article on 
“Education in Commerce”, what it is and 
what it is not. He considers the present 
system of trade amongst Indian merchants 
very antiquated. “They have no apprecia- 
tion for higher education.” 


The merchants have got money but no 
education. The educated have got education 
bub littl money. Some system has to be 
devised which will combine both in the same 
individual. 

At present there are’ many commercial 
institutions. I have seen some of them. 
They teach typewriting, shorthand, commercial 
geography, and such other subjects. I have 
seen the teaching, as well as the students 
learning there. The students have no further 
ambition than to become mere clerks; the 
teaching is also of the same nature. Nothing 
is taught to make them good merchants, The 
whole atmosphere of the schools is clerical ; 
such institutions can do no good to anybody 
who wants to prosper. 

He then tells in detail “what subjects 
are necessary for young boys to learn in order 
to make them good merchants and indus- 
trialisis”’. 

Holding the view that the welfare of 
women lies at the rooteof national welfare, 
Mrs. M, E. Cousins suggests briefly what may 


educational 
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he done for and hy women of different ages 
and classes.’ 


Mr. Kedarnath Chatterjee describes and 
compares the processes for the manufacture 
of “Hand-made Paper” prevalent in India 
and Furope and shows that “the cumbersome 
and lane-drawn indigenous paper-making 
process is a long way behind the Huropean 
methods of the middle ages!” He suggests 
and describes what sort of equipment may 
enable Indian handmade paper-makers to 
“certainly produce a paper equal to the 
hest foreign’ make at a’ cheaper cost” and 
to make profits. 


Sir N. G. Chandavarkar dwells on the 
spiritual basis of social reconstruction in India, 
protests against and shows the evil effects 
of giving degrading names to the lower classes ` 
and concludes by observing, 


“Let no man”—so teaches the Mahabharata— 
“however unhappy his lot, despise himself ; 
man as such, even thongh a Chandala, is a 
noble creature in every way.” That should 
be the gospel of our reconstruction. 


Mr. St. Nihal Singh illustrates how 


The care taken by Rajas who ruled Southern 
India during the ancient and mediaeval periods 
to ensure the welfare of their people is evi- 
denced by the public works which they con- 
structed, some of which are still in good 
working condition. To see them is to admire 
the sense of devotion to the commonweal 
which the kings of those days possessed, and 
also the skill of the Indian engineers, who, 
working without the elaborate instruments 
of comparatively recent invention, accomplished 
feats which are nothing short of marvellous. 


The Race Problem and India. 


The Young Men of India contains an 
article by Rabindranath Tagore from which 
some paragraphs are quoted below. 


I feel very deeply indeed, that this is a great 
age in which we are called upon to do our 
appointed task. It is an age when through 
rapid geographical communication between the 
different parts of the world, the human races 
have all come close to one another, It is a 
great fact, this new closeness of communication. 
It is a physical fact which ought to have some 
counterpart in the world of ideas. The res- 
ponsibility is ours, in this modern age, to trans- 
late this new physical fact into some great spiri- 
tual truth. It appears to me to be the mission of 
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India to show the way forward on a new ad- 
venture of faith in this direction. 

For it is historically true that from the very 
beginning of Indian civilization the one great 
problem which India lias had to face has been 
the race problem. ‘This race problem—she 
contact of different races in a single confined 
area—has now become the world problem. Yor 
the world is now comparatively confined, in its 
geographical area, owing to the speed of modern 
travel. The contact of human races has become 
world-wide. The problem involved can be seen 
to-day on an extended scale in Africa and Ame- 
rica, as well as in Asia and Hurope. I feel 
that it is the function of India owing to her 
experience of this racial problem within Ler 
own area, to begin this wider work of racial 
reconciliation throughout the world. 

If you analyse the past history of Incia 
you find one remarkable thing. .The names of 
the successful fighters and conquerors have all 
been forgotten, because they did not help to solve 
the racial and religious problem—problem of 
unity—which was so specially India’s own preb- 
lem to unravel. There have been kings and 
emperors, for instance, who fought against 
Buddhism and re-established Hinduism in India; 
but their names have been absolutely forgotten 
even by Hindu India itself. Our people have no 
respect for those who fought in order to perse- 
cute, or overcome by force, religions or races 
which they thought to be alien to their own. 
But, on the other hand, such names as these 
of Kabir and Nanak are ever remembered by a 
grateful posterity. There is a long series of 
‘saints, who came into prominence during tue 
great conflict between the religions ideas of 
Hinduism and Islam in northern India. It was 
their noble mission to reconcile and harmon:se 
religious truth by reaching out to a higher 
spiritual ideal. 

You have also to keep in mind that most of 
these saints have come from the lowest classes 
of the Indian community. One of them was a 
Muhammadan weaver, gome were cobblers, some 
were outcastes. These saints are still held in tie 
highest reverence because they helped, in their 
lifetime, to harmonise the differences of religion 
and race. 

India, therefore, has all along had to try 30 
solve he? own racial and religious problems, which 
have divided her again and again, and still 
divide her. This is what makes me hopefal 
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that possibly the soil of India is the place for 
the beginning of the solution of the new world 
problems of our own age, and that an experiment, 
such as òurs at Santiniketan, may be successful. 
For such an institution as Visvabharati will be 
like a wireless telegraphic station, which will 
catch the messages as they pass to and fro, from 
West to East and from East to West, and will 
deliver them to mankind. 


Missionaries and Indian Verna- 
culars. 


Dr... N. Farquhar enumerates the services 
rendered sy Christian missionaries to Indian 
vernaca_ars thus in the same periodical : 


1. The Bible already exists in every Indian 
vernacular of any real importance. Of the 
value of this vast piece of work for the Kingdom 
of Christ and for the uplift of India, I will not 
speak. I simply wish to call your attenticn to 
this fact, that, in order to be able to put the 
Bible into the vernaculars, missionaries have, 
in many cases, reduced the language to writing 
for the first time. This is the first of the seven 
outstanding services. 

2, Not only in these backward languages but 
in many cf the great vernaculars also, the mis- 
sionaries wrote the first grammars and compiled 
the earliest dictionaries. 

3.. =r. most parts of India, modern vernacalar 
education was created by missionaries. 

4, Modern vernacular educational literasure 
was create by missionaries. Other men took 
up the task at later dates ; but throughont the 
country she work of writing text-books was 
started, at almost every point, by missionaries. 

5. Tarough their vernacular educational 
hooks missionaries formed, in almost every 
language area, modern vernacular prose, the 
language which is now the vehicle of ordinary 
writing in every vernacular. 

6. Ix many cases missionaries were the first 
to produce printed books in the vernaculars, 
Here also they were soon followed by men of 
other faiths, but in the beginning, they were 
usually alone. 

7. The last of the seven services is tnis, 
that in several places, missionaries created 
vernacula? journalism 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The New Woman in Egypt. 


_ Grace Thompson~Seton tells the 
in The Century Magazine for January : 


world 


Of all the most unlikely places, at the top of 
Africa, she “new woman” has arrived. She crept 
into Egypt as far back as 1911, and organized 
under the title of “La Femme Nouvelle.” 

She took an even more progressive step in 
1319, when a group of women formed themselves 
into the “Ladies’ Delegation for the Independence 
of Egypt,” usually called the “Ladies Wafd.” 

The new woman has intrenched herself in the 
upper class of Egyptians, Mohammedan as well 
as Christian Copt. She has spread through the 
middle class by means of the spirit of emulation 
and the power of education, and she has even 
penetrated to the class of peasants, where the 
possession of money has developed ambition. 

In Egypt, as all over the world, there is a 
shifting of frontiers between the social classes, 
s> that one cannot place the new woman except, 
broadly, among the women of education or of 
wealth or among those possessing both. 


Who is the leader of the movements ? 


The leader of this group is Mme. Zaad Zaghlul 
Pasha, a Mohammadan lady of high birth, and 
the most remarkable woman of Egypt. Sophia 
Hanem (which is the Egyptian way of saying 
Lady Sophia ) is a high-born Moslem, daughter 
of Mustapha Pasha Fahmy, who was prime minis- 
ter for fifteen years under Khedive Abbas Hilma 
M, and wife of Zaad Zaghlul Pasha, the lawyer 
who raised himself from the peasant class to the 
exalted rank of pasha. 


All the Coptic Hvelyns and Moneeras and all 
zhe Moslem Fatimas, Sophias, and Ayeshas are 
praying for their country’s true independence, 
and looking for leadership to Mme. Zaad 
Zaghlul Pasha, who became her husband’s stand- 
ard-bearer in January, 1922, when he was ban- 
‘shed for the second time. Sorrounded by a 
group of women whose relatives have shared )is 
exile, she leads an extraordinary life for any 
woman of any country. 


The writer’s interview with Mme. Zaghlul 
Pasha is thus described : 


What did I expect to find when I duly pre- 
sented myself at the House of the Nation? A 
yision, perhaps, of bejetveled, loose-gowned ladies, 
languishing, crogs-leeged, on cushions around a 


marble fountain; some one tinkling a nekkareh, 
or making other native music, and the singing 
story-teller spinning yarns of bygone heroes 
or new-made love-affairs ; and surely, a 
cocatoo and a gazelle upon the marble floor. 
Certainly, it was not the modern interior, the 
conventional drawing room, and the slim, middle- 
aged woman of fragile body, but dauntless spirit, 
that I did see. Instead of the “eunuch at 
the door,” there was a neat up-to-date house- 
maid. Mme. Zaghlul Pasha has _ iron-gray 
hair, marcelled ; brown eyes that look introspect- 
ive; and a pointed nose set in an oval face. She 
came into the room and took a seat in the little 
court of women waiting to see her, 

Those in the earnest group about her grew 
excited at times in the rehearsal of their country’s 
troubles, but Lady Sophia never lost her gracious 
dignity; her voice was never raised, and her 
whole demeanor was calm. 

“I am a prisoner in my own home,” she said 
“hound by my own will. Zaad is a prisoner in 
Seychelles, but I keep myself here, his second 
self, his wife, to take his place.” y 

When Zaghlul Pasha was arrested on December 
22,1921,after having refused to retire to his estates 
in the country, his wife witnessed the military 
suppression of a rebellious crowd that surged? 
around the house demanding Zaghlul’s release. 
Her first impulse to go with her husband died 
within her as she saw a fifteen-year-old boy hit 
by a stray bullet and drop, wounded, in her 
courtyard, She decided to stay and carry on the 
work, feeling that Egypt’s need was greater than 
her husband’s, She went to the telephone, and 
with that quiet, but dynamic, spirit characteristic 
of her, rang up the resklency and asked to see 
the British high commissioner, A secretary 
answered. She said: 

“No matter, you will do; I intend to remain. 

yonvey the message to Lord Allenby.” 

The voice asked whether she would speak 
French or Arabic; whereupon she changed to 
her native tongue, and the staccato eutturals of 
Arabic conveyed this meaning: i 

“Tell His Excellency that Ishall remain in 
Cairo; I shall do all in my power to take my 
husband’s place. You may banish the body, but 
you cannot banish the spirit of Zaad Pasha. It 
still lives, and in his own house; T, his wife, will 
be Zaad until his return. You cannot keep him 
long away; the people will not allow you; even 
though he die, others vill come, a never- 
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ending stream. I shall do all in my power to 
excite this spirit of revolt for the independence 
of Egypt. That is all I have to say.” 

Within an hour came a courteous letter from 
the high commissioner, stating in the very best 
French that madame could accompany her hus- 
band if she so desired, that arrangements lad 
been made to send him to “a salubrious place,” 
and that an immediate answer was desired. 

Sophia Hanem, however, continued in her 
refusal, and prepared a vigorous statement, which 
was published widely in the newspapers, urging 
respect for law and order and counseling against 
violence. 


On my first visit Mme. Zaghlul Pasha 
served native cakes for tea, saying : 
“You know, I buy nothing now; everything 


is made at bome because of the boycott.” 


We have also an account of the boy- 
cott on English goods in Egypt. 


The Ladies’ Wafd helped to originate zhe 
boycott on English goods as a protest against she 
arrest and banishment of their leaders, anc is 
striving for their restoration. Many prominent 
women of La Femme Nouvelle and of she 
Mobammed Ali Society worked with them. 


Very modern were the methods used when 
the women started the English boycott in 


January, 1922. Half a dozen of them began to ` 


telephone about, and by noon a squad of twenty 
women were out in their motors and carriages 
interviewing the principal shopkeepers of Cairo 
and Alexandria. At first they were laughed at, 
: but before a week had passed, a delegation of 
‘shopkeepers had waited upon the women and 
asked for their cooperation. There is a ladies’ 
boycott committee of forty in Cairo, and subean- 
mittees\in all the provinces. In May a reunion 
mustered over two thousand women, who came 
from all parts of the country. 


The boycott affected the English merchants 
very seriously for several months, and then zhe 
change of governmental status, declaring HKerpt 
a kingdom and the withdrawal of the British 
Protectorate, lessened public opposition. ‘The 
merchants have been able to carry on a volume 
‘of business with foreigners, which helps them to 
get on without the native trade; but there can 
be no doubt that the business of many firms was 
crippled much more’ than they are willing to 
admit. 


Mme. Bahi-el-Dine Bey Barakat, member 

:of a powerful family, is the most active 
worker in the boycott movement. 

$ She had just come from an encounter wit) a 

shopkeeper, an English haberdasher. She vas 

on the opposite side of the street when she saiv 

two Egyptian gentlemen enter the English shop. 


` bhroughs 
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At once she crossed the street and addressed the 
two men in Arabic, asking them not to buy 
English goods. Picture this for a veiled lady, 
only twenty-two and pretty as well! The two 
Egyptians left their expensive purchases of 
neckties on the, counter and walked away from 
the furious haberdasher. 

For a veiled lady to address a man has been 
considered “shameful”; but country comes 
before custom, and the spirit of Jeanne d'Arce is 
strong in the new woman in Egypt. 

Mme. Zaghlul pasha told the writer :— 


“My- husband is very liberal about women’s 
customs. The habara and veil are not a part of 
our religion, you know. It will have to be done 
away with very soon; ina few years, perhaps u 
few months. Not because of itself, but of what 
it represents, It is very becoming, and women 
will hate to part with it.” 


Sophia Hanem addresses male audiences 
thus :- 


When the delegation is assembled, she steps 
from behind the screen and talks passionately 


of the necessity of independence for Egypt. Her 
voice is clear, and vibrant with feeling. She 


speaks from the heart, and often has her listeners 
in tears. She is not veiled on these occasions, 
but threws the white gauze over ber head and 
around her throat to give a semblance of being 
veiled. This she does in order not to shock the 
ingrained habit of thought of her provincial male 
visitors. 

‘Already some social and educational 
achievernents stand to the credit of the 
New Woman Movement in Egypt. 


An interesting. and important result of this 
larger life of the women has been the social 
unification of the two religions, which has been 
about by a common danger and n 
common enthusiasm. Our own great slogan. “In 
union there is strength,” is being applied with 
equal effect to the breaking down of religious 
prejudice, and whether Moslem or Copt, the 
women are working together in all kinds of 
activities. 

A glimvse of the work of La Femme Nouvelle 
and of the Mohammed Ali Society, another Mos- 
lem women’s association organized to carry on 
welfare and civics, leaves one with the same 
impression as would a visit to Hull House, 
Chicago, or toa settlement house in the White- 
chapel district in London. ` 

La Femme Nouvelle was well started before 
the Great War, having estaklished trade schools 
and dispensaries, and having also various depart- 
ments for education, civics, hygiene, sanitation, 
and playgrounds. About fifty thousand dollars 
has been already subscribed fora social club- 
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house in Cairo, modeled on the American plan. 
The ambition of this large body of women who 
represent the brains, culture, and wealth of the 
country is no less than to stimulate and control 
the welfare work of the whole nation. It pur- 
poses to send streams of new life from Cairo to all 
the big cities of the provinces and even into the 
Sudan. 

Still, the new woman in Egypt, gathering 
strength, digs persistently at the dam of ignor- 
ance, custom, aud male oppression. She has 
become a part of the struggle for self-expression 
which is straining all around this spinning globe 
of ours. In Europe and America, then in Turkey, 
China, and Japan, the woman claims a part as 
the new order causes governments and social 
systems to fall or totter. 





The Future of Europe. 


Count Hermann Kayserling writes in 


La Revue de Geneve : 


During the five or six thousand years since 
our boasted civilization. began, only a few 
small castes and a few individuals have really 
embodied that civilization. Those great spirits 
to, whom .we owe all true progress have 
influenced the masses but imperfectly, because 
the intellectual level of the multitude is too 
low to comprehend the truths they teach. It 
is only to-day that an understanding of the 
deeper verities of life, sufficiently common to 
be called general, has become possible—histori- 
cally speaking. This is why I consider our 
epoch the most critical since the origin of 
our race. For the first time since man has 
lived upon the globe, conditions exist that 
make possible a reign of liberty, which is 
the primordial attribute of the spirit, Unhap- 
pily, however, this does not signify that such 
a reign of liberty will really begin. Men 
have invariably shown a remarkable aptitude 
for wrecking their own future. 

The World War, let me repeat, was but 
the physical symbol of a soul crisis. Unhappy 
are they who do not understand its lesson, 
who imagine that its external phenomena are 
the essential part of history: for these are 
merely its.subordinate details. In the domain 
of politics Germany and France no longer 
matter; it is only new Hurope that we need 
consider, But, in a truer sense, we are not 
concerned with politics at all. The future of 
Europe is exclusively a spiritual question. 
Will man rise as a spiritual being to the 
heights of his possiblities ? Will he learn to 
understand the ultimate objects for which he 
lives F If the man of Europe does achieve 
this, a glorious future isin store for him. He 
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will soar to. heights unknown to his predeces 
sors. But if he fails, his doom is certain. 

On the same subject John Middleton 
Murry says : 

It seems to me that Hurope’s 
to-day is to acquire an instinctive 


great need 
hatred of 


things military. Our recent experience has 
proved only too clearly that when a nation 


becomes organized for war it is degraded into 
a mere animal—magnificent and heroic, per- 
haps, but none the less a brute. It loses 
all ability to foresee the consequences of its 
acts: its powers of imaginations are in abey- 
ance; its reasoning faculties are obliterated ; 
its sentiment of individual responsibility is 
destroyed. 

In other words, organizing a nation for 
war contradicts the European ideal, for it 
inhibits the faculties from which this ideal 
springs. The principle of the nation in arms 
if it continues to be observed, will be fatal. 
So Jong as it survives, the intellectual elite 





of Europe is helpless in a crisis. So long 
as there is danger of war, animal instincts 


dominate reason. Let us combat those lower 
instincts. Let us fight the war spirit with 
the spirit of personal liberty. As soon as the 
average European regards preparing for war 
as abnormal and wrong, and not a civic duty, 
as soon as he views military service as some- 
thing to be submitted to only in case of 
direst necessity, and then reluctantly and 
without enthusiasm, there will be some hope 
for the future of Europe. Unless this attitude- 


becomes general and instinctive, the ideals of 


a little minority. of ‘good Europeans’ will 
accomplish nothing. i 


Changes in Afghanistan. 


Nikulin gives an account of present- 
day Afghanistan in Moscow Isvestiya, from 
which a few extracts are given below. ` 


A school for women has been established 
at Kabul, and several primary schools have 
been set up in the provinces. Compulsory 
school attendance has been decreed, though 
at present scarcely one person in a thousand 
can read and write. For the first time in 
history a press has come into existence, and 
five periodical publications have already been 
established. Last of all, in January 1921, 
slavery was abolished. i 

-The greatest difficulty that the new Govern- 


ment has faced has been to find men com» 
petent to carry ont its reforms. The old 
officials were strenuously opposed to these 


innovations; and it proved necessary, early 
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in 1922, to depose at a single stroke all the 
former provincial governors. The new officals 
no longer wear national costumes, but dress 
in amusingly correct European fashion. Their 
offices are equipped with modern desks and 
chairs, and government clerks have been for- 
bidden to sit on the floor while performing 
their duties. j 

It is possible to travel by automobile fom 
Kabul to Kandahar. There is also telephone 
communication between these cities. 

The younger generation is eager to emuate 
Japan, and has succeeded in preserving the 
old national spirit while entering upon the 
road of modern progress. 

Parsis are very prosperous in Afghanistan. 

A portion of the bazaar consists: of Hindu 
shops, selling European goods ; these estabHsh- 
ments are much more presentable and cean 
than those of the natives. Here, too, one can 
purchase now and then an old dagger with 
‘an ivory handle, or a Kashmir shawl, o? a 
coin of the time of Alexander the Great or 
a handwritten book that is centuries old. 

Kabul even has a radio station. Following 
the evening prayer and: the swift sunset,— 
for darkness falls quickly here, as everywueve 
in the south,—the electric street-lights sud- 
‘denly flash out, and military bands march 
` through the city, in full uniform, playing for 
the popular amusement. 


Extinction of Armenia. 


_ The New Republic thinks that Armenia 
as a nation is extinguished. 


The minority of the Armenian people who 
lave escaped massacre and famine have emigrated 
or are emigrating under the lash of the Tursish 
Nationalists. In time they will become good 
Greeks, Italians, Americans, Argentinians, and 
their language and culture will survive only as 
curious vestiges. Thfough three thousand ysars 
they have held their ground stubbornly against 
every conqueror who marched through the milrtary 
highway which is their homeland. LEgypzian, 
Chaldean, Persian, Greek, Roman, Saracen and 
Turk ogame successively to destroy them, but shey 
survived. But now they are perishing. 

What is the root cause of their extinc- 
tion ? 


It is not the fanaticism of Mohammed nor 
the barbarism of the Asiatic steppes that is 
destroying Armenia, but nationalism, an idea 
generated by the Christian peoples of the 
West. Nationalism has room for only one 
people, one culture, within its boundazies. 
Therefore with every advance from the homogene- 
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ous peoples of western Europe it has brought woe 
to the minority nations that had lived for centuries 
in peace. It set Germans and Czechs to quarrel- 
ling in their common land Bohemia; it filled 
the Balkans with violence and murder and war. 
At last it has laid hold of the Turk and has 
increased his barbarism and intolerance tenfold. 
The Occident may take what pride if can in this 
new convert to its chief political dogma. 


The New Republic does not 
blame the Turk more than he 
It, therefore, says : 

Extermination, or expulsion of minorities, is 
no new invention of the Turk. After the Balkan 
wars extermination was practised by the Greeks, 
Serbians and Rumanians against the Bulgars 
and Turks caught within the extended 
boundaries of the conquering states. It has 
been practised against Germans and Magyars 
in Jugoslavia and Rumania, and the French in 
Alsace-Lorraine have not been over-nice in expel- 
ling unpleasantly German inhabitants of the 
redeemed provinces. The Christian peoples 
have indeed observed certain legalistic forms, 
such as compensation, at pre-war prices, in 
depreciated paper, for the property of the un- 
fortunates expelled. But substaitial justice to 
racial minorities has been the exception, not the 
rule, in Centraland South-eastern Europe. The 
Turk has carried the outrage to its logical con- 
clusion. And to give the Devil his due, the 
Turk has far better reason for expelling the 
Christian minorities than the Christian nations 
have had for expelling national minorities. 
Turkey has been gravely weakened by peoples 
within her borders ready to join with any power 
aiming at her destruction. It is not astonishing 
that she grasps at the opportunity to exercise this 
weakness, ouce for all. 


wish to 
deserves. 


World News About Women. 


The following items of news are culled 
from The Woman Citizen : 
Official Play Director 

Special service in the field of recreation is 
announced by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of labor with the 
appointment to its permanent staff of Martha 
Travilla Speakman, recreation expert. Miss 
Speakman was in charge of the organization 
of play in the schools of Porto Rico, during the 
“Children’s Year” campaign recently concluded 
by the Children’s Bureau. She has also served 
as head of ’Mspérance, a home for French war 
orphans, and participated in the Friends’ Relief 
Work in France and Anbtria. She has directed 
and organized recreational centers, play-grounds 
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and summer camps in various of the 
United States. 

A Woman in the Royal Academy 

New York newspapers report that Mrs, Aunie 
L. Swynnerton has been elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in Londun—the first’ time 
that » woman has been chosen for more than a 
centary. Mrs. Swynnerton has exhibited in the 
Royal Academy for many years. 


parts 


Afghan Women Study Medicine 

A distinct step has been taken in the progress 
ot Afghan women. The International Woman’s 
Suffrage Alliance News Service reports thit a 
Woman's University for the study of medicine 
has been opened in Kabul, the capital of Af- 
ghanistan, with an enrollment of five hundred 
women students. 
Endowment for Mothers 

A Motherhood Endowment Bill has been 
introduced, by a representative of the labor 
party, in the New Zealand Parliament. Starting 
from the basic wage which was calculated for 
the average family consisting of husband and 
wife and two children, the bill proposes to 
give an endowment of ten shillings a week for 
every additional child under the age of fifteen 
years. It also contains provisions relating to 
the maintenance of children who are not under 
the charge of their parents. 





To Buy Back an Empire with 
a Drug. 


We read in The Literary Digest : 


Germany, which has lost all her tropical colo- 
nies, has synthesized a new chemical drug of 
capital importance in tropical medicine ; whereas 
Britain, with the largest tropical empire in the 
world, cares nothing for research of this kind. 
This we have on the authority of The British 
Medical Journal ( Loudon) which believes that 
the position is not one of which Britons should 
be particularly proud. The new drug, which is 
named “Bayer 205,” is fatal to the trypano-some 
the microscopic parasite that is responsible 
for the much-talked-of “sleeping sickness” or 
“African lethargy.” At a recent meeting of 


German medical men, the Government was called . 


upon to safeguard this discovery, and not to grant 
the use of it to other nations except on conaition 
that Germany’s lost colonies should be restored to 


her. We read in the London paper named 
above ! i i 
“The various workers have reported curative 


effects on trypanosofial infections in mice, 
rats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, dogs and horses, 
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A brilliant success has been reported in a 
case of sleeping sickness. The case was of a 
year’s standing, and had been treated unsuc- 
cessfully with arsenic, antimony and emetine. 
Four doses of ‘205’ were given. A few, hours 
after the first dose the fever disappeared, and 
a complete cure appears to have been produced, 
for four months later there were no signs of 
recurrence of the disease. , 

“The drug therefore appears to be of the 
first importance, and the fact that a single 
dose confers prolonged immunity suggests that 
it will be of the greatest value as a propliy- 
lactic. A commission of German doctors is now 
in Rhodesia testing the drug and our knowledge 
as to its action in man will soon be much more 
extensive. The discovery of ‘205 promises to 
mark a great advance in tropical medicine, 
but it is a remarkable fact that Mngland 
should be dependent on Germany for this 
advance in tropical medicine, for at present 
Germany has not a single colony, while Eng- 
land has the largest tropical empire in the 
world. It is not a position of which we have 
any reason to be proud, but its cause is simple. 
Germany appreciates the value of pharmaco- 
logical research, and we do not.” zs 





Japan Keeps Faith. 

The Literary Digest says : 

Those who have doubted the word of the 
Mikado’s Government lave been given some- 
thing to ponder over, it is remarked, in Japan’s~ 
complete restoration of Kiaochau to China and 
the withdrawal, of Japanese troops from Shan- 
tung. The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
( Rep. ) reminds its readers that, besides this 
withdrawal, “Japan is coming nearer to balanc- 
ing her budgets and cutting down her military 
forces to the lowest possible minimum consistent 
with national safety than any other countries, 
with the exception of the United States and 
Great Britain.” The Brooklyn Eagle ( Dem. ) 


‘ expresses a common thought when it says that 


Japan “has become a model for other vations 
that pride themselves upon their liberalism,” 





The Papaya Tree. 


The papaya tree, originally an exotic, 
is now ‘very common in many parts of 
India, Its many actual or possible uses 
are thus described in Chambers’s Journal : 

The fibre in the stem of the leaves and in 
the trank of the papaya-tree presents big possibi- 


_lities, and it should be well adapted, to judge by 
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its texture, colour, and breaking-strain, for twine 
and even sacking of superior grade. 

The unripe papaya fruit yields a maximum 
flow of milky juice, from which is obtained that 
valuable article of medical commerce knowr. as 
papain or papayotin, In South America and the 
West Indies it isa custom, when dealing with 
tough meat of any kind, to wrap it in papaya- 
leaves for from six to twelve hours, after which 
it becomes quite tender, without the leaves in any 


way affecting the properties of the articles so treated, 


The milky juice of the fruit rubbed over meat has 
the same digestive. effect on it, and the process is 
more rapid, requiring about four hours only for 
the meat to become quite tender. Itis said that 
this method is preferable, as a proportion of the 
milk is absorbed by the meat, and the constituents 
contained therein assist in no small degree the 
digestive organs of the consumer. In parts. of 
Africa, and also in some of the West India Islards, 
the digestive properties of the papaya juice end 
leaves are so well recognised by the natives tuat 
they hold a superstitious idea that a papaya-tree 
growing within a radius of fifty yards of cny 
habitation produces relaxing symptoms in its 
occupants, and isa menace to health. In she 
Punjab district of India the papaya fruit carries 
the native name of ‘Castor-Oil Melon,’ demonstra- 
ting thereby its properties as a laxative. 

The unripe papaya fruit makes a superior 
grade of chutney, and wher cooked as a vege- 
table forms an excellent and delicious substitate 
for vegetable marrow. Boiled in syrup, and elso 
when crystallised, it becomes a preserve of frst 

quality, which would hold its own against all 
‘comers in the open market through its fine flavcur, 
digestive properties, and low cost of productioz. 





Central Asia. 
Colin Ross 


two months ago : 


The peoples of Central Asia are determired 
to free themselves from all European tutelage, 
whatever its source. This explains why Mos- 
cow, in spite of its conciliatory policy, is now 
fighting a serious insurrection in Turkestan and 
and Bokhara. It is sending courier after cower 
across the Afghan mountains and the Pamir 
platean to sow seed of discontent in India. 


wrote in Vossische Zeitung 


Girls’ Schools in China. 


The North China Herald estimates tkat 
‘there are now some fifteen thousand girls 
schools, and half a million girl scholars 
in China, 


A Plea for the Republic in 
Germany. 


Thomas Mann, probably the first litar- 
ary critic and novelist of Germany, deli- 
vered an address at the national fete upon 
the sixtieth birthday of Gerhard Haupt- 
mann, Germany’s greatest living poət, 
From this address, we cull some passages 
in praise of the German Republic. 


The Republie, is that not Germany ? Demo- 
cracy, is that not more native to our soil than any 
glittering, jingling, swaggering monarchy ?... 

Democracy is incomparably more truly 
German than any imperial grand opera. 

Young men, my fellow citizens, itis het er 
now. In all candor and seriousness, we are bet:er 
off to-day in all.our misery, in all onr humiliation 
before the world, than we are in those brillient 
days when our overlords represented Germany. 
The old regime was entertaining but embarra s- 
ing. We had to bite our lips to repress a smUe, 
and when we glanced over our shoulders to see 
the expression on the face of the rest of Enrope, 
it was with a flurry of hope that they might 
not hold us responsible for the comedy. But 
they did so none the less, We hoped they world 
distinguish between the true Germany and her 
official figureheads, but they were quite anable 
to do so. Meanwhile we turned away to onr 
own cultural pursuits, gloomily convinced that 
God had predestined us to carry for ever ancestral 
institutions, under which the life of the people 
and the life of the State flowed on in two sepa- 
rate channels, Unity of culture! Can you not 
see thai gleam of hope shining through the dark- 
ness that surrounds us, that promise of eventual 
harmony between our institutions and ourselves ? 
Is not the Republic merely another name for the 
blessed unity of State and Culture ? 





Impressions of An Indian 
Delegate at Geneva. 


Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar’s impressions 
of the third session of the Assembly >f 
the League of Nations at Geneva are 
favorable to that body, He writes `n 
The Asiatic Review : 


Apart from the spectacular aspect of the 
Assembly, which comprised over fifty States of 
the Old and the New Worlds, and drew together 
delegates from all quarters of the globe, fram 
China to Peru, and Norway to Paraguay, tie 
moral significance of the gathering could not `e 
missed even by a casual observer. The reluwe- 
tance of the United States to join the Leagne, 
and the absence of Germany, Turkey, and eyen 
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of Russia, detract in some measure from the 
sphere of usefulness of the League. But making 
full allowance for these drawbacks, which it is to 
be hoped are of a temporary character, the League 
marks an epoch in the history of international 
dealings. For the first time in history the civi- 
lized States, whether small or large, have agreed 
to meet on a common platform and deliberate on 
questions of policy and administration affecting the 
peace and well-being of the world. A sentiment 
of democratic equality pervaded the atmosphere 
of the Assembly. The smallest State has the 
same opportunity for hearing and the same vote 
as the largest. Petty Luxembourg has the same 
voting strength as mighty France, It may even 
be open to question whether a system of repre- 
sentation which gives equal votes to countries 
irrespective of their population and resources 
may not be attended with: some danger of 
sacrifice of the interests of the many to those of 
the few. The possibility of any such risk is 
obviated by the peculiar constitution of the 
League, not, however, without a parallel in 
political constitutions. The constitution of the 
Council assures a permanent position to tle more 
important Powers. Moreover, the decisions of 
the Assembly do not ipso faclo become binding 
upon the member States without ratification 
by them, 

As to the actual work done, the writer 
holds : 

The volume of work turned ont by the 
Assembly and its committees forms a record of 
which it may well be proud. No one could have 
failed to be struck with the absence of narrow 
parochialism among the delegates, with their 
spirit of give and take, their solicitude to reach 
unanimity, and their spirit of caution, which led 
them to postpone decisions rather than adopt 
hasty and perhaps erroneous conclusions. 

Questions specially affecting India, or, for the 
matter of that, any country in particular, were of 
course few. The question of opium traffic was 
originally raised ina form’ which involved the 
possibility of serious injury to Indian fiscal inter- 
ests without corresponding moral benefit to China. 
But the resolution as passed by the Assembly 
avoids any such risk. By far the most important 
resolutions passed by the Assembly were those 
relating to the reduction of armaments, the 
protection of minorities, and the financial succour 
of Austria, The resolution on the reduction of 
armaments was very elaborate and comprehensive 
taking note of all the factors involved in the 
policy, and it marks a milestone in the arduous 
march towards the goal of peace and goodwill 
among the nations. The impatient idealist may 
not be satisfied with the conclusion, but the prac- 
tical politician will welcome the resolution as a 
necessary first step to tife attainment of the ideal. 

e 
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Regarding mandated territories, he gives 
a piece of good news, 


During the discussion of the resolution on the 
administration of- the mandated territories an 
important question was raised by the writer of 
this article with regard to the legal status of the 
“CO” class mandated territories. The discussion of 
this point was rendered necessary by a pronounce- 
ment of General Smuts in South-West Africa 
that the “C” class territories were annexed to the 
mandatory States in all but name. The view 
enunciated by General Smuts is pregnant with far- 
reaching consequences, and itis gratifying to note 
that it was not shared by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. 


Physical Education in the 
Philippines. 
The Playground notes that : 


The Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Director of Education of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Bureau of Education, Philip- 
pine Islands, contains statements regarding the 
beneficial effects of physical education. 

“The average Fillipino school boy of today 
has been so benefited by the physical training 
that he has received as a part of his schooling, 
that from the standpoint of stamina he is far 
superior to the average Filipino school boy of 
the time twenty years ago when onr public 
school system was yet in its infancy and when 
little had been done toward the physical develop- 
ment of the youth of the land. Not only are our 
school boys now learning to take pride in their 
physical well-being, but they are having deve- 
loped in them some of the best of modern ideas 
with reference to such things as recreation, 
sportsmanship, teamwork, and self-control....” 

The manual of physical education outlining 
the courses which are being given requires that 
from thirty to forty minutes a day, shall be 
devoted in elementary schools to such activities 
as marching, calisthenics dancing, impromptu 
games, and group athletics. Inthe secondary 
schools sixty minutes a day sare devoted by the 
boys to military drill, impromptu games and 
group athletics, and sixty minutes three days a 
week by the girls to marching, games, and 
similar activities. 


Á 


History as It Is and Should Be 
Taught. 


Margaret Munsteiberg’s article on the 
above subject in The Forum is summarised 
below, 
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Agnes Repplier recently declared that “of 
all the direct products of education, a knowledge 
of history is most essential.” Who can disagree 
with this? And yet though the possession of 
historic knowledge is undoubtedly not only 
desirable but a source of unlimited inner satis- 
faction, one cannot help wondering why the 
acquirement of such knowledge is often in school 
and even in college such a dreary task. Leigh 
Hunt, I believe, uttered the sentiment that in 
tales and romances he found the serious records 
of life, whereas the histories were frivolous and 
futile. This judgment may not be as paradoxi- 
cal as it seems, if by irivolous is meant super- 
ficial, and by superficial, abstract. 

Professor Haskins of Harvard has defined 
perfectly the aim of teaching history as the 
acquirement of historic-mindedness. If you 
have historic-mindedness, you feel at home in 
any century that you may study. You will meet 
Greek as Greek ; you will walk on the banks of 
the Arno in beatific visions ; you will make 
your courtly bow in the garden of Versailles. 
Can, ever a start in the direction of such full 
and inward understanding be gained from history 
as it is taught in the schools P 

` It comes to this: History, as it is taught in 
the schools, is still chiefly political history. The 
old-fashioned history of wars, dynasties and 
presidents may be expanded to include constitu- 
tional history, possibly even economic history. 
Yet do the politics and trade of a nation repre- 
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sent the whole of its life? And, more import- 
ant still, does the political setting in which 
he moves determine the whole life of a man? 
lf the study of history is the study of 
manas àa willing, hoping, achieving, suffering, 
resignec cr triumphant human being—then the 
study of politics can give no better account of 


‘him than a study of the laws of a club can give 


an account even of its average members. The 
usual teaching of chronological events in the 
sphere of international diplomacy, warfare and 
legislasion, fitted into a system of “underlying” 
and “immediate” causes is enough of an abstract- 
ing process to make historic-mindedness difficult 
to attain. 

In crcer to attain historic-mindecness we 
must understand not only the life of a nation as 
a whols, but the whole life of a nation. And 
this understanding cannot well be obtained 
through the traditional mode of presenting his- 
tory. . The most elementary history teaching 
cannot afford to deprive the historic man of the 
fulness of life. The history—say, of the thir- 
teenth caniury—is the history of religion, of art, 
of literature, of scholastic philosophy, of industry, 
as well as of ecclesiastic and secular politics 
and the same is more or less true of every other 
century. There is no reason whatever why poli- 
tics should be given chief emphasis, even when 
the other Zeatures of national life are mentioned 
or supplied in an appendix. 


SS 


NOTES. 


The Practical Achievement 
of Science. 


The destructive uses to which scientific 
knowledge has been put cannot but pro- 
duce a feeling of revulsion in the minds of 
persons*of a humane disposition, But for 
such sinister uses science itself ought not 
to be blamed. We cannot discard the bene- 
ficial uses of fire on the ground that incendi- 
aries make a criminal use of it. In an 
article, entitled “The Augustan Age of 
Science,” published some time ago in the 
Sunday Times of London, Sir Richard 
Gregory, the editor of Nature ( the most 
important British scientific journal), ob- 
served :— 


32ł3—15 


Every scientific discovery isa possible factor 
of industrial or intellectual development—». new 
tint which may change the color of the whole 
landscape, but meaningless until on the canvas. 
A chronclogical list of such discoveries recorded 
in unrelated succession would be easy to make, 
but would fail to show the points of contact of 
Science with the living world—the new social 
circumstances and expansive thought created 
by new contributions to natural knowledge. 
Through these revelations during the past hundred 
years or so conditions of lifé and views as to the 
history of the earth and of man have undergone 
more revolutionary changes than in all tho ages 
preceding them; and it is mainly to them that 
we propose here to devote gttention. 


In this survey of such scientific dis- 
coveries of “the past hundred years or 





s : : 
so” as have been factors of industrial or 


intellectual development, Sir Richard Gre- 
gory refers to the work of a good many 
eminent scientists, All but two belong to 
Europe and America, and the two who are 
exceptions are Japanese. Their work is re- 
ferred to thus : 


“The Black Death, or Plague, is another 
insect-borne disease, proved in 1894 by two 
Japanese doctors—Yersin aud Kitasato—to be 
caused by a minute vegetable parasite conveyed 
by fleas from rats to men.” 


Sir Richard Gregory anticipates that 
greater scientific discoveries are in store for 
man in the future. His survey can by no 
means be taken -to be exhaustive, and others 
would include some discoveries and discoverers 
omitted by him. But making every such 
allowance, it must be admitted that Asia’s 
modern achievement in science has not been 
commensurate with her size, population and 
gifts. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Asians 
would henceforth play their parts better. 
In a recent article of Sir Richard’s which 
appeared in Nature he suggested that scientific 
men must adopt means to prevent the abuse 
and employment for unworthy ends of the 
discoveries that they had made. There is 
an echo of this suggestion in the concluding 
paragraph of his present study which is 
quoted below. 

In the nucleus of an atom we have an intense 
source of energy, indicated by the terrific velocity 
with which particles are expelled in the disin- 
tegration of radioactive substances. By bombard- 
ing nitrogen gas with these particles Rutherford 
has been able to convert some of itinto hydrogen, 
thus transforming one element into another. A 
new and rich land of promise has been entered 
during the past few years, and the time is 
probably not far distant when the unbounded 
energy of the atoms found in it will be made avail- 
able for all purposes in which power is required— 
constructive or destructive. Coal and other 
forms of fuel will not then be needed, and the 
whole social organization of the civilized world 
will have to be readjusted to meet the new 
conditions. Whether men will prove themselves 
worthy of the argosies of science which will enter 
their ports is not for us to predict, but upon the 


result will depend the future destiny of the 
human race. 


Bongal Retrenchment Committee’s 
Report. 
No provinaial retrenchment committee’s 
report can be quite satisfactory from the Indian 
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people’s point of view. For the biggest item 
of public expenditure in India—amilitary ex- 
penditure—cannot be touched by any pro- 
vincial committee, and in civil expenditure, 
too, the big item of the swollen salaries 
of the All-India Services cannot be touched 
by any provincial one. Therefore, the mem- 
bers of these committees must direct their 
attention to abolishing posts almost all of 
which are held by Indians and to cutting 
down the salaries of Indian Government 
servants. Undoubtedly higher salaries are 
attached to some Provincial posts than are 
necessary. But when the Imperial salaries 
are left intact and when there is a certainty 
that the emoluments of the Imperial servants 
will ke increased by the Royal Commission 
which will soon begin its labours, it cannot 
but appear invidious that practically only 
some Indian public servants are to be sent 
adrift and practically only the salaries of 
Indian public servants are to be curtailed. 

In the official view of the importance 
of services and departments, the military, 
the police, the executive, excise and salt, 
the judiciary, general education, agriculture, 
sanitation, industries, etc., may be mentioned 
in the order of their respective importance. 
There is no doubt as regards the place of 
the first three in the mind of the bureaucracy, 
though there may be some difference of 
opinion regarding the rest. When money is - 
to be given, there is never enough money 
in the public treasury for education, But 
when money is to be taken away, education 
must part with a far larger proportion of its 
inadequate grants than any other department. 
This will appear from the table extracted 
below from the Report of the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee, which we have had to pur- 
chase for one rupee. * 


ESTIMATED 
Department or head. or Ticiease of Lossot 
wings yevenue. Income. 
Rs. Rs. * Rs. 
Major survey and 
settlement YF 4,00,000 A 
Excise and Salt 5,02,200 A A 
Forests 8,700 ni a 
Registration 72,660 20,00,000 ... 
Irrigation is 3,50,000 u 
General Adminis- 
tration. 


Staf and House- 
hold of the Go- 
verner, 


1,20,000 n. a 
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Department of head 


ESTIMATED 


Increase of Loss of 








Savings. revenue. Income. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Members of Coun- 

‘ciland Ministers |/2,16,000 
Legislative Council 27,500 

Secretariat 455,900 
Board of Revenue 25,000 
Divisional Com- 

missioner 5.20,000 
District Adminis- 

tration 4,10,000 
Civil and Sessions 

Courts 11,50,700  1,90,000 
Presidency Magis- 

trates 17,000 
Courts of Small 

Causes 4,800 aie 
Legal Remem- 

brancer ` . 1,500 
Bengal Police 26,28,800 
Calcutta Police 8,138,500 
Education (trans- 

ferred) 35,98,800 vo 6,25,000 
Medical 2,95,500 50, = 
Public Health 

branch 2,76,300 sa AY 
Engineering branch 

( Public Health) 75,600 75,000 n 
Civil Veterinary 

Department 95,550 18,000 i 
Agriculture 2,92,300 oe 800 
Sericulture 19,000 52,000 ; 
Co-operative ; 
- Societies 2,66,600 i 
Development of 

Industries 3,07,300 7,000 
Fisheries - 82,000 i 
Miscellaneous 
. Departments 80,000 r 
Civil Works 8,00.000 Fe 
Stationery and f 

Printing 2,10,000 _ 
Pay of the services 9,00,000 
Holidays, leave, 

and the hill 

exodus 2,10,000 sae 
Travelliag and 

other allowances 7,00,000 
Floating craft 2,00,000 
Rented buildings 

and telephones 1,26,500 
Contingencies 10,00,000 

Total 


1,65,09,710 31,42,090 6,25,800 
Net reduction . Rs. 1,90,25,910. 
-Nore.—T hese figures do not take into account 
the increased pensionary charges 
Committee’s proposals, 


inyolved in the ` 
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With the greater part of the Report we 
agree ; but with many of its recommendations 
and observations we cannot bat find fault, 
It is written throughout in a clear and 
concise manner. Thatis greatly to be com- 
mended. 


The Committee observe : 
“Onr proceedings have been confidential, 


and for this reason the evidence we have received 


has not been recorded.” 


This is a disadvantage from the point of 
view of the public. In the absence of the 
evidence, we cannot judge how far the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the members 
are based on what the witnesses said. More- 
over, when people are told that their evidence 
will not be disclosed, they often speak in an 
irresponsible manner, knowing that their 
statements can never be challenged. The 
proceedings should have been available to the 
public in their entirety. 

Under Irrigation, we do not understand 
why tolls aud fees should be increased. No 
substantial reasons are given. 


We are not in favour of the amalgamation 
of small districts. We would rather have 
them administered in all departments solely 
by provincial service men, 


In the chapter on the administration 
of justice, under the heading “working of 
courts” the Committee say.— 

“A further matter of general complaint which 
we feel obliged to refer to is the dilatoriness 
of the courts. We have been told they spend 
insufficient time in the actual hearing of suits, 
and too much time in chambers.” 

It is not clear which courts are meant. 
Js it meant that civil ‘courts of all classes 
are corsciously dilatory? We have an 
impression that most members of the provin- 
cial judicial service are hard-worked. On 
page 131, it is observed : 

the work of a Munsiff is of a character 
that can, and should, be performed by a cheaper 
agency than the provincial service would provide. 
Members of the provincial service would, of 
course, be Munsiffs as part of their necessary 
training and experience, but-we regard this class 
of judicial work as being of a calibre that can 
be discharged by a subordinate service.” 

Remarks worded in this manner, with- 
out any corresponding remarks with regard 
to any other class of executive or criminal 
judicial officers, are liable fo be resented, 
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as smacking of bias. It would have been 
better if they had been avoided. 

As regards the training of constables 
and men of higher rank, we think all 
grades require training, Economy should 
be observed, but it is a mistake to think 
that only constables require training, as the 
committee practically seem to do. We do not 
understand how “the training required by 
other ranks now attending Sardah may be 
given in the districts.” How and by whom 
would it be given ? 

We recognise that some retrenchment 
has been effected in the police department ; 
but much more can be done in the higher 
ranks of the police services. 

We do not agree that it would not “be 
wise to reduce materially at present the 
number of posts reserved for the Indian 
Medical Service in Calcutta.” Men possessing 
the necessary high professional skill and 
ability according to western standards can 
be secured for the Calcttta posts outside 
the Indian Medical Service at lower salaries 
by advertising. 

We cannot support the abolition of the 
school hygiene branch in its entirety. On 
the contrary, we are for strengthening it. 
Arrangements for clinics: should be made, 
and persistent efforts should be made to 
overcome “the difficulty of inducing parents 
to follow up the inspection of their children 
at school with proper medical treatment at 
home.” K 

As 


regards agriculture, the Committee 
observe : 


“We think that research conducted at the 
Universities should be linked up with the work 
of the research station.” 


Yes, if and when the Universities do any 
real agricultural research work. 

The Committee consider that “an agri- 
cultural college in Bengal to train officers 
for the department is not required.” What 
if other provinces refuse to admit or are 
unable to admit students from Bengal? And 
is higher agricultural education required only 
to train agricultural officers? The Sadler 
Commission recommended the introduction 
of university education in agriculture. 

The Committee- would leave elementary 
agricultural education to the Education 
Department, it being in their opinion wrong 
in principle for thé agriculture department 
to establish elementary agricultural schools. 
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If agricultural education be really given to 
boys and girls in villages, we do not care which 
department gives it and whether it is given 
in the ordinary schools or in special agri- 
cultural schools, But the funny thing is 
that the Committee has practically re- 
commended the severance of the Govern- 
ment’s direct connection with secondary 
and primary, education and yet talks of 
leaving elementary agricultural education 
to .the Education Department. As with 
agricultural, so with technical and in- 
dustrial education, the Committee think 
that “the greatest benefit would accrue 
from placing this subject under the Edu- 
cation Department”! What we want is 
technical and industrial education ; we do 
not much care which department gives it. 

We are against the discontinuance of 
the registration of traffic. Statistics of 
both internal and external trade have a 
value. If “the provincial figures are 
usually issued too late,” let the process 
be speeded up; and if “they are not’ 
entirely reliable,” let greater care be taken 
in their collection and compilation. Statis- 
tics, even when issued late, are useful. 


ence, 


“No leave = to inferior Government 
Servants.” 


On page 132 of the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee’s Report, there is a particu- 
larly inconsiderate and heartless observation 
and recommendation. It runs as follows :— 

“We think, also, that except for special 
reasons, no leave should be granted to inferior 
Government ‘servants if extra cost is thereby 
entailed.” 

The air of superiowty and snobbishness 
combined, which is manifested in this 
sentence, is intolerable. 

Why do superior Government servants 
take leave for? They take leave if they 
fall ill or want a change, if they have 
to attend to family affairs, if they have to 
perform domestic rites, if they want to take 
rest, &c. “Inferior” Government servants 
being also human beings and members of 
society, stand in need of taking leave 
exactly for all these reasons. We do not 
see, therefore, why they are not to get 
leave “except for special reasons.” As for 
the “extra cost” “entailed,” in the case 
of “superior” servants, that cost is often 
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in three or four figures, whereas in the 
case of the “inferior” ones, it is in one 
or two figures. If Government can bear 
the higher cost,- why can it not bear the 
lower? It is these “superior” airs and 
notions that pave the way to Bolshevism. 


The Retrenchment Committee 
and Education. 


Should the recommendations of the Re- 
trenchment Committee be accepted, the 
Education Department would be practically 
improved out of existence. There will be 
little objection to the reduction of the inspect- 
ing staff, as to which. the public has often 
expressed its mind quite clearly, though there 
will certainly be great objection to the entire 

. abolition of the lower grades; but the pro- 
posal to do away with all the mofussil Govern- 
ment colleges and schools seems to be far 
too heroic. When the public clamoured shat 
education should be one of the transferred 
subjects they never dreamt that within a 
couple of years or so the Minister of Education 
would be practically without a portfolio. 
Moreover, if the money to be saved was to 
be applied for providing more urgent educa- 
tional needs, e. g., universal elementary educa- 
tion and the like, a good deal might be said 
in favour of the recommendation. If the sum 

`of Rs. 29,783,800 recommended to be saved, 
represents so much waste, let it be spent in 
more profitable directions for furthering the 
cause of education. But that is not the real 
object of this sweeping and remorseless re- 
commendation. Itis to bring more money 
into the coffers of the Government for run- 
ning its day-to-day administration in its 
‘essential’ departments. It is true we are 
told on p. 120: 


“If our proposals are accepted a moderate 
revenue surplus will be secured, the major portion 
of which will presumably be spent on the activi- 
ties wę are considering [ viz., the nation-building 
activities ].” 

But this “presumably” is not a royal 
pledge, and even royal pledges have been 
broken. Moreover, the Royal Commis- 
sion on the services is sure to swallow up a 
good portion of the “moderate revenue sur- 
plus”. The highly paid Imperial services 
have not been touched, probably because the 
Secretary of State is under a covenant with 
them. ‘To pour oil on an oily head’ isa 
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time-worn maxim In India. But if the Im- 
perial services are sacrosanct, the Indian 
professors in Government employ who are 
going to be deprived all of a sudden of their 
means of livelihood for no fault of their own 
deserve a passing word of sympathy. They 
did not, it is true, enter into a contract with 
the Government, but having been once em- 
ployed by the state, they had every right to 
hope that they would not be discharged ex- 
cept on the usual grounds of inefficiency or 
misconduct. The demoralisation and the 
sense of insecurity following upon their 
wholesale exodus will be sure to tell on the 
other public services, as we shall find out by 
and by. Moreover the deprovincialisation 


. of the Mofussil colleges will probably lead to 


their disappearance, and that cannot but be 
very injurious to the cause of high education. 
The Presidéncy College of Calcutta is sought 
to be retained, by extorting fancy fees from 
rich students in order to provide room for the 
European professors. We do not hold any 
brief Zor the professors of Mozussil colleges. 
We know that of late the professors were 
having a too easy time of it, their working 
hours were few, and they enjoyed long 
periods of rest. The long summer vacation 
of nearly three: months, not needed in any 
other branch of the public service, can and 
should be greatly curtailed, if not dispensed 
with; it was introduced, we believe, for the 
sake of the European members of the edu- 
cational service, so as to enable them to go 
home: and the ‘long hours of leisure, even 
when the sessions are in full swing, intend- 
ed probably to give the professors liberal 
opportunities to cultivate their minds, 
are seldom devoted to that purpose, and 
should be discontinued in the interests of 
the students, who pay fees all the year 
round, but do not get their money’s 
worth in the shape of tuition, and in 
many cases the University course is left 
unfinished or hurriedly gone through. All 
these changes will tend to economy, and 
reduce the number of professors in Govern- 
ment colleges’ in a few years, if new 
recruitment be stopped, except where 
absolutely necessary, by redistribution of 
the work among the existing staff. When 
the cry is that more colleges should be 
opened in the Mofussil to cope with the in- 
creasing needs of the community, to shut the 
doors of the existing’ institutions would be 
false economy indeed. If the suggestions 
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made above do not seem adequate to those 
who are anxious to apply the shears more vi- 
gorously to effect a saving, why, then, the 
I. E. S. may be treated as a close service and 
no new appointments need be made to it, so 
that it may, by mere efflux of time, cease to 
exist. Where a European of exceptional me- 
rit is required to be appointed, he may then 
be engaged on special terms. As for the 
average European memebr of the I. B. 8. the 
country has no need for him, and the justifi- 
cation for his appointment has long ceased 
to exist. But the proposed hecatombs of teach- 
ers, most of them the best products of our 
university, to the exigencies of the economic 
needs of the Government, with the military 
expenditure of India exceeding the pre-war 
budget by more than thirty crores a year, 
would be nothing short of monstrous. It is 
there that the axe should fall, and fall most 
heavily ; but it is one of the bitterest ironies 
of the fate of a subject nation that education 
has to be relentlessly sacrificed to a mad race 
for military extravagance, and next to it, to 
an extravagantly paid bureaucracy, foreign 
in the main, which insists that Indians with 
comparatively small incomes shall starve ere 
they with their princely salaries are made to 
have diminished bank deposits. Many middle 
class families in Bengal will be hit hard 
by the proposed retrenchments and a dead 
level of pauperism, where the professions con- 
nected with law and order alone survive, is 
not exactly the scil where the best flowers of 
civilization will grow. If the retrenchments 
were going to affect high and low alike, they 
need not, in the first place, have trenched on 
the nation-building departments, and, in the 
second place, they would not have caused so 
much justifiable heart burning and acute dis- 
content, 

The Committee have made a dead set 
against training schools and colleges, but have 
prudently left untouched Dow Hill Training 
College for turning out teachers for Buro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian children, because 
that is “Education (reserved)! It is true 
that “many teachers are good teachers by 
nature and commonsense”, but why has this 
argument been applied only to the case of 
Indian teachers? Why could it not be ex- 
tended to the Dow Hill Training College ? 
If the existing training colleges in Calcutta 
and Dacca are nos efficient, that is a case for 
improving, not abolisling them. Through- 
out the report we’have found many instances 
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in which the Committee have declared for 
ending a thing, not for mending it. . As the 
members seem to be practically ignorant of 
the existence of the science and art of edu- 
cation, which has made great progress in the 
west, we would ask them to read chapter xliii 
of the report of the Sadler Commission. 
That body has asserted that one of the prin- 
cipal defects of our schools is the absence of 
trained teachers. And, therefore, they re- 
commended that departments of education 
should be established in the Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca, One of the recommend- 
ations was : 


“(lz) Seven hundred trained teachers should 
be sent annually into the secondary and higher 
secondary institutions. The Universities of 
Caleutta and Dacea should each furnish annually 
100 trained graduate teachers. The remaining 
five hundred should, after passing the inter- 
mediate examination, be trained in Training 
Colleges established by Government.” 


The Committee say :— 


“At the present time money that is badly 
needed to advance general education is diverted 
to the technical training of a few.” 


But can they guarantee that the savings 
recommended by them would be certainly 
spent for advancing general education ? 
But let us concentrate our attention on eco- 
nomy alone, and doing so, we make a present 
to them of the following passage from the 
Sadler Commission’s report, Vol. V, p. 828 :— 


“Recomendations regarding the training 
of teachers. 


“29. A serious deficiency in the numbers 
of well-qualified teachers is the fundamental 
weakness in the system of secondary and inter- 
mediate education. It is also the cause of an 
enormous waste of money and of time. There 
is urgent need in Bengal fot many thousands of 
well-trained teachers, equipped with a sound 
knowledge of what they have to teach and with 
a clear comprehension of the aims and methods 
of a good school... If the teaching were improved 
the school life of the average high school boy could 
be shortened by two years. The amount which 
parents in Bengal would save by this economy alone 
would be not less than 15 lakhs of rupees a year,...In 
addition to this, improved methods of class teach- 
ing in the schools would enable parents to avoid 
in almost every case the cost of private tuition 
for their sons. The amount of this saving we 
cannot estimate, bub it would be very ‘large. 
And these economies would accompany an actual 
advance in the attainments of the boys and a 
material improvement in their mental vigour and 
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physique. The systematic reform of secondary 
and intermediate education in Bengal will be 
greatly reduced by these savings on school fees 
and on private tuition, apart altogether from 
the intellectual and physical advantage which 
it would incidentally secure.” 

We think no case has been made out for 
the abolition of the Gurun Training Schools. 
There is a case for getting a better class of 
men to act as gurus by offering better pay, 
and also a case for improving these schools. 

It is still necessary to have Government 
colleges and schools in the country. Aided 
colleges and schools would not serve the same 


purpose. Government makes a profit out 
of some schools. The Committee state 
( p. 68 ) :— 


“The cost to provincial revenues of the 41 
Government schools is Rs. 11,20,000, whereas 
the grants to aided schools amount to about 
Rs. 8,00,000.” 

These two items alone give usa total of 
Rs. 19,20,000 spent on high schools from 
provincial revenues, But it is stated in the 
Supplement to the Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal for the year 1920-21 that the 
net expenditure on secondary education ‘from 
provincial revenues was Rs. 10,99,645 in 
1919-20 and Rs. 12,85,006 in 1920-21. 

The Committee speak of providing “a good 
education at cheap rates for the children of 
“uropean officers” as a “sound principle” 
(p. 76), (not “bad business,” as Govern- 
ment colleges are said to be ), in connection 
with the Victoria and Dow Hill Schools at 
Kurseong ; but they speak of the Presidency 
College fees as “unduly low” and of the 
Dacca University fees “as ridiculously low.” 
They may or may not be. But why not fix 
a standard and principle and apply them 
justly in all cases? Why this tendency to 
be hard on pupils and students of unmixed 
Indian extraction ? The committee recommend 
that the Presidency College fees should be 
50 pergent, higher. “The interests of poor 
students with ability will be amply safe- 
guarded by the scholarships awarded by 
Government on the results of the Univer- 
sity examinations.” Nothing of the kind. 
The scholarships are very few in number. 
And even if they were more numerous, that 
would not have adequately safeguarded the 
interests of the large number of poor students 
with ability. 
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“The Security Services.” 


The Committee speak of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service 
as “Security Services.’ They are pre-emi- 
nently so from the point of view of those 
Englishmen who consider India as their 
property—their cattle-farm. But from the 
point cf view of Indians, the real security 
services would be an agricultural depart- 
ment which would produce more food, an 
industries department which would produce 
more wealth, a sanitation department which 
would improve the health of the people 
and make them stronger, and an educazion 
department which would make our girls 
and bors enlightened, patriotic and courageous 
women and men. They alone are truly 
protected who can protect themselves. 





Two University Bills. 


The Calcutta University Bill, 1923, 
drafted by Babu Surendra Nath Mallick, 
M. L. €, Member-in-charge, and the Uni- 


versity of Calcutta Amendment Bill, 1923, 
drafted by Babu Jatindra Nath Basu, 
M.L.¢., Member-in-charge, as printed in 
the Bengal Secretariat Press, are before 
us. “Ore of the objects of” Mr. Mallick’s 
“Bill is to improve the financial adminis- 
tration of the Calcutta University. 

The other object of this Bill is to intro- 
duce more of the elective element in the 
constitttion of: the Senate’ with due and 
proper regard to academic interests.” “Pzovi- 
sion has been made to empower the Local 
Governmant to frame rules according to which 
only the first elections, after this Act comes 
into force, have got to be held.” 


The “Statement of Objects and Reasons” 
of Mr. Basu’s Bill runs as follows :— 


“The Bengal Legislative Council passed a 
Resolusion in 1921 for rendering the consti- 
tution of the University of Calcutta more 
popular and for introducing a large elestive 
element in the governing body. This Bil is 
intended to give effect to the desire embodied 
in the above Resolution.” 

Ths introduction of a larger elective 
element in the constitution of the univer- 
sity is the common object of the two 
bills. The two should be amalgamated and 
made into one bill. aes 

Sestion 3 of Mr. Mallick’s Bill runs 
as follows : 
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“In section 15 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1857, for the words “such fees” the 
words “all fees paid to the University and 
all incomes of the University subject to any 
trust” shall be substituted. 

Tf this amendment be carried, the words 
“General Fee Fund” in section 15 of the 
Caleuttta University Act, 1857, -would be 
inappropriate ; the fund should then be called 
General Fund. . 

In Act VIII of 1904, as amended by Act 
Vil of 1921, ‘there is at present no clause 
(e) of sub-section (1) of section 4. If section 
5, sub-section (1) of Mr. Mallick’s Bill be 
carried, the clauses of section 4, sub-section 
(1) of Act VIII of 1904 should be renumbered, 
and then there would be a clause (e). 


As regards the proportion of elected 
Ordinary Fellows, there should be a provision 
for the election of 80-per cent. in the amalga- 
mated bill. The two Bills as drafted appear 
to provide for the election of a smaller pro- 
portion. Mr. Basu’s bill makes the election 
of twenty-two Muhammadan Fellows obliga- 
tory. This we do not like, though we do want 
Muhammadan Senators. Mr. Mallick’s bill 
has no such provision, but makes the nomina- 
tion of eleven Muhammadan Fellows by the 
Government obligatory. This also is an 
undesirable method. The best thing would 
be for Muhammadans to get in by open elec- 
tion. This may take time. But the affixing 
of the stamp of backwardness on a community 
does not appear to be the best way of advan- 
cing the cause of its education. However, if 
the Muhammadan members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council insist on some co-reli- 
gionisis of theirs getting in somehow, 
we would prefer that it should be obligatory 


that a minimum number of Musalman 
Fellows should be elected by Hindu, 
Buddhist, Christian, Musalman and Brahmo 


graduates combined than that they should 
be compulsorily nominated by Government. 
Election in this way would produce greater 
contact between Musalmans and non- 
Musalmans and promote a spirit of friendship 
between them ; whereas obligatory nomina- 
tion by Government would seem to prove 
that Government alone were the friend 
of Musalmans. Of course, if there be no 
provision for the obligatory nomination 
of a certain minimum number of Musalmans, 
and if Government voluntarily nominates 
some of them, therf can be no objection. 
to such a course. 
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Mr. Mallick’s Bill leaves section 7 of the 
Indian Universities Act ( Act VIII of 1904 ) 
relating to registered graduates unaltered. 
But as there ought to be a far larger consti- 
tuency of registered graduates than now, 
that section requires to be amended. Mr. 
Basu’s Bill does this, He gives the vote 
to Doctors and Masters, and to ordinary 
graduates of seven years’ standing. We 
would reduce the period to five. As for the 
fee, he makes it two rupees. We would 
make it one. 

In Mr. Mallick’s Bill, no commercial 

body as such has any power to elect or nomi- 
nate any Fellows. Mr. Basu gives the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce the right 
to nominate two Fellows each. We would 
give a similar right to the Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce also. We believe in making the 
Marwaris interested in the cause of. University 
education. The Faculty of Commerce would 
bea gainer thereby, if not other Faculties 
also gradually, 
_ My. Mallick, by section 8, gives the Govern- 
ment power to “modify the existing regula- 
tions...other than those that are purely 
academic” “after consulting the Senate.” 
The words “other than those that are purely 
academic” show a laudable desire to keep 
the academic freedom of the University in- 
tact. But we are against giving the Govern: 
ment any permanent unrestricted power of- 
what is a sort of legislation. It cannot ordi- 
narily make laws without the consent of the’ 
legislature. So, as regards the modification 
of regulations also, we would provide that 
this should be done with the assent of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 

Similarly, in section 9 of Mr. Mallick’s 
Bill the Government’s power to make addi- 
tions to or alterations in the revised body of 
regulations prepared by the new Senate, or 
Government’s power to make the regulations 
in case the new Senate fails to make them 
within the prescribed period, should b® limi- 
ted as indicated above ; that is to say, Go- 
vernment’s regulations or the Government’s 
additions to or alterations in the new Senate’s 
regulations should have force after and when 
they have received the assent of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. If the Government 
does not make the regulations or any addi- 
tions to or alterations in the new Senate’s 
regulations, the assent of the Legislative 
Council will not be needed. i 
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In the second line of Mr. Basn’s Bill, 
there is a misprint ; “1875” should be “1857”, 

The office of Vice-Chancellor should in 
our opinion be elective. There should bea 
provision to this effect in the amalgamated 
bill. In neither of the two bills is the vote 
given to teachers of high schools as such. Of 
course, if a secondary education board be 
created, the schools would pass beyond the 
jurisdiction of the University. Otherwise it is 
but bare justice that they should have some 
means of influencing the action of the Univer- 
sity. They contribute the largest portion of 
the fee-income of the University and in a 
variety of ways benefit or suffer by what the 
university does. 

For a decade or so, we have made many 
suggestions for University reform. There is 
need for repeating them. But considering 
the objects of the bills before us, we refrain 
from doing so now, as many of them are of an 
academic character. We may mention them 
when the time comes for preparing a revised 
body of regulations. 


—e 


Politics, Patriotism and 
Culture, 


Rabindranath, who gave modern Bengali 
politics some of its most fruitful ideas, is 
blamed for not hurling himself into the vortex 
of current political propagandism. His 

Visva-Bharati, which aims at the creation of 
a centre of national and international culture, 
is regarded in some quarters as an intellec- 
tual refuge from the Sturm. wid Drang of 
politics, where the scholarly recluse may 
spend his days in splendid isolation from 
the realities of life calling for the sacrifice of 
the country’s best manhood in the cause of 
national regeneratiop. It is forgotten that 
patriotism is not confined toa passion for 
politics ; that the country’s regeneration de- 
pends as much, if not more, on cultural 
advancement as on political progress; and 
that a gentre of national culture, such as that 
founded by Goethe and Schiller at Weimar 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
is a potent instrument of that regeneration. 
The following extracts from Lewis’s Life of 
Goethe (1855) will be read with interest in 
this connection : 

“While the great world was agitated to its 
depths by the rapid march of the [French] 
Revolution, the little world of Weimar pursued 
the even tenor of its way, very much as if noth- 
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ing concerning the destinies of mankind were 
then in action. [ This, of course, has certainly 
not been and is not the attitude of Rabindranath 
and his co-workers—Ed., M. 2. ] Because 
Goethe is the greatest figure in Germany, the 
eyes of all Germans are turned towards him, 
anxious to see how he bore himself in those 
days. They see him—not moving with che 
current of ideas, not actively sympathising with 
events ; and they find no better explanation of 
what they see than the brief formula that 
“he was an Egoist”... Weimar could play 
no part in European polities. The men of 
Weimar aad their part to play in Literature 
through which they saw a possible re-gencration. 
Believing in the potent efficacy, they devoted 
themselves with patriotism to that. A glance 
at the contribution of German will show how 
patriotism had noble work to do in such a canse. 
[Here follows a description of the state of Ger- 
man literature of the day, full of superstition anc 
sentimentality, appealing merely to the outwara 
sensibilities, and devoid of oviginality.]...It was 
in this state of things that Schiller conceived 
the plan oža periodical—Die Horen—memorahle 
in many ways to all students of German litera- 
ture. Goethe, Herder, Kant, Fichte, the Hum- 
boldts, Klopstock, Jacobi, Kugel, Mayer, Garve, 
Matthisson, and others were to form a phalanx 
whose irresistible might should speedily give 
them possession of the land. “The more the 
narrow interests of the present,” says Schiller. 
in the announcement of this work, “keep the 
minds of men on the stretch, and subjugate 
while they narrow, the more imperious is the 
need to fre2 them through the higher universal 
interest in that which is purely Auman and re- 
moved keyond the influences of time, and thus 
once more z0 re-unite the divided political world 
under the banner of Truth and Beauty.”-—Bouwk 
Vi, Chap 1. 

In a later book, we find the fallowing :— 

“Luden came to him to speak of a projected 
journal, the Nemesis, which was to excite the 
nation’s hatred of France. Goethe dissuaded 
him. “Do not believe,” he said, after a pause, 
“that I am. indifferent to the great ideas-——Free- 
dom, Fatharland, and People. No; these ideas 
are in us: they form a portion of our being 
which no one can cast off. Germany is dear to 
my heart. I have often felt a bitter pain at the 
thought that the German people, so honourable 
as individuals, should be so miserable as a whole. 
A comparison of the German people with other 
peoples awakens a painful feeling, which I try 
to escape in any way I can; and in Art and 
Science I have found such escapes; for th 
being to the world at large, ‘and before them 
vanish all the limits of*nationality. But this 
consolation is after all but a ptor one, and is no 
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compensation for the proud conviction that one 
belongs to a great, strong, honoured, and dreaded 
people.” He spoke also of Germany’s future, 
but he saw that this future was still far distant. 
“For us, meanwhile, this alone remains: let 
every ohe, according to his talents, according to his 
tendencies and according to his position, do his 
utmost to increase the culture and development of 
the people, to strengthen and widen it on all sides, 
that the people may not lag behind other peoples, 
but may become competent for every great action 
when the day of its glories arrives,” Very wise 
words, however unpalatable to enthusiastic 
patriotism.” —Book VIT, Chapter 5. 


Report of The Indian Fiscal 
Commission. 


The Report of the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion, which was issued some time ago, consists 
of two parts, namely, the majority report and 
the Minute of Dissent. The majority report 
is, in fact, the main report. It is signed by 
ali the eleven members, five of whom 
having done so subject to a Minute of Dissent. 
The Commission may thus be said to have 
been divided into two groups, the majority 
consisting of the four European members, 
the Hon. Sir Edgar Holberton, President of 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce, Sir Mon- 
tagu Webb, Member, Legislative Assembly, 
Mr. R. A. Mant, os.1., 1c.8., and Mr, C. W, 
Rhodes, President, Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
together with the two Parsi members, the 
Hon. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Professor 
J. C. Coyajee, of whom the latter is a Govern- 
ment servant, and the minority consisting of 
five Indian members, namely, the Hon. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, Member, Executive 
Council Bombay, President, Mr. T. V. Se- 
shagiri Aiyar, Member, Legislative Assembly, 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly, Mr. Narottam Morarji, Mill- 
owner of Bombay, and Mr. G. D. Birla, 
Millowner and merchant, Calcutta. Mr. J. M. 
Keynes was unable to join the Commission 
and his place remained unfilled. 


Constitution of The Commission. 

The way in which the Commission was 
constituted certainly left much to be desired. 
In this matter Bengal had special reasons to 
feel aggrieved, From „the fiscal point of view 
the two most important provinces in India are 
obviously Bengal and Bombay. So far as 
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Bombay was concerned, it could not be said 
that it was not adequately represented on it, 
About Bengal one cannot, however, say the 
same thing. This affront to Bengal was due 
to many unhappy circumstances. The chaotic 
condition of public life in the province, 
coupled with the fact that the representatives 
of Bengal on the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly have not been able to 
make any impression on either the Govern- 
ment of India, the Indian Legislature, or the 
general public, as also the lamentable fact 
that Bengalis do not occupy a conspicuous 
place in Indian business circles, may be said 
to be responsible for this relegation of Bengal 
to the cold shade of neglect. 

Though the constitution of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission was not an ideal one, it has 
to. be borne in mind that this was the 
first occasion when'a Commission entrusted 
with the determination of a policy of 
first rate importance from the national 
point of view had not only a majority 
of Indian members on it, but that it had 
also an eminent and patriotic Indian to 
guide its deliberations. The Commission 
afforded a rare opportunity to the idian 
members, who, as has been said, formed the 
majority, to voice the feeling of their conntry- 
men in an effective manner in the matter 
under discussion, Had they been able to act 
in concert, the effect of their recommendations 
would have been considerable. It was most 
unfortunate, that the two Parsi members 
betrayed their country and separated from 
the rest of their Indian colleagues. ‘The five 
Indian members, who signed the Minute of 
Dissent, deserve the congratulations of 
their countrymen for the independence and 
courage that they have shown in the perform- 
ance of their duties. e 


Tarifi History and Survey of 
India’s Economic Position. 


The Indian Fiscal Commission wag called 
upon “to examine with reference to all the 
interests concerned the Tariff Policy of the 
Government of India, including the question 
of the desirability of adopting the prin- 
ciple of Imperial Preference and to make 
recommendations,” The members of the 
Commission were unanimous in holding that 
India was suffering froma serious economic 
malaise. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that before they embarked upon their high 
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enterprise to discover a remedy for the deep- 
seated malady that afflicted India they would 
find out its causes. This needed the drawing 
up of an accurate and up-to-date history of 
the tariff system that has existed in the coun- 
try since the advent of the British in India. 
The history of the tariff system in India, 
together with the survey of the economic 
position of the country that they have supplied, 
is nothing more than an apology for the real 
thing. It is not only perfunctory and 
inadequate but is also at the same time to- 
tally misleading. A physician who pays little 
care to ascertain the cause or causes of a 
disease, hardly achieves much success. The 
minority have, of course, endeavoured to put 
things right. But the few observations that 
they have made on the subject serve the 
purpose of a protest and nothing more. 

Referring to the attempt made by the 
majority to justify the fiscal policy that has 
so far been pursued, the minority have no 
hesitation in declaring that they do not 
accept the portion of the report dealing with 
the subject. 


“We believe,” they say, “that the industrial 
backwardness of India is in no way due to any 
inherent defects amongst the people of India but 
that it was artificially created by a continuous 
process of stifling, by means of a forced tariff 
policy, the inborn industrial genius of the 
people. 

“If,” they add, “the Industrial Commission 
had not been debarred from considering the 
question of Indian Fiscal Policy, we venture to 
think that they would have come to the same 
conclusion as is held by the people of India, 
namely, that this result was due to the policy 
of free trade imposed upon India. Ifa policy 
due to ‘vested interests in England which were 
at one time sufficiently powerful to insist that... 
the ( East India ) Company should concentrate 
on the export of raw materials necessary for 
manufacture iu England ( Industrial Commission 
Report Y had not been adopted, the Incian 
artizans, whose skill was recognised throughout 
the world, could have easily adapted them- 
selves” to conditions produced by the advent of 
machinery and the economic history of India 
would have been differently written.” 

It is an accepted Indian view that India 
was at one time a country of great wealth 
which attracted foreign invaders and drew 
to her shores adventurous spirits from Evro- 
pean countries. The majority in the Commis- 
sion seem not to realise the truth of this 
important historic fact. The minority quote 
writers of acknowledged authority and 
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unquestioned impartiality and fairness to snow 
how great India’s economic and indus‘ rial 
position was in the past. 


Economic Helplessness of Indis. 


There can be no justification for the 
inadequate and misleading survey of the 
economie position of India made by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission. It will be remembered 
that Lord Hardinge’s Government had plead- 
ed for a ‘change in the industrial policy of 
India in very definite terms. In a despatch 
addressed to the Secretary of State in 1615, 
the Government of India said : 

“Tt is becoming increasingly elcar thas a 
definite and self-conscious policy of improving 
the industrial capabilities of India will have to 
be pursued after the war unless she is to become 
more and more a dumping ground for the 
manufactures of foreign nations, who will he 
compet:ng the more keenly for markets, the more 
it becomes apparent that the political future of 
the larger nations depends on their economic 
positior. India will consider herself entitlec to 
demand the utmost help which her Government 
can afford to enable her to take her place, so far 
as circumstances permit, as a manufacturing 
country.” 

The Indian Industrial Commission, who 
reported later after a carefully planned 
enquiry and prolonged deliberation, declared 
that the present industrial position of India 
“has becomé in many ways disadvantageous 
to the interests of the country; and that 


-India’s industrial equipment is impaired by 


deficiencies which affect the interests of nation- 
al safety,” and spoke of “the growing 
realisation of the dangers to which industrial 
unpreparedness exposes a nation.” 

The distinguished authors of the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms thought 
that the adoption of a “hold” and ‘ forward” 


policy was “urgently called for” in industrial 
matters, matters “in respect of which consi- 
derations of military security, political 
expediency, and economic advantage are 
coincident, and are in agreement also w:th 
the interests of the Empire as a whole.” They 
‘sounded a significant note of warning. This 
was not uttered a day sooner than was needed. 
They said : i l 

“After the war the need for industrial 
development will be all the greater urless “nlia 
is to become a mere dumping ground for -he 
manufactures of foreigm nations which will then 
be competing all the moro keeftly for the markets 
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on which their political strength so perceptibly 
depends. India will certainly -consider herself 
entitled to claim all the help that her Govern- 
ment can give her to enable her to take her place 
as a manufacturing country; and unless the 
claim is admitted it will surely turn into an 
insistent request for a tariff which will penalise 
imported articles without respect of origin.” 

The economic tendencies that have taken 
shape since the termination of the war fully 
justify the apprehensions to which Lord 
Hardinge’s Government, the Industrial 
Commission, and the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report gave expression. 





Importance of Industrial 
Development. 


Though the history of the tariff in India 
that the Report of the Commission contains is 
extremely meagre and defective and the 
survey of the present economic position’ of 
India that the Commission have made is 
wholly misleading, it has to be admitted that 
the conclusions to which they have arrived 
after a consideration of the particular advan- 
tages which an increased development of 
industries in India may be likely to bring 
appear to be attuned toa different key. T'he 
Fiscal Commission hold that the industrial 
development of India has not been commen- 
surate with the size of the country, its popula- 
tion and its natural resources. They accept 
without hesitation the conclusion drawn by 
the Indian Industrial Commission that 

“The industrial system is unevenly, and in 
most cases inadequately developed; and the 
capitalists of the country, with a few notable 
exceptions, have till now left to other nations the 
work and the profit of manufacturing her valuable 


raw materials, or have allowed them to remain 
untutilised,” 


and fully endorse the observation made by 
the authors of the Report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms that . 


“The economics of a country which depends 
to a great extent on agriculture must be 
unstable.” 


The Fiscal Commission sum 
conclusions in the matter in the 
words : 


up their 
following 


“We have no hesitation in holdinge that such 
a development ( a considerable development of 
Indian industries ) would be very much to the 
advantage of the country as a whole, creating 
new sources of wealth, ehcouraging the accumu- 
lation of capital, enlarging the publie revente, 
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providing more profitable employment for labour, 
reducing the excessive dependence of the country 
on the unstable profits of agriculture and finally 
stimulating the national life and developing the 
national character.” 


Protection or Free Trade ? 


Among the questions discussed by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission the most important 
was whether the existing policy of free trade 
should be continued or a system of protective 
tariffs introduced in its place for fostering the 
development of industries. After carefully 
considering the weight of the arguments on 
both sides, the Commission have come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the balance of 
advantage is heavily on the side of the latter 
course and they recommend in the best 
interests of India the adoption of a policy of 
protection. The Commission feel convinced 
that "protection will bring a very material 
gain to the country.” They think “that India 
will derive very great advantages from 
industrial development, that the conditions of 
a rapid advance are suitable, and that without 
the stimulus of protective duties the advance 
will not be sufficiently rapid.” The Indian 
Industrial Commission, who were precluded 
from examining the question of protective 
tariffs, made a number of very important 
proposals for promoting the development of 
industries. The Fiscal Commission consider 
that however valuable some of these measures 
might be in giving an impetus to industrial 
development, they failed to provide the main 
thing needed, namely, the adoption of a 
policy that would inspire confidence and 
encourage enterprise. This condition, the 
Commission rightly consider, may be expected 
to be fulfilled by the intrdduction of a policy 
of protection. The Commission observe ; 


“India is an agricultural country which 
possesses undoubted natural advantages for 
manufacturing. She produces an abundance of 


raw materials, she has an ample potential supply 
of cheap labour and adequate sources of power ; 
and the establishment of two great manufacturing 
industries shows that she is capable of turning 
these natural advantages to use. We have been 
told by many witnesses that the chief obstacle 
to a more rapid development of industries in 
India is a certain want of confidence among the 
owners of capital. The practical protection afforded 
by the war hada stimulating effect on many 
Indian industries. But this protection, and such 
incidental protection as is yielded by bigh revenue 


t 
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duties, lacks the assurance of permanence and 
fails to give the sense of security.” 





The Majority View. 


Though the members of the Commission 
are unanimous in recommending the adoption 
ofa policy of protection in India there Ba 
wide divergence of opinion among them about 
the character of protection to be applied and 
the method of carrying out the protective 
policy. This unanimous decision to introduce 
a fundamental change in the tariff policy of 
the country is undoubtedly a signal victory 
for the agitation started more than forty 
years ago by farsighted and patriotic Indians 
for introducing such a thing in the best 
interests of India and continued and support- 
ed all these years by informed Indian public 
opinion. The majority have, 
qualified their scheme of protection with such 
conditions and provisos as to render it wholly 
infructuous, A close examination of their 
recommendations will make it aboundantly 
clear that theirs is really a policy of masked 
free trade, devised to hoodwink the people. 
The formula on which they base their propo- 
sals runs thus : 


“We recommend in the best interests of 
India the adoption of a policy of protection to be 
applied with discrimination along the lines 
indicated in the Report.” 


And then they lay down conditions and 
suggest reservations which leave no room for 
doubt as to the actual character of their 
recommendations. In the opinion of the 
majority these conditions require to be 
fulfilled, in the first instance, by an industry 
before it can claim protection. ‘These are : 


(1) “The industry must be one possessing 
natural advantages, such as an abundant supply 
of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient supply 
of labour, or a large home market.” 

(2) “The industry must be one which 
without the help of protection either is not likely 
to develdp atall or is not likely to develop so 
vapidly as is desirable in the interests of the 
country.” 

(3) “The industry must be one which 
will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection.” 

There are besides certain subsidiary comditions 
which “though, as in the case of the three 
conditions stated above, essantial elements in an 
ordinary claim for protection, should nevertheless 
be regarded as factors favourable to the grart 
of protection.” 


however, . 
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Ore cf these subsidiary conditions is that 
tariff protection should not as a rule be 
granted to new industries. Another is to 
confina tariff protection to industries ‘in 
‘which the advantages of large production 
can be achieved.” These proposals are 
further supplemented by recommendations 
with regard to excise policy, export duties, 
the question of Imperial Preference, the use 
of foreign capital, and the constitution of a 
Tariff Board whose duties will be, inter alia, 
to investigate the claims of particular 
industries to protection, to watch the opera- 
tion of the tariff, and generally to advise 
Goverrment and the Legislature in carrying 
out the policy indicated, which militate 
against a.l ideas of a sound and rational 
system of protection to Indian industries. 


ne 


The Minute of Dissent. 


The President of the Commission along 
with his four Indian colleagues have very 
naturally, under the circumstances, been 
obliged to record their dissent from the policy 
recommended by the majorisy. The minority 
are not only not in agreement with the views 
of the laster in matters of excise, foreign 
capital, Imperial Preference and the constitu- 
tion of the Tariff Board, but there appears to 
be a vital difference between the two sections 
of the Conanission even on the main question 
of protection. The minority explain their 
position in the following words with which 
they bezin their Minute of Dissent : 


“The reasons which have moved us to write 
a dissenting minute may be stated in a few 
words : 

(a) The main recommendation has been 
hedged in by conditions and provisos which are 
calculated to impair its utility. 

(b) In places, the language employed is half- 
hearted and apologetic. 

(c) Weare unable to agree with the views 
of our colleagues on Excise, Foreign Capital, 
Imperial Preference and the constitution of the 
Tariff Board. 

2. Cur first objection is tothe statement in 
the. Report that “we recommend a policy of 
protection to be applied with discrimination 
along the lines of the Report. To formulate a 
policy im these words is open to objection 
because 

(i) tn the first place, it mixes up policy 
with procedure. 

(i) In the second plawe, Ly emphasising the 
method of carrying out the policy, the vital issue 
of the problem is obscured. 
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(iii) Inthe third place, it ignores the fact 
that every country applies Protection with 
discrimination suited to its own conditions. 

(iv) Fourthly, in our opinion, the outlook of 
our colleagues is different from ours. We do not, 
therefore, feel justified in subscribing to the 
view that Protection should be applied with 
discrimination “along the lines of the Report.” 

In oar opinion, there should be an unqualified 
pronouncement that the fiscal policy best suited 
for India is Protection.” 


The dissenting members consider that the 
conditions laid down by the majority are too 
stringent. These cannot but entail consider- 
able delay in giving effect to the policy of 
protection which the Commission have 
unanimously recommended and are likely to 
produce very inadequate results, while what 
is essential is that immediate steps should be 
taken to adopt “an intense policy of industri- 
alisation.” The difference between the views 
of the two sections is as poles asunder. This 
is explained in the following extracts from 
the Minute of Dissent : 


“It is necessary to make it clear that while 
the policy of protection should endure till the 
goal is reached, discrimination must vary 
according to the circumstances for the time being 
and should not be applied rigidly along the 
lines indicated in the Report. We may point 
out here that while we want India to rise to a 


commanding position in the matter of her 
industrial development under the policy of 


protection, our colleagues anticipate as a result 
of the qualified policy which they recommend 
that ‘India for many years to come is likely to 
concentrate on the simpler forms of manufactured 
goods.’ A policy which is likely to lead to this 
result for many years to come is not and cannot 
be acceptable to the people of India.” 

“We may emphasise the fact that we desire 
immediate effect to be given to the policy recom- 
mended by us in order to achieve the object in 
view as early as possible. India’s dependence upon 
agriculture has found her in serious economic 
difficulties. Through the operation of world 
causes, the cost of living has enormously increased 
during recent times and there is u great amount 
vf misery prevailing in the land. The revenue 
neads of the country have enormously increased 
and taxation has been raised to an unbearable 
level. It is, therefore, essentially necessary that 
immediate steps should be taken to adopt an 
intense policy of industrialisution to ensure the 
creation of new sources of wealth, encouragement 
for the accumulation of new capital, enlargement 
of putlic revenues: andeproviding more profitable 
employment for dabour.” 

“We would place before the country the goal 
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to be aimed at, namely, that India should attain 
a position of one of the foremost industrial nations 
in the world, that instead of being a large 
importer of manufactured goods and an exporter 
mainly of raw materials, she should so develop 
her industries as to enable her within a reasonable 
period of time, in addition to supplying her own 
needs, to export her surplus manufactured goods. 
With the naturaladvantages which India possesses, 
itis by no means difficult to reach this goal at an 
early date.” 


Once it is agreed that a system of protec- 
tion is needed for the development of 
industries, one must see that the measures 
adopted to give effect to that policy are such 
as are likely to afford real protection to our 
industries. The scheme of protection form- 
ulated by the majority does not satisfy this 
essential condition. The dissenting members 
appear, however, to have taken the right 
view in the matter and their proposals deserve 
whole-hearted support. “We all sincerely 
hope and trust,” said His Highness the Aga 
Khan ina recent address in Bombay, “that 
the splendid ideal placed before the nation in 
the minority report of the Fiscal Commission 
in brilliant words that India may holda 
commanding position as one of the industrial 
countries may come true.” If Indians are 
true to their motherland, there can be no 
doubt that His Highness’s hope will be 
realised, The policy advocated by the 
minority is a policy which has been adopted 
with success by the most important among 
the industrial countries in the world for the 
development of their industries, and we do 
not see why India should not profit by the 
experience of those countries. è 


“The Natural Refiex”. 


That a proper development of industries 
in a country is advantageous to its people is 
a proposition so simple and so self-evident 
that it does not require any elaborate demon- 
stration, There are, however, people who 
fear that any material development of our 
industries would result in a reduction in the 
Indian demand for British goods and that 
this would ultimately injure the manufacturing 
industries of the United Kingdom. These 
people are naturally anxious that instead of 
developing her industries India should devote 
her energies to the production of raw 
materials and supply these as cheaply as 
possible to Britain in order to enable her to 
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obtain the maximum profit. This explains 
why whenever any measure is contemplated 
or taken for promoting industrial develop- 
ment such people raise a hue and cry and 
endeavour to hoodwink the people of India 
by arguing that India would benefit more by 
agricultural improvement than by developing 
her industries. That this outcry is not based 
on philanthropie motives has once and again 
been proved beyond doubt. This is again 
demonstrated now by the attitude of most of 
the English critics of the recommendations 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission. 


Sir Charles Hobhouse, Chairman of the 
Commercial Corporation of London and 
Chairman of the General Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, United 
Kingdom, in an fnterview to a British press 
representative, is reported to have said that 
“the natural reflex” of the introduction of a 
system of protective tariffs, which would 
stimulate industrial development in India, 
“will be an immense fall off in the demand 
of British goods” and that “any such falling 
off is bound to exercise a disastrous effact 
upon British employment.” Sir Charles 
added : 


“Nor is the question confined merely to the 
manufacturing side of our industry. It is bound 
to affect adversely British shipping, banking and 
general business organisations both in the coun- 
-try and in India.” 


The view to which Sir Charles Hobhouse 
gives expression is repeated by an important 
British journal, “The Financial Times”. It 
Says :. 

“If India were entirely independent and 
capable of providing sufficient capital to finance 
her own industries, an independent economist 
might fairly say that he adoption of this policy 
—leaving all political considerations out of ac- 
count—was probably India’s wisest course. But 
that is not the case. The greater part of Indian 
industrial activities is based on British capital, 
and the introduction of a protective tariff would 
be a serious hamper to our trade.” 

These alarmists, however, choose to ignore 
the fact that though the greater indus- 
trialisation of India will undoubtedly diminish 
British exports in some directions, it will 
increase India’s power to buy such British 
‘goods as she cannot produce ; for she will 
grow richer by industrialisation. 
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Attitude of the British. 


The extracts quote¢ above illustrate the 
attitude of the average Britisher, whether 
resident in India or in his own. country, 
towards industrial development in India. 
We have had innumerable examples typifying 
this attitude since the advent of British rule 
in India. Among such recent instances one 
has very appropriately been referred te by 
the Indian Industrial Commission. The 
Commission speak of a Memorandum submit- 
ted by the Madras Government, and state : 


“From this memorandum it will be seen shat 
step by step the Madras Government committed 
themselves to an increasingly active policy 
for the promotion of industries. Hand-lbom 
weaving was greatly developed, the chrome 
process of manufacturing leather was introdcced, 
irrigation by pumping was started and boring 
for water was undertaken ; in addition, an 
organisation was created for assisting private 
indiviéuals to instal power-driven machinery and 
plant. These numerous activities aroused the 
opposition of the local European commercial 
community, who interpreted them asa serious 
menace to private enterprise and an unwarrantable 
intervention on the part of the State in matters 
beyond the sphere of Government: on the ovher 
hand, she Indian public approved of the policy 
which bad been pursued,” 

The original policy of the East India 
Company and the British Parliament, as the 
late Romash Chandra Dutt said, was to make 
India subservient to the interests of Great 
Britain and to make the Indian people grow raw 
produce only, in order to supply material for 
the looms and manufactories of Great Britzin. 
There is ample evidence showing that she 
attituce of the average Britisher towards 
India in this matter has not undergone much 
change since the early days of England’s 
connection with this country. 

Tha introduction of free trade along with 
the industrial policy followed by the British 
Government in India has had the effect of 
completing the ruin of the indigenous 
industzies of the country and reducing her to 
her present position of utter helplessnass 
and abject dependence in the economic sphere. 
By what process India has been broughi to 
this stag2 is nowa matter of history. No 
endeavour, however clever and artful, to 
distort or misrepresent indubitable facts can 
now conceal them. Even so great a freetrader 
as Cobden was constrained to admit that the 
manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
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looked upon India and China as fields of 
enterprise which could only be kept open to 
them by force. Ina statement made in the 
Heuse of Commons in 1909 a Liberal mem- 
ber of the British Parliament did not feel any 
hesitation in expressing his “great satisfac- 
tion” that the British Government had at 
lergth determined to do something to uphold 
British commercial interests by the placing 
of gunboats on the internal waterways of a 
certain country for the protection of British 
trade. And yet itis repeatedly dinned into 
our ears that free trade has been introduced 
for altruistic purposes and that it exercises 
a uniformly pacific influence. In view of the 
fact that a vigorous and persistent propa- 
ganda has been set on foot since the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission for preventing the introduction 
of measures that might stimulate industrial 
development in the country, ib is imperative 
that public-spirited Indians should resist 
this movement with all the resources at their 
command, 


mana 


Collection of Manuscripts for 
Visva-bharati. 


We gladly publish and draw the attention 
of the public to the following letter, which 
we have received from Visva-bharati :— 

Realising the -urgent necessity of preserving 
old manuscripts of Sanskrit and vernacular 
literature from destruction and disappearance 
from India, Visva-bhacati has undertaken to 
collect, edit and utilise them for public benefit. 
Mr. R.A. Sastry, late of the Baroda Library, has 
generously volunteered his service and is ready 
to travel throughout India for this purpose. 
Baing aman of vast experience in this line of 
work, he hopes to collect a large number of rare 
manuscripts scattered in obscure and out of the 
way villages, often in the possession of illiterate 
persons. We earnestly hope that Mr, Sastry 
will be helped in his mission by those of our 
countrymen who are conscious of. the importance 
of this object. Itis needless to say that any old 
manuscripts sent to us that have a literary or 
historical interest, will be gratefully received by 
our institution and preserved in Visva-bharati 
Library in Shantiniketan with proper care. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 





The Exhibition at Gaya. 


There was a time when an industrial 

exhibition used to ‘be held in connection 
. + + . =: 

with the Congress, This practice has been 
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revived in recent years. But it is confined 
to different kinds of cloth. At Gaya last 
year, according to Young India, 

The Kbaddar Exhibition was a great success 
from all accounts. Many claim it to have been 
more successful than the Ahmedabad Exhibition. 
It was strictly restricted to hand-spun and hand- 
woven articles. No mill-made Swadeshi was 
allowed. Silk and woollen as well as numerous 
varieties of cotton Khadi were exhibited. There 
were Silk exhibits from Assam, Bhagalpur, 
Murshidabad and Bilaspur, woollen goods from 
Kashmere, Ludhiana, Bikaner and Bilar centres 
and cotton Khadi goods from all parts of India. 
The chief feature was that the finest productions 
exhibited were also shown in the process of 
manufacture. Demonstrators had come from 
Kaskmir, Assam, Bhagalpur and Andhra. Dr. 
P. ©. Ray’s assistants had come from Bengal 
and demonstrated indigenous dyeing processes. 
There were also printing and dyeing demonstra- 
tors from Ajmere, Jeypore and Baroda. 

The popularity of the Exhibition was proved 
by the number of visitors, of whom there were no 
less than 50,000. The Exhibition authorities 
sold Rs. 7000 worth of four-anna tickets, besides 
admitting a vast number of visitors free of 
charge. 


National Week Activities. 


As in previous years, the last week of De- 
cember last was marked by gatherings of a 
political, social, religious, scientific and econo- 
mic character, held in different towns. Gaya 
being the town where the Congress met, the 
largest number of gatherings had met there, 
and the crowds were vast. Thongh Gaya is 
situated in a province where purdah prevails, 
the women delegates and volunteers moved 
about freely among the vast crowds, which 
made way for them respectfully. There were 
gatherings at Nagpur, Lucknow, Madras and 
Lahore also. Some of the proceedings ‘of 
these assemblies we may be able to notice in 
future. That so many men and women came 
together at considerable sacrifice of money, 
time and convenience is a matter for congra- 
tulation, betokening a national awakening. 
But their sacrifices do not bear adequate fruit, 
because there is not throughout the year acti- 
vities in accordance with the resolutions 
passed in the various assemblies. Greater 
attention requires to be given to sustained 
efforts. 
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The Ulemas. 


Like other inhabitants of “India, the 
Muhammadan ‘theologians have -every right 
to. express ‘their ` opinions on all masters 
of public interest. And, in our view, it 
is only proper that the unchanging spiri- 
tual verities underlying all systems of faith 
should -govern’ men’s conduct in all matiers. 
But: we do. not believe’ that the ancient 
religious . teachers ‘of any ‘religious com- 
munity . could have anticipated all .the 
changing events and circumstances -of 
future--history and laid down: in an mer- 
ring.:manner how men should act in view 
of them. Therefore,‘ the opinions of she- 
ologians. like the Ulemas on current events 
and policies. are entitled to weight only to 
the extent that they conform to reason 
and to universally admitted moral and spiri- 
tual principles. Í 


. Repudiation -of Future National 
sorts ss Debts. ck 

Much ridicule has been poured on the 
resolution ‘of the Jongréss whieh os 
repudiates the authority of the legislatures that 
have been, or may be formed by.the Government in 
spite of the national boycott of said institutions 
in future to raise any loans or to incur any Habi- 
lities on behalf of the -nation, and notifies to the 
world. that. on the attainment of Swarajya the 
people of India, though- holding themselves liable 
for all-debts and liabilities rightly or wrorgly 
incurred .hitherto by the Government, will not 
hold themselves bound to repay any loans or 
discharge any liabilities incurred on and after 
this date on the authority or sanction of the so- 
called legislatures brought into existence in spite 
of the national boycotf. - 

It would -have been. better if this reso 
lution had been considered by the Al- 
India Congress Committee. and by she 
Provincial. Congrees Committees and then 
brought before the next session of ihe 
Congress in a better form agreed upon by all. 
As the attainment of Swarajya is in the 
womb ‘of: futurity and. may. be , indefinitely 
postponed on account of our incapacity 
and want of zeal and wisdom, it may 
appear’ preposterous to say now what we 
will do after it has been attained. And 
it may be urged, therefore, that we should 
concentrate our’ ‘attention on attaining 
Swaraj instead of spending even a small 
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part of it in telling people .what we intend 
to do-when. we have become self-ruling.: ” 

All this may be admitted. At the sume 
time we cannot admit that we have no right 


.to say that we.are not in the least responsible 


for the debts recklessly incurred for keep- 
ing up extravagantly paid . establishments 
and for maintaining an army..and fighting 
wars mainly for British imperial purposes. 
Tt woule- have been dishonourable if the Gon- 
gress- bad repudiated.past, debts ; but the re- 
pudiat:on of future debts is not at all-dishon- 
ourable, though it may be thought impolitic, in- 
expedient, unwise, ete., etc.. on 

In stzict logic, no representative assem ly 
in any country.is competent to .speak for all 
its inhabitants unless there:is universal male 
and femele suffrage there. But so far as India 
is concarned, the Congress delegates are un- 
questicnably -more representative,.of India 
than the National Liberal Federation, «he 
Council of State, the Legislative Assembly 
aud the Provincial Councils combined. It 
is, therefore, ridiculous to say that rhe 
Congress is not the real voice of India. 
Logically, it is not the voice of all Indians. 
But aceording to the same sort of logic, the 
claim cf any other person or gathering or 
group of ‘persons to speak for India, is 
far less. . 

It has been argued that as we continue to 
pay tases to Government and ‘obey its laws, 
and thereby support it indirectly in its ex- 
travagance, it is not consistent on onr part 
to repudiate the debts that may be incurred 
by it. We admit that the. most effective 
means of checking the extravagance of 
Government is to stop paying taxes. But we 
do not admit that because that means has 
not yet ben adopted, no other means should 
be resorted to. It is also true that if the 
repudiation resolution be taken seriously by 
those Indians and foreigners who lend money 
to Government, Government will have to pay 
higher interest for its future loans, and this 
enhanced “interest will have to be paid in the 
last resors by the tax-payer. But we knew 
that punitive. police taxes have had to be 
paid by large numbers ‘of innocent villagers 
and townsmen because of quite legitimate 
civic struggles. Can it be argued, therefore, 
that for tEat reason the civic struggles them- 
selves should not have been engaged in ? 

Opinions may differsas to the ‘timeliness 
of the resolution or otherwise, or as to its 
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wordiig, or its political expediency ; but 
we firmly believe that the people of India 
have an unquestionable right to say in 
sine form er other that they are not in 
the least morally responsible for the re- 
payment of debts which- they think are 


not being incurred in their interest and 
with ther consent. The rulers of India 
may think that the Congress delegates 


took themselves too seriously ; but if they 
have ary statesmanship they should .be 
able to read aright the temper of the 
people in this resolution and shape their 
policy accdrdingly. For it is as-certain as 
that day follows night that those who 
are despised and ridiculed to-day will be the 
masters of the situation to-morrow, 


“Can Famine Be Prevented 

Mr. O. F. Andrews, has, in pursuance of 
his noble mission of alleviation of luman 
suffering, visited the flood-stricken areas in 
north Bengal, and has written four letters to 
the press embodying the results of his visit. 
We have to write this note before the publica- 
- tion of all his letters: But from what we have 
read iteppears'that famine can be prevented 
if there be a timely supply of sufficient 
quartities of seed-grains. If there be not 
such a supply, famine would be inevitable. 
Bott the people and the Government should 
- do their utmost to render help in the direction 
suggested. ` . 

Mr. Andrews states that the volunteers 
who are giving help are all Hindus and the 
villagers who are getting help, mostly 
Musalmans, love, respect and have confidence 
in thos) who are helping them. “There 
seems to be no feeling of religious distinc- 
tion here at all in this humanitarian work.” 





“The Calcutta Grant.” 


The Times Educational Supplement, which 
the Calsutta University has ‘done its worst 
to ‘ower in the public estimation as an 
enemy of that body, calls it in its latest 
issus. to hand “the greatest corporate in- 
strumeat of both undergraduate and post- 
graduate learning in India.” Heaping coals 
of fire? The . journal: draws attention to 
the bulky character, of the Government 
Grant’ Committee’s feport, “made in spite 
of the very serious financial embarrassments 
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of the University.” On the report itself, the 
journal observes iu part :— 

“Naturally little or no mention is made of the 
severe financial stringency which has crippled 
both the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, and has been felt with especial 
severity in Bengal in the last few years. 

“Tt is remarked that the Accountant-General 
does not state that the University funds have 
been misapplied or misappropriated —‘there havë 
been ne cases of inflated salaries, comfortable hill 
allowances, or unauthorized travelling and halting. 
charges.” But in the exercise . of fiduciary 
responsibility, administration may be unsatis- 
factory without malversation. There may be 
the vice of extravagance.and the error of excessive 
attention to one branch of administrative 
vesponsibility to the neglect of other duties of at 
least equal importance and necessity. This is 
the charge which the Accountant-General of 
Bengal brought against. the Senate, with the 
support of some striking figures.” >. 

“We heartily sympathize with’ the Senate in 
respect to losses of income in the last few years 
due to,circumstanées over which the University 
had no control,...But the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal, also confronted 
with financial embarrassments not of their own 
making, have been compelled to pursue a policy 
of retrenchment and to postpone or abandon 
many projects which are desirable if not absolutely 
necessary in themselves. Educational authorities 
are no more exempt than Governments, or than 
private individuals, from the obligation proverhial- 


‘ly known as cutting the coat according to the 


cloth. The Senate has the stronger obligation 
to follow this unwelcome course since it refuses 
the Government subvention on the ground that 
the conditions laid down would he derogatory to. 


‘an autonomous institution. 


“There is something to he said, however, in 
support of the complaint that successive proposals 
for increasing the amount qf cloth by means of 
higher examination fees have heen rejected”. 


It is also noteworthy that a prominent 
member of the Senate had asked the journal 
to novice the report “expeditiously.” Heroes 
know how to placate |. . 





“A Bankrupt University.” 


His Excellency the Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University has the following to say 
with regard to the article under the above 
heading which appeared some time ago in 
The Times Educational Supplement : 

His Excellency desires absolutely and 
authoritatively to repudiate these assumptions 
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and to remove any misgivings which may exist 
as to the attitude of the Government towards the 
University. The article in question was neither 
written nor inspired by any one in the service 
of any Government Department and the publicity 
Offices had no knowledge `of the article until he 
read it in the Educational Supplement of - the 
Times. Z . 
In His Excellency’s opinion :— . 
Clearly, therefore, there would be xothing 
improper in the Publicity Officer bringixg such 
an article to the notice of the Editors. of leading 
local Newspapers. . : 
“ His Excellency,’ however, feels bound tc admit 
that the covering letter was not happily -vorded 
and in present circumstances he considers that it 
would have been wiser if the reproduction of the 
"article in question had been left to the in_tiative 
_of the Indian Newspapers. 





Accountant-General’s Criticism of 
Government Grant Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

„The Accountant-General. has critic:zed in 
a lucid manner the Calcutta University’s 
Governinent Grant Coumittee’s report. The 


“Statesman has published his criticism. He - 


states that 


So many extraneous matters have been 
brought in the report that they -have the effect 
of clouding the issues relating to the financial 
position of the University. He emphasizes that 
the expansion of the Post-Graduate . Branch, 
without auy consideration of- its- resources, is pri- 
.marily responsible for--the present fmancial 
‘embarrassment. 


We have room for only a few passages 
from the Accountant General’s reply. 


_ , Lastly, the Committee have remarked that 
-the alleged impeyfections of their system of 
accounts have been brought to light only recently 
though the accounts have been examined and 
audited year after year. I should first premise 
that it is the financial administration and not 
imperfections in the system of accounts that is 
responsible for the present bankruptcy. I would 
further draw attention to the previous audit 
reports wherein irregularities after irraetlarities 
have been brought to notice—in which action has 
not been taken by the University. To maeke the 
audit effective it is essential that necessary 
‘instructions should be issued as to the course 
which should be followed, if the University fail 
to remedy or romove the irregularities which are 
noticed in the audit veport. The present state of 
things wakes the audit a farce and the whole 
object of the Acts is frustrated. 
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That the policy of financing the Post-Graduate 
Teaching Branch by passing resolutions trans- 
ferring’ additional contributions to the Post- 
Gradute Fund ‘from. thé Fee Fund when there 
is no available -balance -is a purely mathematical 
conception and the practical effect of it would 
have been apparent had there’ been separate 
bankiiig accounts for the Post-Graduate Teaching 
Vund.and Fee Fund. It would have then been 
realized that the Bank, would not have added 
a pie to the credit balance in the Fee Fund. The 
mistake persists evenin the budget estimates for 
1922-23. | : 

Academic expansion and financial control must 
go hand in hand and while the University is alone 
competent to deal with the former, financial 
control has also been vested in Government under 
section. XV of the Act of Incorporation, and it is 
this aspect of the question which is'now under 
discussion and not the question of interference 
with the academic independence of the University. 
Nor cen audit be charged with criticizing the 
academic policy for pointing out the overgrowth 
of expanditure in the Post-Graduate Branch and 
suggesting its curtailment to bring it within its 
resourzes. ` i 


non, 


Mahatma Gandhi's Health. 

Disquieting rumours persist regarding 
Mahatma Gandhi’s health; though-an_ ofticial 
communication has stated that heis cheer- 
ful and in good -spirits.. The Hindi gave 
publicity to the rumour in the following 
words from-its Bombay correspondent :— 

“Tt is rumoured in certain circles that Mahats 
maji is not only suffering from melancholia, 


but there is some sort of insanity mixed with it.” 


Mr. Gandhi possesses great strength of 
mind and his s@dhand@ has made him able. to 
pass his time in serenity in solitude. But 
his body’ has-been frail and he has heen 
hitherto accustomed to public activity. So it 


-would not be an impossibility, though it may 


be improbable, for his mind to give way. The 
Government should take the greatest care 
of kis ‘health of mind and body. Nothing 


‘but public good can result from allowing 
‘him to be in touch with the outer world. Tf 


any injury result to his health from the treat- 
ment which he has been receiving, the whole 
civilized world would hold the Govermnent 
responsible for what would be considered a 
crine of the deepest dye. 





Bengal M. L. €$ on Retrenchment. 


-- Taking advantage of a resolution fur 
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fixing a day for, discussing the Bengal 
Rëetrenshwent :Committee’s ` report, . some 
Bengal M L. C.’s have -had much, to -say 
on tha report itself. We quote. a few 
senisnees by way .of specimen. Babu Indu 
Bhushan. Dutta observed :— oer ae 
+ Sone of their recommendations were so good 
that it was a.pity the others were so retrograde 
and iripossible. The only explanation that 
occurred to him-was™ that the report seemed tó 
have Leen’ written by two different hands—with 
two diferent views." At the best, it was a com- 
promise report—one set of ideas had apparently 
been accepted ‘because it was’ otherwise impossi- 
ble to get Gpposite views accepted. 
The proposals made by the: Committee fot 
increas.ng thé .revenue were more in the nature 


of the-recommendations of a taxation committed ' 


than: & ‘retrenchment committee. Were’ they 
appointed to suggest new taxation? Whereas 
the Ceatral Provinces retrenchment committee 
had the’ boldness to say- ‘that a poor country 
could: not“ afford to keep the extravagantly paid 
Imperizl ‘services, he was surprised that a coni- 
mittze with Mr. -Suretidranath: Mullick as ‘a 
membe> hed not touched the Imperial services. 
How coulc the Committee say that sufficient 
suitable Irdians were not available for-some of 
the Imperii] services ? S 
Babu'Fanindralal De said :— 


The publie wanted to kuow whether, in a 
country like India, where illiteracy was universal, 
epidem és “raging, and’ agriculture—though the 
principal occupation, still in the most primitive 
form—<t was'concéivable that the first duties of 
the Gorernment ‘were :only ‘to give ‘security, to 
enforce law and order, to collect public revenues 
and previde an efficient judiciary and magistracy. 


Maalvi A. K. Fuzl-ul-Huq declared that 


He considered the. Committees _recoinniend- 


ations ‘ monstrous, mischievous and absurd”. 
The proposed abolition of ` Government 
Edueat:onal Institutions would leave ` the 
Directo: o: Public: Instruction with no instruc- 
tion to direst, and the-Minister in charge of the 
department. in a position similar to the one in 
which the ex-Sultan had been placed at: the 
hands of Mustapha. Kemal Pasha ( laughter ). 
It was ‘tedommended ‘that the Government 
educational” institutions shewld be handed over 
to the _oca. bodies;‘‘but the local bodies had not 
sufficiért fonds “even to attend adequately , to 
sanitation >x” ae = 
Mr. Fuz]-ul-Hug ‘also vigorously ‘condemned 
the Committee’s proposals with ‘regard to 
agricultura: retrenchment. In this department 
too 1b was suggested that the Government should 
withdray: sidderily anid pfematurely; If agricul- 
ture fell practically entirely on non-official 


_ Works,” 
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shoulders, could it. be. said that there wag any 
prospect of the agriéultural institutions of the 
province continuing to flourish as they had under 
the Government ? me 8 ‘ 
_ He could hardly believe his eyes, when he 
read the recommendation that .the Calcutta 
Madrasah should be abolished. Could anyone 
seriously imagine that tle Arabic department of 
the Madrasah, in particular, could be editinued, 
in the Presidency College ? 


Presént Year’s Retrenchment in -` 
Bengal. 

/ According to a stateinent made in the 
Bengal Legislative Council‘by Mr. J. Donald, 
Finance Member, retreiichment amounting 
to nearly half a crore of rupees has been 
effected in the budget provision of - the 
current financial year; Looking at the de- 


‘tails, we find, 4s’ we had confidently expected, 


that the. largest savings—Rs. 7,72,716—are 
in Education !. As -if that subject had been 
more than extravagantly provided for. 
“General Administration”, comes next-~far 
behind education—with Rs. 5,18,730 ; “Civil 
Rs. 5,00,000; Police, only Rs. 
3,39,824 ; Industries, Rs. 2,96,846 ; Agricul- 
ture, Rs. 257,648 ; &c., &c. f i 


' Bombing in Waziristan. 
The Nation and The Athenaeum- thinks 
that - ; 


the natives of. Waziristan must be regretting 
that the Germans accustomed the British to 
the bombing of defenceless ` towns; indeed, it 
looks as if our army had been induced to 
regard the successful bombing of dwelling- 
places as quite a normal form of war. “A 
total of sixteen and a-half tons of bombs 
were dropped on enemy villages,” says a 
message, apparently official, from India. 

The paper recalls “that: when an air- 
man during recent troubles in India fired 
on children coming out of school, it" was 
pomted out that, from a_height, it was 


` really impossible’ to distinguish children at ‘ 


play from an illegal gathering.” And there- 
fore “when bombs are exploded on cottages 
and huts “fof the Waziris ]” The Nation 
ironically expects that “no doubt care is 
taken .that women and children -are 
never killed.” po S 
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* Egyptian “Independence”: 

Commenting on Lord Allenby’s New-Year 
proclamation to the Kgyptian people The 
Nation and the Atheneum observes : 


What, the, Government and Lord Allenby” 
apparently do not realize is that our policy aml 
acts during and since the ,war make us suspect 
with all “subject peoples.” It is acts, not pro- 
clamations, which will convince them of ovr 
sincerity. Lord Allenby states that on February 
28th, 1922, he “announced the termination of the 
British Protectorate and the establishment m 
Egypt of an independent sovereign state !’ A 
year has passed, but in fact the Protectorate hes 
[not been terminated, and Egypt is not an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. The country is still 
governed by Lord Allenby under martial law, 
and, by his command, the leading Egyptian 
politician.is exiled. 

So this British weekly lays it down that 

The right policy in Egypt is, if we are gow 
to grant independence, either to do it or to say 
quite clearly when and how we will do it. The 
wrong policy is to say thatywe have done it when 
we have not done it, and then to complain thet 
Egyptians doubt our sincerity. 








































Transfer of Imperial Records 
to. Delhi. 


Referring to a convincing letter on the 
subjeet in its columns, The Indian Daily News 
uite correctly and justly observes :— 

Mr. J. ©. Sinha, Lecturer in History and 
Economics, Calcutta University makes outa 
strong case against the transfer of the Imperial 
Records Office and Library to Delhi. The 
historical records are Calcutta’s own property 
and inseparably associated with it and it has, 
therefore, every right to oppose their removal to 
the Hardinge capital. They are quite in their 
place in Calcutta, accessible to all research 
workers and their transfer to Delhi will deprive 
them of their usefulness and convert them 
practically into mere scraps of paper. 
It is said building operations are in progress et 
Delhi with a view to entombing these precious 
documents and it is just here that the Inchcape 
axe may properly fall and clip off a superfluity 
for which there is absolutely no use. 





Sale of Honours in England. — 

The main proposal of the British Royal 
Commission on Honours finds the British 
rime ministers of our time guilty partners 
in tke’sale of honours. “So little are they 
to be trusted that the Commission propose 


ls es ai ones 


>= a Committee 
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of three of the 


members 


` Privy Council, to examine the Prime Minister's 
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lists, to receive an assurance that none of — 
the people recommended for titles or honours 
have paid anything into a political fund, 
and to have access to the source of the nomi- 
nations.” The Commission called all the 
living Prime Ministers, Patronage Secretaries — 
and Party Managers to give evidence. Most 


of them attended and were asked if to their — s 


knowledge they had sold honours in ex- 
change for contributions to party funds. 
They all protested that they had not. The 
Morning Post of London says that the Comneis- 
sion disbelieved them. Soa British Commis- 
sion thought that men of the position of 
British Prime Ministers had told lies. ‘Phe 
Commission make the rather shameful ad- 
mission that Prime Ministers are not to he 
trusted.” 


In this connection The 
Athenaeum quotes the following passage from 
the Life 
p. 55 :— 

“The sole order of nobility which, in my 
judgment, becomes a philosopher, is the rank 
which he hoidsin the estimation of his fellow- 
workers, who are the only competent judges in. 
such matters. Newton and Cuvier lowered 
themselves when the one accepted an idle knight- 
hood, and the other became a baron of the empire. 
The great men who went to their graves as 
Michael Faraday and George Grote seem to me 
to have understood the dignity of knowledge 
better when they dectined all such meretricious 
trappings.” 


Lord Peel’s Despatch. 

The despatch in which Mr. Secretary Lord 
Peel has refused to accelerate the pace of 
the Reforms is not at alla bolt from the 
blue. Is could and should have beem 
anticipated by all who understand politics im 
general and British politics in particular. Ib 
is a truism that people cannot get a thiug 
sooner thar it was evasively, vaguely am 
conditionally promised to them, unless they 
are able to prove unusual and unexpected _ 
fitness for it. And according to what general 
principles do British politicians judge of 
people’s fitness to have a thing’? Nothing 
more than the extent, degree and kind of 
troublesomeness of the claimants, Some 
troublesome people are Syuieted by honours, 
honorary offices and paid officés. Others are 
+4 
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quieted or sought to be quieted by repression. 


Those who cannot be repressed win what 


they want. According to all accounts, the 
Moderates have been rather good boys, they 
had almost- become ` entitled to good 
conduct prizes—the prizes of course not 
being civic or political rights, but er 
compliments, titles, and things of the 

Far from being troublesome thems 

had supported—some even a 

had in some cases instig 

ment in repressing the 

mists ; whereas if these “g 

a grain of political cleverness 

ought to have helped ins 

bad: boys so that they mig 

troublesome, But, as scl ste 

kuew, very often the dullest 

class gets the good conduct | 

after year, and it is clever | 

Clive who become “Em 

the Moderates had a suftic 

clever bad boys among them, the i 

won some rights, We do not of cou 

gest that they should have e d 

seeret pact with the Extremists, 

derstanding that the forme: 

sume within the Councils and 

be troublesome. outside the C 

the pact should have included an el 

ing that the Moderates should abuse 

tremists in their Council speeches and t 
tremists should abuse the Moderates in thei 
platform harangues, but that the trou 

ness of both should remain intact. ' 

seem to be some such pact an 

ties in the British Parliament, no 

ever party is in power is 

Friend-of-Ind 

when that Friend-of-Ind 

power it does nothing fi 

far as India is cor 

may be nothing but p 

we do not suggest that 

tremists should have taker 

quintessence of British pol 

we hold that just as no Br 

helps India to become poy 

Indian party should directly or 

help the Anglo-Indian bure 

remain powerful, but, on the contra 
each should keep up its proper troublesome- 
ness—non-violent of course—to the greatest 
possible extent. Even the extremists have not 
been troublesome hough in the right way— 
some bave beeñ troublesome in the wrong 


‘4 


age 


way. 'Troublesomeness of the right sort re- 
pra ahimsa, wisdom, courage, organisation, 
ogged perseverance, and irrepressibility. 


Ambica Charan Mazumdar. 
A public meeting was held at the 
Indian Association Hall, 


27th January last, to m 
of 


Babu Ambica Charan 
sndra Nath | 


Charan Mazumdar 

few men did. He 
He was the maker 
ns. ; 


directed his public efforts towards the 
of local grievances. He first became 
al commissioner anda member of the 
Board and then subsequently became the} 
1an of the Municipality. Faridpur Municipa- 
lity and water-works were the standing memorial 
of his capacity as a public leader. His crown- 
ing effort was the establishment of Faridpur 
College. 
Ambica Charan Mazumdar, continved Sir Suren- 
dranath, joined the Congress in its early days 
and soon rose toa high position. His views were 
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always respected and in 
1916 he was summoned 
to fill the presidential chair 
at Lucknow Congress which 
he filled with dignity. 
That was a historic gather- 
‘ing. 

The speaker did not 
think that he would do 
justice to the memory of 
Mr. Mazumdar if he did 
not refer to the prominent 
part which he played in 
connection with the anti- 
partition controversy. To 
Mr. Mazumdar and to his 
colleagues belonged the 
credit of having brought 
about the modification of 
the partition which kept the 
solidarity of Bengal. This 
was a monumental service 
for which his countrymen 
ought to be grateful to him. 


Satyendranath 
Tagore. 


Satyendranath Tagore, 
the second son of Mahar- 
shi Debendranath Tagore, 

assed away from our 
a midst last month, full of 
years and honours. At 
the time of his death 
he was 81 years old. He 
was the first Indian Co- 
venanted Civilian. When 
he. went to England to 
compete for the Civil 
Service, he was a boy, 
and in those days æ sea- 
yoyage was not the familiar 
thing for Indian youth 
which it has since become. Satyendranath 
Tagore passed the whole of his official career 
in the Bombay Presidency, and he won the 
love and respect of the people wherever he 
happened to serve. He stuck to the dress 
and manners of his country throughout and 
was deeply patriotic. Some of the best and 
earliest. of Bengali national songs were com- 
posed by him. The idea of a common Indian 
nationality found expression in some of these 
songs. He was also the composer of a good 
many hymns noted for their sweetness and 
depth of piety. He «was the author of 





Satyendranath Tagore. 


Bengali metrical translations of the Gita and 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. His scholarship 
was wide and varied. Buddhism and the 
life of Buddha appealed to him, and he wrote 
in Bengali a well-known book on Buddhism. 
He was besides the author of two Bengali 
prose w wks on the topography, history, 
literature, religion, culture, &c., of Maharash- 
tra and Gujarat. He was a master of elocu- 
tion, and could recite poems and dramatic 
passages very effectively. ‘The woman’s cause 
found in him one of dts earliest, stoutest 
and most peristent champions In his family 
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he practised what he preached. The cause 
of theistic literature is greatly indebted 
to hi; as he reported his father’s sermons 
and prepared them -for publication. When 
we think of him the first idea that rises in 
the mind is his gentleness, unfeigned humility, 
inborn courtesy and unostentatious piety. 
Withoat making any fuss he supported many 
a good cause. 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji. 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji of Uttar- 
para breathed his last last month at an 
advanced age. He was probably the oldest 
among our few highly educated landholders, 
He was a public-spirited zamindar and for 
years took a leading part in the affairs 
of the British Indian Association. He was 
also for a long ‘time President of the 
Incian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. There was a vein of earnest 
patriotism in his nattire. This made him 
not only a benefactor, educationally and 


in other ways, to his tenants and to 
others among whom he lived, but it 
occasionally made him speak out against 
the Government when he felt that it 


was going wrong. 


The Royal 


Commission on the 
Services. 

Protest as you may, the Royal Commission 
on the Services will do its appointed work, 
It will profess to still further Indianise the 
Services and on that excuse will increaze the 
emoluments of the Imperial—British-manned 
—services. Did the listed posts, as recom- 
mended by a former Publie Service Com- 
mission, ever fall in their entirety to the lot 
of the Provincial services ? Remember that 
lesson. It may also be that some sort of 
bribe will be offered to the Provincial Services 
to keep them quiet. But the tax-payer 
wil suffer, and the greatest gainer for the 
time being will be the white man, “For 
the time being,” for every wrong done to the 
Indian tax-payer must bring the coming re- 
volution nearer. Our. fervent desire is that 
it may be non-violent. 

The Theistic Conference. 

As the number of Brahmos in India is 
very small, the Theigtic’ Conference held by 
them receives ljttle or no attention outside 
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‘heir community. In the 
Indian Social Reformer, ; i 
“Much credit is due to the small band of enthu- 
siastic Brahmos who held the All-India Theistic 
Conference at Gaya. It is impossible to think of 
any time when the call on the Samaj was more 
insistent. Many of our national problems are really 
religious questions and can be solved only by men 
of deep faith. The. opportunity- offered by the 
great national gathering to proclaim the message 
of the Samaj founded by Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
should not be missed. The Brahmo Samaj has been 
a success in that, though the number of its adher- 
ents are but a drop in the ocean of India’s: milli- 
ons, its ideas have leavened the whole of our 
national life. In the uplift of the depressed classes, 
in the abolition of caste, and in the emancipation 
of womanhood, the Brahmo Samaj has been the 
pioneer. ‘The earnestness and devotion of those 
who attended the Conference at Gaya, were most 
impressive.” i 


opinion of The 


The Fire at the Industrial 
Exhibition. 

An exhibition was lately organized in 
Calcutta and most people understood that it 
was a preliminary to the British Empire Ex- 
hibition which will be held in Great Britain 
next year, The organizers managed to ob- 
tain all sorts of art-treasures. from various 
people for exhibition.. Then one fine after- 
noon a fire broke out at the exhibition and 
after a brief but destructive career, it redu- 4 
ced the major portion of the exhibition stalls 
to ashes, 

We should like to ask eertain, questi oi 
regarding the exhibition, which naturally 
come to our mind. : | 


l. Was there any connection between the 
British Empire Exhibition and the one organized 
by the Industrial Exhibition Syndicate ? i 

2. If not, how was the general impression 
created that it wasa preliminary to the B. E. 
Exhibition ? Did the I, E. Syndicate attempt 
in, any way to create that impression? If SO, 
what authority had they to injure the coming 
great exhibition by associating their inefficiency 
with it? (A question to lawyers: can such 
unauthorized (if so) association, leading to get- 
ting a bad name, be called damaging ?) 

3. Did the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bengal refuse to open the Exhibition ? Why and 
under what circumstances did Sir P. C. Ray open 
the Exhibition? What reasonable grounds had 
he to encourage the members of the syndicate ? 
Did he -know anything about their _ past 
records? And the details of the amusements 
arranged for ? 
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A Gate of Swarajya Puri. 





A Part. of Swarajya Puri. 
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GORA 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Craprer 15. 

ORA, on returning home that night, 
went straight up to the roof-terrace 
and there began to pace up and down, 

After a while Mohim came up panting. 
“Since man has not been provided with 
wings,” he grumbled, “why on earth does he 
build three-storied houses? The heaven- 
dwelling gods will never tolerate these land 
animals trying to creep right up to the skies! 
Did you go to see Binoy ?” 2 

Without giving a direct answer Gora sa‘d ; 
“Sasi’s marriage with Binoy is impossible.” 

“Why, doesn’t Binoy agree ?” 

“I don’t agree !” 

“What!” cried Mohim raising his hands 
in dismay. “What new caprice have you on 
the brain now—may, I know why you won’t ?” 

“I have realised,” explained Gora, “that 
it will be next to impossible to keep Binoy 
urthodox for long, so it won’t do to bring Lim 
into our family.” 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mohim. 
“Many a bigot have I seen in my day, but 
this beats them all. You are going one better 
than even the Benares or Nadia Pandits, 
They are satisfied when they see orthodoxy. 
You want orthodoxy warranted to lest, 
You'll be wanting to purify someone, next, 
because you dreamt he became a Chris- 
tian |” 

After some more words had been ex- 
changed, Mohim said : “But I can’ hand the 
child -over to the first uneducated boor I 


come across. Educated people can’t Felp 
missing some rule of scripture or other row 
and ther—for that you may wrangle vith 
them, or even mock at them, but why punish 
my poor girl by forbidding them to marry? 
What a fellow you are for getting thiags 
wrong side up !” 

When Mohim came back downstairs le 
went straight to Anandamayi and sazd: 
“Mother, do put the brake on your Gora V? 

“Why, what’s he been doing ?” asked 
Anandamoyi. 

Mohim explained: “I had practically 
settled that Binoy should marry my Sasi, and 
got Gora to agree to it too; but now he Las 
suddenly found out that Binoy is not enowzh 
of a Hindu for him—it appears that his views 
do not square with the ancient law-givers in 
every particular! So Gora has turred 
nasty—and you know what it means when 
he does that. Next to the law-givers, you 
are the only one in the world for whcse 
opinion Gora cares. If only you say tne 
word, my daughter’s future is assured. It 
won’t be possible to find another sush 
husband Zor her.” 

Mohim then gave a detailed account of tae 
talk he had with Gora. Anandamayi was 
much upset, feeling more than ever that some 
differenze was widening into a real gulf bet- 
ween Gora and Binoy. 

Anandamayi went ypstairs to find that 
Gora had stopped pacing dhe terrace, aad 
was reading, seated on a chair in his rocm 
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with his feet up on another; she drew up 
another chair and sat down beside him, on 
which Gora put his feet down and sitting 
upright looked her in the face. ; 

“Gora, my darling,” began Anandamoyi. 
“Listen to me, and don’t get into a quarrel with 
Binoy. To me you are like two brothers and 
Tcan’t bear the thought of any difference 
between you,” 

“Tf my friend wants to cut himself adrift,” 
said Gora, Im not going to waste my time 
rumning after him,” 

“My dear, I don’t know what the trouble 
between you is, but if you can bring your- 
self to kelieve that Binoy wants to cut the 
ties that bind him to you, where is the 
strength of your friendship ?” 

“Mother,” replied Gora, “you know I like 
to foilowa straight path. If anyone wants 
to keep astride the fence, PI ask him to 
take away his leg from my side, and I don’t 
care wether he or I get hurt in the 
process,” 

“What after all has happened ?” ex- 
postulated Anandamayi. “He has been visit- 
ing at a Brahmo honse—isn’t that the whole 
of his feult ?” 

“That’s a long story, mother.” 

Let it be as long as it may, but I have 
one little word to put in. You plume your- 
self on your steadfastness—that you never 
give up what you once take hold of. Why then 
is your hold on Binoy so loose? Had your 
Abinash wanted to secede from the party, 
would you have let hin go so easily ? Does 
the keeping of Binoy mean so little to you, 
just because he is such a true friend ?” 

Gora remained silent and thoughtful. 
Anandamayi’s words had made his own mind 
clear tc him. All this while he had been 
thinking he was sacrificing friendship to duty. 
He now saw that the exact opposite was 
the truth. He had been ready to inflict 
on Binoy love’s extreme penalty merely 
because the exactions of his friendship had 
not been submitted to. The strength of 
their friendship claimed to keep Binoy 
tiec fast to his will and Gora felt sore simply 
because that had not happened. 

As soon as Anandamayi saw that her 
words nad made an impression, she rose to 
go without saying any more. Gora, too, 
jumpec off his chair and snatched his shawl 
trom the rack, ° 

“Where are *you off to ?” asked Ananda- 
mayi, 
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“To Binoy’s.” 

“Won't you have your dinner first? It’s 
ready.” 

“PIL bring Binoy back with me and we'll 
dine together.” 

Anandamayi turned to go downstairs, but , 
stopped as she heard footsteps coming up, 
saying: “Here’s Binoy, himself!” and a 
moment later Binoy appeared. 

Anandamayi’s eyes filled with tears as 
she saw him, “I hope you haven’t dined yet, 
Binoy, my child ?” she asked him affectionate- 


“No mother,” he replied. 

“Ihen you are to dine here.” 

Binoy looked towards Gora, and Gora said : 
“Binoy, you will live long. I was just going 
to see you !” 

Anandamayi felt a load lifted from her 
mind as she hurried away, leaving the friends 
to themselves. 

When the two were seated, neither of 
them could muster up the courage to begin 
on the subject uppermost in their minds. 
Gora led off with small talk, “Do you know 
that new gymnastic instructor we have got 
for the boys of the club?” he began. “He 
is a splendid teacher!” And thus they went 
on till they were summoned downstairs for 
dinner. 

When they sat down to their meal 
Anandamayi could see from their conversa- 
tion that the veil between them had not 
yet been lifted. So when they had finished, 
she said: “Binoy, it’s got so late that you 
must stay the night here. PIl send a 
message to your lodgings.” 

Binoy cast an inquiring glance at 
Gora’s face and then he said: “The 
Sanskrit adage tells us that he who has 
dined should bear himself right royally— 
therefore will I not walk the streets ,this 
night, but rest me here.” 

The two then went up on to the roof and 
rested on a mat, spread on the open terrace. 
The sky was flooded with the autumn 
moonlight. Thin white clouds, like short 
spells of drowsiness, passed over the moon 


and then floated away. On every side, 
up to the horizon, stretched rows of 


roofs of all heights and sizes, mingling” 
here and there with the tops of trees, like 
an unmeaning, unsubstantial phantasy of 
light and shade. 

The clock of a ueighbouring church struck 
eleven, The hawkers of ices had given their 
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last call. ‘The sound of the traffic grew faint. 
There was not a sign of wakefulness in the 
lane near by, except for the occasional bark 
of a dog, or the sound of the neighbour's 
horses kicking against the wooden floor of 
their stables. f f 

For a long time neither of them spoke, 
till at last Binoy, hesitatingly at first, but 
gradually giving full vent to his emotion, 
spoke out his mind. “My heart is too full to 
contain itself, Gora,” he said. “I know 
that you yourself are not interested in the 
subject of my thoughts, but I cannot rest 
until I have told you all. I cannot judge 
whether the thing is good or evil, but this 
much I know for certain,—it is not to be 
trifled with. I have read a great deal about 
it and up till now I imagined I knew all there 
was to be known,—just as one may dream of 
the delights of swimming when looking on the 
picture of a lake ; but now that I am in the 
water, I don’t find it such an easy matter i” 

With this introduction Binoy began to 
unfold to Gora, as best as he could, the 
wonderful experience which had come into 
his life. Nowadays, he averred, it seemed 
as if all his days and nights enveloped him 
completely—as if the sky had no gap in it, 
but was filled with sweetness, like the bee- 
hive with honey in the spring time. Every- 
thing nowadays came close to him, touched 
him, had for him a new meaning. He had 
never known before that he loved the world 
so deeply, that the sky was so wonderful, 
the light so marvellous, that even the stream 
of unknown wayfarers along the streets 
could be so profoundly real! He longed to 
do something for everyone he came across,— 
to dedicate his powers to the eternal service 
of the world, as did the sun. 

From the way Binoy spoke, one would 
hardly infer that he had any particular 
person in mind. He seemed to have a 
delicacy about mentioning any name—even 
to hint.that there was a name to mention. 
He almost felt guilty to be talking thus 
at all. It was wrong, it was an insult,— 
but it was a wrong tov tempting to be 
resisted on such a night, seated by the 
side of his friend, under the silent sky. 

What a wonderful face! How the glow of 
life delicately revealed itself in the tenderness 
of her forehead ! What a glorious intelligence, 
what inexpressible depths in her features ! 
How radiantly did her innermost thoughts 
blossom out in her eyes when she smiled,— 
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how unubterably did they lurk beneath the 
shade of her eyelashes. And those twa 
hands o? hers! They seemed to speak, so 
eager were they to express in beauty of service 
the tender devotion of her mind. Binoy 
felt his life and youth to be fulfilled with 
this vision—great waves of joy dashed 
against his breast as it repeatedly Hooded 
his heart. . 


What could be more wonderful than to be 
privileged to experience what so many other 
people in this world have to go through life 
without even seeing. Could this be some 
madness Ë Was it in any way wrong ? What if 
it were—‘t was too late to check it now. If the 
current should carry him to some shore, 
well and good ; but if it should float him off, 
or drown him, what was to be done ? The 
trouble was he did not even wish to be 
rescued—it seemed as if the irue goal of 
all his life was thus to be swept away from 
all bonds of tradition and habit. 


Gora listened on in silence. On many 
such mocnlit nights, seated alone together 
amidst the stillness all. around, the two 
friends had discussed all manner of things— 
literature, people, the welfare of Society, 
how they two would spend their future life— 
but never anything so intimate. Gora had 
never come face to face with such a true 
revelation, such a vivid expression of the 
inner truth of the human heart. He had 
always locked down upon this kind of thing 
as rubbishy poetic out-pouring—but to-day 
it touched him so closely, he could ignore 
it no lorger. Not only so, the violence 
of its cusburst knocked at the door of his 
mind, tco, its rapture thrilled through his 
being like flashes of lightning. For an instant 
the veil was lifted off an unsuspected region 
of his heart and the magie of the autumn 
moonlight found entrance and irradiated 
that erstwhile obscure chamber. 


They were not aware as they talked on, 
when the moon descended behind the roofs, 
and its pace was taken by a faint hint of 
light in the east, like the smile on the face 
of a sleaying child. When at length the 
burden that lay on Binoy’s mind was 
lightened, he began to feel a little ashamed. 
After a panse he went on: “This thing _that 
has happened to me must seem very trivial in 
your eyes. Perhaps i¢ makes you feel a 
contempt for me,—bub what aml to do? 
I have never kept anything baek from you 
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and I’ve unburdened myself to you now, 
whether you understand me or not.” 

Gora replied: “Binoy, I can’t honestly 
say that I exactly understand this kind 
of thing, nor would you have understood it 
any better a few days ago. I can’t even deny 
that, amidst all the immensity of life, this 
side of it, for all its effusiveness and passion, 
has struck me as utterly trivial. But perhaps 
it may not be really so—that much I am 
free to admit. It has seemed to me thin and 
ansubstantial because I have never expe- 
rienced its power, or its depths. But now I 
cannot dismiss as false what you have 
realised so tremendously. The fact of the 
matter is, that if the truths outside the field 
of one’s own work did not appear of less 
moment, no man could have carried on with 
his duty. Therefore God has not confused 
man by making all objects equally clear to 
his vision. We must select for ourselves the 
field on which we would focus our attention, 
and forego our greed for all the rest outside 
it, else we shall never find the truth at all. 
I cannot worship at the shrine where you 
have seen truth’s image, for if I did I should 
have to lose the inner truth of my own life. 
We must choose one course or the other.” 

“I see !” exclaimed Binoy. “Hither Binoy’s 
course, or Gora’s. Iam out to fulfil myself— 
you to give yourself up.” 

Gora interrupted impatiently: “Binoy, 
don’t try to be epigrammatic! I can quite 
see that, to-day you stand face to face with 
a great truth, with which there can be no 
trifling. You have to give yourself entirely up 
to it if you want to realise any truth, there’s no 
other way of getting at it. It is the one desire 
of my life that my truth may come before me 
as vividly some day. So long, you have been 
conteut with what yon knew of love from 
books. I also have only a book knowledge of 
the love of country. Now that you have ex- 
perierced the real thing you realise how much 
more true it is than the thing you read about. 
It claims nothing less than the whole of your 
universe, there is no place where you can 
get away from it. When once .my love of 
country becomes so overwhelmingly self- 
evident, then also there will be no escape for 
me,—it will draw out all my wealth and 
life, my blood, the very marrow of my bones, 
my sky, my light, in fact my all. How 
wonderful, how beautiful, how ‘clear, how 
obvious that true image of my country will 
be, how fierce and overpowering will be its 
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pain, its joy, overpassing in a moment both 
life and death by its turbulent flood,—of this 
I caught glimpses as I listened'to you speak- 
ing. This experience that has come into 
your life has brought new life to me also. 
‘Whether I shall ever be able to understand 
what you have felt I know not, but I seem 
to have been able to experience through you 
some taste of what I have been yearning 
for, myself.” 

As he spoke Gora, had left the mat and 
was walking up and down. The tinge of 
dawn in the east seemed like a spoken 
message to him, his very soul was moved as if 
he had heard the -chanting of Vedic man- 
tras in some ancient forest retreat of India. 
For a moment he stood motionless, thrilling 
through and through, while it seemed to him 
that through the top of his brain a lotus 
stem: had pierced its way and unfolded into 
a radiant blossom filling the skies above him 
with its expanding petals. His whole life, 
its consciousness, its power, seemed to lose 
itself in the bliss of its supreme beauty. 

When Gora came to himself again, he 
said suddenly: “Binoy, even this love of 
yours you will have to transcend—lI tell you 
it will not do to stop there. One day I will 
show you how great and true is He who 
has called me with His mighty power. To-day 
Tam filled with’a great joy—tI know I will 
never give you up into any lesser hands.” 

Binoy, rose from the mat and came and 
stood beside Gora, who with an unwonted 
enthusiasm pressed Binoy to his bosom as he 
said: “Brother, for us ’tis death—the same 
death, We two are one, none shall separate 
us, none shall ever hinder us.” 

Gora’s tumultuous emotion sent its waves 
pulsing through Binoy’s heart, and without 
a word he surrendered himself. completely to 
his friend’s influence. They paced the terrace 
together in silence, while the eastern sky 
flushed crimson, 

Gora spoke again: “Brother, thesGoddess 
of my worship does not come to me enshrined 
in beauty. I see her where there is poverty 
and famine, pain and insult. Not where 
worship is offered with song and flower, but 
where life’s blood is sacrificed. To me, however, 
it is the greatest joy that no element of more 
pleasantness is there to seduce one, there one 
must rouse oneself with one’s full strength and 
be prepared to give up one’s all. No sweet- 
ness cloys such manifestation, ib is an 
irresistible, unbearable awakening, cruel and 
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terrible, in which the strings of being are 
struck so harshly, that all the tones of the 
gamut cry ont as they are snapped asurler. 
When I think of it, my heart leaps—such 
joy, I feel, is fit joy for a man—it is Siva’s 
dance of life. The whole quest of man is the 
vision of the New as it appears in all its 
beauty on the crest of the flames of the Jes- 
truction of the Old. On the background of 
this blood-red sky I can see a radiant Future, 
freed from its bonds,—I can see it in to-day’s 
approaching dawn—listen, you can hear its 
drum-beats in my breast !” and Gora, taking 
Binoy’s hand, placed it over his heart. 

“Gora, my brother,” said Binoy de4ply 
moved. “I will be your comrade threugh 
and through. But I warn you never tc let 
me hesitate. Like cruel fate itself, you must 
drag me along without mercy. We are both 
on the same road, but our strength is not 
the same.” 

“Our natures are different, it is trie,” 
replied Gora, “but a supreme joy will make 
our different natures one. A greater love than 
that which binds us to each other will 
unite us. Solong as such greater love does 
not become -true for both of us, there will be 
friction and falling out at every step. ‘Then 
will come a day when, forgetting all our 
differences, forgetting even our friendship, 
we shall be able to stand together, immovable, 
in an immense passion of self-abandonment In 
that austere joy we shall find the ultimate 
fulfilment of our friendship.” 

“So may it be !” responded Binoy, pres: ing 
Gora’s hand. i 

` “But meanwhile I shall give you much 
pain,” Gora went on. “You will have to lear 
with all my tyranny—for it will not dc to 
look upon our friendship as an end in itself 
—we must not dishonour it by trying to 
preserve it at any cost. If our friendship 
must perish for the sake of the greater love, 
that can’t be helped; but if it can survive, 
then ié will be fulfilled indeed.” 

They both started on hearing footsteps 
behind them, and looking round they saw that 
Anandamayi had come up. She took a hand 
of each of them aud drew them towards the 
bed-room saying : “Come, get along to bed !” 

“No, mother, we can’t sleep now,” ex- 
claimed both together. 

“Oh yes, you can!” said Anaudamayi, as 
she made the two friends lie down. ‘Len, 
shutting the door, she sat by their pillow 
fanning them. 


“All your fanning will not do, mother,” 
said Binoy. “Sleep won’t come to us to-night.” 

“Wont it? We'll see about that!” 
replied Anandamayi. “Atany rate, if I stay 
here you won’t be able to begin talking 
again,” 

When the two of them had fallen asleep, 
Anandamayi crept quietly out of the room, 
and on her way downstairs met Mohim coming 
up. “Not now,” she cautioned him. 
“They've been awake all night. I’ve only just 
sent them off to sleep.” 

“My goodness—this is friendship with 
a vengeance,” said Mohim. “Do you know if 
they discussed the marriage question at all ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Anandamayi. 

' “They must have come to some decision.” 
Mohim mused aloud. “When on earth will 
they wake up ? Unless the marriage takes 
place scon, there may be all kinds of compli- 
cations.” 

“There will be no complications,” laughed 
Anandamayi, “if they are allowed a little 
more sle2p. They are sure to wake sometime 
to-day.” 


Cuarrrer 16. 


“Arent you going to get Sucharita 
married at all ?” cried Mistress Baroda. 

Paresh Babu stroked his beard in his 
customary quiet manner, as he asked in his 
gentle voice : “Where is the bridegroom ?” 

To which his wife replied: “Why, it’s 
practically settled that she is to marry Panu 
Babu—at least we all think so—and 
Sucharita herself knows it too.” 

“Vin not sure that Sucharita looks with 
favour cn Panu Babu,” ventured Paresh 
Babu. 

“Now look here,” cried his spouse, “that’s 
just the sort of thing I can’t stand. What if 
we have always treated the girl like one of 
our own daughters—why need she put on 
such airs ? If such an educated and religions 
man as Fanu Babu is taken with her, is that a 
thing to be treated lightly? Whatever you 
may say, although my Labonya is much 
better-looking, l can assure you she will 
never say ‘No’ to anyone we are pleased to 
marry her to. If you go on encouraging 
Sucharita’s conceit, it will be a hard task 
to find a bridegroom for her.” 

Paresh Babu never argued with his wife, 
especially about Suchasita, so he kept silent, 

When on the birth of Satish, Sucharita’s 
mother died, the girl had been only seven 
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years olc. Her father, Ramsharan Haldar, 
had, on losing his wife, joined the Brahmo 
Samaj, and to avoid the persecution of his 
neighbours had taken refuge ab Dacca. It 
was while he was working in the Post Office 
there that Paresh Babu had become his inti- 
mate friend, so much so that Sucharita from 
tkat time loved him like her own father, 
Ramsharan died suddenly, leaving whatever 
money ke had to his two children, making 
Paresh Babu trustee. It was from then 
that the two orphans had come to live in 
Paresh Babu’s family. 

The reader already knows what an enthu- 
siastic Brahmo Haran was. He had a 
hand in all the activities of the Samaj,—he 
was a teacher in the Night School, editor 
o: their Journal, secretary of the Girl’s 
School,—in fact he was indefatigable. Every- 
one expected that this young man would 
eventually take a very high position in the 
Grahino Samaj. Even outside the Samaj he 


kad become famous, through the pupils of his’ 


school, for his mastery of the English langu- 
age and his knowledge of Philosophy. 

For these various reasons Sucharita had 
shown a special respect towards Haran, 
just as she did to all other good Brahmos. 
When sae had come to Calcutta from Dacca, 
she had even been eager to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

Eventually not only had Sucharita be- 
come acquainted with this renowned person, 
but he had not hesitated to show his perfer- 
ence for her. Not that Haran openly declar- 
ed his love for Sucharita, but he devoted him- 
self so single-mindedly to the task of remo- 
ving her inperfections, correcting her faults, 
increasing her enthusiasm, and generally 
improving her, that it became clear to all 
that he wished to make this particular girl 
worthy of being a help-mate unto himself. 
As for Sucharitia, when she realised that 
she hac won the heart of this famous man, 
she could not help a feeling of pride for herself 
mingling with her respect for him, 

Although no definite proposal had been 
made tc the authorities concerned, since every- 
body had settled that Haran was to 
marry her, Sucharita also accepted it asa 
settled fact and it became her special concern 
to see how, by study and practice, she could 
become worthy of the man who had sacrificed 
his life to the welfare of the Brahmo Samaj. 
The thought of éhis marriage appeared to her 
Like a stone fortress of fear, awe, and respon- 
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sibility—not a place for merely living in 
happily, but for strenuous striving—not a 
family event, but a matter of history. 

Had the marriage taken place at this 
juncture, the bride’s people, at any rate, would 
have regarded it asa piece of good fortune, 
Unfortunately, however, Haran had come 
to regard the responsibility of his own 
important life as so immense that he thought 
it unworthy of himself to marry merely be- 
cause of mutual attraction. He felt unable 
to take the step without first considering in 
all aspects how far the Brahmo Samaj would 
be benefited by the marriage. It was in 
this view that he first began to test Sucharita, 

But when you venture thus to test others 
you get yourself tested likewise. So when 
Haran came to be known in this home by his 
more familiar title ‘Panu Babu’, it was no 
longer possible to see in hin only that store- 
house of: English learning and receptacle of 
metaphysical wisdom, who stood like an incar- 
nation of all that benefited the Brahmo 
Samaj,—the fact that he was a man had also 
to be taken into account; and in such capa- 
city he ceased to bea mere object of rever- 
ence, but also a subject of likes and dislikes. 

The strange thing was, that the very as- 
pect which from a distance had aroused 
Sucharita’s reverence, on closer acquaintance 
struck her unfavourably, The way in which 
Haran constituted himself the guardian 
and protector of whatever was true, good or 
beautiful in the Brahmo Samaj, made him 
appear ridiculously small. ‘The real relation- 
ship of man with truth is the relationship of 
a devotee—for in that spirit a man’s nature 
becomes humble. When aman is proud and 
overbearing, he shows only too clearly his 
own comparative smallness. In this respect 
Sucharita could not help noticing the differ- 
ence between Paresh Babu and Haran. To 
look at Paresh Babu’s calm face, the nobility 
of the truth he bore within him became 
apparent. With Haran it was quite the 
reverse, for his Brahmoism, with its ag- 
gressive self-conceit, obscured everything else, 
and came out, in all its ungainliness, in what- 
ever he said or did. 

When, obsessed with his own idea of the 
welfare of the Brahmo Samaj, Haran would 
not hesitate to impugn even Paresh Babu’s 
judgment, Sucharita would writhe like a 
wounded snake. At that time in Bengal, 
English educated people did not study the 
Bhagavadgita, but Paresh Babu used to read it 
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occasionally to Sucharita, and had even read 
nearly the whole of the Mahabharata to her. 
Haran Babu disapproved of this, for he want- 
ed to banish all such books from Brahmo 
households. He himself never read them, 
wishing to keep aloof from all such literature 
favoured by the orthodox. Amongst the scrip- 
tures of the world-religions his only support 
was the Bible. The fact that Paresh Babu 
drew no line between Brahmo and non- 
Brahmo in such things as the study of scrip- 
tures, and other matters which he regarded 
as unessential, was a thorn in the side 
of Haran. But Sucharita could not bear 
that anyone should have the arrogance’ to 
find fault with Paresh Babu’s conduct, even 
secretly. And it was this open display of 
arrogance on his part which lowered Haran 
in her eyes. 

Although Sucharita felt herself becoming 
estranged every day by the violence of Haran’s 
sectarianism and by his dry narrow-minded- 
ness, the probability of her marriage with 
him had never yet been questioned by either 
side. Ina religious community a man who 
labels himself with a high-priced ticket, gradu- 
ally comes to be taken at his own valuation. 
So much so that even Paresh Babu did 
not dispute Haran’s claims, and because 
everyone regarded him as one of the future 
pillars of the Samaj, he also gave his tacit 
consent to the idea. Nay further, the only 
questioning that ever exercised him was as 
to whether Sucharita was good enough “or 
such a husband; it had never so much as 
occured to him to inquire how far Haran 
was pleasing to Sucharita. 

As no one thought it necessary to consalt 
Sucharita’s point of view in this matter, she 
also got into the way of ignoring her own 
personal inclination. Like the rest of the 
Brahmo Samaj, she also took it for granted 
that when it suited Haran to say he was 
ready to marry her, it would be her part to 
accept, such marriage as her life’s chief 
duty. , 

Matters had been going on thus, when 
Paresh Babu, on hearing the few hot words 
Sucharita had exchanged with Haran in de- 
fence of Gora, began to have misgivings as to 
whether she had a sufficient respect for him. 
Perhaps, he thought, there might be some 
deeper reason for their differences of opinicn, 
thus expressed. So when Baroda returned 
to the question of Sucharita’s marriage ^e 
had not shown his former complaisance. 
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That very day Mistress Baroda drew 
Sucharita aside and said to her: “You've 
been making father anxious.” 

Sucharita started in dismay,—that even 
unconsciously she could be a cause of anxiety 
to Paresh Babu caused her the greatest 
concern. She turned pale as she asked: 
“Why, what have I done f” 

“How can I know, dear?” replied Baroda. 
“He imagines that you do not like Panu 
Babu. Practically everyone in the Brahmo 
Samaj believes that your marriage with him 
is a settled thing—and if you now—” 

“Why mother,” interrupted Sucharita in 
surprise, “I’ve never said a word about it to 
anybody.” 

She had reason to be astonished. She 
had often been irritated by Haran’s behaviour, 
but she had never for a moment, even in 
thought, protested against the idea of 
marrying him, for, as we have seen, it had 
been impressed on her that no question of 
her perscnal happiness was involved in this 
marriage. 

Then she rememberea that she had the 
other day unguardedly allowed her displea- 
sure with Haran to be visible to Paresh 
Babu, and thinking that this was what had 
upset him, she felt immensely penitent. She 
kad never permitted herself to break out 
like this before, and vowed she would never 
let it happen again. 

Haran himself happening to come that 
afternoon, Mistress Baroda called him to her 
room and said: “By the way. Panu Babu, 
every one is saying that you are going to 
marry our Sucharita, but I’ve never heard 
anything about it from your own lips. If 
such be really your intention why don’t you 
speak out ?” 

Haran was unable to keep his avowal 
back any longer. He felt he must play for 
safety by definitely making Sucharita captive. 
The question of her fitness for helping 
him in Lis work for the Samaj, and of her 
devotion to himself personally, could be 
put to the test later. So he replied: “That 


goes without saying. I was only waiting 


for her to reach her eighteenth year.” 
“You are over-scrupulous,” said Baroda. 
“It is enough that she has passed her four- 
teenth.”* 
Paresh Babu was - astonished to see 
Sucharita’s behaviour at the tea-table that 
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afternoon, for she had not piven Haran 
such a cordial reception for a long time past. 
In fact, when he was about to go, she actually 
pressed him to sit down again, so that she 
might show him anew piece of embroidery 
of Labonya’s, 

Paresh Babu was relieved. He thought 
he must have been mistaken, and smiled to 
himself thinking that some secret lover's 
quarrel had occurred between the two and 
had now been made up. 

Before leaving that evening Haran made 
a formal proposal for Sucharita’s hand to 
Paresh Babu, adding that he did not wish 
the wedding to be delayed for long. 

Paresh Babu was somewhat mystified. 
“But you used to say,” he objected, “that it is 
wrong to marry a girl under eighteen. 
You’ve even written to that effect in the 
papers.” > . 

“That does not apply to the case of 
Sucharita,” explained Haran, “for her mind 
is unusually developed as her age.” 

“That may be so,” protested Paresh Babu, 
firm in spite of his mildness. “But, Panu Babu, 
unless there be any very special reason, you 
should act according to your own convictions 
by waiting’ till she comes of age.” 

Haran, ashamed at having been betrayed 
into this weakness, hastened to make 
amends by saying: “Of course that is my 
duty. My only idea was that we should 
have a formal betrothal at an early date in 
the presence of friends and of God.” 

“Certainly, an excellent suggestion,” 
agreed Paresh Babu. 


CHAPTER 17, 


When, after two or three hours’ sleep, 
Gora awoke and saw Binoy sleeping beside 
him, his heart was filled with joy. He felt 
as relieved as one who has-dreamt that he 
has lost something very precious, and wakes 
up to find that it was only a dream. He 
realised, with Binoy beside him, how 
crippled his life would have been if he had 
given up his friend. Gora felt so elated that 
he shook Binoy out of his slumber shouting : 
“Come along, there’s work to do.” 

Gora had a regular social duty to perform 
every morning: to visit the poor people of 
his neighbourhood. It was not with the 
idea of preaching to them, or of doing them 
good, but simply With the desire for their 
companionship. In fact, he was hardly so 
intimate with his circle of educated friends, 
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These people used to call him “Uncle” and 
offer him a hookah specially set apart for 
higher folk, and Gora had actually forced 
himself to smoke simply in order to come 
closer to them. 

The chief admirer of Gora was one Nanda, 
the son of a carpenter. He was twenty- 
two years of age and worked in his father’s 
shop at making wooden boxes. He was 
a first-rate sportsman and the best bowler 
in the local cricket team. Gora had formed 
a Sports and Cricket Club into which he 
had introduced these sons of carpenters 
and blacksmiths on a footing of equality 


with the well-to-do members. In _ this 
mixed company Nanda stood easily first 
in every kind of manly exercise. In conse- 


quence, some of the better class students 
were jealous of him, but under Gora’s strict 
discipline they had to acquiesce in his election 
as their Captain. 

A few day’s previously Nanda had wounded 
his foot with a chisel and had not been 
attending at the Cricket field for some days. 
Gora’s time being so pre-occupied about Binoy 
all this time, had not been able to make any 
inquiries, so to-day they started together for 
the carpenter’s quarter, to call on Nanda. 

As they reached the door of Nanda’s 
house they heard the sound of women weep- 
ing within. Neither Nanda’s father nor any 
other men-folk of the household was at 
home. From a neighbouring shop-keeper 
Gora learnt that Nanda had died that very 
morning and his body had just been taken 
to the burning ghat. 

Nanda dead! So healthy and strong, so 
vigorous and good-hearted, and so young too ! 
—dead, that very morning! Gora stood 
petrified in every limb. Nanda was a common 
carpenter’s son ; the gap caused in his circle 
would be felt only by a few, and that perhaps 
for a short time; but to Gora, Nanda’s 
death seemed cruelly incongruous and 
impossible. He had seen what immense 
vitality he had—so many people were alive, 
but where could one find such abundance of 
life ? 

On enquiring into the cause of his death 
they learnt that it was tetanus. Nanda’s father 


-had wanted to call in a doctor, but his mother 


had insisted that her son was possessed of a 
devil, so she had sent for an exorcist who had 
spent the whole night uttering spells and 
tormenting the sufferer, searing his body 
with red-hot wires. At the beginning of the 
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illness Nanda had asked for Gora, to be 
informed, but fearing lest he should insist 
on their having médical aid, Nanda’s mother 
had not sent him the message. 

“What stupidity, and what a terrible 
penalty !” groaned Binoy, as they turned away 
from the house. ,“ 

“Don’t copifort yourself, Binoy,” said 


Gora bitterly, “by simply calling it stupidity . 


and trying to remain out of it. If you had 
really a clear vision of how great this stupidity 

“as and how far-reaching its penalty, you could 
not have dismissed the matter with just an 
expression of regret!” 

Gora quickened his pace more and more, 
as his excitement grew on him, while Binoy 
without answering tried to keep up with him, 

Gora after a short silence suddenly conti- 
nued : “Binoy, I can’t let the matter end here, 
so easily. The torments inflicted by that 
charlatan on my Nanda are torturing’ me, 
they are torturing the whole of my country. 
I can’t look upon this as a trivial or isolated 
event.” 

Finding Binoy still silent, Gora roared 
ont : “Binoy, I know quite well what’s in your 
mind! You are thinking that there’s no 
‘remedy, or if there is, it’s a long way off. 
But I can’t bear to think in that strain, If I 
could, I should not have remained alive. 
Whatever wounds my country, no matter how 
serious it may be, has its remedy—and that 
remedy is in my own hands. Because I believe 
this, am able to bear all the sorrow and 
distress and insult that I see around me.” 

“I have not the courage,” said Binoy, 
“to keep my faith erect in face of such wide- 
spread and terrible misery.” 

“I shall never bring myself to believe 
that misery is eternal,” answered Gora. “The 
whole will-power and thought-power of the 
universe is attacking it, within and withont. 
Binoy, I urge you again and again, never 
even in your dreams think it impossible for 
our country to become free, With the con- 
viction of its freedom firm in our hearts, we 
must keep ourselves in readiness. You want to 
rest content with the vague idea that at some 
propitious moment the battle for India’s free- 
dom will commence. I say, the fight has 
begun now and is being carried on every 
moment. Nothing could be more cowardly 


than for us to remain wnanxious and ` 
unwatehful,” i 
“Look here, Gora,” answered Binoy. 


“Between you and the rest of us I see this 
363—2 
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difference: our every-day happenings seem 
to strike you with new force every time, even 
things that have gone on happening for a 
long time. But, as for us, we are as uncon- 
scious of them as of the breath we take,—they 
move us neither to hope nor despair, neither 
to rejoicing nor despondency. Our days slip 
emptily by, and we realise neither ourselves 
nor oar country in the midst of surrounding 
events.” 

` Gora suddenly turned scarlet and the 
veins started out on his forehead, as he 
clencaed his fists and began to run furiously 
after a man driving a pair of horses, while in 
a voice that startled the whole street he called 
out—*Stop | Stop!” The stout, dressy Bengali 
Babu who was driving the turn-out gave one 
look round and then, with a flourish of his 
whip on the flanks of his spirited horses, 
disappeared. 

An old Mahomedan cook had been cross- 
ing tke road witha basket of provisions for 
some European master on his head. The 
pompous Babu had called out to him to get 
out of the way, but the deaf old man was 
nearly ran over. He managed to save him- 
self, but tripped, and the contents of 
the basket of fruits, vegetables, butter and 
eggs were scattered all over the road. The 
angry driver turning on his seat had shouted, 
“You damned pig !” and given the old man 
such a stinging stroke with his whip that he 
drew blood. 

“Allah ! Allah !? sighed the old man as 
he meekly proceeded to gather up what things 
were not spoilt into his basket, while Gora 
returning to the spot began to help him at 
his task. The poor cook was greatly distress- 
ed at seeing this well-dressed gentleman tak- 
ing so much trouble and said: “Why are you 
troubling yourself, Babu, these things are no 
longer any good.” 

Gora knew quite well that : what he 
was doing was really no help at all 
and that it would only embarrass the one 
he was seeming to help—but he felt that 
it was impossible not to do something to show 
passers-by that one gentleman at least was 
anxious to atone for the brutality of another 
by taking the insult upon himself, and thus 
to uphold outraged religion itself. 

When the basket was re-filled Gora said : 
“This box will be too heavy for you to bear. 
Come along to oar house and I 
will make it up to you. But let me tell you 
one thing, Allah will not forgive you for 
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submittirg to such insult without a word of 
protest.” 

“Allah will punish the wrong-doer,” 
replied she Mahomedan. “Why should he 
punish me ?” 

“He who submits to wrong,” said Gora, “is 
also a wrong-doer, for itis he who is the 
cause of all evil in the world. You may not 
understand me, but remember that religion 
is not merely being pious, for that simply 
encourages the evil-doer. Your Mahomed 
understcod that all right and that’s why he 
did not go about preaching meek submission.” 

As (ora’s house was rather far away, he 
took the old man to Binoy’s lodgings, and 
standing in front of the writing-table said : 
“Get ou3 your money.” 

“Wait a moment,” replied Binoy. “Let me 
get the key,” 

But the tug of the impatient Gora was too 
much fcr the lock, and the drawer flew open. 
The first thing that came into view inside 
was a large photograph of Paresh Babu’s 
whole family, which Binoy had managed to 
procure from his youthful friend Satish. 
tora sent the old man away with the ne- 
cessary sum of money, but he said not a word 
about the photograph. Seeing Gora silent, 
Einoy did not care to refer to it either, 
shough his mind would have been relieved by 
she exchange of a few words on the subject. 

“Well, Pm off” said Gora suddenly. 

“That’s nice of you,” exclaimed Binoy. 
“To go off alone! Don’t you know that 
mother invited me to breakfast with you ? 
Pm off with you, too P”? 

They left the house together. On the 
way back Gora did not speak a word. The 
photograph had reminded him that the 
main current in Binoy’s heart was carrying 
him along a path with which his life had 
no connection. 

Binoy understood well enough the cause 
of Gora’s silence, but he shrank from trying 
to break through the barrier of his reserve. 
He fet that Gora’s mind had touched upon 
a point where there was areal obstacle to 
their intercourse, 

When they reached home they found 
Mohim standing at the door, looking down the 
street. “What’s been happening ?” he cried, 
on catching sight of the two friends, “As 
you have been awake all last night I 
was picturing you ‘both comfortably asleep 
on the footpath’ somewhere. But it’s getting 
late. Go and have your bath, Binoy.” 
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Having thus driven Binoy off, Mohim 
turned to Gora and said: “Look here Gora, 
you must think seriously of the matter I 
spoke about. Ifeyen Binoy is not orthodox 
enough for you, where in the world shall 


we find a better? It's, not sufficient tc 
secure mere orthodoxy—~ve must have 
education, too. I concede that the usua. 


compound of education-cum-ortledoxy is nol 
strictly in accord with our scriptures, but for 
all that they do not make such a bad combi- 
nation, either. If you had a daughter of 
your own, I am sure you would have come tc 
my opinion.” 

“That’s all right, Dada,” answered Gora. 
“I don’t think Binoy will have any objection,” 

“Just listen to him!” exclaimed Mohim. 
“Who is worrying as to whether Binoy will 
object ? It is your objecting that I am afraid 
of. If only you will request Binoy with 
your own lips, I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied. If that will not serve, let it drop.” 

“TI do that,” said Gora. 

Whereupon Mohim felt that nothing 
remained but to order the wedding feast. 

At the first opportunity Gora said to Binoy : 
“Dada has begun to press hard for your 
marriage with Sasi. What say you to it ?” 

“First tell me what you wish.” 

“I say that it wouldn’t be such a bad 
thing.” 

“But you used to think differently. Didn’t 
we agree that neither of usshould marry | 
I thought that was settled.” 

“Well, now let it be settled that you will 
marry, and I won’t.” 

“Why ? Why different goals for the same 
pilgrimage ?” 

“It is because I am afraid of different 
goals that I suggest this arrangement. God 
has sent some men into the world with heavy 
burdens ready made, while others are let off de- 
lightfully light—if you yoke these two kinds 
of creatures together, one has to be loaded uy 
to pull evenly with the other. We shall, be able 
to keep pace together, properly, only after 
you have been duly weighted down by a spell 
of married life.” ; 

“All right!” smiled Benoy. 
weight on this side, by all means !” 

“But, as to the particular load itself, have 
you any objection ?” 

“Since weighing down is the object, any- 
thing will serve equally well—brick or stone 
—what does it matter ?” 

Binoy could divine the’ exact reason for 


“Pile the 
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Gora’s eagerness about this marriage, and 
was only amused by his evident anxiesy to 
rescue his friend from entanglement with 
one of Paresh Babu’s girls. 

The rest of the afternoon, after their nid- 
day meal, was spent in making up for the loss 
of their night’s rest by along nap. There 
was no further talk between the two friends, 
till the shades of evening had fallen and they 
had gone on to the roof-terrace. 

Binoy looked up into the sky and said : 
“See here, Gora, I want to say one thing 
to you. It appears to me that in our 
love for our country there is one great 


imperfection, We only think of the half 
of India.” 
“How? What do you mean?” aked 


Gora. ; 

“We look on India only as a country of 
men, we entirely ignore the women,” explain- 
ed Binoy. 

“Like the Englishman,” said Gora, ‘ you 
want to see women everywhere,—in the home 
- and in the world outside, on the land, the 
water and in the sky, at our meals, our 
amusements and our work,—with the result 
that for you the women will eclipse the nen, 
and your outlook will remain just as one- 
sided.” 

“No, no,” replied Binoy. “It won’t dc for 
you to dismiss my argument like that. Why 
raise the question whether I look at thugs 
like the English or not ? What I say is, -hat 
we do not give the women of our country taeir 
rightful place in our consideration. Take 
yourself, for instance. I can say, for 
certain, that you never give a moment’s 
thought to the women,—for you the dea 
of our country is womanless, and such zlea 
can never be the true one.” 

“Since I have seen and known my mothar,” 
observed Gora, “I have seen, in her, all the 
women of our country and known as well the 
place they should occupy.” 

“You are simply making phrases in order 
to delude yourself,” said Binoy. “The 
familiarity which one gets in the home with 
women at their household work, does not 
make for true knowledge. I know that you 
will only get furious if I venture to make 
any comparison between English society and 
ourg, and I don’t want to do it either. nor 
do I pretend to know exactly to what ex ent 
and in what ways our womenfolk may s iow 
themselves in public without overstepping 


the limits of propriety, but my point is, hat 
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so long as our women remain hidden behind 
the purdah, our country will be a half-trush 
to us and will not be able to win our full 
love and devotion.” 

“As time has its two aspects—day and 
night, so society has its two sections—man 
and woman,” argued Gora. “In a natural 
condition of society, woman remains unseen, 
like night—all her work is done unobtru- 
sively, behind the scenes. Where society 
has become unnatural, there night usarps the 
province of day, and both work and frivolity 
is carriel on by artificial light. And what 
is the result? Night’s secret functioning 
ceases, fatigue increases progressively, re- 
cuperation becomes impossible, and man 
carries on only by recourse to intoxication. 
Similarly, if we try to drag our women 
out into the field of outside duty, then their 
characteristic quiet work will be interfered 
with, the peace and happiness of society 
will be destroyed, and frenzy will prevail in 
their stead. At first sight, such frenzy 
may be mistaken for power, but it is a 
power which makes for ruin. Of the two 
aspects of society, man is potent, but 


- not, therefore, necessarily more potent. If 


you try to bring the latent force of woman 
to the surface, then society will be made to 
live on its capital and soon descend towards 
bankrupzey. I say that, if we men attend the 
place of feasting and women keep guard 
over the stores, then only will the festivity 
be a success, even though the women remain 
invisible. Only intoxication can want all 
powers to be spent in one direction, in the 
same place, and in an identical manner.” 

“Gora,” said Binoy, “I don’t want to 
dispute what you say—but neither have you 
disproved what I argued—the real question 
is th 





“Look here, Binoy,” interrupted Gora, 
“if we go on disputing further about this 
matter it-will only lead to a regular wrangle. 
I confess that women have not thrust them- 
selves on my consciousness in the way they 
have recently done on yours. So you can 
never make me feel about them as you do. 
Let us fcr the present agree to differ.” 

Gora thrust aside the subject. But a seed 
cast aside may nevertheless fall to the 
ground, and there it only waits for an oppor- 
tunity to sprout. Up till now Gora had 
completely shut out women from his field of 
vision and had never evens dreamt that his 
life lacked anything, or suffered any 
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loss, thereby. To-day, Binoy’s exaltation of 
feeling had made real to him the fact of their 
existence and the extent of their power in 
society. But as he could not decide what 
their proper place was, or what special need 
they served, he felt averse to this discussion 
with Binoy. He could neither master the 
subject, nor dismiss it as worthless, so he felt 
he would rather not talk about it at all. 

As Bmoy was leaving that night, Ananda- 
mayi called him to her and asked: “Has 
your marriage with Sasi been settled ?” 

Binoy answered with a slightly embar- 
rassed laugh: “Yes, mother,—Gora has 
played the role of match-maker |” 

“Sasi is quite a good girl,” said Ananda- 
mayi, “but don’t do anything childish, Binoy. 
I know you well enough, my child. You 
have hurried yourself into a decision 
because you found you could not really make 
up your mind. There is plenty of time to 
think it over. You’re old enough to judge 
for yourself, don’t decide such a serious 
question without consulting your real 
feelings.” 

As she spoke she patted Binoy gently 
on the shoulder, while he, without answering, 
went slowly away. 


Carrer 18, 


Binoy kept thinking over Anandamayi’s 
words on the way home. He had never yet 
disregarded her advice in the least particular, 
and he felt a burden weighing him down the 
whole of that night. 

Next morning he woke up with a sense 
of being relieved of all obligation by paying 
at last an adequate price for Gora’s friendship. 
He felt that the life-long bond which he had 
accepted, by agreeing to this marriage with 
Sasi, had earned him the right to loosen his 
konds in other directions. This marriage-bond 
was a surety which would secure him for ever 
from Gora’s unfounded suspicions as to his 
being drawn away from orthodoxy by the 
temptation of marrying into a Brahmo family. 
So Binoy began to visit Paresh Babu’s house 
constatitly and without any scruples, and for 
hin it had never been difficult to make himself 
completely at home in the house of people 
whom he liked. Having once disposed of 
the hesitation he had felt on Gora’s account, 
it was not long before he was treated like one 
cf Paresh Babu’s owa family. 

At first Lolita was up in arms against him, 
but this lasted only so long as she suspected 
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Sucharita to have a liking for Binoy. As 
soon as she saw clearly that Sucharita had no _ 
special partiality for him, she was no longer 
in revolé and allowed herself to admit with- 
out a struggle that Binoy Babu was an excep- 
tionally nice man. 

Even Haran was not antagonistic ; on the 
contrary he seemed to desire to emphasise the 
fact that Binoy had really some notion of 
good manners, the implication being that 
Gora had none. And bezause Binoy never 
started an argument with Haran, in which 
tactics he was abetted by Sucharita, he had 
never been the occasion of any breach of 
peace at the tea-table. ; 

But when Haran was not there, Sucharita 
would encourage Binoy to explain his opini- 
ons on social matters. She could not get 
over her curiosity as to how two educated 
men like Gora and Binoy could justify the 
ancient superstitions of their country. If she 
had not known these two, personally, she 
would have disinissed such attempts with con- 
tempt, as not worth a thought. But from 
her very first encounter with Gora she had 
been unable to dismiss him from her wind 
with contempt. So whenever she got an 
opportunity she always led the conversation 
round toa discussion of Gora’s mode of life 
and his opinions and tried to get further 
and further into the matter by her 
questions and objections. Paresh Babu al- 
ways believed that it was a liberal education 
for Sucharita to hear the opinions of all sects, 
so he never puta stop to these discussions 
out of any fear of their leading her astray. 

One day Sucharita asked: “Now tell me, 
does Gourmohan Babu really believe in caste, 
or are his professions merely an exaggerated 
form of his devotion to his country ?” 

“You acknowledge the steps of a staircase, 
don’t you ?” replied Binoy. “You don’t object 
to some having to be higher than the 
others ?” 

I don’t object to that, only because I have 
to go up them. I would’nt have acknowledged 
any such necessity on level ground.” 

“Just so,” said Binoy. “The object of the 
staircase, which is our society, is to enable 
people to mount up from below—right up to 
the goal of man’s life. If we had regarded 
society, or the world itself, as our goal, then 
there would have been no necessity for 
acknowledging these differences, then the 
European social condition of a continual 
scramble to occupy the maximum space, 
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would also have been good enough for 
us,” 

“Iam afraid I don’t understand you very 
clearly,” objected Sucharita, “My ques- 
tion is this. Do you mean to tell me that you 
find the purpose, for which you say caste 
distinctions were created in our society, to 
have been successful ?” 

“It is not so easy to see the face of success 
in this world,” answered Binoy. “India 
offered one great solution to the social 
problem, namely the caste system—that salu- 
tion is still being worked out before the eyes 
of all the world. Europe has not yet been 
able to give anything more satisfactory, for 
there society is one long struggle and 
wrangle. Human Society is still waiting for 
the final success of the solution offered by 
India.” 

“Please don’t be angry with me,” said 
Sucharita timidly. “But do tell me, are you 
merely echoing Gourmohan Babu’s opinions, 
or do you really believe all this yourself ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Binoy smi- 
ling, “I have not the same force of convic- 
tion which Gora has. When I see the defects 
of our society, the abuses of our caste 
system, I cannot but express my doubts, but 
Gora tells me that doubt is only the result 
of trying to seeing great things in too much 
detail,—to regard the broken branches and 
withered leaves as the ultimate nature of a 
tree, is simply the result of intellectual impa- 
tience. Gora says he does not ask for any 
praise of the decaying boughs, but asks us 
to look at the whole tree and then try to 
understand its purpose.” 

“Let us leave aside the withered boughs 
by all means,” said Sucharita. “But surely 
we have aright to consider the fruit. What 
kind of fruit has caste produced for our 
country ?” 

“What you call the fruit of caste is not 
merely that, but the result of the totality of 
the conditions of our country. If you try to 
bite with a loose tooth you suffer pain,—tfor 
that you don’t blame the teeth, ‘but only the 
looseness of that particular tooth. Because, 
owing to various causes, disease and 
weakness have attacked us, we have only 
been able to distort the idea which India 
stands for, and not lead it to success. That 
is why Gora continually exhorts us: Become 
healthy, become strong !” 

“Very well then, do you regard the Brah- 
min as a kind of divine man?f” pursued 
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Sucharita. “Do you really believe that the 
dust of a Brahmin’s feet purifies a man ?” 

“Ts not much of the homage we pay in 
this world of our own creation? Would it 
have been a small thing for our soviety if 
we could have created real Brahmins? We 
want divine men—supermen, and we shall 
get them too, if only we can desire them with 
all our hearts and all our minds. But if we 
only want them like fools, then we shall 
simply have to be content to burden the earth 
with demons to whom no evil-doing is 
foreign, and whom we allow to earn their 
livelihood by shaking the dust of their feet 
on our heads.” 

“Have these supermen of yours come into 
being anywhere at all?” asked Sucharita. 

“They are there, in India’s inner need and 
purpose, just as the tree is hidden in the 
seed. Other countries want generals like 
Wellington, scientists like Newton, and million- 
aires like Rothschild, but our country wants 
the Brahmin, the Brahmin who knows not 
what fear is, who hates greed, who can van- 
quish sorrow, who takes no account of loss—~ 
whose being is united with the Supreme 
Being. India wants the Brahmin of firm, 
tranquil and liberated mind—when once she 
gets him then only will she be free! It is not 
to kings that we bow our heads nor do we 
submit our necks to the yoke of oppressors. No, 
itis thrcugh our own fear that our heads are 
bowed low, we are caught in the web of our 
own greed, we are slaves to our own folly. May 
the true Brahmin by his austere discipline 
deliver us from that fear, that greed, that 
folly. We don’t want them’ to fight for us, 
or to trade for us, or to secure for us any 
other worldly advantage.” 

Up till this point Paresh Babu had been 
merely a listener, but now he interposed say- 
ing softly: “I cannot say that I know India ; 
and I certainly do not know what India 
wanted for herself, or whether she ever 
succeeded in getting it,—but can you 
ever go back to the days that are gone? 
Our striving should be concerned with 
what is possible in the present—what good 
can we do by stretching out our arms in vain 
appeals to the past ?” 

“I have often thought and spoken as you 
are doing,” said Binoy, “but Gora says, can 
we kill the past by merely speaking of it as 
dead and gone? ‘The past is always with us, 
for nothing that once wag true can ever 
depart.” 
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“The way you put these things,” objected 
Sccharita, “is not the way it is done by the 
ozdinary man. How then can we be sure that 
you speak for the whole country ?” 

“Please don’t think,” protested Binoy, “that 
my friend Gora is one of those ordinary 
paople who pride themselves on being very 
srict Hindus. He looks at the inner signific- 
aace of Hinduism and regards it so seriously 
that he has never regarded the life of a 
trme Hirdu asa matter of luxury which would 
wither at the least touch, and die if handled 
roughly.” 

“But it seems to me that he zs rather parti- 
cclar about avoiding the least touch,” said 
Snceharita smiling. 

“That watchfulness of his has its own 
peculiarity,” explained Binoy. “If you question 
him about it he will reply at once: ‘Yes, I 
kelieve every bit of it—that caste can be lost 
by contact, that purity can be lost through im- 
proper food—all that is unmistakably true.’ 
But I know quite well, that is merely his dog- 
matism,—the more absurd his opinions sound 
te his hearers, the more positively will he 
express them. He insists ‘on rigid, indiseri- 
inate observance lest, by his yielding on 
minor points, foolish people may be led to feel 
a disrespect for more vital matters, or lest 
the opposite party should claim a victory. So 
as dare not display any laxity, even to 
me.” 

“Thare are plenty of such people amongst 
Brahmos also,” said Paresh Babu. “They want 
z sever all connection with Hinduism without 
liscrimination, lest outsiders should mis- 
zakenly think “they condone also its evil 
sustoms, Such people find it difficult to lead 
a natural life, for they either pretend or exag- 
gerate, and think that truth is so weak that 
cb is part of their duty to protect it by force 
or by guile. The bigots are those whose idea is, 
‘Truth depends upon me. J do not depend 
upon truth, As for myself, I pray to God that 
I may always be a simple, humble worshipper 
cf trush, whether in a Brahmo temple, 
cr at a Hindu shrine,—that no external bar- 
rier may obstruct or hinder my worship.” 

After these words Paresh Babu remained 
silent for a while, allowing his mind to rest as 
is were in the very depths of his being. 
These few words of his seemed to have lifted 
the whole tone of the discussion—not that 
this wes due to anything in the words them- 
selves, but to the peace which welled up from 
the experiences of Paresh Babu’s own life. The 


- of showing himself. 


. moss devoted of all to Paresh Babu. 
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faces of Lolita and Sucharita lighted up with 
a glow of devotion. Binoy also did not feel 
like saying any more. He could see that 
Gora was too high-handed—the simple and 
assured peace which clothes the thought and 
word and deed of those who are the bearers 
of truth, was not one of Gora’s possessions— 
and on hearing Paresh Babu speak, this struck 
Binoy all the more painfully. 

When Sucharita had gone to bed that 
night, Lolita came and sat on the edge of her 
bed. Sucharita saw clearly enongh that 
Lolita was turning something over in her 
mind, and, as she also knew, that something 
was about Binoy. So she herself gave her an 
opening by saying: “Really, I like Binoy 
Babu immensely.” 

“That’s because he is all the time talking 
about Gourmohan Babu,” observed Lolita. 

Although Sucharita saw the insinuation, 
she pretended she did not, and said inno- 
cently: “That’s true, I hugely enjoy hearing 
Gour Babu’s opinions from his mouth. It 
almost makes me see the man himself be- 
fore ny eyes.” 

“I don’t enjoy it at all!” snapped Lolita. 
“It makes me angry.” > 

“Why ?” asked Sucharita in surprise. 

“It’s nothing but Gora, Gora, Gora, day in 
and day out,” replied Lolita. “His friend, 
Gora may be a great man, but isn’t he himself 
aman also ?” 

“That’s true, but why should his devotion 
prevent him being one ?” asked Sucharita 
laughing. 

“His friend has over-shadowed him so 
completely, that Binoy Babu has no chance 
It is as though a cock- 
roach had swallowed a midge. I have no 
patience with the midge for allowing itself 
to be caught, and it doesn’t heighten my 
respect for the cockroach.” 


Sucharita, amused at the heat in 
Lolita’s tone, merely laughed and said 
nothing, while Lolita continued: “You 


may laugh if you like, Didi, but I can 
tell you that if any one tried to put me 
in the shade like that, I would not stand it 
for a single day. Take yourself,—whatever 
people may think, you never keep me in the 
background, that’s not your nature and 
that’s why I love you so, The tact is, you 
have learnt that lesson from father—he keeps 
a place for everybody.” 

In that household these two girls were the 
At the 
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very mention of “father” their hearts seemed 
to expand, 

“Just fancy, comparing anybody with 
father !” protested Sucharita. “But whatever 
you may say, dear, Binoy Babu can talk 
wonderfully well.” 

“But, my dear girl, don’t you see that they 
sound so wonderful just because they are not 
his own. If he had talked of what he 
himself really thought, then his words wonld 
have been just simple and sensible,—not 
sounding like manufactured phrases, and 
that’s the way Pd have much preferred 
them.” 

“Why be angry about it, dear ?” said 
Sucharita, “It only means that Gourmohan 
Babu’s opinions have become his own.” 

“If that is so then I think it’s horrid,” said 
Lolita. “Has God given us intelligence to 
expound other people’s ideas, and a mouth 
simply to repeat other people’s phrases, how- 
ever wonderfully well ? Bother such wonder- 
fulness, say I!” 

“But, why can’t you see that, because 
Binoy Babu loves Gourmohan Babu so much, 
they have really come to think in the same 
way ?” 

“No, no, no!” broke out Lolita, “no such 
thing has happened at all. Binoy Babu has 
simply acquired the habit of accepting every- 
thing Gourmohan Babu says—that’s not love, 
it’s slavery. He wants to deceive himself into 
thinking that he holds the same opinions as 
his friend, but why ? Where one loves, me 
can follow without agreeing—one can sur- 
render oneself with eyes open, Why cannot 
he plainly admit that he accepts Gourmohan 
Babu’s opinions because of his love for him ? 
Isn’t it clear enough that he does so? Tell me 


truly, Didi, don’t you think that’s the truth ?”” 


Sucharita had not thought of it in this 
light,—all her curiosity had been about Gora 


and she had not felt any eagerness to study . 


Binoy as a separate problem. So, without 
giving.a direct answer to Lolita’s question, 
she said: “Well, suppose you are right, 
what’s to be done about it ?” 

“I should love to-untie his bonds for him 
and free him from his friend,” replied Lolita. 

“Why not try it, dear ?” 

“My trying will not do much, but if you 
put your mind to it, something is sure to 
happen.” 

Sucharita was not unaware, in her heart of 
hearts, of having acquired an influence over 
Binoy, but she tried to laugh the matter off, 
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and Lolita went on: “The one thing I like 
him for, is the way he is struggling to fres 
himself from Gourmohan Babu’s control after 
coming under your influence. Anyone else in 
his place would have startec writing a play in 
abuse of Brahmo girls—but he still keeps an 
open mind, as is proved by his regard for you 
and his respect for father. We must try and 
help Binoy Babu to stanc on his own feet. 
it is unbearable that he shculd exist merely 
to preach Gourmohan Babu’s opinions.” 

At this moment Satish zame running into 
the rocm calling out “Didi! Didi!” Binoy 
had taken him to’ the cireas, and although 
it was so late, Satish could not check his 
enthusiasm for the performance which he had 
seen for the first time. Aftar describing his 
experiences, he said: “I tried to bring 
Binoy Babu in to stay wth me, but after 
coming into the house he went away again, 
saying he would come sgain to-morrow. 
Didi, I told him that he would have to take 
all of you to see the circus one day.” 

“And what did he say to that?” asked 
Lolita. 

“He said that girls would be frightened 
if they saw a tiger. But J wasn’t at all 
afraid !” with which Satish swelled out his 
chest with manly pride. 

“Oh, indeed !” said Lal.ta. “I know weli 
enough the kind of brave man your friend 
Binoy Habu is—I say, Didi, we must really 
compel him to take us to the circus,” 

“There will be an afternoon performance 
to-morrow,” said Satish. 

“That’s good. We'll 
settled Lolita, 

Next day when Binoy arrived, Lolita ex- 
claimed : “I see you’ve come in good time, 
Binoy Babu. Let’s make a start.” 

“Where to ?” asked Bincy in surprise. 

“To the circus, of course, ’ declared Lolita. 

To the circus! To sit with a party of 
girls before everybody in the tent, in broad 
day-light ! Binoy was quite non-plussed. 

“I suppose Gourmohaa Babu will be 
angry, will he ?” enquired Lolita. 

Binoy pricked up his ears at the question, 
and when Lolita asked again: “Gourmohan 
Babu has views about taking girls to the 
circus, hasn’t he?’ he replied firmly: 
“Certainly, he has.” 

“Please give us an exposition of them,” 
begged Lolita. “PI go and call my sister so 
that she may hear it too.” œ, 

Binoy felt the sting bus laughed, where- 


go to-morrow,” 
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upon Lolita continned: “What makes you 
eae Binoy Babu? Yesterday you told 

Satish that girls are afraid of tigers—aren’t 
on ever afraid of anyone ?” 

After this Binoy simply had to accompany 
tke girls to the circus. Not only that, but 
cu his way there he had plenty of time to 
ponder agitatedly on the figure he seemed 
tc be cutting, not only to Lolita but also to 
tke other girls of the house, so far as his 
relations to his friend went. 

The next time Lolita saw Binoy she asked 
him with an air of innocent enquiry : “Have 
voa told Gourmohan Babu about our visit to 
the circus the other day ?” 

The point of this question penetrated 
deeply and made Binoy wihce and blush as 
hs replied : “No, not yet.” 


CHAPTER 19, 


Gora was at his work one morning 
when Pinoy arrived unexpectedly and said 
abr uptly : “The other day I took Paresh 
Babu’s daughters to the cirens.’ 

Gora went on with his writing saying : 
“So I hear.” 

“From whom did you hear ?” 
Binoy in astonishment, 

“From Abinash who happened to be 
at the circus the same day,” replied Gora 
and continued on writing, without further 
remark, 

That Gora should have already heard 
cf it, and of all people from Abinash- who 
could not have spared any embellishments 
in his account of the matter, made all 
Binoy’s old instincts rise up to shame him. 
At the same time it flashed across his 
memory that he had not slept till late last 
night because he was mentally occupied 
in quarrelling with Lolita, “Lolita thinks 
that I am afraid of Gora, as a school-boy 
ot his master. How unfairly people can 
‘ndge one another! It’s true that I 
respect Gora for his unusual qualities, but 
not in the way Lolita thinks, which is 
as unjust. to me as to-him. Just imagine 
taking me for a child, with Gora as my 
guardian !” This had been the burden of 
nis thoughts overnight. 

Gora went on with his writing and 
Sinoy recalled again those two or three 
pointed questions which Lolita had fired 
ofvat him. + He foum it hard to dismiss them 
“rom his mind, *Suddenly a feeling of' revolt 
rose in -histheart:. “What if I did go to the 


asked 
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cireus ; he flared up within. Who is Abinash 
to come and discuss my affairs with Gora— 
and why on earth does Gora allow that 
idiot to launch into such a discussion. Is 
Gora my keeper that I am to be answer- 
able to him as to where I go and with 


whom ? This is an outrage on our friend- 
ship P’ 

Binoy would hardly have been so 
indignant with Gora and Abinash, had 
he not suddenly realised his own cow- 
ardice. He was merely trying to shift 
on to his friend the guilt of the secrecy 


which he had felt impelled to preserve 
so long. If only Gora had spoken a few 
angry words to him on the subject, the 
friends could have come on to the same 
level. and Binoy would have been consoled. 
But Gora’s solemn silence made him appear 
to be sitting in judgment on him. This 
made the memory of Lolita’s cutting re- 
marks gall him all the more. 

M ohim now entered the room, hookah in 
hand, and after offering pan from his 
box, said : “Everything is settled on our side, 
Binoy, my son. Now if only your uncle 
gives his approval we shall all feel relieved, 
Have you written to him yet ?” 

This pressure on the subject of his 
marriage was specially irritating to Binoy to- 
day. Of course he knew that-it-sas-no. fault of 
Mohim’s—Gora Waving given him to under- 
stand that Binoy had consented—but he him- 
self felt very small over this consent of his. 
Anandamayi had practically tried to dissuade 
him; neither had he ever felt drawn to his 
prospective bride; how then had a clear 
decision at all come out of the confusion? 
It could not exactly be said that Gora had 
hurried him in any way, for he would never 
have pressed him if Binoy had seriously made 
the least objection, and yet why —in 
that ‘yet’ he felt again the sting of Lolita’s 
remarks, For it was nothing that had actu- 
ally happened on this oceasion, but the com- 
plete ascendancy which Gora had acquired 
over him during all these years of their 
friendship, which was behind it. Binoy had 
habitually put up with this ascendancy only 
because of his exceeding love and his soft 
complaisant nature. And so this masterful 
relationship had come to prevail over the 
friendship itself. All this time Binoy had 
not. realised this, but now there was no 
denying it. And so he was in duty bound to 
marry Sasi: ' 
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“No, T’ve not yet written to my uncles,” 
was his reply to Mohim’s question. 

“My mistake, entirely!” said Mohim. 
“Why should you write any letter, that’s my 
luty. What’s his full name, my son ?” 

“Why are you in such a hurry about 
it?” replied Binoy. “Weddings can’t take 
place in the months of Aswin and Kartik. 
In Aghran—but I forget, there’s a difficulty 
vbout that month too. It’s an unlucky month 
in our family history and we never have aus- 
picious ceremonies in Aghran.” 

Mohim put down his hookah ina cornar 
against the wall and said: “Look here, 
Binoy, if you are going to stick to all that 
sort of superstition, then is all this modern 
sducation of yours only so many phrases 
learnt by rote? In this wretched country it 
is difficult enough to find auspicious days in 
she calendar and if, on top of that, every 
household is going to consult its own private 
family records, how is business going to he 
carried on at all ?” 

“Then why do you accept even Aswin and 
Kartik as inauspicious?” asked Binoy. 

“Do I?” cried Mohim. “Not a bit of it. 
But what can J do—in this country of 
ours you need not honour God, but if you 
don’t honour all the rules about the months 
of Bhadra, Aswin and Kartik, and abour 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and all the specia! 


phases of the moon, you'll not be allowed in | 


the house! And I must confess that, though I 
say I don’t accept all this, in practice if I don’t 
go by the calendar I feel uncomfortable,—our 
atmosphere breeds fear just as it breeds 
malaria, so I can’t shake off that kind of 
feeling,” 

“Similarly, in my family,” said Binoy, 

“they can’t throw off their fear of the 
month of Aghran! At least my aunt 
would never consent,” 
. Thus did he manage, somehow, to put 
off the matter for the time. Mohim made 
is retreat, at a loss what move to try 
ext, 

Gora* could divine from the tone of 
inoy’s remarks that his friend was begin- 
ing to hesitate. Binoy had not been 
oming for some days and he suspected 
hat he must be visiting at Paresh Babu’s 
ore frequently than ever. And, now that 
e had tried to put off the question of 
is marriage, Gora began to have serious 
isgivings, so leaving his writing he turned 
nd said : “Binoy, when once you have given 
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your word to my brother, why plunge him 
into all these needless uncertainties ?” 

Binoy, ‘with a sudden impatience, blurtec 
out : “Did I give my word, or was it snatched 
from me ?” 

Gora was taken by surprise at this sign of 
sudden revolt and, with hardening mind, he 


asked incisively : “Who was it snatched this 
939 


OT ? 
words to you on the subject—and you call 
that extorting a promise !” 

As a matter of fact Binoy had no very 
convincing proof of his accusation—what 
Gora said was trne—very few words had been 
exchanged—and in what he had said there 
had not bean sufficient insistence to deserve 
being called pressure. And yet it was also 
true in a sense that Gora had robbed Binoy 
of his consent. The less the outward proof 
the more impatient becomes the accuser, so 
Binoy, with a note of unreasonable excitement 
in his voice, said: “Many words are not 
required to extort a promise !” 

“Take back your word!” shouted Gora, 
getting up from the table. “Your promise is 
not of such immense value that I should want 
to beg or rcb it of you !” — “Dada,” he then 
roared out to Mohim who was in the next 
room, and who came in at once ina great 
flurry. “Dada,” cried Gora, “didn’t I tell you 
at the very beginning that Binoy’s marriage 
with Sasi was impossible,—that I didn’t 
approve of it ?” 

“Of course you did. No one else could 
have said such a thing. Any other uncle 
would have shown some keenness about his 
niece’s marriage !” 

“What made you use meas a cat’s paw 
to obtain Binoy’s consent ?” flung out Gora. 

“No other reason, except that I thought 
it the best way of gaining his consent,” 
answered Mohim, ruefully. 

Gora turned red in the face. “Please leave 
me out of all this!” he cried. “I’m not a pro- 
fessional match-maker, I’ve other work to 
do,” and with these words he left the room. 

Before the unfortunate Mohim could pur- 
sue the matter any further, Binoy also had 
reached the street, and Mohim’s only re- 
source was his hookah, which he now took up 
from the corner where he had placed it. 

Binoy had had many quarrels with Gora, 
but such a volcanic upheaval as the present 
one .had never occurred before, and. at first 
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hə was dumbfounded at the result of his 
own work. When he got back home, darts 
seemed to be piercing his conscience. He 
had no appetite for eating, or for sleep, as 
he thought of what a blow he had dealt Gora 
in that one brief moment. He felt specially 
repentant to think of the extraordinary and 
unreasonable way in which he had put all 
the blame on Gora, “I’ve done wrong, wrong, 
wrong,” he kept on saying to himself, 

Later in the day, just as Anandamayi was 
sitting down to her sewing, after her midday 
meal, Binoy turned up and came and sat be- 
side her, She had heard something of what 
had happened from Mohim, but when she had 
seen Gcra’s face at meal time she knew that a 
ssorm kad raged. 

“Mcther,” said Binoy, “I’ve done wrong. 
What I said to Gora this morning about my 
marriage with Sasi was nonsense !” 

“What of that, Binoy? That kind of 
thing is bound to happen whenever you try 
to suppress some pain inthe mind. And it’s 
just as well that it should have happened. 
Ina short time both of you will have for- 
gotten all about this quarrel.” 

“But, mother, I want you to know that 
Z have no objection to marrying Sasi.” 

“Don’t make matters worse, my child, by 
crying to patch up your quarrel ina hurry. 
Marriage is for life, while a quarrel is only 
for the time.” 

Binoy, however, was not able to accept 
this advice. He felt he could not go straight 
to Gora with his proposal, so he went to 
Mohim and let him know that there was now 
no obstacle in the way of the marriage, that 
it coud take place in four months’ time, and 
that ke himself would see to it that his uncle 
made no objection. 

“Shall we have the betrothal ceremony 
at once?” urged Mohim, 

“Allright, that you can settle after con- 
sulting Gora,” replied Binoy. 

“What! consult with Gora again!” com- 
plained Mohim irritably. 

- “Yes, yes, that is absolutely essential !” 

“Well if it must he done, I suppose it 
must, but-—’ with which Mohim stopped his 
mouth with the pan which he stuffed into it. 

Mohim said nothing that day, but 
next morning he went to Gora’s room, fear- 
ing that he would have a hard fight to ob- 
tain his congent over again. But the 
moment he mentioned how Binoy had come 
the previous afternoon and had spoken of his 
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willingness to marry Sasi and had even told 
him to ask Gora’s advice about the betroth- 
al, Gora at once expressed his approval 
and said: “Good! Let’s have the betrothal 
by all means !” 

“You're quite complaisant now, I see, but 
for the Lord’s sake don’t raise some new ob- 
jection next time,” 

“It was not my objection, but my request, 
which raised the trouble,” said Gora. 

“Well then,” said Mohim, “my humble 
petition is, that you do neither object, nor 
make any request. Pl be quite satisfied 
with what I can do myself. How could I know 
that your request was going to have such 
a contrary effect ? All that I want to know 
is, do you really wish the marriage to take 
place ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then let the wish be enough, and don’t 
meddle any further in the matter.” 


CHAPTER 20. 


Gora now came to the conclusion that it 
would be difficult to keep a hold on Binoy 
from a distance, so that a watch must 
be kept where the field of danger was. 
The best way to keep Binoy within 
bounds, he felt, would be to keep up a 
frequent intercourse with Paresh Babu him- 
self. So, the very day after the quarrel, 
he went in the afternoon to Binoy’s lodgings. » 

That Gora would come so soon was 
more than Binoy had expected, and he 
was as astonished as he was happy. He was 
still more surprised when Gora introduced the 
topic of Paresh Babu’s daughters, withont 
any sign of hostility toward them. It was 
not necessary to try very hard to arouse 
Binoy’s interest in this subject, and the two 
friends went on discussing the topie from 
every point of view till far into the night, 

Even when walking home that night 
Gora could not keep the subject out of his 
head, nor was he able to dismiss it from his 
thoughts so long as he was awake. Never 
before in his life had such a disturbance 
invaded his mind, in fact the subject of 
women had never been included in his 
cogitations. Binoy had now proved to 
him that they were a part of the world 
problem, which must be dealt with by solution 
or compromise, but which could not be 
ignored. , 

So next day when Binoy said to Gora ; 
“Come along with me to Paresh Babu’s, he 
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has often enquired after you,” Gora agreed 
without the least demur. Not only did he 
consent, but there’ was no longer the same 
indifference in his mind. At first he had 
been utterly incurious about Sucharita and 
Paresh Babu’s daughters, then a contenrptu- 
ous hostility towards them had arisen in his 
mind, but now he actually felt an eagerness 
to know them better. He was anxious to 
discover what the attraction was that exer- 
cised such an influence over Binoy’s heart. 

It was evening when they reached the 
house, and in the parlour upstairs Haran was 
reading one of his English articles to Paresh 
Babu by the light of a table-lamp. Paresh 
Babu was however only a means to an end, 
for Haran’s real object was to impress 
Sucharita. She was listening in silence at 
the foot of the table, shading her eyes from 
the glare of the lamp with a palm-leaf fan. 
With her naturally obedient nature she was 
trying her best to attend, but every now and 
then her mind would wander. 

When the servant announced the arrival 
of Gora and Binoy, she started, and was pre- 
paring to leave the room when Paresh Babu 
stopped her saying: “Where are you going, 
Radha? It is only our Binoy and Gour who 
- have come.” 

Sucharita sat down in some confusion, 
though relieved that the reading of Haran’s 
tedious English article had been interrupted. 
She was certainly excited at the prospect of 
seeing Gora again, but she felt both shy and 
uneasy at the idea of his coming while Haran 
was there. It is difficult to say whether it 
was fear lest they should quarrel again, or 
_ something else. 

The very name of Gora had set Haran on 
edge. He barely returned Gora’s salutation 
and then sat silent, looking glum. As for 
Gora, the moment he saw Haran all his fight- 
ing instincts were aroused. 

Mistress Baroda had gone visiting with 
her three daughters, and it had been ar- 
ranged that Paresh Babu should call for them 
in the evening to bring them home. It was 
already time for Paresh Babu to go when 
Gora and Binoy’s arrival delayed him; und 
when he could put off going no longer, he 
whispered to Haran and Sucharita that he 
would be back as soon as possible and left 
them to entertain the guests, 

The entertainment began soon enouzh, 
for in less than no time a regular pitched 
battle had begun. The subject under discus- 


sion was this. There was a certain District 
Magistrate, named Brownlow, stationed near 
Calcutta, with whom Paresh Babu had been 
friendly when at Dacca. Hs and his wife 
had shewn great regard for Paresh Babu 
because he did not keep his wife and daugh- 
ters secluded in the zenana. Every year the 
saheb used to celebrate his birth-day by 
holding an agricultural Fair. Mistress Baroda 
had been lately calling’ on Mrs Brownlow, 
and had as usual been expatiating on her 
daughters’ clevernass in English literature and 
poetry, whereupon the memsaheb had enthu- 
siastically suggested that as the Lieutenant 
Governor was bringing his wife to the Fair 
this year, it would be nice if Paresh Babu’s 
girls could act a short English play before 
them. This suggestion had met with Baroda’s 
delighted approval, and to-day she had 
taken her daughters to a friend’s house for a 
rehearsal. When asked whether it would be 
possible for him to attend the fair, Gora 
replied with unnecessary viclence—“No!” 
Whereupon a heated controversy ensued about 
the English and the Bengalis, and the diffi- 
culties in the way of social intercourse 
between them in India. 

Haran said: “It is the fault of our own 
people. We have so many bad customs and 
superstitions that we are not worthy.” 

To which Gora replied: “If that is really 
true, then, however unworthy we may be, we 
ought to be ashamed of going about slavering 
for the society of English people.” 

“But,” returned Haran, “those who are 
really worthy are received with the highest 
regard by the English—as for instance our 
friends here.” 

“This kind of regard for some persons 
which only accentuates the humiliation of the 
rest of their countrymen, is nothing but an 
insult in my eyes,” said Gora. 

Haran’s anger soon got the better 
of him, and Gora, by egging him on, quickly 
had him at his mercy. 

While the discussion was going on in this 
way, Sucharita was gazing at Gora from 
behind the shelter of her fan,—the words 
which she heard making no impression on her 
mind, If she had been conscious that she 
was staring at Gora she would doubtless have 
felt ashamed, but she was utterly oblivious 
of herself. Gora sat opposite to her, leaning 
over the sable with his powerful arms stretch- 
ed out before him. The light of the lamp 
fell on his broad, white brow, while he now 
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laughed contemptuously and then frowned 
angrily. But in all the play of his features 
tlere was a dignity which showed that he 
was not indulging in any play of words, but 
tLat his opinions had long years of thought 
aad practice behind them. It was not merely 
hs voice that spoke, but the expression of 


hs face and every movement of his 
body seemed to show deep conviction. 
Secharita wondered as she watched him. 


I- seemed as if for the first time in 
har life she was looking at a real 
nan, who could not be confounded with the 
o:dinary run of men. Beside him Haran 
Eabu appeared so ineffective, that his 
features, his gestures and even his dress 
kegan to look ludicrous. She had so often 
discussed Gora with Binoy that she had come 
td think of him merely as the leader of a 
sdecial party with decided opinions of his 
cwn, and at best, it seemed to her, he might 
ke of some kind of service to the country. 
How, as she looked on his face, she could see, 
keyond all party opinion or ulterior benefit, 
tte man Gora. For the first time in her life 
she now saw what a man was and what 
Lis soul was, and in the joy of this rare 
experience she completely forgot her own 
existence, 

Sucharita’s absorbed expression had not 
escaped Haran, who had, in consequence, been 
unable to put all his force into his arguments. 
at length he got up from his seat impatiently 
end calling her, as if she were a close relative, 
said: “Sucharita, will you come into the 
ether room. I want to speak to you.” 

Sucharita started as though she had 
deen struck, for although Haran was on 
ierms familiar enough to call her like that, 
cnd at any other time she would have thought 
aothing of it, yet to-day, in the presence 
uf Gora and Binoy, it seemed like an insult, 
especially as Gora cast a swift glance 
wi her in such a way as seemed to make 
Haran’s offence the more unpardonable. At 
Srst she pretended not to have heard him, 
but when Haran, with some show of 
‘rritation, repeated: “Don’t you hear me, 
Sucharita, I have something to say to you. 
I must ask you to come into the next room,” 

“Wait till father comes back, and then you 
zan tell me,” she replied without looking at 
aim, 

At this juncture, Binoy got up saying : 
‘Tam afraid we are in the way, it’s time for 
xs to be going,” to which Sucharita hurriedly 
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replied: “No, Binoy Babu, you mustn’t go 
away so soon. Father, asked you to wait for 
him. He will be here immediately.” There 
was a note of anxious pleading in her voice, 
as though there had been a proposal to hand 
over a deer to its hunter. 

Whereupon Haran strode out of the room 
saying : “I can’t wait now, I must be going.” 
Once outside, he began to repent of his rash- 
ness, but he could think of no excuse for 
returning. 

After his departure Sucharita felt hot 
with shame and sat with bent head, not know- 
ing what to do or say. 

It was then that Gora got an oppor- 


tunity for studying her features. Where 
was the least trace of the immodest 
forwardness which he had always asso- 


ciated with educated girls? No doubt her 
expression was one of bright intelligence, 
but how beautifully softened it was by her 
modest shyness. Her brow was pure and 
stainless like a glimpse of autumn sky : her 
lips were silent, but how like a tender bud 
with the soft curves of the unspoken 
word. Gora had never before looked closely 
at a modern women’s dress, but had contemned 
it without seeing it, but to-day the new- 
fashioned sari which enfolded Sucharita’s 
figure seemed t him admirable. 

One of her hands rested on the table and 
as it peeped out of the puckered sleeve of 
her bodice, it seemed to Gora’s eyes like 
the gracious meswage of a responsive heart. 
In the quiet evening lamp-light which sur- 
rounded Sucharita, the whole room with its 
shadows, the pictures on its walls and all the 
neatness of its furniture seemed to form one 
complete image, in which stood out, not its 
material appurtenances, but the home into 
which it had been transformed by the deft 
touches of a woman’s care, which all in a 
moment had been revealed to Gora. 

Gradually, as he watched her, she became 
intensely real and concrete to him, frgm the 
stray locks of hair over her temples to the 
border of her sari. At one and the same time 
he could see Sucharita in her completeness 
and Sucharita in her every detail. 

For a short time they all felt the awkward 
silence, then Binoy looked towards Sucharita 
and reverted to some subject he had been dis- 
cussing with her a few days before. He said : 
“As I was telling you the other day, I once be- 
lieved there was no hope either for our country 
or for our society—that we should always be 
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regarded as minors and the English would 
ever remain our guardians. And this is still 
the opinion of the majority of our country- 
men. In such frame of mind, people either 
remain immersed in their selfish interests, or 
grow indifferent to their fate. Even I, at 
one time, seriously thought of securing a 
Government post through the influence of 
Gora’s father. But Gora brought me to my 
senses by his protests.” 

Gora, seeing a slight trace of surprise on 
Sucharita’s face at this remark, said : “Don’t 
think that anger against the Government had 
anything to do with what I said. Those who 
are in Government service generally come to 
acquire a pride in the government’s power, 
as if it were their own, and thus tend to form 
a class apart from their other countrymen. 
Isee this more clearly every day. A rela- 
tive of mine was once a Deputy Magistrate. 
He has retired now, but when he was in ser- 
vice the District Magistrate used to censare 
him saying: ‘Babu, why are so many people 
acquitted in your court ? and he woald 
answer: “There is a good reason for that, 
sahib. Those whom you’ send to gaol are 
merely like cats and dogs to you, but those 
whomI have to send are my brothers.’ In 
those days there were plenty of our country- 
men able to say such noble words, and Eng- 
lishmen who would listen to them were not 
lacking either. But now-a-days the shackles 
of service are becoming an ornament and the 
Deputy Magistrates of the present time are 
gradually coming to look upon.-their fellow 
countrymen as little better than dogs. And 
experience shows us that the higher they 
rise in the service the more they deteriorate. 
If you are raised up on another man’s shouid- 
ers you needs must look down on your own 
people, and the moment you regard them as 
inferior, you are bound to do them injustice. 
That cannot lead to any good.” And as he 
spoke Gora thumped the table so that the 
lamp shook. 

“Gora,” said Binoy smiling, “that table 
is not Government property and the lamp 
belongs to Paresh Babu. ” 

Gora roared with laughter at this remark, 
filling the whole house with his merriment 
and Sucharita was surprised and also delight- 
ed to find that Gora could laugh with the 
heartiness of a boy at a joke against himself, 
She had not apparently realised that those 
who have great ideas can also laugh heartily. 

Gora talked on many topics that evening, 


‘and, imbued to the 
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and although Sucharita remained silent, her 
face showed such obvious approval that his 
heart was filled with enthusiasm. At length 
he said, specially addressing Sucharita : “I 
want you to remember one thing. If we 
have the mistaken notion that because the 
English are strong we can never become 
strong unless we become exactly like 
them, then that impossibility will never be 
achieved, for by mere imitation we shail 
eventually be neither one thing nor the other. 
To you I make only this request: come inside 
India, accept all her good and her evil: if 
there be deformity then try and cure it 
from within, but see it with your own eyes, 
understand it, think over it, turn your face 
towards it, become one with it. You will 
never understand if you stand opposed 
bone with Christian 
ideas, view it from outside. Then you will 
only try to wound and never be of any 
service.” 

Gora called this his request but it was 
rather e command. There was such tremen- 
dous force in his words that there was no 
waiting for the other’s consent. 

Sucharita listened with bowed head, 
her heart palpitating to find Gora ad- 
dressing her specially, with such great 
eagerness. She put aside all her shy- 
ness and said with simple modesty : 
“I have never before thought about my 
country so greatly and so truly. But one 
questior I would ask you: what is the rela- 
tion between country and religion ? Does 
not religion transcend country ?” 

This question in her soft voice sounded 
very sweet to Gora’s ears, and the expression 
in Sucharita’s eyes as she addressed him 
made it even sweeter. He replied: “That 
which transcends country, which is greater 
than country, can only reveal itself through 
one’s country. God has manifested His one 
eternal nature in just such a variety of 
forms. But those who say that truth is one 
and therefore that only one form of religion 
is true, accept only this truth, namely 
that Trath is one, but omit to acknow- 
ledge the truth that Truth is limitless. 
The limitless One manifests itself in 
the limitless Many. I can assure you that 
through the open window of India you will 
be able to see the sun—therefore there is 
no need te cross the océan and sit at the 
window of a Christian church.” 

“You mean to say that for India there is 
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a special path leading to God. What is this 
speciality ?” asked Sucharita. 

“The speciality is this,” replied Gora. 
“Ib is recognised that the Supreme Being 
who is without definition is manifest 
within limits,—the endless current of 
minute and protracted, subtle and gross, is of 
Eim. He is atone and the same time with 
endless attributes and without attribute ; of 
infinite forms and formless. In other countries 
they have tried to confine God within some 
one definition. In India no doubt there have 
also been attempts to realise God in one or 
cther of his special aspects, but these have 
never been looked upon as final, nor any 
cf them conceived to be the only one. No 
Indian devotee has ever failed to acknowledge 
that God in his infinity transcends the parti- 
cular aspect which may be true for the 
worshipper personally.” 

“That may be true of the wise devotee, but 
what of the others ?” asked Sucharita. 

“I always say that in every country the 
ignoraat will distort the truth,” replied Gora. 

“Bat has not such distortion gone further 
in our country than elsewhere ?” persisted 
Suchazita, 

“That may be so,” answered Gora. “It is 
just because India has desired to acknowledge, 
iully, both the opposite aspects of subtle and 
zross,—inner and outer, spirit and body,—that 
those who cannot grasp the subtle 
aspect have the opportunity to seize upon 
the gzoss, and their ignorance working on it 
results in these extraordinary distortions. 
All the same it would never do for us to 
cut ourselves off from the great, the 
varied, the wonderful way in which India has 
tried to realise in body, mind and action, and 
from every point of view, the One who is true, 
both in forms and in formlessnegs, in material 
as wel as in spiritual manifestation, alike to 
outer sense and inner perception ;—or to com- 
mit tke folly of accepting, instead, as the only 
religion, the combination of Theism and 
Atheism, dry, narrow, and unsubstantial, 
evolved by 18th Century Europe.” 

Sucharita remained lost in thought awhile, 
and finding her silent, Gora went on : “Please 
don’t think me to be a bigoted person, least of 
all one of those who have suddenly turned 
orthodox,—my words are not meant in their 
sense. My mind is in an ecstacy with the 
deep and grand unity which I have disco- 
vered running *through all of India’s various 
manifestations and her manifold strivings, 
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and this prevents me from shrinking to 
stand in the dust with the poorest and 
most ignorant of my countrymen. This 
message of India some may understand, some 
may not,—that makes no difference in my 
feeling that I am one with all India, that all 
her people are mine; and I have no doubt 
that through all of them the spirit of India is 
secretly but constantly working.” 

Gora’s words, spoken out in his powerful 
voice, seemed to vibrate through the walls 
and furniture of the room. These were 
not words which Sucharita could be 
expected fully to understand, but the 
first tide of impending realisation sets “in 
strongly, and the realisation that life is 
not confined within the bonds of family 
or sect, overwhelmed her with a painful 
force. 

No more was said, for from the staircase 
came the sound of running feet and of girlish 
laughter. Paresh Babu had returned with 


-his daughters and Sudhir was playing one of 


his usual pranks on the girls, 

On entering the room and seeing Gora, 
Lolita and Satish recovered their gravity and 
remained there, but Labonya went out preci- 
pitately, Satish sidled up to Benoy’s chair 
and began whispering to him, while Lolita 


.drewa chair up behind Sucharita and sat 


down half-hidden. 

Paresh Babu then entered saying: “I am, 
rather late in getting back. Panu Babu has 
gone I suppose ?” 

Sucharita making no answer, Binoy said : 
“Yes, he wasn’t able to wait.” And Gora 
got up and making a respectful bow to 
Paresh Babu said : “We too must be going.” 

Ive not had much chance of a talk with 
you this evening,” said Paresh Babu. “I 
hope you'll call now and then, when you 
find the time.” 

Just as Gora and Binoy were going out of 
the room, Mistress Baroda came in. They both 
bowed to her, and she cried: ,“What! | 
going already ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gora abruptly, whereupon 
Baroda turned to Binoy saying: “But 
Binoy Babu, I cannot let you go, you 
must stay to dinner with us. Besides, I have 
something to speak to you about.” 

_ Satish jumped with delight at this invita- 
tion and seizing Binoy’s hand said: ‘Yes, 
yes, don’t let Binoy Babu go, mother, he must 
sleep with me here to-night.” 

Finding that Binoy hesitated to give a 
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reply, Baroda turned to Gora with : “Must 
you take Binoy Babu away? Do you reed 
him specially ?” 

“No, no, not at all,” replied Gora hasti- 
ly. “Binoy you stay, I’m off,” and he went 
quickly out. x 

When Mistress Baroda asked Gora’s 20n- 
sent to his staying, Binoy could not help cast- 
ing a furtive glance at Lolita, who turned her 
face away with a smile. Binoy could hardly 
resent these little railleries in which Lolita 
indulged and yet they pricked him like 
thorns. When. he had sat down again, Lolita 
said: “Binoy Babu, you would have been 
wiser to have made your escape to-day.” 

“Why?” asked Binoy, 

“Mother has a scheme for putting you into 
an awkward position,’ explained Ldita, 
“We are one actor short for the play at the 
magistrate’s fair, and mother has fixed on 
you to fill up the gap.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Binoy. “Pd 
never be able to do that.” 

“I told mother that at the start,” said 





- Baroda. 
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Lolita laughing. “I said that your friend would 
never allow you to take a part in this play.” 

Binoy winced at the thrust as he said: 
“We needn’t discuss my friend’s opinion. 
But I’ve never done any acting in my life— 
why pitch on me ?” 

“What about us?” complained Lolita. 
“Do you suppose we have been acting all our 
lives ?” 

At this point Mistress Baroda returned 
and Lolita said: “Mother, it is useless to 
invite Binoy Babu to join in our play, unless 
you can induce his friend to agree—” 

“It’s not a matter for my friend’s consent 
at all,” interrupted Binoy in distress, “I 
simply have not the ability to act.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” cried 
“We’ll soon be able to put you in 
the way. Do you mean to say these girls 
can do is, and you can’t ? What nonsense !” 

There was no further way of escape left 
to Binoy. 

( To be continued ) 
Translated by W. W. PEARSON. 


_ A FILIPINO PATRIOTS DECALOGUE 


By APOLINARIO MABINI. 


First. Thou shalt love God and thy honor 
above all things: God as the fountain of all truth, 
of all justice and of all activity ; and thy hor, 
the only power which will oblige thee tc be 
faithful, just and industrious. 

Second. Thou shalt worship God in the zorm 
which thy conscience may deem most rightzous 
and worthy: for in thy conscience which con- 
demns thy evil deeds and praises thy good ones, 
speaks thy God. ao 

Third. Thou shalt cultivate the special gifts 
which God has granted thee, working and stady- 
ing according to thy ability, never leaving the 
path of righteousness and justice, in ordez to 
attain thy own perfection, by means whcreof 
thou shalt contribute to the progress of humanity ; 
thus, thou shalt fulfill the mission to which God 
has appointed thee in this life and by so dcing, 
thou shalt be honored, and being honored, shou 
shalt glorify thy God. 

Fourth. Thou shalt love thy country efter 
God and thy honor and more than thyself: for 
she is the only Paradise which God has given 
thee in this life, the only patrimony of thy ace, 


the only inheritance of thy ancestors and the 
only hope of thy posterity ; because of her thou 
hast life, love and interests, happiness, honor and 
God. 

Fifth. Thou shalt strive for the happiness 
of thy country before thy own, making of her 
the kingdom of reason, of justice and of labor: 
for if she be happy, thou, together with thy 
family, saalt likewise be happy. 

Sixth. Thou shalt strive for the indepen- 
dence of thy country: for only thou canst have 
any real interest in her advancement and exalta- 
tion, because her independence constitutes thy 
own liberty ; her advancement, thy perfection ; 
and here exaltation, thy own glory and immortality. 

Seventh. Thou shalt not recognize in thy 
country the authority of any person who has not 
been elected by thee and thy countrymen: for 
authority emanates from God, and as God speaks 
in the conscience of every man, the person desig- 
nated and proclaimed by the conscience of a 
whole people is the only one who can use true 
authority. i ` 

Eighth. Thou shalt strive for a Republie 
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and never for a monarchy in thy country: 
for the latter exalts one or several families 


and founds a dynasty; the former makes a 
people noble and worthy through reason, great 
through liberty, and prosperous and brilliant 
though labor. 

Ninth. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself: for God has imposed upon him, as 
well as upon thee, the obligation to help thee 
and not to do unto thee what he would not have 
thea do unto him, 

Tenth. Thou shalt consider thy country- 
man more than thy neighbor; thou shalt see 
him thy friend, thy brother or at least thy 
comrade, with whom thou arf bound by one 
fate, by the same joys and sorrows and by 
common aspirations and interests. 

Therefore, as long as national frontiers 
subsist, raised and maintained by the selfish- 
ness of race and of family, with thy country- 
mea alone shalt thou unite in a perfect 
solidarity of purpose and interest, in order to 
have force, not only to resist the common 
enemy but also to attain all the aims of 
human life. 


[ Mabini was undoubtedly the most pro- 
fomd thinker and political philosopher that 
the Filipino race ever produced. Some day, 
wasn his works are fully published, but not 
until then, Mabini will come into his own. 
A great name awaits him not only in the 
Philippines, for he is already appreciated 
there, bus in every land where the cause of 
liberty and human freedom is revered. 

Mabini was born in Tanawan, province of 
Basangas, island of Luzon, P.I, of poor 
F:Epino parents, in 1864, He received his 
education in the ‘Colegio. de San Juan de 
DLecran,” Manila, and in the University of 
Santo Tomas. He supported himself, while 
studying, by his own efforts, and made a 
brilliant record in both institutions. Later he 
devoted his energies to the establishment of 
a crivate school in Manila and to legal work. 

“Mabini came to the front in 1898 during 
the Filipino revolution against Spain. In the 
sthsequent revolution against the United 

sates he became known as “the brains of 
tke revolution.” He was so considered by the 
American Army officers, who bent every energy 
tc sapture him. 

He was the leading adviser of Aguinaldo, 
and was the author of the latter’s many able 
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decrees and proclamations. Mabini’s official 
position was President of the Council of 
Secretaries, and he also held the post of 


Secretary of the Exterior ( Secretary of State ). 

One of Mabini’s greatest works was his 
draft of a constitution for the Philippine 
Republic. It was accompanied by what he 
called “The True Decalogue.” published in 
part above. He also drafted rules for the 
organization and government of municipalities 
and provinces, which were highly successful 
because of their adaptability to local conditions. 

Mabini remained the head of Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet until March, 1899, when he resigned. 
But he continued in hearty sympathy with 
the revolution, however, and his counsel was 
frequently sought. 

Mabini was arrested by the American forces 
in Sepzember, 1899, and remained a prisoner 
until September 23, 1900. Following his release, 
he lived for a while in a suburb of. Manila, 
in a poor nipa house, under the most adverse 
and trying circumstances. He was in abject 


poverty. 
In spite of his terrible suffering from 
paralysis, Mabini continued writing. He 


severely criticised the government, voicing the 
sentiments of the Filipino people for freedom. 
He was ordered to desist, but to this, in one 
of his writings to the people, he replied : 
“To tell a man to be quiet when a necessity 
not fulfilled is shaking all the fibers of his 
being is tantamount to asking a hungry man 
to be filled before taking the food which he 
needs,” 

Mabini’s logic was a real embarrassment 
to the American military forces, and in January, 
1901, Le was arrested a second time by the 
Americans, This time he was exiled to the 
island of Guam, where he remained until his 
return io Manila on February 26, 1903. 

Mabini died in Manila, of cholera, May 13, 
1903, at the age of 39 years. His funeral 
was the most largely attended of any ever 
held in Manila. 

Although he died from natural causes, 
Mabini died a martyr to the cause of Philip- 
pine independence. Five years of presecution 
left his intense patriotism untouched bat it 
had made his physical self a ready victim 
for a premature death—Philippine Press 
Bulletin. | 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


By Dr. LAKSHMAN SARUP, M. A, D PHIL. ( OXON, ) 


OON after the downfall of the first enpire 
under Napoleon, there burst outin France a 
movement, which has left an indelible 

mark on her subsequent literary history. It was a 
movement that changed the whole trend of F-ench 
Literature, which was transformed from a servile 
imitation of classical models into a soul-stirring 
expression of national and individual feelings. It 
stormed France in the second quarter of the 19th 
century. A severe literary battle was waged by 
two rival camps. The most critical perioc was 
the reign of Louis Philippe. - And when the con- 
troversy did come to an end, practically every 
notable man of letters in France was its eL thu- 
siastic follower. They did not content themselves 
with merely illustrating the main principles of 
their school by their works but gave a scientific 
character to their discussion. Like Bernard 

_Shaw they added long prefaces to -heir 
poems and plays in order to expound their 
favourite theories. The most brilliant of them 
all was Victor Hugo. By his preface to Cron well 
he became the leader of the movement. In 
an imposing array of beautiful sentences and 
elegant expressions he has enunciated what 
were universally accepted as the doctrine: of 
Romantisme. 


The romantic movement is, in the first ins- 
tance, a revolt against classicism. It breaks 
away with the literary forms transmitted fom 


generation to generation by tradition. The 
grand epoch of French Literature uder 
Louis XIV, loved to imitate the ‘classical 


_ writers of ancient Greece. They felt a gveat 

admiration for Greek works and were thus com- 
pelled to imitate the originals with a servile fde- 
lity. Nor could it be otherwise. Imitatior is 
always*slavish. One might try to adapt the bri- 
ginals to the tasie of the time and the coun ry, 
but he generally does not succeed. It is almost 
impossible to efface the principal traits of she 
archetype, to modify the plot, the indispensable 
sentiments and the general course of action. 
Thus the master-tragedians of France could de no 
more than to faithfully reproduce the works of 
the ancient Greek poets so much so that ‘if Greek 
tragedy were to disappear one day, Racine will 
still prove the existence of Huripides.’* Litera- 


* Sylvain Levi: Le Theatre Indien, p. 365. 


ture is a mirror in which a particular age or a 
community is reflected. It is an expression of its 
soul. A national literature must be true to its 
surroundings. It should not only reflect its land- 
scape, rivers, mountains, climatic and geographi- 
eal cox.ditions, but shouldibe an index to the mind 
of the people, ie. should be a faithful delineation 
of their habits, manners, ideals of life, social and 
political institutions. Imitation naturally pre- 
eludes most of all this. Hence it fails to make a 
direct appeal to the imagination. The public 
must in course of time become dissatisfied. This 
is wha3 happened in France in the 19th century. 
The -younger generation broke away with their 
past traditions, i. e., discarded the literary forms 
which had been imposed on them by Greek mo- 


‘dels. They flung to the winds the unities of the 


Greeks and created new taste, new style, new 
standards, new criterion of judgement. There 
was in fact a change of heart, and a change in 
the angle of vision. There were some cireum- 
stances which came to the help of the younger 
generation to produce this change. All colleges 
and academies were closed during the revolu- 
tionary period. The ecclesiastical and Univer- 
sity education was suppressed. It was impos- 
sible to live in colleges absorbed in books and 
antiquarian research when France was fighting 
for her life. It was the education imparted in 
these colleges that impressed on the minds of the 
young scholars the superiority of the ancients. 
The colleges cultivated the classical spirit, ad- 
mired the models of the bygone ages, loved the li- 
terary elegance and oratorical eloquence and con- 
sequently trained the undergraduates in all these 
arts. But now there was a breach, The gene- 
ration which began to write towards 1820 had 
received no school education. They were not the 
products of seminaries, They had grown up ina 
free atmosphere. They were not enamoured of 
the classic beauties. Voltaire for instance had 
received his education in Jesuit institutions. He 
was profoundly influenced and carried the marks 
of his training throughout his life. Racine had 
studied et Port Royal and recollected till the end, 
the pleasant associations of his early days. But 
Hugo, Lamartine, Vigny had not received any 
regular education. They ad no school days or 
college life to ruminate upon. «Even when Napo- 
leon re-organized the University Education, he 
introdiiced- a strong centralized machinery presi- 
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ded over by a minister. It was entirely a Govern- 
meni affair. The creed of Napoleon’s infallibility 
became the cult of the new system. Provincial 
Universities were abolished, their independence 
crushed and ‘everything went on automatically and 
with such clock-work precision that it was said the 
minister could tell a visitor not only what subject 
was being taught throughout France at a parti- 
cular time, but the verb itself, that was being 
conjugated just then in all the schools.’* But the 
breach in the past traditions had already occurred 
and the re-organization of education by Napoleon 
failed to restore Classicism. It was thus easy for 
the younger generation to discard the classical 
form. This, however, was not easily effected. 
This meant a severe struggle against the classi- 
cists, for there were many who still carried on the 
past traditions, France became the scene of a 
close battle between the two rival factions. Rə- 
mantisme in the end came ont victorious. It is, 
therefore, a revolt against and finally the over- 
throw of Classicism. But Romantisme in its turn 
gives birth to Realism. By the end of the third 
quarter of the 19th century, French literature is 
decidedly realistic in character. To give only 
one instance, La Petite Chose by Daudet related 
the story of a young man who undergoes various 
hardships as his father becomes a bankrupt and 
meets with various adventures as he tries to re- 
trieve his lost fortune. It is, however, believed 
to be nothing but an autobiography of Daudet 
himself. 

There is, however, a good deal in common bet- 
ween Romantisme and Realism. Both discard 
old forms and create new forms. Both are strong- 
ly characterized by individuality, i. e. the self- 
expression of an individual soul finds a prominent 
place in both. They differ in the respect that 
the former gives a free play to the imagination 
and the soaring fancy, depicting only the moods 
or a mind, and painting life irrespective of the 
realities of the every day world, while the latter 
keeps them within bounds. For instance, Alfred 
De Musset introduces, in his play entiled Les 
Caprices de Marianne, a character named Coelio 
who madly falls in love with Marianne. Day 
and night he hovers round her house. When the 
moon rises he takes an intense pleasure in con- 
ducting his band of musicians beneath her win- 
dow. His heart leaps up within himself when 
he hears them sing, in a melodious song, the 
captivating charms of his beloved. He anxiously 
waits for some token of recognition. He even 
stops breathing to listen to the sound of her 
foot-steps. But alas ! the blind was never pulled 
up, the window-curtain never raised and without 
the sight of her face, the moon-lit night was 
dark like the Cimmerian desert. He loves her 


. 
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passionately, with all his heart, with all his soul. 
He constantly prays, it were possible for him to 
carry the colours of Marianne and challenge 
some vival Kuight in a tournament or to fight an 
entire army and to shel his blood for her sake. 
The sacrifice of his life might have softened her, 
but at present his love is not returned. Marianne 
is the wife of Claudio, the judge. She is very 
young, very religious and very faithful to her 
husband. “She repulses the ardent addresses of 
Coelio. She never reads his letter, does not even 
open them. She orders her servants to close the 
door of her house in the face of all young visitors. 
But she is pursued. She is stopped in public 
streets. Women are sent to her to plead the case 
of Coelio. But nothing cau move her. At last 
a cousin of her husband is prevailed upon to 
approach her.. Thus persistently persecuted she 
one day accosts the new ambassador. “My 
friend ! do you not pity the state of a woman ? 
Just see what isin store forme. Itis decreed 
by fate that Coelio should fall in love with me or 
believe himself to bein love with me. This he 
tells his friends. His friends in their turn 
decree that under the penalty of death I must 
become his mistress, The Neapolitan youth con- 
descends to send me, in your person, a worthy 
ambassador, in order to tell me that I should 
begin to love the above-mentioned gentleman 
within a week. Just think, I pray you. IfI 
yield, what will the people say P Is she not an 
abject woman who entertains, at an appointed 
place at a fixed hour, like proposition. They 
will begin to show their beautiful teeth and 
point their fingers at me. My name becomes 
a refrain of the songs of a public house. If, on 
the other hand, I refuse, I am a monster. There is 
no statue colder than myself, And you, who dare 
stop"me in public streets, have a right to say, ‘You 
are a rose of Bengal which has neither fragrance 
nor thorns’.’* Now no one will approve of a 
man falling in love with another man’s wife. But 
the poet has painted his character in a romantic 
manner. His art lies in gradually winning the 
sympathy of the reader for Coelio. The poet 
first represents the husband as a silly old man 
of an irritable and suspicious nature. He has 
neither sense nor heart in him. He syspects 
his most faithful wife for nothing and often 
maltreats her. He is thus quite unworthy of 
her. And the youth and the lovely charms of 
Marianne are thus being wasted like the sweet 
fragrance of a flower on the desert air, while 
a young man of noble descent, who is handsome 
and cultured is a victim of a helpless love. His 
future is dark, his outlook is gloomy and he is 
melancholy in youth, when everybody is bent 
on pleasure. Being advised by a friend to love 
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some other nice young ladies as Marianne was 
not the only one in the world, he replies 
“Marianne is the breath of my life. It is easier 
to die for her than to live for another,’* 
-Lamenting his lot he says, “Woe be to the young 
man who gives himself up to a sweet dream 
without knowing where he is going or whether 
it is capable of materializing. Gently lying in 
a boat, he is gradually drifted away from the 
shore. He sees, in the distance, the enchanting 
plains, green pastures and the fleeting mirage 
of his El Dorado. Soft breezes lull him to sleep 
and when he wakes up face to face with reality, 
he is far from the shore which he has left and 
also very far from the cherished destination. 
He can neither pursue his route nor retrace his 
steps.” The poet depicts in a beautiful manner 
his gentle, loving and noble nature, the intensity 
of his passion, and the sincerity of love and paints 
a moving picture of his suffering soul, so much 
so that by the time one has finished the play, one 
begins to accuse Marianne of cruelty, and to 
blame her for fidelity as if virtue were asin. 
Another example of similar nature is furnished 
by Dostoevsky, the celebrated Russian novelist, 
in his Crime and Punishment. He introduces a 
young girl named Sonia, ‘a gentle creature 
with soft little voice, fair hair and a pale, thin 
little face’ t Her father Marmeladov, who was 
once a member of the Petrograde University and 
had taken a certificate in Medicine, turned out 
to be a drunkard. He lost his jobs one after 
another. He had sold or pawned all the most 
precious things he possessed and the family 
.was therefore in great distress. Her step-mother 
Katerina Ivanovna who had once danced before 
the Tsar and got a gold medal, was now ill and 
driven to distraction by the constant crying of 
hungry children. Fordays there was no bread 
in the house. And a respectable poor girl 
could not earn much by honest work. One day 
Katerina Ivanovna walking up and down and 
wringing her hands, her cheeks flushed red, 
said to:her, “Here you live with us. You eat 
and drink and are kept warm and you do nothing 
to help.” Sonia answered, “Katerina Ivanovna, 
am I really to do a thing like that” “And why 
not,” said K. Ivanovna with a jeer, ‘you are 
sometiving mighty precious to be so careful of...’ 
‘I saw Sonia get up...and go out of the room and 
about nine o'clock she came back. She walked 
straight up to K. Ivanovna and laid thirty 
roubles on the table before her in silence. She 
-did not utter a word, she did not even look 
at her,..but simply covering her head and 
face lay down on the bed with her face to 
the wall; only her little shoulders and her 
body kept shuddering... saw K. Ivanovna, 
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in the same silence to go up to Sonia’s little bed ; 
she was on her knees all the evening kissing 
Sonia's feet.”* She was thus forced by her step- 
mother to take the yellow ticket and to become 
a public woman. But the author draws her 
character like that of a Saint and surrounds her 
with a halo of martyrdom. Such extravagances 
and absurdities naturally gave birth to a move- 
ment of purification. Realism was thus born 
which restored once more a sense of proportion 
to Literature and enchained phantasies within 
the bounds of realities. 

But what is Romantisme? It may be defined 
as a form of sensibility. The distinguished 
characteristic of the literature of the romantic 
period is spiritualism. It is throughout per- 
vaded with metaphfsical glamour. This is what 
constitutes the grandeur of Romantisme. The 
poet perceives the multiple forms of nature and 
pursues everywhere the problem of existence 
and destiny. What are we? What is the 
cause of this universe? What is the object of 


the creation? What is myself? What is 
death ? Is death an end or only a transition ? 


Such are some of the problems which this move- 
ment proposes to solve. 

The lyrical note is predominant. The poet 
sings because he must. His neart is full to the 
brim and overflowing. His poems are the out- 
pourings of his heart, the expression of his in- 
dividual soul. He feels no restraint. He does 
not make a secret of his emotions, passions, and 
feelings. It may be objected as to why should 
we take any interest in personal impressions 
of a poet or any other individual. They are 
not our own impressions. The answer is that 
we share with the poet the nature and the 
source of all emotions, i.e. humanity. The 
intensity, the accidental forms, the occasional 
causes are peculiar to the poet but the passions 
of the soul and affections of the human 
heart,—-in as much as they are matters of poetical 
thoughts,—are general and eternal. The poet 
no doubt has his own personality, the ideas 
of his intellect, the phenomana of his sensibility, 
i.e. sentiments of love and hope, hatred and 
despair, enthusiasm and melancholy. But he is 
also a representative of humanity and the uni- 
verse, His visionis enlarged. His horizon is 
extended. He sings not only of the past but of 
the future. With imagination he thus combines 
prophetic fervour and furnishes us with mate- 
rials with which we create the external world 
afresh. The lyric creation of a poet is thus the 
result of a union of particular emotions and the 
essential conditions of humanity. It is a fusion 
together of intelligence and reflection. t 

* Loe. cit. a 
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This is the constructive aspect of Roman- 
tisme that gave to France lyric poetry, pictur- 
esque literature and a living history. It will not 
be out of place to go into the question of the 
origin of the movement. 


THe ORIGIN or tas Movement. 


France unites in herself the best traditions of 
the Latin and the Teutonic civilizations. During 
the middle ages France was the intellectual 
centre of Europe. An artistic touch was im- 
parted to the legends of the court of King Artbur 
and Charlemagne and poems like Marie de France, 
Chretien de Troys, Matiere de Bretagne were widely 
read, and Chanson de Jeste which gave expression 
to the then universally accepted doctrines of 
Catholicism and feudalism, carried the imprint of 
the French genius to Italy, Germany, England, 
Spainand Portugal. French literature thus early 
assumed an international aspect. She maintain- 
ed her literary supremacy up to the middle of the 
lSth century. There was only one short inter- 
ruption during the Renaissance Period when 
Italy dominated Europe. But during the 18th 
century France had completely regained her 
supremacy. French was not only the diplomatic 
language but was regarded as the speech par 
excellence. Thus Frederick the Great actually 
wrote to the Berlin Academy to make French the 
medium of their deliberations. How he loved 
to write bad French verses and draw upon him- 
self the ridicule of Voltaire and the episode of his 
relations with Voltaire are too well known to be 
repeated. French was the language of the 
aristocracy of the higher and cultured classes in 
Europe. Thusa Russian soldier who returned 
home after the Battle of Waterloo is reported to 
have told the members of his family that the 
most wonderful thing he had seen in Paris was 
that even ordinary men in the street spoke French. 
France has been the home of Modern European 
Literature. The French have special fondness, 
and are eminently gifted by nature, for literature. 
But revolutionary France did not produce poets. 
They were too busy in making history to think 
of writing poetry. Everyday brought surprises 
whether pleasant or unpleasant. Everything 
was in a state of transition. Various events 
succeeded each other with dramatic rapidity. 


Life was full of excitement. It was necessary to. 


set their internal affairs right. It was necessary to 
fight, to fight hard against the innumerable 
enemies of the revolution. It was, therefore, 
necessary to act, to act quickly and with deter- 
mination. There was hardly any time for 
intellectual gymnastics. Thought was stifled by 
action. Thus the most important and militarily 
perhaps the most brilliant period of French 
history is from the literary point of view the 
most barren and’ the least interesting. Revolu- 
tionary France was thus left without any litera- 
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ture. And this want was keenly felt. After the 
establishment of the Empire, Napoleon no doubt 
thought of having a few poets and dramatists as 
adjuncts to the splendour of his court. He once 
asked Monsieur de Fontanes, the president of the 
Paris University, to discover for him a Corneille 
in order to perpetuate his heroic deeds in epic 
verse and dramatic lyre. The discovery of the 
president was Luce de Lancival, a third rate 
versifier. As the French soul could not be satisfied 
by the home productions, they naturally turned 
to, and sought inspiration from foreign literature. 
The two countries which greatly influenced the 
young writers of France in the first quarter of 
19th century were England and Germany. Eng- 
lish literature was for the first time introduced 
in France. Sir Walter Scott was translated in 
1817, Shakespeare in 1821 by Guizot, and Byron 
from 1822-1825. Some of the lake poets were 
done in the same year. Grey’s Elegy became 
very popular and passed through several editions. 
Another English poet who was very much ad- 
mired in France at this time was Young. But 


` Scott and Byron above all exercised a controlling 


and directing influence on the literary movement 
of France. On the other hand Goethe and 
Schiller had raised German literature to the 
highest pinnacle of its glory. Madame de Staél, 
a daughter of Necker, was banished by the Im- 
perial Government of Napoleon for her royalist 
associations. During the period of her exile she 
undertook a long journey in Germany. Her 
book De L'Allmagne introduced German men of 
letters and their work in France. German 
literature on account of its philosophical charac- 
ter, penetrated but slowly. However Goethe’s 
Werther had a marvellous effect. It stormed 
Europe and produced wherever it went a dissatis- 
faction with life, a sort of melancholy called ‘the 
Werther-fever. It is generally expressed by 
the term Weltschmerz or Mal du Siecle. Chateau- 
briand, one of the precursors of Romantisme, 
thus writes in his famous novel Lene. I 
give below my own translation: “The wild 
solitude and scenery of nature plunged me 


ina state of mind almost impossible to des- 
evibe.....;... life seemed to be a burden. Some- 
times I became red-hot all of a sudden. I felt 


torrents of burning lava in my heart.* Some- 
times I uttered involuntary cries. I thought and 
thoughtand kept awake, Night was troublesome 
as was the day. I needed something to fill the 
gulf of my existence. I went down into the 
valleys and up on the high mountains, calling 
with all the force of my desires, the ideal object 
of a bright future. It rustled in the wind, it 
murmured in the flowing stream, all was phan- 
tom; planets in the sky and the principle of life 
itself seemed to be mere imagination........ A 
secret instinct tormented me. I felt I was a mere 
traveller, but a voice seemed to say—‘Man, the 
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season of thy migration has not yet come. Wait, 
till the wind of death raises itself and then thou 
canst unfold the sails towards the unknown 
regions.’ I listened to the melancholy song 
which made me think that in all countries the 


song most natural to men is the song of sorrow. ` 


Our heart is like an incomplete instrument. It 
is a lyre the chords of which are missing and we 
are forced to breathe the accents of joy in a me- 
lody consecrated to sighs.” The poems of La- 
martine and especially the collection Les Premier 
Meditations breathe throughout a kindred 
spirit. His soul is full, rather overflowing with 
a transcendent melancholy. He loves solitude. 
His time was spentin lonely walks, in study, 
and in dreaming. He had lost his love before it 
put forth its blossom. His heart was never 
cured of this great sorrow. When the sun sets, 
he seats himself under the dark shade of an old 
oak on the summit of some mountain. Gradually 
the meadows and the plains are enveloped in a 
sombre darkness. The stars appear one by one 
on the horizon and twinkle brightly on the blue 
sky. But the gaze of the solitary poet is fixed 
on the other world where alone he can find his 
beloved, and the source of all his hopes and love. 
He became poet on account of his inspiration. 
Every verse is impressed with profound sin- 
cerity and spontaneous intensity. He has en- 
nobled the most intimate feelings and the emotion 
of the human heart. His poems are like the 
beatings of a tender heart, the vibrations of a 
noble soul. His melancholy is without bitter- 
ness and he is not a pessimist. He says: “.....,All 
is well; all is good; all is great at its own 
place.” His love is great. He says in his 


Solitude: “What are these- valleys? The for- ` 


est, rivers, mountains, solitude which were so 
dear to my heart no longer delight my sight. 
They are vain and empty things. - For me their 
charm is gone. We miss one single person and 
the whole world becomes a wilderness for us.” 
Le Lacis one of his most beautiful poems. It 
is also one of his most moving. In his commen- 
tary on this poem, the poet writes : “People have 
thousands times tried to express the plaintive 
melody of these strophes in music. Only one 
attempt has so far succeeded. Niedermayer has 
made a¢ouching translation of this ode in notes. 
I was present when it was sung and I saw the 
tears that gushed fortl,...... The reality is always 
more poetical than fiction, for the greatest opet 
is nature herself.” It is so difficult to translate 
this exquisite piece but even my prosaic repro- 
duction will enable the reader to get some idea 
of the original. “....,.0 lake! the year has hardly 
finished its career and near thy beloved waves 
which she should have seen again, look I come 
alone to sit myself on this stone where you saw 
her take her seat. 

“You lap just the same under these high 
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rocks. Yon bubble as before on their nneven 
slopes. The breeze is carrying as before the 


spray of the ripples which was meant for her 
adorable feet. 

“One evenine—do you remember ?—we rowed 
in silence. One heard in the distance on thy 
surface and under the sky the noise, made by 
the oars when they struck thy harmonious waves 
in cadence. 

“AH of a sudden the accents unknown on this 
earth were echoed from the charming shore. 
The waves became attentive and the voice which 
is so dear to me uttered the following words : 

“<O time! stop thy flight, and you most happy 
and propitious waves! suspend your course. 
Leave us just to take the rapid delight of the 
most beautiful of our days. 

“They whose cup of misery is full to the birm 
implore you. Flow, flow forthem. Take with 
their days the cares which devour them and for- 
get the happy ones.’ 

“But in vain Iask fora few moments. The 
time escapes me and flies away. I say to this 
night “be alittle longer” but the dawn has al- 
ready brought it to an end. 

“Let us therefore love, let us therefore love, 
the hour is flying. Make haste, let us amuse 
ourselves, there is no harbour for man, nor time 
has any shore. It flies and we pass. 

“Time is jealous. The moment of madness 
where love distils happines on the high waves 
run away from us with the same velocity as the 
days of misery. 

“Ah! is it not at least possible to enchain 
their track ? What! are they gone for ever? 
Are they lost for eternity P? Time gave them 
tous, Time has taken them away. Will not 
time bring them back to us P 

“Eternity, nobility, past, you dark abyss, 
what do you do with our days which you engulf ? 
Speak, will you not return those sublime rap- 
tures which you steal from us ? 

“O lake! ye silent rocks! dark forests, you 
whom time shrivels up and whom time rejuve- 
nates preserve this night, preserve, O beauti- 
ful nature ! at least the Souvenir. 

“Whatisin thy tranquillity, what even in thy 
storms, O beautiful lake: or in the landscape of 
thy smiling banks, and under the sombre pine 
trees, in the wild rocks which hang ou thy 
waters. 

“Whatever is in the breeze which thrills and 
passes, in the noise of thy banks which thy banks 
re-echo, in the silvery stars which illumine 
thy surface with their soft light. 

“The wind which blows, the reed which sighs, 
the light perfume of thy embalmed air, all that 
I see, all that I hear, all that I breathe, all, all say 
“They have loved’.” : 

He is an earnest secker after truth. Some 
of his poems breathe the spirit of the Upant- 
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shads. The following passage is taken from his 
poem The Faith: “Soul! what art thou? Dost 
thou live after me? Must you suffer even then? 
O all-consuming flame! O mysterious being! 
What wilt thou be in the future? Wilt thou 
reunite thyself with the great light of the day ? 
Perhaps thou art a spark, an insolated ray of 
the great fire which illumines the heavenly 
luminaries.......... Two thousand years have 
passed and I search thee still. Two thousand 
years will pass and the son of man will grope in 
the night even as to-day. The rebel reality 
hides itself from our sight and God alone will 
bring together all his isolated sparks.” In 
his poem Immortality he further invokes death : 
“I salute you, O death! divine liberator, you 
do not appear to me under a funeral aspect which 
a dreadful error had fora long time attributed 
to you. Thy arm is not armed with a destroy- 
‘ing sword. Thy face is not cruel. Thy eyes 
are not  perfidious...A merciful God guides 
thee tp relieve our sorrow. Thou dost not 
annihilate but deliverest............. When my tired. 
eye closes itself to this light, you come with 
hope beside thee, dreaming on a tomb and 
resting on faith, to open before me a more beauti- 
ful world. Come, O, come, to break my corpo- 
val chains. Come, open my prison. Come, 
lend me thy wings...............and take back our 
souls to their original home.” The very titles of 
his poems are—Solitude Evening, Immortality, 
Despair, Souvenir, Faith, Adieu and so on. 
These poems recall to one’s mind some pieces of 
Wordsworth and their spirit is similar to that 
of Tintern Abbey. Les Nuits of Musset is a fine 
lyric poem in French Literature: but full of the 


same melancholy mood. But this melancholy is’ 


not pessimism. It is the expression of a soul of an 
exile who has known the pangs of separation and 
is in search of something it cannot find. It is 
a soul that has suffered and is finally chastened 
and subdued by its sorrows. 

Foreign literature, no doubt, supplied an under- 
current of melancholy to France. But there is 
another cause as well. it might be called the in- 
ternal cause, which imparted this character to 
Romantisme. This is to be sought in the down- 
fall of Napoleon. From the sunny heights of 
military glory, France was suddenly hurled into a 
dark abyss of defeat. Occupation of Paris and 
humiliations of the sort gave a rude shock to the 
younger generation nurtured on the exploits of 
Napoleon. Alfred de Musset, then a young 
man at school has given a vivid picture of the 
state of feelings of his generation in a work 
called Confession d'un Enfant du Siecle. The boys 
at school were almost all the sons of the officers 
ofthe army. They never touch the prescribed 
text-books. Teacher$ as well as pupils took an 
equal pride in Napoleon’s victories. They were 
the only things they read about and discussed in 
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the class-room. School hours seemed too short 
for such discussion. When their parents came 
home on leave they were decorated with beauti- 
ful war medals. Their successful campaigns 
embraced all parts of Europe. They described, 
in details, their great battles. This set the blood 
of their sons on fire. Their war-decorations 
excited their ambition. They eagerly looked 
forward to the time when they would themselves 
be officers. Every road of Paris led to some 
capital of Europe. They dreamt of the olive 
gardens of Italy and the Pyramids of Egypt. But 
with the downfall of Napoleon fell also the airy 
castles of the younger generation. Their future 
was blighted. Their military careers were rum- 
ed. Such vicissitudes of life would naturally 
produce a state of profound melancholy in the 
hearts of younger generation. So when. they 
diverted their activities into other channels and 
turned to literature to console themselves they 
brought with them their sad and already wound- 
ed hearts. 

There was another cause as well which con- 
tributed something to this melancholy. Before 
the revolution, literature was patronized by the 
French aristocracy. They had leisure as well as 
wealth. Ladies of note had their salons of which 
they were the presiding goddesses. These salons 
like the modern ateliers of the artists of 
Monmartre were the hot beds of the literary 
forms and exercised a great influence on the 
taste of the age. Men of wit were invited. 
Many new compositions were read and applaud- 
ed. Some were approved, others rejected. Thus 
Moliere in his Les Femmes Savantes has a scene n- 
a salon like this. The mistress Philaminte, her 
daughters, her brother-in-law and sister-in law 
surround a man of wit Trissotin and go in rap- 
tures of delight as sonnet is recited. Then a 
character by name Vadius is introduced to the 
mistress of the house as a man learned in ancient 
authors and who knows Greek. Thereupon 
she exclaims to her sister: ‘Knows Greek! O 
Heaven! Greek! He knows Greek, Sister! 

Belise: Ah! Greek, niece, he knows Greek! 

Armanda: Greek! O how sweet! 

Philaminte: What! Youknow Greek? Oh, 
I beseech you, Sir, allow me to embrace you, for 
the love of Greek. . 

( Vadius embraces and kisses them all for the 
sake of Greek. ) ; ; 

Moliere of course is writing a comedy but it 
leaves no doubt that great enthusiasm was dis- 
played by aristocratic ladies for literature. 
Some of the best comedies of Moliere and trage- 
dies of Corneille and Racine were composed to 
entertain the court of Louis XIV or furnished at 
the orders of nobles. But French aristocracy 
perished during the revolution. With the res- 
toration of the Bourbons some of the old families 
no doubt returned to France but their fortunes 
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were so impaired and their careers were so 
chequered that it was not practicable for them to 
resume their leadership of salons. The young 
writers and poets were thus left without any 
patrons. They missed the cheerful encourage- 
ment of the salons. This was also one of the 
factors which contributed to the melancholy 
character of Romanticism. 


THE METHODS ADOPTED. 


The salons and the patrons of literature had 
disappeared. The young artists were therefore 
compelled to appeal to the public. So the first 
thing the Romantists did was to found a journal. 
La Muse Francaise became their organ. V. Hugo, 
A. de Vigny, Emile Deschampe and Mme de 
Girardun were the chief contributors. Later on 
Lhe Globe, with Sainte Beuve among its contribu- 
tors, declared war against Classicism, 

The classicists were not slow to take up the 
challenge. They founded (i) The Constitutionnel, 
(2) Le Journal des Débats, (3) Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The last named is still in existence, 
and M. Poincaré, the President of the French 
Republic, is one of its chief contributors. The curi- 
oussthing is that the Romantists are practically 
all of them royalists while, the classicists are re- 
publicans. It thus presented the interesting 
phenomenon that conservatives in politics need 
not necessarily be conservatives in other matters ; 
or reformers in..a particular branch, all-round 
reformers. Instances are furnished by our own 
country, e. g. Mr. Tilak was an extremist in 


ome of the leading Brahmos who are enthusias- 
tic reformers of religion belong to the moderate 
camp. At first the battle was fought on politi- 
cal grounds. But later on it was confined to its 
proper limits. A classicist contributor Lemer- 
cier cried :— “With impunity the Hugos write 
such verse.” The Constitutionnel asked if there 
could not be found a Moliére or a Regnard to sei 
the pretensions of the Romantists right by hold- 
ing, them up to ridicule in a comedy of five acts. 
Another writer of the same school thus expresses 
his views: “Romantisme is not an absurdity, it 
is a disease like somnambulism or epilepsy. A 
Romantist is a man whose spirit is going to bid 
him farewell. One should pity him, and reason 
with him, and gradually try to bring him to 
himself. It is impossible to make a disease a 
subject of a comedy, it can best be treated only 
by a doctor.” The Romantists were by no means 
put down by the adverse criticism of the classi- 
cist journals. Hugo took up the pen and thus 
defends Romantisme in his preface to Cromwell. 
Defining Romantisme as liberalism in art and 
tracing the history of poetry he says :—‘Poetry has 
three epochs. Each corresponds to a period of 
civilization. Primitive times are lyrical, middle 
ages are epic, and the modern times dramatic. 





polities but conseryative in religious matters and. 
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Ode sings of eternity, epic celebrates history, 
‘drama pairts life. Rbapsodies mark the transi- 
tion from the lyric to the epic poets just as 
novelists from the epic poets to those of drama. 
Chroniclers come into existence with the first, 
historians with the second, and critics with the 
third epoch. The poetry of our times is drama, 
the character of drama is the reality. The real- 
ity is the result of a combination of the sublime 
and the grotesque. This we find in life, in the 
every-day world, this must be in the drama. AH 
that is in nature must find a place in art. And 
drama is the finest art.’ Verity, the reality be- 
comes the battle-cry of the school. But the oppo- 
sition of the classicists became very violent. The 
members of the French Academy actually peti- 
tioned the king to forbid the admission of any 
romantic play to the Theatre Francais. The result 
of this violent opposition was that the Roman- 
tists organised themselves. A Cenacle or Clique 
was formed with Hugo as their leader. In 1827 
A. De Vigny produced a translation of O/hello 
under the title of Moore de Venise. It was 
represented on the Theatre Francais and 
proved a great success, The cause of Roman- 
tisme was gained but the battle was not over as 
yet. A. critic wrote after the first performace : 
“I want to witness the representation of the 
Moor de Venise as it was a great battle, the result 
of which must decide, once for all, a great liter- 
ary question. We want to know if Shakespeare, 
Schiller, and Goethe are going to drive out Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire from the Franch Stage,” 
The final answer of the public was given in 1830 
at the first performance of Hernani, a play of 
V. Hugo. The classicists filled the corridors of 
the theatre and while with subdued voice, they 
asked each other, “How do yon like it P”, the 
applauding shouts of the auditorium seemed to 
answer, ‘It is fine, Oh! itis wonderful.’ This 
resulted in the complete and final victory of 
Romantisme. 

In the end I would like to throw out a sug- 
gestion. Undar Napoleon the French had become 
a military nation. As long as the soul of France 
was oppressed by the tyranny of militarism, she 
was barren and produced no literature ; but when 
Napoleon fell and the soul of France was res- 
cued form this tyranny, France gave birth to a 
new form of art which brought strength, supple- 
ness, and variety to French literature and has left 
an ineffaceable mark on its subsequent literary 
history. Similarly Germany under the last of 
the Kaisers produced no poets or artists of an 
immortal fame. But during my travels in Ger- 
many in 1920 I saw everywhere the unmistak- 
able signs of the birth of a new art. It is at pre- 
sent confined to painting and is called Dedai- 
smus. Another school allied to Dedatsmus is 
also coming into prominence and is called 
Cubismus. It is premature to say anything with 
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regard to future, but in Paris I found some young- 
er artists, notwithstanding their strone feelings 
against everything German including German 
music, quite enthusiastic about it. Whatever 
the future of the new movement might be, it 
will not he denied that Germany alter the great 
war did give birth toa new art. ITs it not possi- 
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able co draw a general conclusion from these two 
instances of France and Germany that militarism 
and art are diametrically opposed to, and are the 
negation of each other,—that when a nation sells 
its soul to militarism, it becomes barren and 
cannot give birth to any art ? 
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OUR PUBLIC DEBT—ITS ORIGIN 


By Pror. ©. N, VAKIL, M.A, M. sc. ( ECON., LONDON ), F.8.8., 
Derarruent or Ecoxoxrcs, Usiverstry or BONBAY. 


HE nature of the public Debt of India, 
and of the burden caused by it is 
frequently misunderstood, because the 

origin of the Debt is not well known. 

The Hast India Company, who were the 
trustees of the English Crown, waged many 
wars in India, Some of them were against 
the French, the old rivals of the English in 
every part of the globe. Others were against 
Indian Rulers, usually supported by the 
French. These wars resulted in the acquisi- 
tion cf vast territories. They were either 
commenced under the orders of the English 
Goverament or were afterwards approved by 
it. The right of making war in Asia was 
given to the Hast India Company, so long as 
the fraits of victory were made over to the 
English nation, and the cost discharged by 
the Company. 

But the financial position of the Company 
was uot strong enough to meet the cost of 
these wars. In 1765, when they first became 
masters of Bengal, they were already in debt, 
which was incurred with the sanction of the 
the British Government, in the bitter struggle 
for existence against the French in the 
Carnatic. This debt was fastened upon the 
revenues of the newly acquired province of 
Bengal.* 


* The Company was required by the Parlia- 
ment to give to the English Treasury a contribu- 
tion of £400,000 a year. This was paid for a 
short time only, because the finances of the 
Company were npt good. Cf. in this connection 
the remarks of Robert Knight, formerly Editor 
of the Times of India -—“The Crown of England 


This is the beginning of the so-called 
Debt of India, Though the resources at the 
command of the Company were vast, they 
were not equal to the demands made upon 
it for the frequent wars which followed. In- 
spite of the exactions of Hastings, when the 
revenues of Bengal were found inadequate, 
it was resolved to pledge those revenues to 
find the money for the wars of the Company. 
Thus with the help of the revenues of Bengal, 
the territories of the Sultan of Mysore were 
partitioned, and with the help of the revenues, 
of the Mysore territories, the Kingdom of 
the Marathas was subverted. The English 
wars in India were carried out not only with 
Indian troops, but wholly with Indian 
revenues and Indian credit, 

But the worst is not yet told. The wars 
of England in all parts of Asia, were carried 
on with the army and resources of India, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hongkong, Aden and 
Rangoon were all acquired by the same 


formally sanctioned whatever disposal the 
Company was pleased to make of these revenues, 
upon the respectable condition that the Company 
paid £400,000 a yearinto the English Exchequer 
as the nation’s share ofthe spoil. Conceal the 
fact as we please from ourselves, or gloze it over 
as we may, the simple truth is that the nation 
gave the Company a great buccaneering commis- 
sion to plunder the princes and people of India as 
they pleased, on condition that an annual 
contribution of £400,000 was made from their 
spoils into the English Treasury.” Cf. R, 
Knight, “India, and Our Financial Relations 
Therewith,” p. 17, 
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means, The wars with China, Afghanistan, 
Burma and Persia were provided for chiefly 
from Indian resources, though they were 
fought “in pursuance of a British policy, 
with which the interests of India were but 
remotely concerned.”* 

Besides, the expenses of the Company’s 
establishments at St. Helena, Bencoolen, 
Malacca, Prince of Wales Island, and Canton 
and the expenses of English expeditions on 
the Cape of Good Hope, Manilla, the 
Mauritius and the Moluccas were thrown 
on India. Itis difficult to find the remotest 
Interest that the people of India could hare 
in these places. Some of them were acquired 
and maintained by the Company for its 
commercial needs before it had any territory 
in India. St. Helena was taken over by the 
Crown in 1834 but we find items under’ “St. 
Helena establishment” in the English 
Charges (wrongly called Home Charges ) 
up to the year 1865.7 

When in 1834 the Company ceased to be 
a commercial body, the debt accumulated in 
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understand how thèse 87 m. £. formed the 
public “Debt of India”, we must refer in 
some detail to the financial history of the 
Company. : 

The paid-up capital of the Hast India 
Company was six million pounds, and with 
this capital they carried on the double func- 
jons of merchants and rulers. They traded 
ike rulers and ruled like merchants.t Extreme 
opinions are held on both sides of the question 
whether India gained or lost on the whole 
from this joint business of trading and ruling. 
It is not our purpose to discuss this question 
here. The fact remains that in this joint 
business, the Company and India were 
regarded as partners by the English - Govern- 
ment, and the former were empowered 
by an Act of Parliament to declare a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on their capital, 
without reference to the profits of trade, and 
even if they had to borrow the money to 


pay it.§ 


Bg 





* Wingate, Our Financial Relations with 
India, p. 17. 


+t These were pension charges. 

£ Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Prof. Cannan’s edition, vol. II, pp. 136-140, 
and 304. 


§ This refers evidently to the period after tho 
393—535 l 


this way amounted to 37m. £. In order to ` 
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It is well known that from the time of 
the Diwani (1765), the Company could carry 
on its commercial operations only with the 
revenues of Bengal and with its credit as tne 
Government of India.* The commercial and 
territorial accounts of the Company were not 
separated till 1814, and itis difficult to say 
to what extent the revenues of India were 
used for commercial purposes. The Charter 
Act of i814 abolished the monopoly of the 
Company in the Indian Trade, though the 
Chinese monopoly was retained. From 1814, 
therefore, the attention of the Company was 
directed to its monopoly trade with China, 
to its trade with India in competition wish 
other merchants, and to its activities as a 
ruling pewer in India, on behalf of the Eng- 
lish Crown. From this year we find that the 
accounts of the Company are shown under 
two separate heads, those of “the Political 
and Territorial Branch”, and those of “tle 
“Commercial. Branch”. Even a superficial 
perusal of the accounts after the year 18.4 
shows that this division was not properly 


made. There are many items charged 
to “Territory? which ought properly 
belong to “Commerce”, This anomalous 


situation continued till 1834, when it was 
resolved to put an end to the commercial 
activities cf the Company and to leave in 
its hands the Government of British Posses- 
sions in India. 

Very important transactions took place on 
this occasion, which are usually forgotten by 
historians.t The political power of the 
British, by this time, was supreme in India. 
The Government of vast territories and of 
millions of people was in the hands of the 
Company. The English Government were 
aware that it was not wise to leave this great 


Company acquired territorial power, that is, frcm 
1758. Duzing the wars that followed after this, 
it is notorious that the commercial profits of the 
Company did not suffice for their dividensis, 
which were paid out of territorial revenues or 
out of money borrowed on the credit of such 
revenues. 


* (Cf, 9h Report, House of Commons Com- 
mittee of 1782, p. 22. 

+ The following accountis based on Charter 
Papers, 1833, printed hy order of the Court of 
Directors. Some of these papers were presented 
to Parliament at the time. ‘The others have not 
yet been pnblished. The writer had access to 
this unpublished material, T 
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power in the hands of the Company for an 
indefinite period. But they were also aware 
that the vested interests of the Company were 
so powerful that it was not practical or 
perhaps not expedient to take away the 
Government of India from the Court of 
Directors at. that time. It was well known 
that the Indian patronage was more valuable 
to the Directors than their annual dividend.* 
The English Government of the day, there- 
fore, proceeded on the assumption that the 
Government of India should be left in the 
hands of the Company for some time longer, 
but that safeguards should be provided for 
carrying on that Government more efficiently. 
The immediate steps were, firstly, to puta 
stop to the commercial activities of the 
Company, and secondly, to increase the 
control of the English Government over the 
Court of Directors. This opened the whole 
question of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company. The Directors were anxious about 
two things; they wanted to secure to 
themselves the patronage in India, and to the 
Proprietors the annual dividend. As we have 
seen above, there was no question of depriving 
the Company of its patronage at this time ; 
we are, however, more concerned with the 
financial arrangements. 

The question at issue was supposed to be 
between the commercial branch of the 
Company, and the territorial branch. In the 
negotiations that took place, the Directors 
did their best to advance the commercial 
interests of the Company. The territorial 
interests were represented by the Hnglish 
Government. The territorial account was to 
be separated and formed into the account of the 
Government of India. The commercial interests 
of the Company were to be safeguarded to the 
satisfaction of the Directors and Proprietors, 
but the cost of doing this was to be thrown 
on the territorial account. 

The issue was wrongly joined. There was 
no one to feel for the interests of the people 
of India in these transactions. The question as 
to who should bear the burden of the terri- 
torial debt of the Company—the debt incurred 
in acquiring the British possessions in India 
— was not even discussed. It was assumed 
that this debt should be a burden on the 
revenues of India, or in other words, this 
should be formed into the Public Debt of 
India. It is well known that the acquisition 


* CR Adam mith. Thid, vol, II, p. 243, 
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of the Colonies and other possessions by 
England has added considerably to her 
Public Debt. The English taxpayer at present 
feels the burden of the acquisition and 
maintenance of the so-called mandatory states. 
But this aspect of the question was entirelyz 
ignored when the time for considering it in 
connection with India had arrived. 

ln the long and interesting negotiations 
that took place regarding the Charter Act of 
1884, we find only one reference to this 
question, The Right Honourable Charles 
Grant, the President of the Board of Control, 
wrote as follows in his lettér to the Directors 
on 12th February 1833— 

“The liability to which I have now referred 
(the liability dne to territorial revenues 
applied to commercial profits ), supposing it 
really to attach to the Commercial assets, so 
called, of the Company, would deeply affect 
the value of their property, A doubt however -. 
has been raised, and is indeed sufficiently 
familiar to the Company themselves, whether 
that property be not liable to another demand 
which would be absolutely overwhelming. 

“The question which I have in view is 
this,—whether the whole of the Company’s 
Commercial property be not legally respon- 
sible for those debts and engagements which | 
have been contracted in the Company’s name | 
for Political and Territorial purposes, and 
whather it will not continue so responsible, | 
even although the Company should h 
wholly deprived of their political powers and 
functions. 

“This question branches into a variety of 
pomts which I forbear from enumerating, 
bus which I can, on good authority, state to 
be entitled to the most serious consideration ; 
and which, if pressed adversely, cannot fail 
to involve any attempt to adjust the 
Company’s affairs in the utmost embarrass- 
ment. I have felt no difficulty in adverting 
to ‘this subject ; because, as I have before 
intimated, it is'in its general naturę not new 
to the Company. 

“Let it be observed, however, that I 
consider the question referred to as likely to 
arise only in the event of an adjustment 
being attempted on the ground of strict 
right. Iwill hereafter endeavour to show 
that neither this nor the former question 
ought to embarrass the Legislature in 
sanctioning an adjustment on the basis of 
the compromise suggested by His Majesty’s 
Government, 
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“It will, perhaps, be raid that, whatever 
may be the strictly legal estimate of the 
mutual debts and demands of the Commeive 
and the Territory, Parliament may, and 

pyiust, deal with this contested case on 
enlarged principles of ‘justice and policy’. 

“That such is both the right and duty of 
Parliament, His Majesty’s Ministers are 
convinced; and it is precisely on this 
persuasion that they found their hope of 

obtaining from Parliament an approbation 
of the plan which is their intention to 
recommend.” i 

If the “enlarged principles of justice aml 
policy” have any meaning, it is evident that 
this debt should have fallen on the Company 
or on the people of England or on both. 
But it was convenient and easy for both to 
escape this burden, and impossible for the 

„people of India to refuse to accept it, when 
the English Parliament in its wisdom imposed 
it upon them. 

The more important question being thus 
ignored, the negotiations turned on the 
other question of safeguarding the commer- 
cial interests of the Company. The Com- 
pany’s claims in this matter were naturally 
large ; but the real nature of their claims 
was explained to them in these words :—* 
“And finally, I must state with all plainness, 
that the interests belonging to the Company 
in‘that property which they appear to regard 
as exclusively commercial, are involved ina 
multiplicity of doubts and entanglements. 
from which an escape seems to be next tc 
impossible, except through the operation of 
some such comprehensive scheme as that 
which His Majesty’s Ministers propose.” 

Under these circumstances, the Company 
thought it wise to accept the compromise 
which was proposed by the Government, 
and to exert themselves to get as many 
concessions as possible in settling the details 
of that compromise. The financial clauses 
of the compromise as originally proposed 
were i-— f 






























» “The Company's Assets, Commercial and 
Territorial with all their Possessions and Rights 


* Letter from Charles Grant, 12-2-1833. 
C£. also another passage by the same minister :— 
“The property claimed as commercial by the 
Company is well known to be exposed to many 
loubts and questions, both- as to the amount and 
phe nature of its component parts. It is further 
supposed to be subject to heavy liabilities,” 
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to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf of the 
Territorial Government of India. 

“An Annuity of £630,000 to be granted to 
the Proprietors, to be paid in England by half- 
yearly instalments, and to be charged upon the 
Territorial Revennes of India exclusively, and 
to form part of the Territorial Debt of that 
country, not to be redeemable before the 30th of 
April 1iS—,* and then, at the option of Parlia- 
ment, by the payment of £100 for every £5. ös. 
of annuity. 

“Such part of the Commercial Assets as is 
convertible into Money to be so converted, and 
the proceeds, with the Cash Bulance of the 
Commercial Department, as exhibited in the 
Account of Stock by Computation for the 30th 
April 1834, appropriated to the discharge of an 
amount of the. present Territorial Debt, equal to 
a Capital producing £630,000 a year.” 

In the opinion of Charles Grant, this 
arrangement conferred a boon on the Proprie- 
tors. Without going into the various stages 
of the negotiations on this matter, it will 
suffice to state the financial clauses ( sections 
l-17 ) of the Act which embodied this com- 
promise, which will show how the value of 
this boon was further increased : 

‘1. The Assets of the Company were 
assigned to the Crown on behalf of the 
Government of India. 

2. The Company’s Debis and Liabilities 
were charged on India, This included the 
Home Bond Debt ( Commercial ) as well as 
the Territorial Debt. 

3. A dividend of 10} per cent. (or 
£630,000 | was to be paid on the stock of the 
Company in England. ‘This was to be a first 
charge on the revenues of India sent to 
England, in preference to other charges in 
England. 

4, The dividend was subject to redemption 
by Parliament after 1874, on payment of £200 
for £100 Stock ( or 12 million £. ) 

od. The sum of 2 million £. wasto be 
taken out of the Commercial Assets of the 
Company and formed into a Redemption 
Fund for their Stock. ‘This was to be 
managed by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt in England. 
In case of failure or delay in the remittance 
of the annual dividend, it was to be paid out 
of this fund. 

- 6. The Commercial officers of the 
Company were to be given suitable com- 
pensations, X 
* The year was fixed afterwards, 
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Let us see the consequences of this 
arrangement to the people of India. ‘The sum 
of 2 million £. was first deducted from the 
Company’s assets. The realization of the 
Assetis was spread over several years. During 
these years, and for many years after, we 
find large items in the “Home Account of 
compensations to the commercial officers of 
the Company, who were gradually discharged. 
The remaining Assets were then employed 
in reducing the Territorial Debt, to which the 
Home Bond Debt and other commercial 
liabilities had been added. We find that in 
consequence of this, there is a gradual 
reduction in this debt to the extent of about 
£7 million in the years immediately following 
1834, M 

As against this, India paid the annual 
dividend of £630,000 for 40 years, up to 1874 
when the Hast India Stock was redeemed. 
At 4 per cent. India was saved £280,000 a 
year, by the reduction of £7 million of her 
supposed debt : but the payment of £630,000 
a year meant that India paid £350,000 a year 
more than what was supposed to have been 
saved to her. It may be noted that this 
dividend of £630,000 was naturally a charge 
on the commercial profits of the Company 
up to 1834. In 1874, the Redemption Fund 
did not amount to £12 million as was expected, 
and to make for the deficit, the Secretary of 
State added £44 million to the “Public Debt 
of India”, 

It is easy to see from these facts that the 
Company was a heavy and unjust burden 
to India in many respects: and that when 
in 1334 the Company was wound up, steps 
should have been taken to relieve India of 
such burdens. But the opportunity was lost : 
the “Compromise” of 1834 contemplated no 
change in this respect: it perpetuated and 
in some respects increased the unjust burdens 
on the people of India. 

After a temporary fall, the debt aguin 
began to inerease from 1839 on account of 
wars which added to the British possessions in 
India. In 1856, this debt amounted to £49 
million. 

But behind this wonderful record, there 
is another which we have to consider. Far 
from involving any expense to Great Britain, 
India has regularly paid a heavy “tribute” in 
the form of what are wrongly called “Home 
Charges”, Whe total remittances made by 
the Government of India for meeting these 
charges from 1834 to 1856 exceeded £75 
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million. Except the military and other 
stores (which may be estimated at about 
£10 million) India received nothing in 
exchange for this large sum. It is beyoud 
the scope of this article to discuss thg, 
true character and effects of the charges. 

According to Dutt,* it was this tribute 
exacted as “Home Charges”, which is the 
geresis of India’s Debt. He has shown that 
the revenues of India before the Mutiny 
exceeded the total expenditure incurred in 
India, in spite of the wasteful expenditure of 
Indian wars. “Therefore,” he says, “if India 
had been relieved of Home Charges from the 
commencement of British rale, India would 
have had no Public Debt, when she was 
transferred from the Company to the Crown 
in 1858, but a large balance in her favour. 
The whole of the Public Debt of India, built 
up ina century of the Company’s rule was 
created by debiting India with the expenses 
incurred in England, which in fairness and 
equity was not due from India.”t 

It seems more correct,- however, to say 
that both these causes conspired to produce 
the Debt. Certainly, the first beginnings off 
the Debt were due, as pointed out above, to 
the wars of the English against the French it 
the South of India. We have seen how th 
burden was increased by subsequent war 
and other similar causes. his burden wa 
aggravated by the “Home Charges”, Ibi 
difficult to estimate the extent to which eac 
of these causes contributed. to the Debt. Iti 
clear, however, that though the Wars hav 
become a matter of history, the “Hom 
Charges” have remained. It may be pointe 
out thata part of these charges was due t 
the wars—the military expenditure in Eng 
lend and the interest charges on the Sterlin 
Debt incurred for the wars. 

This unjust policy followed during th 
time of the Company came to a climax witl 
the Mutiny. “I think,” said John Brigh 
“that the 40 millions which the* revolt wil 
cost, is a grievous burden to place upon th 
people of India. Jt has come from th 
misgovernment of the Parliament and th 
people of England. If every man had wha 
was just, no doubt that 40 millions woul 
Lave to be paid out of the taxes levied upo 
the people of this country.” 

The opinion of Sir George Wingate, 


* Datt, Economic History, vol. I, p. 220. 
t Ibid. p. 215, 
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distinguished officer of loug Indian experience, 
in this connection also deserves to be quoted. 
“If there was an occasion,” he wrote in 1859, 
“which called for great sacrifices on the part 
of the British people, it was certainly this, when 
the brightest jewel in the British Crown was 
in danger of being torn from our grasp ; but 
even in this crisis of our history, the selfish 
traditions of our Indian policy prevailed, and 
with unparalleled meanness, we have sought 
to transfer the entire cost of a perilous strug- 
‘gle to uphold our own empire, to the 
overburdened finances of India. The attempt 
will fail ; but the spirit which dictated it is 
not the less evident or blameable on that 
account. How strange thata nation, ordi- 


narily liberal to extravagance in aiding” 


colonial dependencies and foreign states with 
money’ in the time of need, should, with 
unwonted and incomprehensible penurious- 
ness, refuse to help its own great Indian 
empire in its extremity of financial distress.” 

This huge debt citber due to the wars of 
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INIS coronut opus! (the end crowns the 
work. ) A great literary project pursned 
with the lifes devotion of one man, has 

now been completed. Professor Satish Chandra 
Mitra has worked at the history and antiquities 
of his native district, Jessore-Khulna, through 
long years in spite of a deadly attack of small- 
pox, severe domestic loss, the destruction of 
homestead by cyclone, the financial anxieties of 
a poor mufassil teacher with a family tu bring 
up, and the inexorable call of daily duties. And 
' he had to produce no closet work. In his 
quenchless thirst of truth and passion for going 
to “the very fountain-head and seeing every 
thing with his own eyes, he has trudged weary 
miles on foot, penctrated into the densest tiger- 
haunted jungles and creeks of the Sundarbans 
aud obscure out-of-the-way villages, and interro- 
gated many an old man—“old and a mine of 
memories.’ A completer and more careful 
collection of the raw-materials for the history 
of Jessore than what he has made, is invonceiv- 
able. The result is one* on which we must 


= Jessore-Khulnar Itihas (in Bengali), Vol U, 
Pages 885 +16, with 72 plates and 3 maps, Rs. 6. 
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the Company in Asia, Murope or Africa, or to 
the annual tribute exacted from India by way 
of “Home Charges”, or tothe Mutiny, was 
the inheritance with which the Government 
of India began in 1858, when it was brought 
under the Crown. The story of 1834 was 
repeated in 1858 without any hesitation. 
Section 42 of the Act for the Better Govern- 
meus of India, 1858, provides that the | 
dividend on the capital stock of the Fast 
India Company and all the bond, debenture 
and other debt of the Company in Great 
Britain, aud all the territorial and other 
debts of the Company, should be “charged 
and chargeable upon the revenues of 
India”, 

The true origin and nature of the Public 
Debt of India is thus explained, The state- 
ments made by Anglo-Indiau writers to the 
effect that most of the present Public Debt 
of India is due to English capital invested in 
India to develop her resources ignore history 
and cunvey a wrong impression. 


congratulate both the author of the book 
and its financial supporter, Sir P. ©. Ray, another 
pious offspring of the district. May the knight 
sans peur ek sans reproche live long and give us 
more of Freedomogen gas: but I, being a 
mufassilite, prefer it in the form of snuff, ov 
tabloid ( B. ©. P. W. brand ). 

The history of Jessore has been here written 
for all time. No student of the history of Bengal 
or of the Bengali race in future cau atford to | 
neglect it. 

_ At the close of the sixteenth century, the | 
history of Jessore became, for a time, the history 
-of Bengal. The towering personality of oneison 
of tais district dominated Bengal politics then, 
as his memory now dominates Bengal’s historic 
imagination. The world outside knows mediwval 
Jessore ouly as the home of Pratap-aditya, the | 
last national hero of the Bengali Hindus, a king! 
who built up what might, under kinder stars, | 
have been a rich, peaceful, independent, cultured | 
native State, a nursery of art and literature,’ 
trade and industry, a refuge and glory of the 
people. But it was not to be. 

The personality o€ Pratap-aditya dominates 
this second volume of Miéva’s history, aud his: 
account of the life and death of the national 
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hero is the most complete and correct possible 
in the existing state of our knowledge ; it leaves 
“miles behind it” all previous works on the 
subject. Mitra has given a sober scientific and 
documented, but also full and attractive 
biography of Pratap-aditya. He has at the 
same time recorded and critically examined ali 
the existing oral and literary traditions about 
the hero-king, so that these have been reseued 
from oblivion for all time to come, and future 
historians will have these traditions at hand for 
study (if they choose) from a fresh point of 
view and in the light of newly discovered 
sources, if such be in the womb of Time. 


I 


The career of Pratap-aditya illustrates the 
rise of a Kayastha ganungo family to independent 
kingship and its final crushing out by the 
steam-roller of the advancing Mughal empire. 


It requires some stretching of the imagination 
today to realise the importance and influence 
of the ganungo in Muhammadan India and even 
in the early days of British rule, when the 
Permanent Settlement had not been yet made 
and the State used to collect the rent directly. 
The following extract form the Fort St. George 
Diary of 2nd August, 1695, will make it clear. 


“Aurangzib’s dominions consist of 56 king- 
doms which are divided under several qanungoes, 
who keep an account of the value and contents 
of all lands, and always reside with the Emperor 
and give direction for the distribution of land 
to the several subas and principal offices as they 
are appointed by the Emperor,...and once a year 
cach qanungo presents to the Emperor a general 
state [ment] of the accounts of the lands under 
the several subas, the value and contents of 
lands distributed into jagirs, rented by farmers 
(i e, samindars), and remaining in the 
Emperors hands. ,.. hese qanungoes receive no 
salary from the Emperor, but are allowed one 
or two per cent upon the produce of lands, not 
out of the Emperors part but the part belonging 
to the farmers and husbandmen, whereby they 
are enabled to keep a great number of servants 
in all parts for getting intelligence aud keeping 
accounts.” 

The qanungo alone knew the names of the 
tenants, the areas and yield of their fields, their 
fixed rent and arrears. In the troubled times 
of mediaeval India when there were frequent 
changes of dynasty, the new conqueror could 
not collect his dues from the land (or even 
ascertain its amount), the zamindar could not 
retain his position nor the tenant escape unjust 
exaction, without the help of the qanungo and his 
papers. Thus the qanungg had the whip-hand of 
the Government, zamindar aud ryot alike, aud his 
position was one of extraordinary influence 
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and gain. This circumstance led to the pheno- 
menal rise of Pratap-aditya’s family. 
III 

A Bungaj Kayastha of Bakla ( Bakerganj ) 
entered the revenue service of the Pathan Sultans 
of Bengal, at Satgaon (Hughli), as a humble 
copyist early in the 16th century. Under 
Sulaiman Karrani (1563-1573) this man’s son 
Bhabananda rose to: be prime minister of the 
sovereign at the court of Gaur (then transferred to 
the neighbouring site of Tanda). Bhabananda’s 
son Sri Hari had grown up-as a personal favourite 
and comrade of Sulaiman’s son and successor 
Daud, and was created prime minister with the 
title of Vikramaditya. Daud’s brief and 
troubled reign ended in 1574 with the Mughal 
conquest of Bengal. 

When Akbar captured Patua fort ( August 
1574 ) and Daud fled from that city, and later 
from his capital Tanda, all his treasures were 
entrusted to Sri Hari for safe keeping amidst 
the inaccessible jungles and creeks of the Sundar- 
bans, where Sri Haris cousin had founded 
Jessore,—not the modern town of that name, 
but a place 50 miles south of it, near the modern 
Mukundpur,—as a refuge for his family in the 
terrible times that he foresaw coming on ascount 
of the dissolution of the Pathan monarchy in 
Bengal. Here a fort and houses had been 
begun in 1574, by Sri Hari’s paternal uncle’s son 
Basant Rai, who cleared the jungle, made roads, 
settled tenants on the land, and formed colonies 
of artisans, traders and servants. Many high 
officers of the Pathan monarchy, many rich men 
of the Pathan capital, alarmed by the advance 
of the conquering Mughals, sent their property 
and famihes to this new settlement for refuge. 
Jessore grew up on the ruins of Gaur, which 
was destroyed by sack and pestilence. 

When Daud was finally defeated and slain, 
Sri Hari and Basant Rai escaped in disguise. 
They soon afterwards ( 1576 ) made terms with 
the conquerors, visited the Mughal diwan Todar 
Mal at Tanda, and delivered to him all the 
Bengal land-revenue papers which were in their 
sole keeping, and for want of which the Mughal 
administrators had so long felt themselves as it 
were “in the air” in Bengal. In veturn for this 
priceless service Sri Hari or Vikramaditya was 
recognised by the imperial Government as the 
Raja of Jessore (1578 ). He remained loyal to 
the throne of Delhi during the zamindars’ 
rebellions against Akbar and military mutinies 
in Bengal. 

The new capital grew rapidly in population, 
wealth, architectural splendour, learning and 
military strength, as it was the common asylum 
of the broken official body and army of the 
Karrvani dynasty and the public of Gaur. A 
Kayastha society (samaj ) sprang up, under 
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the liberal patronage of the Raja ; temples were 
built, pandits were settled on endowments, and 
poets and artists attracted from far and near 
(in imitation of the “Nine Gems” of the court 
of the mythical Vikramaditya of Ujjain ). 


IV 


Pratap, the eldest son of Sri Hari Vikram- 
aditya, was born about 1560, or more probably 
some five years earlier. In 1678 he went to the 
imperial court at Agra, and after spending two 
or three years there as the envoy of his father 
and uncle, he by a shameless act of treachery to 
them secured from the imperial court a letters- 
patent appointing him vassal Raja of Jessore. 

Armed with this sanad and a Mughal force, 
he returued to Jessore, seized the fort, and 
deposed his unsuspicious and loving father and 
uncle! ( 1582.) They quietly accepted the 
change. But Vikramaditya, to avert future 
domestic wars, made a partition of the kingdom 
and gave ten-sixteenths of it to Pratap and the 
remaining six annas to Basant Rai ( the represen- 
tative of the younger branch). Basant Rai’s 
share lay west of the Bhagirathi ( river Hughly ) 
and is now included in the 24-Parganas. Pratap’s 
shave lay east of that river, in the present 
Khulna district. Vikramaditya died in 1583, 
but Basant Rai supplied the place of a father to 
Pratap and lived in the greatest amity with him. 

Pratap founded a new capital, at Dhwmghat, 
10 miles south-east of Mukundpur ( old Jessore ), 
and rapidly extended his kingdom in the south, 
north and east. Of the splendour of his reign, 
his achievements in many fields, his military 
power and preparations, a most graphic account 
is given in Mitra’s History ( pages 126-245). 
When Man Singh went to Orissa to crush the 
-Pathan rising there ( 1591-2 ), Pratap loyally 
co-operated with his suzerain. 

Then came the greatest blot on the character 
of Pratap, namely, his murder of his loving 
uncle Basant Rai, and not only this murder 
( which may plausibly be explained away as 
an act of drunken fury ) but the extermina- 
tion of Basant Rai’s sons within his reach 
(one infant concealed in a Kachu bush and 
some other boys absent from the scene alone 
escaping ). Here Mitra is most unconvincing, 
and his theory that Pratap was also actuated 
by love of his own life is a piece of special 
pleading entirely out of keeping with his 
impartiality regarding Pratap elsewhere. The 
anecdote of Basant Rai crying out “Fetch 
Ganga-Jal’ reads like an opium-eater’s tale of 
late invention. Has the biographer of Pratap 
forgotten 


Tera fiqual yga ats, 
ay waa ate ? 
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Has he forgotten that the founder of the 
Kackhwah State gained his first foothold in 
that kingdom by massacring the chiefs of the 
Mina tribe, then in possession of the country, 
while taey were unarmed and bathing for 
tarpan to the shades of their ancestors? The 
situation was exactly parallel, - Pratap’s sole 
motive was land-hunger, as his elaborate pre- 
vious preparations—which negative the -theory 
of a drunken paroxysm—cleerly prove. 

The murder of Basant Rai was worse than 
a crime, it wasa blunder. Immediately the 
rivals and enemies of Fratap raised their 
heads, as they were eagerly helped and urged 
by the younger branch of the Jessore Royal 
family and their adherents. 

We pass over Pratap’s many wars and alliances, 
the exploits of his land and sea forces, his 
relations with the Portuguese pirates of the 
Bay >È Bengal; ( Sebastian Gonsalvez Tiban 


of Sondip appeared there a little later, 
after 1608 ), the visit of the Jesuit missionaries 
to his country and their propaganda and 


church building there, his declaration of abso- 
lute independence and grand coronation ( 1599 ), 
and consequent conflict with Man Singh the 
Mugkal viceroy of Bengal (1600), which 
ended ix Pratap being compelled to submit 
again tc Mughal suzerainty and to restore 
Basaut Rai’s lands to his son Raghav ( popularly 
known as Kachu Rai and now entitled 
Jessove-jit ).* This Raja henceforth remained 
as a guardian of Mughal interests in that 
quarter, f 

The ənd of Pratap came in 1611, during 
the viceroyalty of Islam Khan Chishti, when 
he fell after a severe coniest and his king- 
dom was annexed. The authentic history of 
that avent, as recorded by the contemporary 
pen cf Mirza Sahan in the newly-discovered 
Persian work Baharistan ( Paris Bibliotheque 
Nationale MS. ), has been here given and the 
current lagends ended, let us hope for ever. 

Next in importance to Pratap but at a 
great distance from him, is another heroic son of 
Jessore described in this volume, Raja Sitaram 
Rai ( etrca 1660-1714 ), who played a much 
humbler part in history but whom the genius 
of Bankim Chandra has invested with a halo 
of idealism and romance, in what is his second 
masterpiece after the unapproachable Ananda- 
math. 


y 


Great as are the merits of this book as 
history and excellent as is ite style of narration, 


* In this connection Prof. Mitra has 
proved that Man Singh did not remove to 
Ajmez the famous Jessoreshwari Kali image, 
but another idol, the Shiladevi of Shripur. 
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as literature. 
as large as 


it has equally serious defects 
For one thing, it is four times 
it onght to have been. This heavy volume of 
over 900 pages of glazed paper cannot open 
flat, cannot be held in the hand long without 
pain, and cannot be read through. There are 
many hundreds of readers who would like 
to recur to certain parts of it again and 
again, but they will have to wade through a 
wilderness of irrelevant matter, lists of names, 
long critical discussions and guess-work details, 
hetore they can reach the valuable portions. 
Everywhere the appendix has invaded the text. 
Several of these critical discussions should have 
heen published before in some journal and only 
the net conclusion given here, with bare references 
to the journals; or they should have been 
severely compressed and printed as appendices. 
A certain amount of rhapsody and emotional 
gush had better been avoided, or at least 
curtailed, e. g., where the anthor seems to be 
thinking aloud or delivering soliloquies. 

Then, again, he forgets that he has set out to 
write a History of Jessore and not a village 
directory of names in that district. Everybody 
who ever crossed the orbit of Pratap-aditya or 
Sitaram, even at the distance of a million miles, 
has his genealogy to the latest generation given 
here. We may be expected to remember the 
pedigree of Derby or Waterloo Cup winners, but 
not of street curs and hack horses. Mr, Mitra 
forgets 

amd Tare I UE area: | 
aa get NR a ya a afafa | 


He has no regard for the shortness of human 
life and the many calls upon the attention of a 
modern civilised reader. 

What has chiefly contributed to the inordinate 
swelling of the volume is the author’s fondness 
for making digressions,—most of which are un- 
doubtedly readable and correct as to fact, but 
out of place in a history of Jessore. He has to 
refer to Pratap-aditya’s visit to Agra—about 
which nothing is known—and immediately flies 
off at a tangent to describe and enthuse over 
the other Pratap’s achievements in Mewar, for 
two entire pages! The same thing occurs again 
when he is referring to Pratap-aditya’s short con- 
nection with the Feringis. Instances might be 
multiplied. 

An English wit has imagined the scene 
of Carlyle’s introduction to Frederick the Great 
in the shades. The Prussian hero-king is asked 
if he knows his biographer, and replies, “Ten 
ponderous volumes of my life! I have not had 
the time to read them.” “But, Sire, you have all 
eternity here.” Such would be the feeling of 
Pratap-aditya if a copy? of Prof, Mitra’s second 
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volume could be smuggled through Chitragupta’s 
post-oflice, 

This is a misfortune in two ways: a reprint- 
ing of the book in its present dimensions is 
impossible, and many readers would be kept 
back from a second perusal of the first edition. 
If all irrelevant matter were omitted, the dis- 
cussions left out, ( or compressed and relegated 
to appendices, ) and simply the narrative criticism 
of character and description of really important 
places given, a handy volume of a quarter of its 
present size and price could be published, which 
would circulate by the hundred,—because the 
story of Pratap as told here is one of surpassing 
interest, clothed in a happy style and likely to 
touch the finest chords in every Bengali heart. 

The seventy-two plates, while they have 
considerably added to the cost of its production, 
have hardly added to the value of the book. 
Some of them are indistinct smudges; some 
others, again, give us a smoky outline and tell 
us nothing ; several of them (especially portraits) 
ave quite unnecessary. For example, opposite 
p. 291 we have a field covered with tall grass ; 
the legend at the foot tells us that it was (tbe 
site of) the first Christian Church in Bengal, 
but there is nothing there to show it; it does not 
differ from any other field in Bengal. Similarly, 
a rough low mound covered with vegetation may 
be the remnant of an old fort or palace, but there 
is nothing in the picture to suggest it, no 
architectural plan or detail can be learnt from 
it, It is a waste of money to print such illustra- 
tions, as they illustrate nothing. The big gun 
opposite p. 453 is half-covered by the author 
reclining on it; we should have liked a photo- 
graph of its muzzle, to see whether it was made 
like the jaws of a crocodile with two brass eyes 
on the two sides, like so many medieval guns 
of India. The most irritating picture is that 
of Pratap-aditya’s fort (p. 154) which gives us 
a jagged outline on the horizon, leaving us 
uncertain whether it represents trees, bungalows 
or walls. Two or three photographs of sections 
of the fortifications taken at close quarters and 
distinctly reproduced, would have helped the 
reader much better. It would be well if our 
historical photographers always burn the grass 
and underwood of every historic site or rnin 
hefore they photograph it, so that the readér may 
at least know what it really is and looks like on 
close examination dn situ. The portrait of 
Sir P. C. Ray (frontispiece) is unworthy of him. 
Where is the beam of intelligence, where the 
twinkle of the eye, which I adored in him when 
we used to row together on the bosom of the 
Ganges at Benares, to the intense delight of tlie 
boatmen ? He looks as if he has been gassed. 


JADUNATH: SARKAR, 
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AN IRISH VIEW OF A COMMUNAL POLITY 


[This statement of the Irish Community Ideal is taken from “The National Being” by A. E, 
( published by Maunsel & Co. Dublin and London, 1920 ) and consists of extracts therefrom pieced 
together by the undersigned. The similarity between the village conditions of Ireland and India 


‘ave very striking and a consideration of the solution which 


has to a large extent been successful 


in Ireland, should be of great help to us in thinking out the problems of Rural Reconstruction 


facing us in India. ] 


IVILISATIONS are externalisations of the 
inner character of races. They are majestic 
_ or mean according to the treasure of beauty, 
imagination, will and thought laid up in the 
soul of the people. The stir in the German 
Empire, which agitated all Europe, was, at its 
root, the desire of a powerful and arrogant soul 
to surround itself with corresponding external 
circumstance. In the case of all nations, all 
individuals, there is this desive, this effort, to 
make their external life correspond to their in- 
ternal dreams. A lover of beauty cannot live in 
surroundings devoid of taste. An intellectual 
man refuses to abide in a disordered society. 

When we begin to build up a lofty world 
within the national soul, the country soon 
becomes beautiful and worthy of respect in 
externals. Such building up of the inner world 
we, in Ireland, have neglected. Our violent 
political controversies, our playing at militarism, 
have tended to bring men’s thoughts from central 
depths to surfaces. More than men of action 
we require, at present, scholars, economists, 
scientists and men of imagination, who will 
populate the desert depths of our national con- 
sciousness with real thought and turn the 
void into fulness. What too many people in 
Ireland mistake for thoughts, are feelings. It 
is enough for them to vent likes or dislikes, 
prejudice or passion ; and they think, when they 
have expressed feeling, they have given utter- 
ance to thought. Passion truly is a power in 
humanity, but in national life it is the most 
dangefous of all guides. 

The Body Politic is higher in the scale of 
being than individual man, and it should be 
dominated solely by intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples. These are not the product of excited 
sentiment, but of arduous thought. There can 
be no real love apart from this intellectual brood- 
ing. Men who love Ireland c¢gnobly, quarrel 
about her with their neighbour; allow no free- 
dom of thought of her, no service of her, other 
than their own ; take to cudgel or rifle and join 
sectarian orders or secret societies in order 
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to ensure that Ireland may be made in their own 
ignoble image. Those who love Ireland nobly, 
desire for her the highest of human destinies. 
They would ransack the ages, and draw on all 
hnman cultures, to make Irish life as noble as 
any the world has known. 

In the highest civilisations, the individual 
citizen is raised above himself and made part 
of a greater life, which we may call the N ational 
Being. None of our modern States create in 
us such an impression of being spiritually over- 
souled by an ideal as the great States of the 
ancient world. It is difficult to know to 
what to attribute this degeneration. Perhaps 
the poets and artists who create ideals are to 
blame. In ancient Ireland, as in India, 
the old poets sang to us about great kings and 
heroes, their fortitude of spirit, their chivalry 
and generosity, creating in the popular mind 
the ideal of what a great man should be. Our 
gods and demigods are now departed, our heroes 
and saints also, and we have dwindled down to 
a peasant nationality, with a rural and urban 
life alike mean in externals. Nevertheless 
there is left in our people an incorruptible spirit, 
and while that still remains, all things are 
possible if, by some inspiration, there could be 
revealed to us the way to greatness, through an 
Irish Polity in accord with our national 
character. 

In Ireland we must of necessity give special 
thought to the needs of the villager, because our 
main livelihood is agriculture. The absorption 
of life in great cities is really the danger which 
most threatens modern humanity with decadence. 
Treland has few great cities of her own, but her 
surplus population, none the less, emigrates to 
the great cities outside its boundaries. We 
are, therefore, in Ireland, face to face with the 
same village decay, with no crowded and tower- 
ing cities to disguise the emptiness of the coun- 
try. How are we to make the Irish villages 
places from which nqbody would willingly 
emigrate,—how to enable the villager, without 
journeying abroad, to satisfy his economic, 
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social, intellectual and spiritual needs,—that is 
our problem. 

On the labours of the village agriculturist 
defend the whole strength and health, nay the 
very existence of society ; yet, in almost every 
country, politics, economics and social reform 
are urban products, and the villagers only get 
the crumbs which fall from the city table. It 
is true that Science has gone out into the fields, 
but the labours of the chemist, the biologist, 
the engineer are not enough to ensure healthy 
prcgress. What is required is the heart of the 
thinker, the imagination which creates a social 
orcer and adjusts it to human needs. The 
Gemius of rural life has not yet appeared. 

When we examine rural Ireland, we find every- 
where isolated and individualistic agricultural 
prcecuction, served by private traders and 
dealers, who are independent of all economic 
control, whether from consumers or producers. 
They carry on their work of distribution in 
competition with each other, as economically 
for shemselves as they can, no doubt, but always 
expensively for the district, because of the 
wastage inseparable from such method. 

As for the small farmer, his agriculture is 
largely traditional. It varied little in the 19th 
century from the 18th, and the beginning of the 
2053h still shows little change in spite of a huge 
Department of Agriculture. His produce is sold 
to the local dealers and he rarely knows whither 
it aves. His reading is limited to the local 
papers which carefully eliminate serious thought 
as likely to deprive them of readers. He might 
be described almost as a primitive cave-man, 
his darkness unilluminated by any ray of 
general principles, 

Rut, for all this economic backwardness, the 
Trish villager has a soul. The old culture of the 
poess and story-tellers still lingers like a fra- 
grance about his mind. He lives and moves and 
has his being amidst the loveliest natural scen- 
ery His mind is virgin soil and we may hope 
thas, like all virgin soil, it will be immensely 
fruitful when cultivated. 

The real reason for the stagnation in our 
rural districts is lack of organisation. There 
is the name, but no real “Rural Community” 
with common interests and common possessions, 
boznd together by self-made regulations which 
express the common ideals. We had true rural 
Communities in ancient Ireland. The greater 
organisations of Nation and Empire, however, 
rezarded them with jealousy, broke them up 
arc gathered the strings of power into the 
Capital cities. Inthe result, the State grew, 
but local civic and public feeling decayed and 
these village Communities disappeared. 

Man is the most highly developed animal 
organism. His cells, each of which is a tiny 
living creature, are built up into him in such 
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close mutual association that what affects one 
part of the body affects all. The nervous system 
binds them together, and they form in their 
totality a Being infinitely higher than any of the 
component cells. Humanity is, to some extent, 
in the stage of such individual cells, which are 
trying to. unite together to form organisms capa- 
ble of manifesting higher qualities of life than 
their individual components. But our modern 
States have not succeeded in becoming such real 
organisms, bringing into existence the true 
National Being, with higher civic and social 
ideals. We have now to see whether it may not 
be possible, apart from the State, by economic 
and spiritual means, to reconstruct rural Com- 
munities—true social organisms—-where solida- 
rity of interest and ideal may achieve an all- 
round unity. 

We have no real Democracy in the world 
today. Democracy in politics has in no country 
led to democracy in its economic life. Capitalistic 
Autocracy is stillas firmly seated on its throne 
as any theocratic Monarch ruling in the name 
of God, or any Bureaucracy ruling by military 
power,—nay more, the forces of the two last are 
turned into allies of the Industrial Autocrat who 
has superseded them. Religion and rank, whe- 
ther content or not with the place they now 
occupy, are most often courtiers of Mammon 
and support him on his throne. There is, in all 
types of State, a vast population, living in an 
underworld of Labour, whose freedom to vote 
confers on them no real power and who are 
scorned and neglected by those who profit by 
their labours. 

Can we by any device draw this submerged 
humanity into the light and make them real 
partners in the social order,—not merely in the 
political life of the Nation, butin its economic - 
life as well? If we try to build any civilisation 
without integrating Labour into its economic 
structure, insoluble internal discords will wreck 
it. Men will no longer be content under rulers 
of industry whom they do not elect, any more 
than under political rulers claiming their obedi- 
ence by divine right. These Workers must be 
the central figures of the future and how their 
material, intellectual and spiritual needs are met 
must be the test of value of the social orjler we 
evolve. 

Let us suppose that ina generation all the 
rural industries are organised on co-operative 
lines, what kind of a Community should we ex- 
pect to find as the result ? 

We cannot foretell the developments in each 
branch, but we can clearly see that it is possible 
for such an organised Community to lay hold of 
much more efficient appliances and devices than 
any individual agriculturist could. The Com- 
munity would be a more efficient buyer, securing 
both cheaper and better thingsithan the individual. 
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The Community would also be a better 
producer for it could employ machinery, estab- 
lish central power stations, control speedy trans- 
port, such as would be quite beyond individual 
means. 

We may be certain that any such intelligent 
rural Community would try to feed itself first 
and sell only the surplus, thus conserving much 
wealth for use in education, sanitation and the 
like. The Community would have its own co- 
operative workshops to do repair work and also 
to manufacture such things as could be made 
more cheaply in the locality. In these, the local 
agricultural labourers, who have no land of their 
own, would find increasing scope as skilled 
mechanics ; and becoming, as such, active mem- 
bers of the community they would also share in 
profits in proportion to their wages, as would the 
farmers in proportion to their trade. Inventions 
would come, one after another, to lighten the 
labour of life. There would, of course, be the 
village hall and play-ground for recreation after 
the day’s work. There would be the committee 
room or place of deliberation inasmuch as the busi- 
ness of the Community would require constant 
thought, not depending, moreover, on outside 
stimulation, foreach councillor would profit by 
the success of the communal enterprises. 

The great problem in all civilisations is the 
creation of citizens. In a communal civilisation 
this would be a matter of course. The indivi- 
dual would be free to do as he willed, but he 
would find that communal activity would be 
infinitely more profitable than individual activity. 
People talk of the benefit of discipline and obedi- 
ence secured by military service. These and more 
could be gained by an organisation of self-ruled. 
National Workers giving not only their body, but 
also their mind, will and imagination, to the 
service of the Community. 
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The really important change, all along the 
line, would be psychological. Men, in every 
connection, would become habituated to the 
thought of common action for the common good. 
Today our life, whether rural or urban, is a tangle 
of petty personal interests. Co-operative organisa- 
tion on community lines would be a vast turning 
movement towards the idea of a Commonwealth, 
both material and spiritual. When such 
psychological change takes place, the democratic 
organisations, which have grown up haphazard, 
will be remodelled by leaders who have the masses 
behind them in their efforts to make a more 
majestic structure of Society, for the enlargement 
of the lives and spirits of men. 

Thus would be evolved a real Democracy, 
carrying on its own business withont inter- 
ference from the State, for no sane politician 
would care to meddle with the organised 
industry of the nation; and the State itself 
would be left freer to look after the more 
general interests such as justice, education, 
the apportionment of revenues, and foreign 
relations. 

To the idealist, who has contemplated the 
heavens more closely than the earth, the process 
above indicated may appear tardy and inadequate. 
But though the heart in us cries out continually : 
“Oh hurry hurry to the Golden Age!” we know 
that tke patient marshalling of human forces is 
the truer wisdom. On the other hand, if the tragic 
condition of the world leaves us unstirred, if 
we draw no lessons from it, if there be no fiery 
stirring of will in Ireland to make it a better 
place to live in, then indeed we may lose hope 
for our Country. 


Arranged: by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE, 


. EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


USSIA is mainly an agricultural country in 
R which, up until fifty years ago, most of the 
peasants were serfs. The Government 

of that time did not consider it advisable to edu- 
cate these ignorant peasant masses, and even 
opposed anyone who attempted to instruct them. 
In the army, there was no regular system, of 
education, and only 18 per cent of the soldiers 
were able to read and write. The south-eastern 
part of Russia is chiefly populated by Muslims, 


many cf the inhabitants being semi-nomadic. 


These people were able to speak a little Russian, 


but the majority used their own languages. The 
development of European civilization had left 
the greater part of Russia, including those peoples 
and nearly all the peasantry, untouched in any 
way whatsoever. i : 

This was the condition of Russia when the 
Revolution took place. The first task under- 
taken immediately after the revolution was the 
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reform of the whole former educational system. 
In pre-revolutionary times, educational work, 
such as it was, was conducted by the Govern- 
ment, church and municipalities. The policy of 
the Czarist Government was to keep the people 
in darkness, so that they might remain blind to 
the way they were being exploited,—a favourite 
policy of all Imperialistic countries towards 
their colonies. 

The schools and colleges that existed in Russia 
uncer Czarism were not for the poor people but 
for the rich. Theoretically, everyone but the 
Jews was allowed to educate his children in the 
schools, but expenses being high, the poor pea- 
santry were unable to send their children there. 
The Russian Revolution swept away all these 
restrictions and made education both free and 
compulsory. A department of education was 
creased and all the work of education is in the 
hands of the State. This work is divided into 
three sections: 

i, The Pedagogical Section, with depart- 
ments for general elementary and secondary 
education, including the “Unified Labour Schools”, 
“Ssnool Reforms”, technical schools, primary 
schools, and schools for the education and train- 
ing of teachers. 

2. The Scientific Section, which includes 
scientific societies, higher educational institutions 
and libraries. 

3. The Art Section, in which are combined 
departments of the various representative arts, 
music, the theatre, cinema, preservation of monu- 
meuts, ete. 

Besides these, there is another independent 
department under the name of the Chief Poli- 
tical Education Board. The idea and purpose 
of this institution is to spread communistic ideas 
and the spirit of Communism, among the masses. 
In spite of many deficiencies, difficulties and 
imperfections, due largely to lack of resources, 
tecanical equipment and teachers, brought on by 
the prolonged war and blockade, the work of 
edtcation in Soviet Russia has been considera- 
ble. The following table shows the growth in 
the number of schools and pupils in Soviet 
Russia: 


Year Elem. & Second. Schools No. of Pupils 
7911 47,855 3,060,400 
1919 63,317 4,796,284 
2921 (Jan. Ist) 91,500 7,200,000 


It can easily be seen that since the revolution 
the number of schools and students has more 
tlan doubled, which is a remarkable feat of de- 
termination and energy. The present condition 
of Russia is such that there is not enough 
material to print new books, a lack of writine 
materials, and besides this, the number of teach. 
ersin each school is ipsufficient to meet the 
increased number gf students, 

But in spite of all these difficulties, the Com- 
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missariat of Education is doing its best and is 
laying a firm foundation for a completely new 
system. Its principal creation is the “Unitied 
Labour School”. The aim of this school is to 
break down all other types of elementary and 
secondary schools by the establishment of a 
single program of education for children of all 
classes. It has only two sections, viz. first 
grade and second grade, In the first grade, 
children from 8 to 12 years old are reading, and 
in the second, from 12 to 17 years. One of the 
most important aims of Soviet Russia is to bring 
all its citizens to take an active part in produc- 
tion. In these schools, the children are taught 
to produce what they consume, in so far as this 
is practicable under present conditions. Carpen- 
try, weaving, sewing, gardening and other forms 
of manual work are performed by the children 
under scientific instruction, and used as a medium 
to teach their regular course of studies. The 
children in the schools are fed and clothed at the 
expense of the state, and in some institutions, 
beds are also provided, and the pupils live in the 
schools, doing the work for the upkeep of the 
establishment themselves, with the help and 
guidance of the teachers. In the second grade 
schools, the students work and study on a wider 
scale and start practical work in the calling 
which they will follow upon leaving. 

Besides the schools, educational work is being 
carried on in the industries. Although the 
Soviet Government passed a decree that no child 
under fourteeen should be employed in industry, 
the economic crisis and the famine compelled the 
Government to reduce the age-limit to 12 for the 
time being, but it should not be forgotten that 
these young children who work in the factories 
are nov allowed simply to work, but they 
are given opportunities to study as well. 
Education being compulsory, every factory- 
child is obliged to attend school for four hours 
daily, and for this purpose there are special 
evening or half-time schools. In Petrograd 
alone, there are some 45 such schools, in which 
there are nearly 10,000 pupils. In Petrograd. 
there is another school which has now become a 
model. The students studying there, have 
repaired the school-building, made kitchens, 
repaired water-pipes, rebuilt an old shed into a 
dining-room, and have made a club for *them- 
selves. They live ina self-governing commune, 
electing a students’ Soviet or Council to regulate 
all studies and discipline and make up quarrels, 
and all live together as good comrades. ‘lhe stu- 
dents are themselves responsible for their own 
conduct and as a result the moral tone is 
high. 

Besides schools, there are other institutions 
as well, which are functioning actively, as for 
example, the “Children’s Village” near Petrograd, 
the like of, which cannot be found in any other 
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country. “The Children’s Village” is situated 
in “Czarskoe Selo” (the ex-Czar’s Summer Pa- 
lace), and is a colony and vacation-centre for 
children and students from ail parts of Russia. 
They come in groups and live for several weeks, 
sometimes for three months. Excursions are 
arranged during the summer, in which groups 
come from surrounding districts for several days, 
to attend lectures, concerts, children’s theatres 
and play games. Special lectures are given them 
on Russian history, and they are shown the 
famous “Selo” and told of its historical import- 
ance. Every arrangement is made for their comfort 
and pleasure, and they live happily as in a big 
home. There are many such children’s colonies 
scattered all over Russia, which take care of the 
school-children during the summer vacation, 
giving them opportunities to enjoy the fresh air 
of the country, good food and outdoor exercise. 
For factory-children, there isa fifteen-day holi- 
day provided every year, which they spend in 
small villages at the expense of the State. 
Besides such institutions, there are some 5,000 
primary schools accommodating 800,000 infants, 
who are fed and cared for scientifically while 
their mothers are at work. This is something 
entirely new, created by the revolution. 

Theoretically, education being free and com- 
pulsory, every child under seventeen must be in 
school and provided with instruction and all 
necessaries for living by the State. But owing 
to the food and other shortages in Soviet Russia, 
the material condition of the people asa whole 
is not very good, and the students suffer as well. 
But a decree has been passed, whereby the local 
districts are made responsible for providing a 
certain quantity of food-stuff and other necessa- 
ries, to help out the central government. Good 
results are already noticeable. 

In spite of all the hardships and difficulties 
which the Russian people endure, a great cam- 
paign to abolish illiteracy has been conducted 


ever since the Revoultion. Within less than 
one year, 4,800,000 men and women were taught 
to read and write. In the Red Army there are 
only 45 per cent. illiterate soldiers as compared 
with 80 per cent. in the old army. Ina recent 
speech, Comrade Trotsky urged that “by May 
Ist, 1922, there should not remain a single illi- 
terate soldier in our Red Army.” Comrade 
Lunacharsky, Commissar for Education, esti- 
mates that within ten years there will not remain 
a single illiterate person in the whole of Russia. 

Besides the great work of educating her own 
people, Soviet Russia is doing a great deal for - 
foreigners, especially for the Eastern peoples. 
In Moscow there is a University organized for 
eastern students in which nearly a thousand 
persons from all the countries of the Orient arc 
reading. Not only instruction in all fundamen- 
tal branches of study is given frec, but every 
necessity of the students is supplied at Govern- 
ment expense, including sleeping, eating and 
clothing accommodations. In addition to this 
instituticn, there are others where all the mo- 
dern sciences are taught and Eastern students 
desirous of learning are free to come and join. 
In Russia no difference is made on account of 
differences of race or religion or color. Everyone 
desirous of learning who has nothing against 
the form of government here, can come to 
Russia for education and receive the full 
rights given to other citizens. In spite of the 
famine and economic crisis, the students receive 
the best food that is to be had, and those who 
have a little additional money, can live comfor- 
tably. For entrance, there is no hard and fast 
rule that without passing certain examinations 
the student may not enter. Here, only personal 
ability and qualification are required, 


NASIM. 


Communist University FOR EASTERN PEOPLES, 
: Moscow. 
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Present Status or HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA, 


HIRTEEN universities, with 150 affiliated 
Arts Colleges and 52,482 students ( of 
which 1,024 are women ), in a literate 

population of about twenty-five millions, does 


* This article was originally written for 
publication in America, but is given here practi- 
cally unchanged. The writer publishes it in 
India with the hope that the criticism, written 


not appear on the face of it, a lack of higher 
education. It isin the character and quality 
of the instruction, in the organization of 
work, the subjects and, of great importance, 
the combinations of subjects offered, the 
standards required for degrees—it is these 


from the point of view of an ontside observer, 
might be of valne in thi time of university 
reconstruction, , ° 
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which make Indian higher education rank 
ow from a pedagogic standpoint. 


University ORGANISATION _ 


It is not in reference to the controlling 
vody, nor to such problems as engaging staff, 
or methods of finance, that is referred to here 
under the term university organization. The 
writer means, rather, questions like the courses 
offered, subjects and groups of subjects 
allowed, and requirements for degrees. 

First, then, the older universities—now 
only six (since the reorganization of the 
Allahabad and Rangoon Universities )—are 
purely examining bodies in regard to the B.A. 
work (and sometimes in regard to M. A. 
work ), very similar in structure and function 
o the Board of Regents in secondary 
education in New York State. For the B. A. 
degree a student takes English and two 
other subjects selected from a list of which 
wae following is typical: classical language 
“Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian or 
tanskrit), mathematics, philosophy, economics, 
history and geography. For the preceding 
Intermediate examination the a areane. 
ment is English and three other subjects— 
saese subjects being arranged in groups in 
such a way as to separate the Arts subjects 
=zom the Science subjects. Thus the typical 
Arts student will have studied for his B. A. 
degree perhaps English, Sanskrit, history and 
geography in his first two years and English, 
‘istory and economics in his last two. To 
sake more subjects during his four years is 
impossible -( except, of course, by taking 
some other subject instead of history for 
Soth the Intermediate and the B. A. ), and it 
may also be impossible for him to take any 
Science subject. The Science student, like- 
wise, has no chance of studying any Arts 
subject. 

Nor is this restriction of choice the only 
tmsatistactory feature of the system. Ifa 
soudent does creditable work in two or three 
of his subjects, but fails in the remaining one, 
ne is forced (if he chooses to remain ina 
college under instruction instead of appearing 
a second time as a private candidate ) to 


repeat for an entire year not only the one. 
ong 


nut all the subjects. In either case, the 
student is required to take the examination 
'n all the subjects, Cases are not infrequent 
af a student failing ju one subject one year, 
a another subject the second year and in 
she third subject the third year. This being 
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true in regard to the second and fourth years 
it makes it imperative that the colleges follow 
the same procedure in respect to the firsi 
and third years. Another custom which is 
detrimental to good work throughout the 
session is the practice of closing classes ¢ 
month before the examination. Students 
expect to read their textbooks then and dc 
not do so during the session. 

In the newly formed teaching ano 
residential universities, such as those al 
Dacca, Rangoon, Lucknow and Allahabad 
and the Benares Hindu University, there is 
little improvement upon the conditions just 
described. At Rangoon the number of 
subjects for the B. A. examination has been 
increased from three to four, one of which 
may be science. At the Benares Hindu 
University English, Sanskrit and a modern 
Indian language are compulsory, leaving 
only one optional subject. Some of these 
universities are offering an additional year 
as an honours course. In the honours course 
of the University of Dacca there is one 
principal and two subsidiary subjects. When 
one looks to the science side, there is the 
same condition, the B. Sc. student being 
limited to English and mathematics and the 
science subjects, 

SUBJECTS 

There is a fairly wide range of subjects 
offered in the Indian Universities. The 
combined list in the B. A. and the B. Se. in 
the University of Rangoon is as follows : 
English language and literature, Burmese 
language and literature, Pali and elementary 
Sanskrit, Persian, Latin, French, History of 
the Indian Empire, History of Europe with 


special reference to England, History of 
Greece and Rome, Economics, Philosophy, 


Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, 
Botany, Geology, Physiology, and Human 
Anatomy. Universities further west offer 
Arabic and also other vernaculars instead 
of Burmese. 

` Perhaps the most severe criticism to be 
made of the subjects taught is that nowhere 
in a student’s education from the primary 


_to the B. A. or B. Se. degree ( except in one 
’ or two of the universities like Rangoon which 


offer physiology as one of the subjects for 
the science students only) is there any 
provision for instruction in hygiene and 
sanitation and the prevention of disease. 
These, which of all subjects, should be 
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compulsory in India to-day, are the ones 
which it is impossible for the youth of the 
nation to study. 


STANDARDS 


_. In discussing standards, this problem 
of a liberal, broad education will give way 
to the problem of the standard and pro- 
ficiency reached in the subjects taken. 


MATRICULATION STANDARD 


The entrance requirements in the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad may be taken as fairly 
typical. The matriculation examination 
includes five subjects : English, mathematics, 
history and geography, and two electives. 
The standard in mathematics .is elementary 
algebra and plane geometry. History and 
geography are little, if any, higher than the 
8th grade in New York State. The languages, 
if one or two are taken as electives, are per- 
haps equivalent to two or three years’ high 
school work in the United States. Physics 
and chemistry, which may be taken together 
as one elective, is hardly the equivalent of 
American high school courses in these sub- 
jects. Botany and drawing are roughly 
equivalent to corresponding high school work 
in the U. S. Compared with the 15 units * 
of credit generally required for admission 
to American universities, these five subjects 
are as follows : English, while not in reality as 
high standard, may, because of the fact that 
itis not the student’s native language, be 
considered equivalent to the 8 units called 
for, Mathematics is 2 units (elementary 
algebra and plane geometry ). History and 
geography might be sconsidered 1. The 
elective subjects vary somewhat—drawing 
being no more than 1, while some of the 
languages may be 3, Allowing 4 units for 
the two electives it would not be an unfair 
comparison. This makes the equivalent of 10 
units, hardly a two-thirds equivalent of the 
American high school course. Then when it 
is remembered that the students in India 
have studied no physiology, no civics or 


government and no nature study, it makes the | 


matriculation standard in India very closely 
the equivalent of two years of high school 
work in the United States. i 


- * A unit of credit represents the continuous 
study of a subject one period ( 45 or 50 minutes ) 
a day, five days a week, for the school year of 36 


j 40 weeks, . 
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Scorr or tuz B. A., B. Sc., M. A., anp M. Sc. 


The Intermediate, then, is perhaps rough- 
ly the equivalent of the American matricula- 
tion standard—with the exception that the 
Indian student has concentrated more than 
has the American. The scope of the physics 
or chemistry or mathematics in the Indian 
Intermediate is higher than high school phy- 
sies or chemistry or mathematics in the 
United States, But ifa student elects:sci- 
ence and takes these three subjects for his 
Intermediate, he studies no history, no langu- 
age expect Hnglish, and no other elective 
subject. 


This tendency is even more marked in the 
B. A. standard. This, which according to the 
matriculation standard, is only the equivalent 
of sophomore (second year in the United 
States) work, ranks higher than the usual 
American sophomore courses, but certainly no 
higher than the standard reached in America 
by two years’ continuous study of one sub- 
ject. The B. Sc. standard in physics and 
chemistry, for instance, is roughly the equi- 
valent of the second year requirements in the 
Bachelor of Chemistry course at Cornell 
University. In economics, which is one of 
the most popular subjects in India, the B. A. 
standard is about equivalent to a year’s 5 or 
6 hour-a-week course in American universi- 
ties. Itis a little broader than the usual 
shorter introductory courses in the United 
States. The B. A. standard in India is, then, 
about the equivalent of the sophomore ( Inter- 
mediate ) standard in America, with the ex- 
ception that the Indian student has concen- 
trated more upon a few subjects than has the 
American, 


This low B. A. standard probably helps to 
account for the great popularity in India of 
post-graduate work. During the two years 
of this course (in contrast to the one year 
required for the M. A. in most American 
universities) the student confines himself 
entirely to one department of studies. This 
concentration of entire energies upon one 
subject, instead of about half one’s time (as is 
required for the major in B. A. in American 
universities ) naturally results in a standard in 
that subject somewhat higher than the B, A. 
standard in America. A comparison of the 
scope of the requirements for the M. Sc. in 
chemistry in India with those for the Bache- 
lor of Chemistry at Cornell University places 
them upon a rough equivalence, In economics 
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the M. A. previous is about the equivalent 
in a scope of a B. A. major* in eco- 
nomics in one of the leading American 
universities. Tre M. A. Final, including 
as it does, advanced economic theory 
and something of the history of the 
development of economic thought, besides 
other subjects not studied in the M., A. Pre- 
vious, is probably the equivalent in scope, 
though notin standard, of the M, A. in eco- 
nomics at American universities, It is belie- 
ved that these comparative standards in che- 
mistry and economics are typical of the 
standards in other subjects. 


STANDARDS OF ProricrEncy 


In regard to the standard of proficiency 
maintained in the primary and high schools, 
attention may be called to the fact that 
Mr. E. L. King, of Jubbulpore, finds a great 
similarity between the matriculation standard 
at Narshinghpur and the 8th grade at the 
Gary schools, which are somewhat lower than 
the average throughout the United States, 
The manager (an American) of a mission 
high school in Allahabad tells the writer 
that the pass mark in the examinations in 
that school is 40 per cent, but that the pa- 
pers are marked much more strictly than in 
the United States. (In the United States 
the pass mark is never below 60 per cent 
and in many high schools it is 75 per cent.) 
These statements would indicate that per- 
haps tae proficiency standards of the elemen- 
tary scbjects in India is a little below, and 
that cf the high school student not above, 
the standard of the first two years of high 
school in the United States. The experience 
of the writer, however, with B, A. students 
and the opinions of those with whom he has 
conversed seem to indicate that the profici- 
ency standard of the Indian matriculation is 
below that of the second year of high school 
in the United States, 

The B. A. and M. A. degrees are com- 
monly awarded in India in three divisions— 
first division to those passing the examina- 
tion w:th a grade of 60 per cent or 66 per 
cent cr above, second division to those 
ranking between 45 per cent and 60 per 
cent or 50 per cent and 65 per cent, and 
the third division for grades between 
30 per cent and 45 or between 87} per 

' 

* In the United States a student’s major is 

the subject in which he is specializing. 
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cent and 50 per cent. In this respect, 
though there are a larger number of 
failures than in American colleges and tho- 
ugh approximately half of those who pass 
reach only the third division, it seems very 
evident that the second division standard is* 
no higher than the 60 per cent or 75 per cent 
pass standard in American colleges. The 
first division standard of 60 per cent or 65 
per cent is, however, considerably higher 
than the American pass standard. 

Closely related withthe standards, both 
of scope and of proficiency, is the fact, that, 
due to the numerous holidays, the term is 
much shorter in India than in the United 
States. In the colleges in Allahabad affili- 
ated in the past with the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, the year averages about 150 working 
days, while that in the United States is from 
180 to 200. Class periods in India are also 
shorter, being 50 minute periods cut by the- 
change of classes to 45 or 40 minutes, as 
compared with 60 minute periods in the Uni- 
ted States cut by change of classes to 50 
minutes. Five or ten minutes a day does not 
seem like much loss of time, but it is equiva- 
lent to from three to five weeks, difference in 
the length of the school year. 


QUALITY AND METHODS or Instruction 
AND SCHOLARSHIP TRADITION 


If methods of instruction were devised 
with the express purpose of nullifying thet 
standards which the preceding sections have 
described or of preventing the student from 
becoming a reasoning being and from obtain- : 
ing an intelligent understanding of the things 
of daily life, they conld hardly be more effec- 
tive than methods commonly in vogue in 
Indian education. Perhaps this is most 
strikingly illustrated in the teaching of 
mathematics. Working of problems outside 
of classes, instead of being insisted upon is 
forbidden. The instructor works the prob- 
lems on the blackboard and then expects the 
pupils to memorize the solution, And para- 
gon among paradoxes, this method of teach- 
Ing exists side by side with an emphasis on 
“Logic—Deductive and Inductive” as one of 
the subjects of study. In history, teachers 
read the textbook in class or ask the student 
to quote from the lesson ; and those familiar 
with the textbook studied will, when question- 
ing a student of history, be amazed at the 
tremendous grasp of the content of the book 
(through memorizing ) and the lack 
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derstanding of any casual or other relation 
10b specifically mentioned therein, That 
here is some attempt in higher education 
io get away from this mechanical memory 
method is of course true, but it is not saffi- 
ciently widespread to alter the habits of study 
of Indian students. 

Aside from this method of instruction 
there are two features of Indian colleges 
which markedly lower the quality of instruc- 
tion. One is the presence in the class of 
many third division men—men who somehow 
have managed to pass the examination but 
who are extremely deficient in the preced- 
ing prerequisites and in the preceding year’s 
work in the same subject. As regards promo- 
tion from the first to the second year or from 
the third to the fourth, which is done by the 
separate colleges or in the teaching univer- 
sities by the departments, the obvious injustice 
incurred by the inability to promote a man in 
subjects in which he has done well and to 
require him to repeat that poorly done results 
in his promotion anyway. This again tends 
to keep the standard of promotion low—even 
lower than the standard of examinations in 
the second and fourth years. With so many 
men of only third division proficiency, the 
ingenuity of the teacher is taxed, to say the 
least, to maintain effective teaching. The 
other feature of the two just mentioned is the 
lack of general knowledge arising from too 
early specialization. Allow the writer to 
speak from personal experience with B. A. 
and M. A. students in economics. The theory 
of evolution is mentioned. Few have studied 
biology or any of its branches and most have 
no conception whatever of the meaning of 
the. term. Mention the similarity between 
the telegraphic system and the nervous 
system, or of railroads and blood-vessels. It 
is lost upon their minds. Discuss hydro- 
electric schemes. “But how,” and the ques- 
tion is asked earnestly—the quest for know- 
ledge ig real, “is water-power turned into 
electric power ?” Would that the student 
might be directed to take a course in chemis- 
try or physics—but for him to do that would 
mean to quit studying economics. He, an 
M. A. student, is probably sitting under an 
electric fan, and uses an electric light and 
understands it no more than the savage. In 
causal analysis ( mightily important, too, in 
economics ) mention the difference between 
the causes determining a “volume” or a “level” 
and the causes which ( given one or more 
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constant, perhaps unknown factors ) deter- — 


mine variations in that “volume” or “level”. 
Or further, speak of “function” of a quantity, 
or the equation of a graph. One might as 
well talk to a five-year old child. Be it 
noted, of course, that some of the class, those 
who had studied mathematics, 
former case, physics or chemistry, would 
understand the reference. In the Universities 


or in the. 


of Madras and of Bombay this situation is 


notas bad as it isin the United Provinces, 
for in those two Universities a general science 
course is required for either the Matriculation 
or the Intermediate. Even in those Univer- 
sities, however, a further study of one of 
these subjects would be an impossibility 
while working for a degree in amother 
subject. 

Of. similar effect upon the quality of in- 
struction imparted to the student is the tradi- 
tion of little, if any, home work, The Indian 
student protests vigorously if a teacher 
assigns half as much work, particularly if it 
is in the form of something to be done, such 
asa repcrt of written answers to questions 
or a problem to be solved, as is done regularly 
by an American student. The number of 
hours a week in classes, too, is no more than 
in the United States—and the teacher finds 
himself up against the problem ( for the idea 
is non-existent of imposing a standard of 
work that must be maintained in order to 
remain a student, or even a penalty for work 
undone ) of utilizing class-time for such work 
if it is done at all. It is sometimes objected, 
of course, that in the hot climate of India 
students are not capable of such exhaustive 
work ag in northern countries. There may 
be some truth in this contention, but much 
less than is usually supposed. Half of the 
school year in northern India is extremely 
delightful weather, even for Europeans. By 
proper building and the use of electric fans 
the hostels and classrooms may be made com- 
fortable the other half. 

SUMMARY. 

Prominent among the defects of higher 
education in India are: 

First. The pernicious effect of making 
the degree depend wholly upon examina- 
tions : 

(a) In fostering the purely mechanical 
memory type of learning. 

(b) In fostering negligence of daily 
work and cramming just before the ex- 
aminations, s 
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Second. The practical impossibility of a 
student’s obtaining a sufficiently broad and 
Tiberal education to serve as a basis either 
for leadership in modern life or for intelligent 
specialization. 

Third. The impossibility of a student’s 
obtaining introductory and general survey 
‘courses in subjects other than the three or 
four (or in M. A. work one) upon which he 
coneentrates, s 

Fourth. The wasted time and effort and 
the discouraging effect of no provision for a 
confinuance of work well done while re- 
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peating that in 
failed. 

Fifth. Standards of proficiency are so 
low that there is in each class a large 
proportion of students woefully unprepared 
for the work in hand. a 

Sixth. Undue emphasis is placed upon 
memory in teaching. This is accompanied 
by traditions of little, if any, home work 
or original work and a neglect of study until 
just before the examinations. 

CLARK A. WARBURTON, 
Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, 


which the student has 
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House of Concrete That Cannot 
Be Told From Wood 


Residence architects—particularly in the vici- 
nity of staid old Boston—find themselves in a 
quandary over a very unusual concrete house 
recently designed and built by a distinguished 
member of the profession. It is a concrete house 
that looks like a wooden house—so much so, that 
one may approach within a few feet of it with- 
out discovering the difference. Yet walls, floors, 
roofs, stairs, and steps, within and without, as 
well as such details as~ moldings, gutters, cor- 
mices, and columns, are entirely of reinforced 





New England House of Concrete so Cleverly 
designed and Constructed That It Cannot be 
Distinguished from a Wooden Dwelling 
even from a very short distance 


conerete so placed that it is all one monolithic 
mass. 

This interesting house is located at 217 Com- 
mon Street, Belmont, a suburb of Boston. It 
has eight large rooms and spacious hallways. 
The old-fashioned hardware fittings, including 
door latches and lighting fixtures, were all made 
by hand by smith whose work alone makes the 
house worth a visit. The structure is 30 feet by 
44 feet in greatest dimensions, and has walls 10% 
inches in thickness, which include two 4-inch 
concrete walls with a 2-inch air space between. 
The reinforcing consists of jinch deformed steel 
bars, placed 8 inches apart in each direction. 
Thus insulated, the plastering was safely applied 
directly to the inner surface of the concrete. 





Britain's First Main-line 
Electric Locomotive 


ae 


Electric locomotives for suburban and inter- 
urban traffic have been used in Britain, gs in Ame- 
rica, for a number of years, but owing to various 
difficulties, principally of a financial nature, Bri- 
tain, unlike America, has been slow in develop- 
ing this type of engine for main-line work, and 
itis only now that its first high-speed electric- 
railway engine has appeared. 

It is designed to travel ata safe maximum 
speed of 90 miles an hour, and will maintian an 
average of over a milea minute on a long-dis- 
tance journey. Built for one of the most import- | 
ant English railways, it was first tried on the 
short York and Durlington run—a distance of 


x 
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its own power. Gathering great momentum by 
the time the abrupt upward turn at the end was 
reached, the machine leaped high in the air, 
easily clearing the structure. 





Picture of Rural Life Made of 
Human Hair 


Hairs of, various shades and textures, taken 
from the heads of more than 40 individuals, were 
the principal elements used in the making of an 





Britain’s First Main-Line Electric Train 


44} miles—which is at present covered in 43 
minutes by steam locomotives, or at a speed of 
61.7 miles an hour. This is claimed to be tie 
fastest run in the country. This engine is new 
used to pull the London and Scotch express 
over the east coast route between York and 
Newcastle. Of 1,800 horsepower, it is capalile 
of performing the above-mentioned high speed 
hauling a load of about 500 tons. It is fitted 
with a small electrically heated boiler for 
producing steam for heating the passenger 
coaches. 





Picture Made Almost Entirely of 
Car Leaps Over 15-Foot House Human Hair 
Leaping over a house 15 feet in height, was interesting picture now more than a century 
the performance ofa small touring car, recenty old. The scene is that of a small lake 


when this feat was exhibited as an amusement- showing, in the left foregreund, a country 
park “thriller.” A track, having a sharp inclime homestead, and, opposite, across @, rude 
at the end, was laid so that it led up to the house. bridge, a village. In the background is seen 
Then the car was started along the track under a range of mountains apparently done with an 





Small Towing Car Leaping Over a 15-Foot House 
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Realistic Method of Teaching History 


impressionistic touch. Except for the sky, water, 
a few fence sticks, and other details, the entire 
picture was made with human hair, all contribut- 
ed by members of the same family. 





Realistic Picture of Bear 
Embroidered by Artist 
Making stitches so fine that they are scarcely 
discernible, a Japanese artist has embroidered 





This Realistic Reproduction of a Polar Bear Is 
the Needlework of a Japanese Artist 


a picture of a polar bear which is remarkable 
for its realism. The figure is done in silk on a 
gray silk background. All the shading and 
coloring was finished by means of different- 
colored silk threads, with no part subjected to 
retouching after the needlework had been 
completed. The general perspective has been 
carefully carried out without sacrificing an 
aecurate representation of details. The picture 
is on exhibition,at the Art Institute, Chicago. 


Realistic Method of Teaching 
History 

This is a novel, realistic “method of teach- 
ing History at a public school in Sydney, Austra- 
lia. Historical incidents are enacted by the 
students, as shown above, where a band of 
boys, made up as natives and brandishing 
their spears, are attacking a party of explorers 
armed with popguns and other weapons. 


Man-Made Million-volt Lightning 


In the days of Benjamin Franklin, of whom 
it was said that he wrung the lightning from 


, 





Man-made Million Volt Lightning 
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Drima Sonna and Members of the Pearl Ballet on the Stage Just Before the 
Lights Are Extinguished. The Stage Hangings and the Costumes of the 
Ballet Are Black to Bring the Pearl Trimming out in Clear Relief 


the gods and gave it to man for his service, little 
was “know n of its nature, and the familiar zigzag 
line long remained its only graphic representa- 
tion. Now, with the high-speed photographic 
lens taking the place of the human eye, and the 
discharge of enormous electric pressures, built up 
in the laboratory, supplanting nature’s display, 
the violent bolt resolves itself into a maze of 
filmy threads of wonderful beauty and orderly 
formation. 

The picture herewith was taken in the Gene- 
ral Electric Company’s laboratories, when a 
charge of 1,000,000 volts broke through the gaps 
between three electrodes, forming a 9-foot equila- 
teral triangle. 


Phosphorescent Jewels For 
Pearl Dance 


One of the most remarkable sights ever 
presented to a theater audience is the display 
of luminous pearls on the gowns worn by a 
prima donna and 10 ballet girls of a masical 
comedy. 

For this scene, the stage hangings are black 
and the costumes of the ballet are also of a 
black material. As the singer completes her 
number and retires into the wings of the stage, 
the ballet girls appear in their ‘pearl-bedec ked 





Beautiful Pages of the Pearl Ballet, Who 
Carry the Prima Donna’s Train 





Amazing Silhouette Picture Produced When the Lights Are Extingwtished, Leavin; 
only the Glowing Pearls Out-lined against the Blackness of the Stage 
Hanging and Costumes 


“The Cyclone Cleaner” 


gowns. The prima donna then reappears for 
an eneore, and the lights are suddenly extin- 
guished. 

The audience is amazed as it sees nothing 
in the blackness except the designs and figures 
on the costumes, the pearls standing out in 
_ clear relief with a greenish-white glow. Neither 
Ethe faces nor the arms of the performers 
` are visible as they stand in the darkness, moving 
_ slightly to and fro to heighten the effect. 
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“Cyclone Cleaner” to Devour 
Dirt of Subways 


Designed to give New York subways the first 
scouring they have had in nearly 20 years, this 
train has a blower to dislodge the dirt anda 
suction opening to draw in the dust clouds thus 
raised. The indrawn air is washed, and the dirt 
collected, 
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Committee. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


[ Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and 
Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college teat-books and their annotations, pamphlets 
and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, ete., will wot be noticed. The receipt of 
books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the 
Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete., according to the language of 
the books, No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published —Editor, M. R. ] 


ENGLISH. 


A Text-nook vor Inptan Nurses: By the 
South India Medical Missionary Association Nursing 
Published by the Christian Literature 
Society for India. 1922. 


who adopts the noble art of Nursing as the voca- 
tion of her life and it contains detailed practical 
instructions as how to discharge them with the 
utmost good to the patient and credit, honour 
and satisfaction to herself. 

The first chapter on Ethics of Nursing is an 


This is avery useful and up-to-date publica- 
tion on Nursing and Care of the Sick, with special 
application to conditionsas prevail in Indian hospi- 
tals. The book is full of valuable information 
as regards the duties and responsibilities of one 


able exposition of the conditions—physical, mental 
and moral—on the part of the Nurse which 
contribute to the glory and success of her pro- 
fession and will be read with pleasure and 
profit by all who take an interest in the art of 
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healing the sick. The vow taken by Florence 
Nightingale, the pioneer and founder of the 
Nursing Organization in the world, is quoted at 
the end of the chapter and it should be the aim 
of every nurse faithfully to observe the noble 
pledge in every minute detail of her daily life. 

The chapter on Practical Nursing is most use- 
ful and illuminating. The instructions in all 
matters relating to the comfort and care of the 
patient and of her surroundings are given with 
great clearness and precision and the detailed 
technique of such duties as—taking of temperature, 
counting of pulse and respiration, observation of symp- 
_ toms, preservation of specimens such as urine, faeces, 
sputum, etc., for medical and bacteriological exami- 
nations, particular methods of treatment such as 
giving different kinds of baths and enemata, 
drawing of urine, giving douches and injections, 
artificial feeding, application of poultices and plasters, 
&e., &c., have been very lucidly described. 
The details are of great practical importance and 
are never tiresome. Besides being a text-book 
for students, it will be found a useful book of 
reference to all who are engaged in the art of 
Nursing. 

The chapters on the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the human body and the general information 
on Bacteriology and the practical use of different 
kinds of antiseptics and disinfectants with their 
respective advantages and disadvantages will 
be found to be of great benefit. 

The chapters dealing briefly with the 
causes, symptoms and treatment ( medicinal, 
dietetic and nursing ) of some of the more im- 
portant constitutional and infections diseases 
furnish very useful and valuable information 
indispensable for a well-qualified Nurse. 

The subjects of Nursing in eye and ear 
diseases and in Surgical and Obstetric cases 
have been dealt with in separate chapters and 
their perusal will profit those that have made 
them their special study. 

An intelligent understanding of the prin- 
ciples of dietetics is of great value to a nurse in 
her profession and the authors have done well 
in giving a chapter on Dietetics, briefly describ- 
ing constituent parts of food and its amount and 
proportion necessary in health and disease. The 
rectpeseof Invalid Cookery will be found very 
useful. 

The chapters on Bandaging and Massage will 
ke helpful to the Nurse in her daily work and 
the reference to common poisons and their treatment 
will be found useful on special emergency occasions. 

Although the book contains many details 
and technicalities which can be mastered only 
by regular courses of instruction and practical 
training, it will repay persual to a general 
reader possessing a little knowledge of common 
diseases and the general outlines of treatment 
adopted in them. 


The book could have been made more useful, 
interesting and attractive by giving diagrams 
to illustrate several subjects treated in it. We 
hope the authors will bear this in mind when 
the nex; edition is brought out. 

A good Nurse is as valuable a factor in the 
successful treatment of a disease us a good Doctor 
is. Nay, sometimes, the part she has to play 
is more important than that of a doctor. 
The want of a sufficient number of qualified 


- nurses { particularly Indian ) for hospital and 


private services is keenly felt in India. Institu- 
tions for training Nurses have recently been 
established in different parts of India. To 
English-knowing students of these institutions, 
this bock will be a valuable text-book. For 
those who do not understand English, we would 
suggest that the book should be translated into 
the principal vernaculars of India and introduced 
as a text-book on Nursing in the different pro- 
vinces. 

If the instructions given in the book are 
carefully studied and faithfully carried out, we 
shall not have to wait long for good and efficient 
nurses. 


CHUNILAL BOSE, 


Essays on Inptan Economic Prosumms: By 
Brij Narain, M. A., Professor of Economics, 
Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore. Pp. 547 ; 
Price Bs. 5. 


We have much pleasure in extending our 
welcome to the second edition of Mr. Brij 
Narain’s book, the first edition of which we 
have had occasion to review in these columns 
about two years ago, A number of new 
essays on Indian Prices, currency, finance, 
labour, and foreign trade have been added 
bringing the volume up to date. The essays 
together cover a large field of Indian Eco- 
nomics and fully maintain .the anthor’s reputa- 
tion as a capable writer on Indian economic 
subjects. 


Guyay Exporr: By Professor S. N. Lala. 
Goldquin & Co., Calcutta. Pp. 64 ; Price Rs. 2. 


This little brochure discusses the whole 
technique of the export trade in Indian gunnies, 
hessians, etc. It will be found useful by 
people engaged in the trade. 


Tas Civic PROBLEMS or VIZAGAPATAM : 
K. S. Narain Rao. 
Price 12 ans. 


When its new harbour scheme is completed 
Vizagapatam is bound to develop into a first 
class modern port on the East Coast. Mr. 
Narain Rao discusses the future requirements 
of this growing town under the heads of town 
planning, water-supply, drainage, food-control 
and social welfare. He strongly advocates the 


By 
Gupta Bros, Vizagapatam. 
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immediate formation of a town-planning trust 
to open out congested areas and carry out 
senemes of extension on modern lines. 


Ourtixes or Economce History or INDIA: 
Part I.. ( Pre-British Period ) : By M. P. Lohana, 
B Com., (Bombay). Pp. 85; Price Rs. 2-8, 


The study of Indian economie problems is 
waking such slow progress and the results 
o: such studies as are undertaken from time 
tc time appear to be so inconclusive and unsatis- 
factory simply because there exists no system- 
asic history of the past economic ‘conditions 
oœ the country which may throw light upon 
is present-day problems. The political history 
oat the country is being gradually pieced 
together by a band of selfless scholars who 
keve devoted their life to the work; but the 
ezonomics ide of the nation’s life—the develop- 
nent of her agriculture, trade; commerce and 
industry—has hitherto received little serious 
ettention. Mr. Lohana’s little book is to be 
welcomed as a pioneer work on the subject. 
Tt tries to picture the economic life of the 
people in Vedic, Epic, Buddhist and Moslem India, 
drawing its materials from such sources as 
Hiterature, archaeology, philology and nnmisma- 
jes. This picture would have been more 
accurate and reliable had the author tried to 
‘zap the original sources of information and 
aot relied so much upon English translations 
and the opinions of European scholars - whose 
views are not always free from bias. 


Inptan RAILWAY MANAGEMENT ; 
Mehta, C. I. E. 


Mr. Mehta has rendered a notable service 
to the country by the timely publication in 
pamphlet form of his very ably written letters 
to the Press on Indian Railway finance and 
management. He shows conclusively that the 
English companies have always run the Indian 
Railways in their own interests and in the 

_ interests of their countrymen ; that the interests 
of the Indian tax-payers and of indigenous 
trade and industries have been consistently 
sacrificed on the plea of eflicient and com- 
mercial management of the lines; that India 
is the only country in the world where the people 
entrusi the almost uncontrolled management of 
their own property permanently to a body of 
foreign capitalists who have very little share in 
that property ; and that for the future industrial 
prosperity of the country as well as for the 
elimination of present loss and waste, state 
management of Indian railways is sine qua non. 
Mere change of domicile of the companies 
will not remedy thése evils. Few disinterested 
and unbiassed* students of Indian Railway 
history will dispute Mr. Mehta’s conclusions, 


By B. D. 
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Bopanr Norr ror 1832 Fastr ( 6th October, 
1922—Sth October, 1923) or H. E. H. THE 
Nizam’s GOVERNMENT. 


Fixanoran Statistics or H. E. H. raz Nizan’s 
GOVERNMENT. 


The total revenue of H. E. H. the Nizam’s . 
Government for the current year is estimated 
at Rs. 710 lakhs and the total expenditure at 
Rs. 694 lakbs—the largest single head of 
revenne being the land revenue which accounts 
for nearly Rs. 3 crores out of the total. 
This shows the pre-eminently agricultural 
character of the Dominions and also presup- 
poses a certain amount of financial instability 


~as a safeguard against which various reserves 


are maintained. Mr. Hydari, the Finance 
Member, is to be congratulated not only on 
the presentation of a surplus budget when the 
whole of British India is groaning under 
heavy deficits and large additional taxation 
but also on finding money to feed the various 
reserves. The financial statistics show that 
both revenue and expenditure have doubled during 
the last 30 years. 


ECONOMICUS, 


ASPECTS OF INDIAN EDUCATIONAL Pouey: By 
the Rev. W. Meston, M. A., B. D. The Ohristian 
Literature Society for India, 1922. 


The eight papers collected here deal with 
one theme, the educational policy of the State 
in India. They seek to state that policy and 
to show it at work in its more important aspects 
in the Madras Presidency. Some of the papers . 
deal with the report of the Calcutta Univer- ° 
sity Commission, and in the last two papers 
the history is traced of a missionary educa- 
tional organization which has been in existence 
for over forty“ years. The author takes his 
stand on the Educational Despatch of 1854, 
and thinks that it ought to be adhered to, 


‘so that the country might be enriched and 


benefited by the policy laid down by it. 


Tan Tare or My Exim: By Barindra Kumar ~ 
Ghose. Published by the Arya Office, Pondicherry, 
1922. 


e x 

This remarkable book ought to stir our 
politically minded countrymen to their very 
depths. Written in chaste and excellent English, 
with palpable moderation and sobriety of judg- 
ment, it unfolds a tale of harrowing oppression, 
cruelty and injustice which makes the hair 
stand on end, and sbows how widely the- 
professions of our high-placed bureaucrats 
differ from their practice in dealing with 
political convicts. lt seems that inhumanity 
is not what a civilized government is afraid 
of, but public exposure; so what is sought 
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for is not the amelioration of the cond tion 
of the exiles, some of whom committed su cide 
or went mad as a result of the treatment 
they received, but smoothly-worded reports 
whitewashing official apathy. It is well shat 
transportation as a punishment for crime has 
‘recently been abolished, but the summarr of 
recommendations printed at pp. 145—651 should 
be studied by every Indian publicist, if all 
that goes on behind the walls of Indian ails 
is to be brought within the bounds of civilzed 
administration, ` 


Inpia on tur Maron: By Alden H. Cark. 
Published by The Missionary Education Meove- 
ment of the United States and Canada, 75 New 
York, 150 Fifth Avenue. Illustrated. 


We have glanced through this little bok 
with pleasure. The author attempts to educate 
the missionaries on right lines, for he has 
sincere regard for the people and their many 
virtues, and admires their leaders, foremos. of 
whom is Mahatma Gandhi. But the incor- 
mation given in its pages is necessarily serapoy, 


and the bibliography, apart from missionury 


works, shows but a poor power of selection. 


Terence Mac- 


Privxcienes oF Frespom: By 
S. Ganes, 


swiney, late Lord Mayor of Cork. 
Madras, 1922, Price Re. 2. 


Macswiney’s name is now one to be con- 
jured with, and to be uttered with deep 
reverence and admiration, as one of the words 
foremost liberators. No one was better fit ed 
than he to discourse on the principles of 
.freedom—by which he meant not politizal 
freedom alone, but intellectual and religicus 
freedom as well. The book is a collection of 
short articles, but though necessarily writen 
with reference to Ireland, almost every 
sentence that he utters is equally applicakle 
to India. The old effort to subdue or exter- 
minate us having failed, the new effort to 
conciliate us began...... Home Rule, first to se 
killed by resolute government, was next to 
-bë killed by kindness...” “I stand by this 
principle ; no physical victory can compensate 
for spiritual surrender. Whatever side denis 
this is wot my side.” Man’s inalienable clazm 
to freedom is based on the following considera- 
tion: “A man facing life is gifted wih 
certain powers of soul and body. It is of 
vital importance to himself and the communi-y 
that he be given a full opportunity to develcp 
his powers and to fill his place worthily. im 
a free state he is 
ment for full self-development. In an enslaved 
state it is the reverse. When one country 
holds another in subjection that other suffers 
materially and morally. It suffers materiall-, 
being a prey for plunder, It suffers morally 
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in the natural environ- 
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because of the corrupt influences the bigger 
nation sets at work to maintain its ascendancy.” 
This bock by one of the world’s immortals, 
whom new generations will ever look up to 
for inspiration and guidance, has been printed 
by Messrs Ganesan in bold clear type, but 
the printing is too close and there is hardly 
any margin left, so that the get-up is not 
in their best style. There are 200 pages in 
the book, and at the price at which it is 
offered, it must be said to be cheap, and it 


is sure to command the ready sale it so 
richly Geserves. 
Tire Inpran Ponrtican Craze: By Rao 


Bahadur K. Gopal Krishna Choudhuri, B. Ay, M, 
I. 0. Bezwada. Pp. 68. 

By the word “Craze” the author means “Non- 
Co-Operation”. The booklet is’ dedicated to the 
late Dr, T. M. Nair and represents the view of 
the Non-Erahman Party of the Deccan. 


Dary MEDITATIONS ON THE PATH AND ITS 
QUALIFICATIONS : Published by the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 108. Price 
Re. 1. 

Quotations from the works of Mrs. Annie 
Besant ; compiled by Mr E. G. Cooper. 

There are in the book 366 shart paragraphs 
divided into twelve sections, one section being 
intended for a particular month and one 
paragraph for a particular day. 


Liant on Live: Sia spiritual discourses and 
an autobicgraphical sketch by Baba Bharati. 
Published by Messrs G. A. Natesan § Co., Madras, 
Pp. 185. Price Re 1. 

Swami Baba Premananda Bharati was born 
in Calcutta. He was in France fora short time 
and in England for six months. Then he went 
to A nerica, started a magazine ( Light of India ) 
to preach the Krishna cult ; and established a 
temple of Radha, Krishna and Srichaitanya and 
also his Krishna Home for some American 
Vaishnavas. 


Veparta Putuosopyy: By R. Samsubba 
Sastri, Ag. Judge. Printed at the Sridara Power 
Press, Trivandrum. Pp. 78+V. Price As. 8. 

According to the author God, Nature and 
Jiva are the same ( p. 50) and Brahman is the 
Potential God in which energy, matter, time and 
space are latent. A well-written panrphlet. 

MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH, 


> Castes anp Tripes or THE H. E. H. 

Tue a Dominions : Vol... By Syed 

Siraj Ul Hassan, Bar-at Law. Pp. 651. ( Bombay, 
The Times Press, 1920. ) ‘ 

The compiler of this belated issue of the first 

volume of the Caste and Tribes of Hyderabad, 
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and the devoted band of his helpers who, we are 
tald, “travelled through the Domin'ons ( of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam) anl thus 
obtained at first hand valuable information re- 
garding the tribes and castes that inhabit the 
Hyderabad Deccan,” deserve the best thanks 
of all ethnologists for the completion of the 
ethnographical portion of their programme. The 
present volume gives us general information of 
98 tribes and castes in alphabetical order ( from 
‘Ahir’ to ‘Waddar’ ), and the next volume it is 
presumed, will furnish anthropometrical data 
regarding them. Although this is the first at- 
tempt at giving us a general outline view of the 
namerous castes and tribes inhabiting the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and, although the work, s9 
far as it goes, has been well executed, such 
general anl superficial surveys more in the 
nature of glossaries than anything else, it must 
be admizted, fail to furnish that detailed exposi- 
tion of the various phases of the sociology of 
the different communities dealt with, which is 
essential for the purpose of scientific anthropo- 
logy. Hitherto only one Provincial Govern- 
ment in India—namely, the Government of 
Assam—appear to have appreciated the need 
for intensive studies of the different castes and 
tribes within its jurisdiction, and, as a result, 
we now possess excellent accounts of the econo- 
mic and domestic life, tribal and social organi- 
zation, laws and institutions religion and 
folklore, language and traditions of some of the 
most interesting tribes of Assam, and ‘similar 
accounts of some other Assam tribes are said to 
be im course of preparation. It is a thousand 
pities that other local Governments have not 
yet emulated the enlightened example set by 
the Assam Administration in this respect so far 
back as 1906 when the first monograph ( The 
Khasis) on Assam tribes was published by 
Major Gurdon. Perhaps at the present day 
financial difficulty may be pleaded by the top- 
heavy Provincial Governments in India as an 
obstacle to undertaking such a scheme. But His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam fortunately does not 
laborr under any such disadvantage, and students 
of Indiai Anthropology may very well expcot 
that the enlightened ruler of Hyderabad will 
be pleased to ‘direct that the present work be 
followed up by intensive ethnographic studies 
in the shape of monographs- on the more inter- 
esting tribes and castes of the State. For such 
a work the present volume will serve as an 
useful basis. 


The general get-up of the book is commend- 
akle, but the absence of any plates and figures to 
illustrate the different physical types, etc., is to 
be deplored. Another desideratum that may be 
pointed out is the abgence of an index. 

e 


8. 0., ROY. 
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Usiversrry or [LNO STUDIRS IN LANGUAGE 
AND Iareratore: Vol. VI, No.3 (August 1920) 
—M. Pulli Ciceronis De Divinaltone-—Liber Primus 
Part II: With commentary by Arthur Stanley 
Pease. Vol. VTI, No. 8 (August 1921)—The 
Language of the Konungs Shuggji (Part [£)—By 
Prof. George T. Flom. f 

The first named work is one fasciculus of a 
well-known Latin text edited with variae lectiones 
and with a full literary and linguistic commen- 
tary in the best modern style. "T'he second one 
is the study of an important old Norwegian text 
from the point of view of its grammar. Both the 
works, like all similar publications, are for 
the specialist rather than for the general 
reader. The second work is an object-lesson 


‘how systematic and thorough the philological 


study of an old text can be, and our University 
students and others who are investigating our 
older literatures in the Modern Indian Languages, 
Bengali or Hindi or Maitbil or Oriya, should 
first of all try to understand and follow the 
scientific methods of the West in editing or 
studying an old text, methods of which the 
above works are among examples which can 
he held up as models. 


8. K. ¢. 


REPORT on THE Diseases OP SILKWORMS IN 
Inpia, 1922: By A. Pringley Jameson, D. Sc. 
Price Rs. 3 ( Protozoologist to the Govt. of India 
for studying pebrine disease ). . 

The author’s theory of the life-history of 
Nosema ( Pebrine ) in mulberry silkworms 
( page 14) in Indian conditions is new and 
interesting though 
Stempel in Germany, Kudo in Japan, Hutchinson 
in India. He- is not an alarmist like Lefroy and 
Hutchinson whose exaggerated ideas about pebrine 
looked upon it as something new, and as such 
something that may at any moment assume very 
serious proportions in India. He does not believe 
that “its future spread and expansion to dimen- 
sions similar to those attained in France in the 
mildle of last century is only a matter of time” 
( page 13). He holds that sericulture in India, 
as elsewhere, reasonably disease-fiee seed gives 
disease-free worms and moths. He does not 
agree with Lefroy that the method of examina- 
tion as advocated by Mukerjee has failed in 
Bengal (page 26). He has dismissed 
Hutchinson’s trampceard—Indian conditions —in a 
few words. The organism is same in Europe, 
India and Japan, and it runs the same course 
in the caterpillar. The higher temperatures, 
got in tropical and subtropical countries, will 
however tend to make its development more 
rapid than in cooler countries ( page öl ). 


Regarding the method of examination as 
advocated by Hutchison he says—personally “I 


he has been preceded by - 
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much prefer it for ordinary laboratory examina- 
tions. But Sericulture is a commercial under- 
taking and not an academic experiment. Many 
hundreds of moths have to be examined in a 
relatively short space of time, so that speed of 
Working has to be taken into account. The gut 
extraction method was tried in Mysore and had 
to be abandoned for commercial reasons, it was 
found to be much slower than the mortar and 
pestle method and not sufficiently superior to 
warrant the expenditure of extra time ( page 
55 ). His conclusion regarding this controversal 
point was arrived at by Mr. M. N. De in a 
paper.—“The Lest method of eliminating pebrine 
from the multivoltine silk worm races of India” 
read by him in the third Entomological meeting 
held at Pusa, 1919, He said, “It ( Hutchinson’s 
method ) is as effective as the Pasteur method 
but it is open to question whether it can be 
adopted commercially at any rate under the 
present conditions” ( Vide the Proceedings page 
526 ). Again “As things are at present in India, 
an expensive scientific method is not likely to 
be popular amongst the rearers who would 
naturally go in for eggs which are cheap and 
reasonably free from disease” ( page 828). A 
scientist of Dr. Jameson’s position would have 
done well to acknowledge it. Many of his 
experiments, conclusions and recommendations 
are mere repetition of old authors. ‘Though not 
a sericulturist himself, some of his recommenda- 
tions regarding the vain search for a resistant 
race ( page 41 ) the discontinuation of hybridiza- 
tion at present ( page 43 ), the continuation of 
the use of cowdung for smearing trays, floors, 
walls etc. ( page 45) the incapability ‘of 
improvement.of silk worm races by hill ameliora- 
tion ( page 49 ) the inadvisability of having a 
central seed supply station for the whole of India 
as advocated by Lefroy ( page 96 ), his opposition 
to elaborate fittings or expensive buildings ( page 
95), and his recommendation for the use of 
caustic soda solution at the time of examination 
of moths ( page 54) are like expert sericul- 
turists. He holds and that truly that the industry 
is eminently a cottage one and the rearers should 
be encouraged to go in for the production of 
disease-free seed themselves. The extension of 
the Govt? nursery policy would certainly help 
to give the reaver better seed but it would do no 
more. Unless the reaver can be persuaded to 
improve himself practically no veal control of 
disease can be expected ( page 100 ). 

On page 85 he writes that muscordine and 
pebrine were both got in ‘eri’ worms but they 
are not factors of much importance. We have 
never come across any case of muscardine in 
‘er?’ worms in the course of eleven years. The 
author has not seen any disease in ‘tasar’ worms 
( page 87). Well these worms are generally 
attacked with flacherie. We have seen only two 
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cases of pebrine in tasar worms. In one case 
the worm was domesticated by us and in the 
other case in a wild moth. We have never come 
across any case of grasserie in ‘tasar’ worms as 
seen by Mukerjee. 

On page 99 he says that grasserie is said to 
cause considerable loss in India to all silkworms, 
As far as our experienee goes it does not occur 
in ‘eri’? worms. We have seen only cne case of 
grasserie in a worm and that probably because 
‘eri’ and mulberry worms were reared side by 
side. Weare quite with him when he says that 
‘eri’ worms should be examirel for rearing in 
nurseries ( page 85 ); our experience of dcmes- 
tication vf tasar worms is that the worms spin 
small cocoons, their colour becomes light and the 
filaments become fine and the worms less hardy 
( page 83) 

Many may not agree with him when he says 
on page 56 that if a fairly high percentage of 
pebrine, say 10 per cent is found in a lot it 
should be totally rejected. 

A. B.C. 


Typia iy tHe Batayce: By Khwaja Kamal-ud- 
din, Imam, Woking Mosque. Publisher: Ishaat 
Islam Office, Azeez Munzil, Lahore. Pp, 175, Price 
Rs, 2-8. 


The sak-title “British Rule and Khilafat” is 
more expressive than the title. The aim of the 
book is te bring home to the British people the 
gravity of the situation in India, as also throngh- 
out their ‘Empire’ in the Hast. The “Foreword” 
compares and contrasts the Eastern conception 
of religion with the Western and points: out the 
mischief consequent on the latter's confusion of 
religion with politics. The title of Chapter I, 
“The Muslim Conception of Governing” is self- 
explanatory. Chapter II traces “the thange and 
its causes.” Chapters II and IV portray the 
past loyalty of the Indian Muslims in spite of 
many provocations. The remaining seven 
chapters deal with the various aspects of the 
“Muslim problems” ; and the ‘Conclusion’ sums 
up the situation, as it was a few months ago, snd 
implores the British public to act wisely and 
courageously to avert the disaster. 

The author isa learned Muslim divine, and 
is entitled to speak with some authority on the 
Muslim ideals ‘and sentiments. His sincerity is 
transparent. Yet there are occasions where the 
loyal British subject in him overshadows the 
devout Muslim and the patriotic Indian. More 
than once he understates the case for India and 
Islam and spoils it. On several points he has 
mis-stated lis case, and has done positive injury 
to the cause he seeks to represent. 

On page 20, ke asserts: “The Quran inspires 
a strong sense of submission to authority and 
speaks of sedition as a wicked hing”, and pro- 
ceeds to cite the following verse in his support: 
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“God forbids indecency, and evil and rebellion.” 
Curicusly enough there is no mention, even 
by implication, of “sedition” in the verse 
qnoted. Further, there is not the slightest sanc- 
tion in Islam for the Muslims to remain as perpe- 
tual subjects to non-Muslim rulers, specially 
when rulers happen to be not only non-Muslims 
but anti-Muslims. Islam essentially means sub- 
mission to God, and God alone. Primarily a 
Muslim can recognise only one authority—that of 
God. Next comes the authority of Holy Prophet, 
and next again that of the rulers “among your- 
selves,” that is, the faithful. The author’s 
dictum, on page 16, that “authority is to be 
obeyed, and the person as representing authority. 
Such a person may be of any religion, but as 
parents are to be obeyed so must he’ be obeyed”, 
is absolutely opposed to all Islamic injunctions. 
His reference to the ordinance of obedience to a 
“negro slave” is as unfortunate as it is misleading. 
The negro slave must of course be one of the 
faithful. 


Long residence abroad has perhaps rendered 
the Khwaja a little out of touch with his people 
and country. Such obiter dicta as the following 
are simply amusing :—-( P. 28 ) 

“The resentment, if such it can be called, is 
..simply against present methods of administra- 
sion.” ( Ibid ). “The turmoil and unrest...are 
simply the admittedly imperfect methods of an 
inarticulate people to draw attention to an urgent 
need.” ( P. 29 ) 


“India...has pinned her faith to the English.” 
( Ibid à. 

Yetin spite of these unconscious half-truths 
and un-truths, the book is, on the whole, well 
avorth. perusal by the vast majority of the 
Britishers who are absolutely blind to the volume 
of feeling in India,—a feeling which is the ad- 
mixture of a natural longing for freedom, human 
impatience at long-continued wrong-doing and 
repression, and a gradual yet genuine revival of 
self-respect and self-reliance, 


A. M 


BENGAL. 

Sokratis: Buumixa—Grik Jam O Gwik 
Sabyyara-—( Sokrates—Introduction— The Greek 
People and the Greek Civilization ): Part I. By 
Professor Rajani Kanta Guha, M. A. Published 
by the Calcutta University. 1923. Pages 8314+887. 
Price Rupees Five. 

We welcome this work, and congratu- 
late the author, the Calcutta University and 
the Bengali-reading public on the produc- 
tion, publication and opportunity to read such a 
valuable work. "The place of Greek studies in the 
sense of studies of the Greek mind as expressed 
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in literature and art, philosophy and religion, 
politics and science, apart from the language, 
is recognised on all hands to be in the fore- 
front of modern culture; and ancient Greece 
alone of all lands can be a second spiritual 
fatherland for all people, and it should be 
so specially for us Indians. The Indo-Aryan spirit 
and tae Greek spirit have profound similarities 
due in a great part to the common Indo- 


European origin of both; but they _ also 
aa some striking dissimilarities. While the 


soul of India in the quest of the Absolute 
subordinated the actual and apparent as 
unenduring and sorrowful, that of Hellas, 
while not entirely ignoring the absolute, 
accepted the actual as a source of beauty 
and joy and goodness. India sought the True 
and the Good in Being, while Greece made 
a gift to mankind of the Beautiful that he 
strove to realise in Being. The noblest things 


in European culture are the gifts of Old 
Greece. Once, in the centuries following 
Alexander, India and Greece came in touch 


with each other, to their mutual benefit; and 
now again it is ultimately the voice of Greece 
that is being heard in India through the 
modern European civilization that seems to 
overwhelm us. The more we have opportunities 
of knowing intimately what Greece stood for 
and stands for still through her deathless 
literature and art and through her traditions 
triumphantly revived once more In _Europe, 
the better will it be for our national intellect, 
and the more it will enable us to have a 
mensal equilibrium. Unfortunately, there is u 
great paucity of suitable works in the modern 
Indian languages on Ancient Greek thought 
and culure and ancient Greek achievement. In 
Bengali we have just a few books, but none 
comprehensive and the best known work on 
the subject in Bengali, ‘Grik O Hindw by the 
late Praphulla Chandra Banerji, was written 
soma half a century ago, and cannot in 
mary respects be said to approach the ideal 


of what an Indian book on, Greek culture 
shoald be. A B 

Professor Guha is extren’zly well equipped 
to write such a work. Hy is one of the few 
people in Bengal who /aave an, intimate 


knewledge of the Greek’ language and litera- 
ture, and he has already enriched the Bengali 


language by translating two Greek works— 
Mezashtenes’ Indika, and Marcus Aurelius 


Antoninus’ Meditations. In the present book 
he has given a comprehensive survey of 
Greek culture in almost /dl -its aspects, and 
his frequent references to“and quotations from 
original Greek texts ( in Bengali translation ) 
as well as quotations from Sanskrit literature 
for comparison with Greek notions have made 
the book very valuable. There are some plates 
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illustrating Greek mythology. We wish the 
book were profusely illustrated, but this is 
a matter in which the author has no hand. 
His accounts and translations are lucid 
and attractive, and we are sure no Bengali 
reader will find his interest flag in perusing 
the pages of Mr. Guha’s book, no matter 
whether he is familiar with 
through ‘works in European languages or 
whether he has no previous initiation into it. 
Two chapters on Greek Art and on Greek 
language respectively in comparison with Sanskrit 
would have added considerably to the value 
of the work. A glance at the list of contents 
would, however, indicate the fairly comp-ehen- 
sive character of the work: Chapters J-II— 
Greece—the Land and the People in Ancient 


Times ; Chapter I1J—The Greek Tribes and 
their Ethno-cultural Unity. Chapter IV—Ad- 
ministration in the Greek States, especially 


Attica. Chater V—Greek Education—at Athens 
and at Sparta; comparison with the ancient 
Indian system. Chapters VI and VIJ—Domes- 
tic Life and Social Culture; Chapters VII, 
IX and X—The Greek Religion Mysteries, 
and a Comparative Study of Greek and Old 
Hindu religion. Chapter XIJ—Outlines of 
Greek History to the Death of Socrates, with 
sections on the Culture of Athens, her lit- 
erature, art, etc., in the Pericleanage. Chapter 
XII gives a survey of Greek culture from 
the point of view of a modern Hindu. A 
fairly large Bibliography of English, Bengali 
and Sanskrit works, and four indexes have 
added to the usefulness of the book. Í 


The present work is an Introductory 
Volume to a study of the Lifeand Thought 
of Socrates which the author has promised 
us. We are sure the book will be popular 
with Bengali readers. A work like this 
should be recommended to history students of 
the Calcutta University, side by side with 
some English works of the same type: for in 
teaching Greek history the cultural achieve- 
mentsof the Greeks is strangely passed over 
in our Universities, and the only thing that 
our students read is the political history, 
without reading anything about Greek litera- 
ture aid art and Greek life and thought. 
On the whole, the book will be very useful, 
and removes a long-felt want in Bengali 
literature. 


8. KC. 
SANSKRIT. 


Vicuarrravi ( faata ): By Swami Arishna- 


ananda Sarasvati. Published by Pranava Sankar 


Krishna Sankar Dave, Kandewadi, Bombay. Pp. 
184561. Price ts. 5, 


the subject: 


In this book the author deals with Brahma, 
Atti and Dharma. 

The book is characterized by conservatism, 
bigotry, and aggressiveness. His remarks on 
reformers are most uncharitable. He has 
showered upon them stich epithets as “Udaram- 
bhari,” “Viveka-Sunya,” Panditammanya.” 


MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH. 
SANSKRIT, PRAKRITA AND HINDI 


Aa awa an aa fafaar 
PATANJALA YOGADARSANA AND HARIBHADRA'S 
Yooavinsika: Edited by Sukhalalji and published 
by Lala Dalchandraji Jauhari, Rosan Mahalla, 
Agra, Pp. 16 +6? +148. Price Re. 1-8. 


The principal parts of the book are :— 

(i) The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali with 
selections from Vyasabhashya and with a 
commentary by Yasovijaya (in Sanskrit). 

(ii) Yoga Vinsika of Haribhadra in Prakrita 
with a Sanskrit Commentary by Yasovjayail. 

Besides these it contains,— 

(i) Parichaya—a general introduction to the 
book in Hindi. 


(ii) Prastavana—an introduction to the Yoga 
philosophy in Hindi. 

(iii) Yoga Vrittika Sara—substance of the 
Commenzary on the Yoga philosophy in Hindi. 

(iv) Yoga Vinstka Ka Sara—substance of 
Yoga Vinsika in Hindi. 

In this book the Yoga philosophy is inter- 
preted from the Jaina standpoint. 


MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH. 
HINDI. 
Hamara Janaru : By Pandit Lakshmi Narayan 
Sharma, Sanatan Dharma Vidyalaya, Farrukhabad, 
and to be had of him. Crown 8vo. Pp. 69. Price 


as. 5. 


It is a thesis on the subject of the sacred 
thread aud what classes of people are entitled 
to wear it. In passing, the author has been 
rather hard on those who do not profess the old 
form cf the Hindu religion. The Arya Samaj 
has beer specially criticized. These methods 
could have been well avoided in these days of 
progress, for say what the author may to the 
contrary, there is now no chance of his 
original principles being followed in this country. 
The author wields a strong pen and his language 
is characteristically beautiful and learned. We 
would only recommend that he should be a 
little more liberal. Modern ideas could not but 
have infinenced him,—only he seems to have his 
views stereotyped. These have all the same 
been illustrated by quotations nud the author 
has been at pains to prove his standpoint. 
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Hamari Cuori: By the same and to be had 
of the same. Crown Svo. Pp 21. Price one 
ahna. 

In this the necessity of keeping the Choti on 
the head has been discussed and the author has 
tried to demonstrate that its use is advisable on 
scientitic and hygienic grounds also. There has 
bear no octasion for much destructive criticism 
in this bock, five questions have been suggested 
and their answers given in detail. The get-up 
of the two books is good. 

M. S. 


Suxri-Sarowar: Compiled by Lala Bhagawan 
Din. Published by Narmadaprasad Misra, B.A., 
Misra-Bandhu Office, Jubbalpur. Pp. 450. Price 
Tis. 2-8. 1922. 

The renowned compiler has undertaken a huge 
work of classifying and explaining a number 
of Hindi songs, poems, couplets, quatrains in the 
form of an Anthology of which the present 
-volume is the first part. The subjects dealt 
with are—gods, nature, seasons, love and man. 
Many of the specimens are full of real poetry, 
but others are not only lacking in charm and 
dignity but are mere play on empty words. The 
notes dre useful in elucidating difficult passages. 


Mananas Nanoxusar Ki Faxsi: Published by 
the Pratap Pustakalay, Cawnpur. Pp. 543. Price 
Re. 2-9, 192.2. 

This work is the translation of the well- 
known novel of the late Chandi Charan ‘Sen. 
The social condition of Bengal of the 18th 
century is an interesting feature of the work. 
The style is happy, and the Appendix of 26 notes, 
which are gathered from historical documents, 
is helpful to the reader. 


Vartamana Buarar Ranasya: By Jagadamba 
Prasad Varma. Published by Mahabir Parsad 
Mahodaya, Shyampur, Allahabad. Pp. 104, 1921, 


The author attempts to deal with the 
problems of Modern India in the form of a 
story. 


Sona Rast: By Lala Bhagawan Din. Pub- 
lished by the Damodar-pustakmala Office, Cuptain- 
yonj, Basti, Pp. 72. Price As. 8. 

This play depicts how a Hindu queen 
suffered and came out successful in an ordeal, 
which was meant to test her chastity. It gives 
the picture of the times of the Emperor Akbar. 
The old-fashioued couplets and quatrains are 
out of place. E 


RAMES BASU, 
ORIYA. 


We ‘are pleasæl to receive a copy of the 
book named. the Pkravaxsuya ‘Tartwaratna, the 
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first part of a proposed series of eight parts 
making the whole book named NYAYATATTWA 
Ratwansaut written in Oriya by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Jagannath Mishra Tarka-Sankhya- 
Nayaraina, of Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, The 
author is an erndite Sanskrit scholar and a 
specialist in Nyaya. In the present work 


. which should be treated as the next step to his 


Padartha Dipika, the author has combined 
the Vaiseshika of Kanada and Nyaya of 
Gautama into one. The basis is the Sans- 
krit counterparts but the method of treatment 
and development are all original to the author. 
As one belonging to the old school of thinking 


he has disclaimed either as a transmitting 
medium. The method of questions and answers 


by means of atg and ufaate helps the under- 
standing of the reader. At places, however, 
the discussion has grown a little too weary 
owing to the reader being brought face to 
face with psychology, logic and metaphysics all 
together, - . 

The author no doubt deserves approbation for 
his attempt to popularize these by means of Oriya 
language. The book is moderately priced 
( Re. 1-4 per copy ). It contains about 120 
pages of demy oct, size. 


LAKSHMINARAYAN SAHU, 
TAMIL. 


OORUTHIRAKKA VILAKKAM: By Vhadisuckdlar 
A. Chidambaranar, M.L.A.S ; M.S.S.. ; MTS. 
Published by Satvasamayabivirtht Sabah, Chingle- 
put. Pp. iw +48: Price not yiven. 

The author has dared to be bold, and pro- 
claimed the truth he believes in, in this book. He 
explains beautifully in the second chapter of the 
book that the word Ooruthirakkam is not a Saus- 
krit word and that it is wrong to interpret it as 
Rudra’s Eye. He maintins that itisa Tamil 
word and splits it into Oru thiram akkam and 
gives convincing reasons therefor from Tamil 
literature. O) 

The author himself is not sure of many things 
about Ooruthirakkam but is positive in saying 
that it contains a lot of Human Magnetism and 
Electricity and is capable of warding offeseveral 
diseases and curing some by purifying the blood. 
He thus scientifically explains the dictates of 
Hindu Shastras and the Saivaite practice of 
wearing ooruthnakkam round the neck and the 
earlobes and on the head. 

The book is written in simple and elegant 
language and is on the whole worth reading. The 
author seems to give in his works some scientific 
explanation or other for many of the Hindu 
practices and I think it is good therefore that his 
other works also should be known to the public 
at large. 
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Suxpar Siyon or Tim ‘Braskara Viras 
Tracnoy: By Mr. Arni-Kuppusamy Mudaliar ; 
Published by Lalitavitas Bosk Depot, Triplicane, 
Madras ; Available at Messrs. V. Narayanan and 


Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 4, Kondi Chetty 


Street, Madras. Pp. 276. Pries Re. 1-8-0. 


The work isan adaptation of the “Hound of 
Bhaskerville’ by Conan Doyle. Itis a good sign of 
the times that such a highly interesting Novel as 
the one before us is translated into Tamil and 
rapidly assimilated by the Tamilians. The 
translator has not somehow or other come up to 
his mark in this work. We see several passages 
reading like an Englishman’s Tamil. 


MADHAVAN, 
FRENCH. 


Voyace Du Marcuaxp Arape SULYAMAN EN 
Inve et gy Cure (851) Survis pe REMARQUES 
par Abu ZAéyvp Hasan (vers 916), Editions 
Bossartl, Paris. 1922. f 

This is a translation of an Arabic manuscript 
published in the series of Les Classiques de? 
Orient by I’ Association Francaise des Amis de } 
Orient forming the seventh volume of its 
carefully edited series. The Arabic scholar, M. 
Gabriel Ferrand, is responsible for the present 
translation which is admirably illustrated by 
Mademoiselle Andree Karpeles’ famous among 
French artistic circle for her Oriental sketches. 

The Arabic manuscript was discovered in 
Colbert’s library whence it was transferred to 
the National Library in 1730. In 1718 Engene 
_ Renaudot, an Arabic scholar and a member of 
the French Academy, published a translation 
of it. Renaudot incidentally mentioned the 
Arabic manuscript in his preface but it was 
Deguines who noticed it in two articles in the 
Journal des Savants in 1764. Langles published 
the Arabic text in 1811 and a new translation 
was given by Reinand with corrections and 
commentaries in 1845, Reinand’s oriental studies 
are generally characterised by solidity an4 fidelity 
- but unfortunately this translation was full of 
topographical and other blunders. The mistakes 
in Reinaud’s translation and the advance in 
oriental gtudies in modern times necessitated and 
justified a fresh and faithful version of the 
Arabic text. M. Ferrand undertook this task and 
executed it with scholarly scrupulousness. 

The book consists of two parts, The frst 
part gives us an account of the.travels of the 
Arab merchant Sulaiman in India and China 
written in 851 a.p, The second part consists 
of supplementary information and some 
correction of this account by an Arab man of 
latters Abu Sayed Hasan of Siraf in 916 
4. D’ Abn Sayed Hasan was neither a 
traveller nor a sailor but he was interested 


in Chinese and Indian affairs and he eagerly 
sought information from travellers and sailors 
who were found in large number at Siraf 
which was then a great maritime emporium. 
The Arab merchants were carrying on a brisk 
trade with China and India and the accounts of 
Sulaiman and Hasan give us a vivid description 
of the political, social, economical and religions 
conditions in China and India. Sulaiman took 
nearly five months to complete his voyage from 
Muscat to Hanfu (Canton). 

The book is full of interesting and instruc- 
tive information and we are often tempted 
to give long quotations but the limitations of 
space restrain us from doing so, Sulaiman 
observes the manners and marvels of the 
countries and islands on his voyage to China. 
He deseribes a fish with human face and another 
that leaps up a cocoa-tree. He describes Chinese 
administration of -law, methods of taxation, 
education, social customs, peculiarities of marriage 
and mourning, dress and food: He mentions the 
Chinaman’s fondness for a drink called by them 
Chaya (tea). We can only refer to few salient 
and significant statements of Sulaiman about 
China. Every man is taught to read and write; 
there is a school in every town; and the poor 
are given free education. In days of scarcity 
the king seizes the food stuffs and, regulates 
their prices in order to check profiteering, The 
poor are given money by the state when they 
fall ill to buy medicine. From the age of 
eighteen a man has to pay a capitation tax and 
he is exempted from it when he attains the age 
of eighty and he is paid from the royal treasury 
an old-age pension. The Chinese say, “We 
made him pay the tax when he was young; it 
is but fair to give him a pension now that he is 
old.” The government maintains a careful 
system to protect the person and property of 
the foreign ‘travellers. Foreigners are treated 
with couriesy and scrupulous justice. A Mahome- 
dan charge d affaire and a Mahomedan judge 
supervise Moslem affairs in Hanfu (Canton) which 
has a large Moslem colony. Passing on to India 
he declares the women of Takan to be the most 
beautiful in India. He describes the frugal 
living, clean habits, frequent ablutions and 
abstinence from wine and flesh, of Indians. He 
notes their advance in medicine, philosophy and 
astronomy. He mentions Sati and describes the 
various types of bairagees. China, according to 
him, is more healthy and beautiful and India 
has fewer towns and is often visited by devas- 
tating diseases. He observes: “In this country 
are manufactured clothes as are manufactured 
in no other country. One of them can pass 
through a ring so extraordinarily thin is the 
stuff. They are made of cotton and we have 
seen a sample.” .° 

Abu Sayed Hasan’s supplementary informa- 
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tion corrects some minor misstatements in 
Sulainan’s account. He notes the changes in 
China between 851 and 916. He relates the 
main incidents of Hwang Chao’s revolt and low 
it was suppressed. Its main results were the 
weakening of the king’s power, disturbance of 
the trade relations between China and Arabia, 
and the spoliation of the foreign merchants in 
Hanfa. He deseribes the reception of Ibn 
Wadhib by the Chinese king. He gives fur- 
ther information about Chinese and Indian ad- 
ministration and customs. Prostitution is re- 
gulated by Government in China. A woman 
wo desires to be a prostitute has to appear 
before the police superintendent and “declare that 
she wants to be counted among prostitutes and 
is willing to conform to the regulations regard- 
ing prostitutes.” “Her origin, description, and 
acdress is taken down and a copper plate is put 
round her neck on which is inscribed her name 
and authorisation to be a prostitute with the 
stm which she must annually give to the govern- 
mant and the warning that the man who marries 
her will make himself liable to the sentence of 
death.” He mentions the girls dedicated to the 
gods in India and describes their lives. The 
poor and rich Indians dig wells and built rest- 
houses for travellers by the way-sides. About 
the Chinese art he observes : “among all creatures 
of Allah the Chinese are the cleverest people in 
sketching and adorning.” Their custom of judg- 
ing a work of art is also very striking. As soon 
as an artist presents a work of art it is exposed 
for public criticism for a year. If a defect is 
pointad by any one in the course of the year 
the artist is sent about his business without any 
reward ; otherwise he is rewarded handsomely 
and becomes one of the court artist. 


M. M. DESAI. 


La Formation De La Langum MARATHE : 
Joues Buocm. ( Bibliothéque de Vècole des hautes 
études. erences, historiques et philologigues, fase. 
215 ). Paris, 1920. i-xvi, 1-482. 25 fr. 


Par 


In these days, when degeneracy and some- 
times toial débacle are rife in almost all the 
departments of academic activity, when studi- 
ous thought is not too common, when there is 
sc much that is superficial and pretentious and so 
lisile that is deep and thorough, when we have 
sc much veneer and so little solid mahogany, 
a work that appeals to the intelligence and gives 
evidence of serious intellectual labour will be 
studied with profit and enjoyed with a great relish, 
The work under notice affords such an intellectual 
treat and reflects credit to the scholarship of the 
aathor M. Jules Bloch, 


The volume comprises a study on the 
structure of the Maratha language. The doctri- 
nal portion of this work was published in the 
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form of a thesis in 1914. Printing of the index, 
which forms an essential and indispensable 
complement of the work, as it furnishes demon- 
strations of the correspondence referred to in the 
text between the Maratha and the Sanskrit words, 
was delayed owing to the War. This index 
serves the purpose of an etymological dictionary 
in which equivalent words from the neighbour- 
ing languages are given by way of proving the 
authenticity of the Maratha forms which are 
traced back to the middle-Indian or the Sanskrit 
words insuring their relative antiquity. 

It may, however, be generally said, without 
any fear of committing a very gross error, that. 
all the Indo-European languages which are being 
actually spoken in any part of India, can be 
traced back to a language not very different from 
the Sanskrit which is known to us in two forms, 
namely the Vedic and the Classical. This is the 
opinion that the author adopts and on this 
assumption the present work is based. 

In the introductory portion of the work, an 
outline sketch of the historical development 
and propagation of the Indian languages, begin- 
ning from the days of the Rig-Veda down to the 
modern times, is given. In the process of writing 
a history of those living languages of India which 
may be relegated to the Indo-Huropean group, 
one has only to study the course of changes 
which the Sanskrit linguistic system ran, forming 


the various mediaeval dialects and finally 
attaining the modern development. The 


documentary data for such a study are, in fact, 
copious and reliable. Even in the Sanskrit texts 
of the most archaic character, traces of important 
dialectical variations and mixtures are not want- 
ing; and the chronological succession of the 
most ancient Sanskrit text corresponds to the 
progressive geographical extension of the 
language towards the east and the south, acquir- 
ing and absorbing, as it did, the local variations 
and foreign elements in its onward march with 
time. 

The language of the Rig-Veda which re- 
sembled the ancient Iranian and was spoken within 
the confines of a region considerably limited in 
extent, should represent a pure and definite 
dialect and serve as a solid basis of linguistic 
comparison, the fact however seems otherwise ; 
by isolating the portions of the Veda which are 
comparatively recent and by separating and 
correcting the various redactions and diverse 
renovelled texts we at last come across a language 
which is unique in its character; but whatever 
may be said in favour of this language, it is 
traditional and composite. Or, it may be said 
with equal force that, the redactors of the Rig- 
Veda, as we have it, partially adapted in their 
own dialect the religious texts originally composed 
in a language altogether different from their 


own. The phonetics of the Rig-Vedic dialect 
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lends a strong support to this view. For instance, 
in the first place, the overture of the intervocalic 
sonorous aspirate, so common in the Rig-Veda, 
for the semi-occlusive jh is. also found applied 
in the cases of bh and dh, notably in the gram- 
matical forms: but the ancient bh and dh are 


` often preserved.. This goes to prove that the 


Vedic redactors had to introduce into their own 
dialect’ å large number of words from their 
original sources in which the occlusive characters 
prevailed, -- aS: 

The entiré grammar of the Rig-Veda bears 
however traces of contamination.of another kind. 
The arbitrary way of using desinences can only 
be explained on the ground of a conflict af at 


least two dialects altogether different from one 


another, And it would not be at all an arbitrary 
conclusion to say that the Vedic dialect in its 
most authentic form was a literary and at the 
same time a common language. The ‘classical 
Sanskrit ‘also presents the ‘same structural varia- 
tion and is generally wanting in unity in the 
same way as its Vedic prototype. 

The author of the work under notice has 


adopted Sanskrit as the basis of reference. In 


this..connection it may be said .that a modern: 


dialect.like Maratha which is being written and 


being spoken by a considerable section of the 


Indian population of various localities should 
have been studied with better advantage and 
more accuracy by reference to the local Prakrita 
forms. The.author of -the present treatise has 
not however failed where necessary to show the 
various morphological variations in the evolution 
of words and their relation to their Prakrita 
prototypes. M. Bloch holds, and we do not 
agree with him in this, that the Apabhramsa, 
which, he says, was only a dialectical : variation 
of the Prakrita and never covered an area so 
extensive as that over which the Prakiita 
preyailed, has nothing in common with the 
modern.Maratha. ` He proceeds to show that for 
the study of the Marathi language what is 
Yequired. is to examine carefully all the middle- 
Indian documents with the exception of those in 
Apabhramsa which, according. to him, is a recént 
dialect and was admitted into the domain of 
literature after the separation of the Maratha 
from thesther dialects. Hence, he goes straight 
to Prakrita and rejects Apabhramsa as altogether 
alien to the domain of his researches. What 
we think is that by thus leaving Apabhramsa 
out of ‘consideration a considerable gap is left 
in the account of the evolution of the Maratha 
language. M. Bloch’s reason being that full 
materials for the study of two of the Apabhram-' 
sas only” are available and they have been 
described by Hemachandra and Markandeya 
respectively. Pischel is of opinion that the latter 
dialect, called Nagara, is only the result of a 
mixture of varieties widely different from each 


„morphology of -words. 


other. . They were the dialects spoken by the 
multitude of Indian population and their traces 
are surely discernible in the various local 
languages of the land. A knowledge of these 
Apabbramsas helps us materially in the study of 
the phcnetics of the dialects spoken at present in 
the varions localities and is indispensably 
necessary for a bare’, acquaintance with the 
The Apabhramsas were 
the languages of the mass; the higher orders 
of the society generally used Prakrita as the 
vehicle of their thought. But the contact of 
the higher and the lower orders necessitated 
certain changes and modifications in their 
respeciive languages. These modifications be- 
came crystallized .and permanent and were 
incorporated in the Prakrita vocabularies and 
admitted into the domain of literature. The 
arguments advanced by the anthor against 
the claims of the Apabhramsas are neither 
clear nor convincing, and we are still persuaded 
to hold that the Apabhramsas cannot be 
left out of consideration in the study of the 
structures of living languages of India. 

However, the reasons that. we have put. 
forth above, for the acceptance of the Apa- 
bhramsas as essential elements in the study-of | 
the Indiar Philology, require elaboration which 
the limited space at our disposal would not 
permit. In freely expressing our opinion on 
certain points wherein we disagree, we should 
not be misunderstood to say that the method 
followed in the work did meet our approval. It 
is undoubtedly and indisputably a very important 
work and stands comparison with such publica- 
tions as Hoernle’s Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages ( 1880 ) and Beames’ Comparative 
Grammar ( 1879 ). The sphere chosen by M. 
Bloch is less extensive than that of Beames and 
is confined to the intensive study of a particular 
language. Such intensive study of the philo- 
logy of a single dialect is often necessary and 
serves as a preliminary tò our taking a general | 
view of the entire.field of Indo-Aryan philology. 
The mode of treatment adopted iu the work has 
gota very strong scientific backing which will 
enhance the value of the work as an inestimable 
aid to the study of Indian philology. . 

i 8. KUMAR. ° 


URDU. 


TALASH-B-Raz: By Niaz Fatehpuri. Publisher : 
Urdu Book Depot, . Moradabad. . Pp. 40. Price, 
6 annas. - i 

Àn abridgment and adaptation of Reynold’s 
“Master Timothy’s Book.” Itis a pity that the 
Urdu comp:ler has not deemed iè proper to men- 
tion his source, A ; 3 
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Cranpan :-—By Suddarshan. Publisher : ` Ram 
Kutiya ‘Book Depot, Lahore. Pp. 802. Price Re. 
1-8 (cloth ). 


A collection of fifteen short stories of “Sud- 
darshan”, with a foreword by Khwaja Hasan 
Nizam of Delhi. The author.is a good story- 


writer. Urdu is not very rich in good short 
stories. So this new author deserves every en- 
couragemiant. His plots are always arresting, 


his sentiments are high and inspiring, and there 
is a vein.of healthy patriotism ‘running through- 
out the collection. With a little more regard 
for the purity of diction and correctness of the 
Urdu idicm, the author is sure to establish a 
reputation of his own in the field of Urdu litera- 
ture. His stories are singularly free from filthy 
scenes of sexual perversity so common in the 
ordinary fiction. $ 


RoOH-E-NAZEER : Selections from the poems of 
Nazeer Akharabidi. Edited with Preface, critical 
Introduction, notes, glossary and indexes, etc., by 
Syed Makmood Makhmoor, B. A. Publisher: Ram 
Praskad $ Bros., Booksellers, Chawk, Agra. Pp. 
XVI+400. Price Rs. 2. 


An excellent annotated edition of an old and 
famous Urdu poet, Nazeer of AKharabad ( Agra ), 
who died in 1246 A. D., and who was one of the 
few essentially Indian poets in Urdu language. 
He was an Indian first and Indian last in his 
imagery, in his vocabulary, his sentiments, and in 
his outlook on life; while most of his con- 
temporaries and successors have been more 
Fersian than Indian. Mr. Makhmoor has selected 
furty'of his poems dealing with such varied topics 
as Holi, Monlight, Dew, Winter, Guru Nanak, 
Shri Krishna, The Flute, A Miracle of Caliph- Ah, 
Book of Death, Book of Health, and Book of 
Love. The editor has appended very copious 
notes, a full glossary, and a masterly introduction 
to the text. The time and labour he ‘has spent 
an the book to make it as useful and as interest- 
ing as possible, deserve nothing but praise and 
admiration. Scarcely can be found a single book 
in Urdu literature edited with greater ability 
and published more neatly. 


KALAM-E-JAUHAR > Urdu Poems of Maulana 
Mohammed Ali. Publisher: National Muslim 
University of Aligarh. -Pp. 45. Price as. 4. 

It would be a news to many that Mohammed 
Ali, the well-known patriot, the talented journa- 
list, the ripe scholar, the brilliant conversationa- 
list, is also a Urdu poet of no mean order. The 
brochure lying on our table is a collection of his 
ghazals, composed during his past internment 
and present imprisonment. Sentiments expressed 
therein are entirely “genuine and spontaneous.. 
There is not the slightest artificiality about them. 
Little wonder, then, that coupled with the chastity 


of language most of these poems are charming 
to a fees No student of Urdu poetry should 
go without a copy of this nice brochure, It would 
amply repay perusal. 


INTIKHAB-E-MAZAMIN JAUHAR : Publisher : Ali- 
garh National University. Pp. 1 38, with a portrart : 
of Maulana Mohammed Ali. Price Re. 1. 


A re-print of the articles contributed by, the 
staff bid the pupils of the Aligarh National 
University to its weekly and monthly organ 
“Jauhar” (named after its founder Mohammed Ali 
Jauhar ). lt contains 15 articles in prose and 10 
poems. The subjects it deals with cover a wide 
range of history, literary criticism, politics, ethics 
and lexicography,such as American Independence, 
Karl Marx and His . Socialism, Good Morals, 
Principles of ‘Lexicography and the Poetry of 
Khaqani. ' . i 


Marapi-s-MaasniaT: By Professor Zakir 
Husain Khan, B. A. Publisher: Aligarh National 
University. Pp. 140. Price Re. 1, 


Urdu translation of’ an English treatise on 
Elementary Political Economy by a Professor 
of Economics in London University. Intended 

rimarily for the layman. Commendably free 
om pedantic technichalities. 


Tartku-uL-UmmMan : By Mauloi Hafiz Moham- 
mad Aslam. Parts I, and II. Publisher : Ali- 
garh National University. Pp. 400. Price Rs. 
8-8. 


Part I deals with the life of the Holy Prophet, 
and Part IL with the history of the four 
great Caliphs (the true successors of the 
Prophet ). The book professes to be an anthen- 
tic compendium of the Muslim sacred his- 
tory and is meant primarily for the benefit 
of ‘the pupils of the Muslim National Uni- 
versity of Aligarh, Yet in the anthor’s 
peculiar interpretation, the words ‘historical 
truth’ and ‘historical evidence’ seem to ke synony- 
mous with the facts accepted, and the allegations 
approved of by the Western scribes. Tt is attempt- 
ed throughout the book to mention everything 
agreeable. to the European taste and reason, 
and: to mention nothing unpalatable fo them. 
One never expected the emanation of this 
“slave mentality” from such an independent 
institute as the Aligarh National University. « 


Dastawaz Nawist: By Mr. Pannalal, Vakil. 
Publisher: Messrs. Paul Bros., Booksellers, Ali- 
garh. Pp. 228. Price Re. 1-4. ' 


A practical booklet for the guidance of the 
writers: of various legal documents,—vakils, 
registration officials and others. 


ACM 


CORRESPONDENCE . 


GUJARATI. 


aa afa ar fame wari? AATA : By 
Pandit Bechardas Jivraj, printed at the Adarsha 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Paper cover. Pp. 203. 
Price Re. 1. (1922). : 


Pandit Bechardas is an acknowledged scholar 
of Pali, Magadhi and other old languages and 
is therefore the best judge of how far his own, 
i.e. the Jaina community has suffered by 
deteriorationsin their literature. His book, the 
title of which means Harm, because of the 
deterioration of Jaina literature is written with 
the object of showing the evil which the Jaina 
Society in Gujarat is suffering from and traces 
the history thereof. It is full of scho arly 
‘researcli and ideas:: 


Kursant nt Karuao ( geata a} aata): Pub- 
lished by Amszatlal Dalpatbhai Sheth of Rar.pur, 
and printed at the Saurashtra Printing Fress, 
Ranpur. Paper cover. Pp. 111. Price Ax 8. 
(19227, 

Though a translation of the “Katha o Kahini” 
of Rabindranath Tagore, it is difficult to conréive 
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that it is not an original work. The twenty 
tales of self-sacrifice narrated in this little book 
are gems of their kind. They are all taken 
from Indian history and Indian lore—-Buddhist, 
Rajput, Brahmanic, Sikh, Maratha. The noble 


` tales of sacrifice are so enthrallingly told that one 


comes to think that they will remain unmatched 
for ever in the annals of the world. They have 
been invested with almost a halo of divinity. 
ne Gujarati should miss the perusal of this 
ook, 


Ex Duarma Yuppua (aH Wag): By 
Mahadev Harilehai Desai, at present in the Agra 
Jail, printed at the Navjiban gress, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover, Pp. 145. Price as. 8. ( 1918-—1922 ). 


This is a reprint and collection of the letters 
on the scbject of the “fight” of the mill hands 
of Ahmedabad by means of strikes, with their 
masters, published by the Navjivan. The fight 
ended with the intervention of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is good to have a permanent record of the 
subject, 


K, M. J. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE 


Cambridge, the 9th January, 1923 
Dear Sir, K i 

In connection with the very interesting and 
illuminating review of the Cambridge Hiszory 
of India published in the “Modern Review” of 
December, may I address the following queries 
to the reviewer P— = 7 i 

1. With reference to the exclusion of women 
from inheritance in the period of the Brahmanas, 
etc., he. mentions that later Sutras, etc., allow 
women to inherit. Does he think that they cculd 
inherit in the period of thé Brahmanas,.etc. P I£ 
so, how can we explain away the passages refer- 
red'to by, Macdonell and Keith,—viz. (a) Sata- 
patha Brdhmana, ITV. 4, 2, 13. (b) Mattrez ani 
Samhita : IV. 6, 4, (c) Taittiriya Samhita, VI; 
5,8,2. (d) Nirukta, UI 4? 

For a later period, Hopkins in J. A.O S. 
XII, mentions Mahäbhärata : V. 33. 64; I. 82. 
22; IL 711. : f 

Do nøt all these passages agree in excluding 
women from inheritance ? P i 

(2) Is not the mention of the Sudras in this 


connection due to their being associated with wos 
men ?( Vide the Mahabharata passages referred 
to above >. We may also take Sdntz, ch.'30. v. 7. 
As regarcs the mention of rich Sudras, Sudra 
merchants, etc., is not the apparent inconsistency 
a mere divergency of practice from theory,—a 
parallel being found in .the case of the serfs 
in Englard after-the Norman conquest ? 

(3) Ininterpreting Manu, IX, 217, she 
reviewer says: “Inheritance in default of sons 
goes to the widow and not to the mother.”— 
Does not Hopkins on p. 293 of the History, 
say the same thing,—the “mother” being the 
“widow” of thé deceased man ? - 

(4) About the Kuru-Pandava war, ' does 
he think- there was no historical basis for the 
traditional story P Also is it absolutely futile 
to seek for history inthe Puranas ? š 

(5) What are the passages in Hindu 
religious . books implying Hindu domination 
over foreign lands, ? 

Yours faithfully, 
NIRMAL KUMAR SIDHAN'A, 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIAN INDIA 


By St. NIHAL SINGH. 


INTRODUCTORY 


THIS series of articles is the outcome of a 
tour which began in December, 1921, 
`. . and is still in progress. I have already 
visited a large number of the important 
Indian States, and expect to go, in the im- 
‘mediate future, to some of the others. 
` My tour in the Indian States has by no 
means been confined to their capitals. `I 
have, on the contrary, motored thousands of 
miles to visit places of historical and archaeo- 
logical interest, and centres of industrial and 
commercial activity. Such travel has inci- 


dentally given me the opportunity of study--.- 


ing rural life and administration in the 
districts. 

Almost everywhere I have gone, I have 
been accompanied by a photographer, who has 


taken photographs expressly for my purpos-_ 
es, some of which I shall utilize in illustrating 


these articles. 
1, A Guimesu ov tun Nizaw’s CAPITAL, 


I. had my first. glimpse of the Nizam’s 
capital in the gloaming.. The train arrived 
at the suburban station of Begampet a little 
after darkness-has descended upon the scene ; 
but the moon shone brilliantly, as only the 
moon in my Motherland can shine, revealing 
outlines and bulks, ‘but ‘leaving the minute 
details tantalizingly shrouded in a silvery veil, 
half revealing, half concealing their mys- 
teries. ea: 

Before I had traversed much distance 
after leaving the railway station, I. caught 
a glimpse, on my right, of the white dome of 
the . Hyderabad Observatory. The. friend 
who was driving me to the Guest House told 
me that it contained one of the largest tele- 
scopes in India, while a second one was about 
to oe mounted in another Observatory near 
ly, then iù process of being erected ; and that 
since the’ atmosphere was very clear in 


advantage, valuable astronomical . work was 
being carried on there in photographing and 
mapping the heavens, in co-operation with 
astronomers all over the world. ` I afterwards 
had the opportunity of visiting the institution 
and meeting the astronomer—a_ brilliant 


-Madrasi-inathematician—and verifying these 


facts. I'learned,’indeed, that the Hyderabad 
Observatory is really carrying on the work 
of two stations in connection with the inter- 
national scheme of preparing a photographic 
record of the heavens, having undertaken to 
do. the work of another Observatory in addi- 
tion to its own set task. 

“TAs the motor sped along I noticed that 
the road was well paved and well kept, and 
that all the culverts which it crossed stood 
out distinctly, since care had been taken to 
paint them white. The Houses, all spacious 
structures, stood far apart from one another, 
each in its own extensive compound surround- 
ed by high walls, and had about them an 
air of affluence, Whata pretty picture they 
made after the monsoon’ had burst, and the 
tender ‘green of the trees toned down their 
dazzling white exteriors! . ; : 

_ After I had motored for a few minutes, 
the road turned, disclosing a long row of 
electric lights reflected in a broad sheet of 
water, The bund outlined by these lights 
was nearly a mile and a half long, and had 
been thrown- across the depression between 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad, which serves 
as a British cantonment, forming a lake 
eleyen and a half miles in circumference, 
known as the Hussain Sagar. It was. origin- 
ally constructed: by a Hindu Raja, centuries 
ago, to store up water for drinking and irri- 
gation purposes, and had been enlarged. and 
iniproved about 350 years ago by one of the 
Muslim Qutb Shahi kings of Goleunda. As, 
I gazed across the lake at the line of lights, 
looking like a string of’ gleaming “gems 
against the dark bosom of space, I could 


Hyderabad duripg the major portion of the«simagine myself at a watering place in the 


year, and the sky could be scanned to great 


West, the illuminated dam looking, from a 
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His Exalted Highness the Nizam Bahadur 
of Hyderabad, Mir Osman Ali Khan 


listance, very like a pier jutting out into the 


sea, 


Upon closer examination of the suburb 
the next. morning I found that huge 
boulders were strewn about everywhere; 
piled on top of one another in weird and 
fantastic fashion, as if Nature, in a play- 
ful mood, trying her hand at balancing 
them, had produced sights to startle man, 


I also noticed that, in more than one 
place, groups of substantially built huts 
stood, apparently uninhabited. The friend 
who was showing me round the capital 


told me that they constituted a permanent 


encampment to which poor people could 
move whenever the city was threatened 
by an epidemic. ‘Hyderabadis have found 
from experience,’ he informed me, “that 


it is better for them to migrate to the 
camp and to spend a few days there until 
the danger of infection is over, rather than 
to remain in the city coquetting death.” 
Those huts reminded my friend of an 
instance showing how the Government of 
his Exalted Highness the Nizam deals 
with epidemics. Some time ago the Director 
of the Medical Department ( Lt. Colonel 


Baba Jivan Singh ) noted that a steadily 
increasing number of deaths were being 
reported every day from the municipal 


area, An enquiry, immediately instituted, 
revealed the fact that cholera had broken 
out. The matter was at once brought to 
the notice of the ruler, who lost no time 
in providing funds and arming the Medical 
Department with power to stamp out the 
scourge, Physicians and sanitary inspectors 
were concentrated upon the work and: were 
generously supplied with large quantities of 
disintectants, hundreds of carts and coolies, 
anything and everything they required. In 
a week the epidemic was brought under 
control, and in another week or ten days- 
the city was declared entirely free. Neither 
effort nor money was stinted. The one idea 
was to save the people from the menace of 
death. 

“If it had been British India,” said my 
friend, who had had over 30 years’ expe- 
rience of high medical administration there, 
“the proposal would hardly have passed, 
during a fortnight, through the hands of the 
various officials to the Government, let alone 


action being authorised. Personal rule 
certainly has its advantages.” 
From this suburb I+ motored out to the 


famous fortress of Golcunda, originally built 
by the Hindu Rajas of the Deccan, and later 
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Ba and strengthened by the Qutb 
Shahis. Tradition has it that a Raja, desirous 
of securing for his stronghold a site which 
weuld command the countryside, was conduct- 
ed to that spot by a shepherd. s 
From the bosom of the plain rises a hill, 
the highest for miles around, which so baffi 
Aurangzeb that he readily abandoned h 
invasion on receipt of the heads of the Hi 
Ministers, Madana and Akana, 
Dowager-Empress ordered to be cl 
and sent to appease him. After 


away, the Qutb Shahis koúpht to ate a i 


their defences in the light of the les 
learned during the siege. When Aurang 
after. snatching the crown from his fa 
brow,, returned, the fortifications were so 
gallantly defended that, he was kept at | bay, 
and but for his skill at corrupting one of the 
defenders, who opened the gate for his men 
to enter, 
then. 

Up the only. side of the: hill Sah d 
aceess to the top, wy companions and I climbed. 
At the end of a long, steep ascent, we came 
to the apartments which, from below, looked 
“like dolls’ houses, but which, no closer ap- 
preach, proved to be spacious structures. 

Our architects knew how to build in the 
tropics: ‘The doors and windows were so 


E 


constructed as to permit the slightest breeze 


to blow through the large, lofty halls ic} 
provided just the accommodation needed ir 
a het country, The flat roof served 
sitting room in the cool of the eveni 
as a bedroom at night. Western er 
try to ape our builders, but, asa rule, ti 
fail to reproduce their spirit. 
While walking through the front Bh 
I was told how the last of the Qutb °Sh: 
Abul Hasan, better known as “Tana She ie 
or the luxur y-lovi ing king—met his fate. WwW 
Aurangzeb’s envoys came, they found h 


calm and dignified. Having taken leave of 
his household, and urging them gracefully 


to resign themselves to inexorable fate, he 
anointed and perfumed and clad in gorgeous 
robes, sat chatting with his courtiers round 
him, as if nothing unusual had a 

He invited thie Emperor’s emissaries to 
him at breakfast, which he always took. 
that hour. As the meal proceeded, he rane: 
ed jokes, recited couplets from his favourite 
poets, and made merry. Breakfast over, he 
rose and asked to be conducted to Aurang- 
zeb’s presence, never for a moment letting any 


he may not have succeeded even ' 


m ee 
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one see the pain which was walawi breaking 
his heart. 

As I stood on the roof of the palace 
perched upon the plateau on top of the 
Golcunda rock, watching the Deccan sun 
drop behind a resplendently coloured cloud, x 

ied the kings and queens who had made ` 


th ir abode there i in the days when knights 


7 2 ‘Sere beheld | What wondrous 
oer stretching for miles across the 
vith, ae groan waving across hill 


gT in the summer, must have greeted their 
eyes! W hat a place to read; to think, 
to write ! 

Now these kings and queens lie buried in 
the mausoleums scattered all over the 
vicinity. At our leisure we examined the 
domed structures, some of which they, in 
their anxiety to secure for their renfiins a 
resting place suited to their station in life, 
had themselves designed and built in their 
own life-times. Tana Shah did not have time 
to complete his cenotaph, which, in its half- 
finished state, overgrown with grass and 
bushes, to-day jeers at human vanity. 

In the architecture of the mosques and 
tombs the Persian influence dominates, as, 
indeed, it does everywhere round about the 
capital. The stilted domes and shapely 


minarets all suggest the Iranian tradition. 


Here and there one comes across a real gem 


a r of art, but often the attempt at ornate decora- 


-tion proclaims the decadence of the age in 
which they were executed. 
ime has played havoc with the tiles with 
which the structures must have been original- 
ly decorated. Bits of them which I 


laboriously picked up from the ground showed 


Ak men who made thom, had attained 


hog te baiting which ree decorated 
t bave M been, in the oe of their pristine 


Bk Ls saw signs of earotil conser- 

on, The buildings bore marks of repairs 
enaiis, carried™ out by reverent hands, 
The gardens are tended by people who had 
regard for the past. This tenderness for our 
heritage in bricks and mortar displayed by 
Indians with modern education is a new 
departure which augurs well for our soul. 
Hyderabad owes this development to the Hon, 
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The Tombs of Ancient Rulers of Hyderabad at Goleunda, about Seven Miles from Hyderabad 


Mr. M. A. N. Hydari, the Finance Member 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Execu- 
tive Council. 

Instead of going directly to the city, I 
turned into a road which took me to a Hake 
with a water-spread of over 16 square m les, 
known as the Osman Sagar, after the present 
Nizam, His Exalted Highness Mir Osman Ali 
Khan. It was constructed primarily to 
insure the capital against the rave ges of flood 

In 1908 a great flood poured down the 
Musi, sweeping everything before it. It levied 
so heavy a toll on human life and caused 
such intense misery that the Nizam determin- 
ed to protect his capital against the recurrence 
of such a catastrophe. Mr. ( now Sir ) M. 
Visvesvaraya, the eminent Mysore engineer, 
was engaged to work out a scheme of flood 
protection. With him was associated a 
young Hyderabadi ( Mir Ahmad Ali, now 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation Branch, Public 
Works Department ), who, some years earlier 
had returned from England after a brilliant 


record at Cooper’s Hill College. For a time 
a controversy raged furiously as to the 
maximum amount of water which could 
possibly flow down the river in case of a flood 
which broke all records. Mr. Visvesvaraya, 
driven to choose between saving a little publie 
money or insuring human life against danger, 
wisely decided to take the latter course, and 
designed two large lakes on a scale sufficient- 
ly large to impound water which would render 
the capital secure against any possible future 
flood, no matter of what magnitude. 

The Osman Sagar, the larger lake, has 
been formed by building a dam over two and 
a half miles long and 125 feet high, right 
across the bed of the Musi. Though prior to 
my visit Hyderabad had, for three successive 
years, suffered from a more or less severe 
drought, yet I was told authoritatively by 
Mr. Muhammad Karamat Ullah, another 
Cooper’s Hill man and *now Chief Engineer 
of the General Branch of the Public Works 
Department, who accompanied me, that the 
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Street Scene in the Centre of the City of Hyderabad, with Char Minar in the Background 


lake hac several thousand million cubic feet 
of water in it. 

We drove along the top of the dam until 
we reached the central portion of the project. 
Théré we alighted to examine the pumps 
which had been installed to lift water so that 
it could be conveyed to the filter plant and 
thence to the city and the neighbouring can- 
tonments. Sir Visvesvaraya had so worked 
out his scheme of flood protection that it also 
provided a plentiful supply of portable water 
without adding much to the cost of construc- 
‘tion. | i 

Continuing to drive over the bund, and 
turning off it into a road built asa famine 
relief work—about three or four miles, alto- 
gether—I came to the second lake—the 
Himayat Sagar, named after His Exalted 
Highness’ eldest son. The dam is in course 
of erection under the, supervision of a Gujarati 
engineer, Mr. C. T. Dalal, who had spent all 
his active life catrying dut large engineering 
schemes in Mysore, When it is completed it 





will impound a somewhat smaller quantity of 
water than the sister lake stores up. It will 
however, render the Isi—a_ tributary of the 
Musi—innocuous in time of eyen an unheard- 
of flood, 

Accompanied by Mr. Dalal I went ina 
trolley to the place where work. was being 
done on the foundations. Heavy charges of 
explosives were being laid to blast the rock. 
In some places it has been found necessary 
to excavate toa depth of 90 feet before meet- 
ing hard rock upon which the fourfdations 
could safely be laid. The estimated cost of 
the project is, therefore, being exceeded, 
but the engineers are seeking to insure safety, 
and the Nizam’s Government is cheerfully 
finding the money required for the purpose. 
Tf the State embarks upon a scheme of using 
the water impounded in the lake for irrigat- 
ing the land round about it—as there is every 
reason to expect it will do—it will no doubt 
derive a good return upon the money thus 
invested. 
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The Mecca Masjid, Hyderabad 


The road from Himayat Sagar joins the 
one leading from Golcunda straight to the 
city, which was founded by Muhammad Quli, 
the fifth Qutb Shahi king, who was forced by 
shortage of water to move out of the fortress 
some 700 years ago. It is said that, asa 
prince, his heart had become entangled in 
the long, black locks of a Telugu beauty— 
Bhagmati—while hunting in a thicket along- 
side the river Musi. Upon coming into power 
he founded his capital there, and named it 
Bhagnagar. After she had died and age cooled 
his passions, divines persuaded him to change 
the name to Haider-a-bad, after the first of 
the Khalifas, known as Haidar and especially 
revered by Muslims of the Shiah persuasion, 
to which he and his Court belonged. 

The road over which we drove ran, for the 
most part, along the river Musi. Almost 
midway between the old and the new capitals 
we passed a small but perhaps the most ele- 
gant of the mosques of the Qutb Shahi period. 
The slender minarets of the Toli Masjid, 
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rising from a structure which sits lightly 
upon its raised plinth has an ethereal beauty 
about it, which I found lacking in the 
mosques designed upon a grander scale. 

The bridge over which we passed into the 
city, known as the purana pul, is said to have 
emerged out of Muhammad Quli’s remanee 
with Bhagmati. On one occasion, the story 
runs, when he had gone to call upon the lady 
of his heart, a heavy flood came roaring down 
the river and cut him off, for days, from 
Golcunda. His distracted parents, realizing 
their inability to wean him from his inamorata, 
ordered that immediate steps be taken to 
build a bridge which would make the recur- 
rence of such a contingency impossible. 

The road leads straight to the Char Minar 
which has been the centre of gravity of Hy- 
derabad life ever since the town was founded. 
Its four tall, slender minarets, 180 feet high, 
stand above graceful* arches enclosing a 
square, arched hall with foyntains playing im 
the centre—a cooling and refreshing sight on a 
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summer evening. Round about this edifice, 
conceived and executed in Persian style, from 
foundation to dome, gather young and old 
men to discuss the affairs of the moment, so 
that in Hyderabad gossip has come to be 
known as “Char Minar ki gup.” 

Near the Char Minar is the Mecca Masjid, 
a massive structure, 225 feet long, 180 feet 
broad, and 75 feet high, standing ina paved 
quadrargle 360 feet square, its roof support- 
ed by 15 arches, flanked by two towers 100 
feet high. Built entirely of stone it can 
accommodate 10,000 worshippers, 

Aurangzeb’s impatience and austerity are 
responsible- for the squatty effect given by 
the comparatively low minarets. When he 
took possession of the city, he found the 
mosque incomplete, because the Qutb Shahis 
had been told by a soothsayer that the finish- 
ing of the building would synchronize with 
disappearance of their dynasty. Anxious 

pray, which, according to the custom, he 
pai co only ina completed building, he 
ordered that domes should be put over the 
foundations laid for the minarets, just as they 
stood, instead of carrying out the original 
mtention of building tall minarets. 

One of the four roads opening out in front 
ef the Char Minar leads to the Chowmahalla 
Palace, which is not now used as a residence 
by-the Nizam, but which was the favourite 
palace of his father, His Highness Mir 
Mahbub Ali Khan. On the occasion of a 
banquet given there, at which I was present, 
I had the oppor tunity of seeing the place in 
all its glory. The basins of the fountains in 
the many courtyards, the trees and shrubbery 
and the palace itself, were outlined with 
myriad coconut-oil lamps, producing an 
enchanting effect. A band concealed in the 
foliage played Indian and Western music. 
The Nizam, a gracious host, moved about 
among his guests, talking with them ina 
friendly way, yet never for a moment losing 
that dignity which doth hedge about a king. 

About three miles from the Chowmahalla 
palace, just outside the city, isthe Falaknuma 
Castle, perched on top of one of the highest 
hills im the vicinity of Hyderabad. Tt is 
reached by a road which winds up the slope 
by easy stages. Passing through a large 
gateway and in front of a series of out- 
buildings, some of which might easily be 
mistaken for the principal structure, one 
comes upon a lofty, commodious building, 
furnished with superb taste, I doubt if it 
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could be duplicated for a crore of rupees. 
The Nizam reserves this castle for enter- 
taining important guests. 

Returning to the Char Minar by the road 
which I took to Falaknuma, I examined the 
city at leisure. The bazaar is unusually broad, 
well paved, and neatly kept, without any of 
the offensive smells usually associated with 
such places. The policemen standing at 
various points were armed with stout staffs 
reminiscent of the English Boy Scouts’ broom- 
sticks, a red flag, and a whistle. They looked 





H. H. the late Nizam Mir Mahbub 
Ah Khan Bahadur 


smart in their dark uniforms and large, 
carefully tied turbans. No one who saw them 
directing the vehicular traffic with ease and 
efficiency could possibly refrain from deplor- 
ing the tendency in British India to make 
our people so abjectly dependent as to 
employ non-Indians for even such duty as 
regulating the traffic, 

The shops presented a gay, somewhat 
bizarre appearance, with the new everywhere 
encroaching upon the old, Here and there 
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The High Court Building. and Riverside Gardens, Hyderabad 


attempts at window dressing, and at disp ay- 
ing goods in glass cases, was being mede, 
while even the shopkeepers who adhered to 
the traditional methods could not resist the 
attractions of electric light—in many cases 
using half-watt bulbs. Business is still 
conducted, toa large extent, upon the old 
lines, a separate bazaar being devoted to she 
sale of special articles. Modern tendencies 
are, however, creeping in, and cloth shops, 
for instance, are beginning to make their 
appearance alongside a chemists or a 
hardware merchant’s shop, and so on. 

I hope that the rapid invasion of Western 
influences will not rob the Hyderabad bazaars 
of their distinctive Hastern characteristics. 
Nowhere in the wide world have I seen any 
people who were greater adepts at displaying 
their wares to good advantage and at small 
cost as my own people. Take the sellers of 
brass and copper wares, for example. What 
could be more effective than their method of 
piling the vessels, graduated in size, one on 
top of the other, in tall rows at the front of 
the shop, with flat dishes arranged against 
the side and back walls, and the sun retlected 
in a hundred mirrors as it shines upou their 
burnished surfaces? In my days of exile 
from my Motherland my mind often turned 


back to our flower-sellers, their heads swathed 
in gay turbans, with huge buskets loaded with 
flowers of variegated hue neatly arranged in 
front of them. The florists of the Western 
world may well sit at their feet. 

In many places I noticed signs of moderni- 
zation which inspired great hope, In the 
heart of the town, for instance, I saw that the 
bazaar had been widened and colonnades were 
being built to adorn the double-storied shops. 
If the same treatment were given to the 
whole of the bazaar, up to the banks of the 
river, Hyderabad would become one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. This 
process need not cost the State much, because 
the improved land would be worth far more 
than is asked for it to-day, and it would-be 
possible to sell it at a considerably higher 
price than the Government would have to pay 
for it. 

In some localities I saw mean-looking 
dwellings being demolished, narrow, crooked 
alleys widened and straightened, and sub- 
stantial houses erected. Two or three areas 
which have already been improved show 
what ingenuity and zeal, with a small ex- 
penditure of money, can accomplish, 7 

The promise which the future holds for 
Hyderabad was spread before my eyes when 
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The Riverside Park, Hyderabad, showing the new High Court Building in the background 


I motored out of the Afzal Gunj Gate, over 
the bridge, to the other side of the river. On 
both sides of the bridge has been created a 
garden in the traditional Mughal style. 
Broad, green lawns decorated with rows of 
cypresses and fountains, provide a vista rest- 
ful to the eyes. The fountain, which I found 
the most fascinating, was shaped like an 
umbrella, under which you sat while water 
peared down its sides in a thousand silver 
streamlets, enveloping you in a curtain of 
water. But a few years ago the site was 
occupied by wretched hovels, at once an 
ugly sight and a menace to public health. 

The work of city improvement is being 
designed and executed by Mr. P. Bhavnani, 
a Sindhi engineer. He is fortunate in having 
for the Chairman of his Broad a Hyderabadi 
Nobleman (The Nawab Nizamat Jung 
Bahadur ), who is a poet and philosopher, 

Almost directly across the riverside park 
aw large, handsome, high school has been 
constructed. It stands at a short distance 
from the High Court Building, which is 
undoubtedly one of the most magnificent 
buildings constructed during recent years 
in any part of India. 

A bundred yards or so from the High 


Court Building, hidden among greenery, is 
the Zenana Hospital, exclusively conducted 
by women doctors, who provide relief for 
women and children without violating the 
conventions of purdah. When I visited the 
institution they had to go to great trouble to 
screen the purdahnashin ladies so that I 
might go through it. Judging from the 
congestion which I saw everywhere, it must 
be exceedingly popular. 

On the other side of the river a hospital 
is in process of erection. When completed 
it will rank high among similar institutions 
in India in respect of architectural beauty, 
size, and equipment. 

The Nizam, I conclude, must be intending 
to make this part of his capital the ceatre of 
civic activity : for while I was still in Hyder- 
abad, orders were issued for the purchase 
of land for building a large, handsome library 
to balance off the hospital. I should like to 
see both banks of the Musi cleared and com- 
modious structures, in Indo-Saracenic style, 
put up to house all the departments of the 
State. The present ruler could leave no more 
enduring monument behind him. 

Taking the road in front of the bridge, we 
came toa high, grey stone gateway. “The 
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The Victoria Zenana Hospital, Hyderabad 


Residency,” explained my friend, in reply to 
my question. A large area is enclosed within 
those solid-looking walls over which floats 
the Union Jack, solemnly proclaiming to the 
world that that territory, by arrangement, i 
under British administration. Driving tee 
an avenue shaded by majestic trees, the car 
drew up in front of a broad flight of steps 
leading up toa high-pillared verandalls I 
was conducted through huge folding doors 
opening directly into the lofty chamber used 
as a banqueting and durbar hall, with a lar; ge 
room at either end, one used as a drawing 
room, and the other as the Resident's office. 
The dining room stretched right across the 
building at the back of the durbar hall. On 
the first floor were the suites of 
served for guests of high degree. 
all richly furnished, the 
having cost a small fortune. 
Within the Residency area are the 
bungalows of prominent members of the Resi- 
dent’s staff, the Residency Treasury, Courts, 


rooms re- 
They were 
chandeliers alone 


and Offices. There is also a small cemetery 
in which are buried the remains of resident 
and other important British personages. One 
of the most interesting buildings in the 
dency grounds is the bungalow built by one 
of the British Residents for a Begum, who 
he married. 

The bezaars in the immediate vicinity « 
the Residency are comprised in the area ad 
ministerec by the British, which isa little 
more than a square mile in extent. The jm 
isdiction is vested in the Resident, though the 
Nizam’s sovereignty remains unimpaired 


Res 


The broad avenue stretching directly i 
front of the main Residency gate is line 


with “gold mohur” trees, covered, at the time 


of my visit, with flaming flowers which, as 
they grew older, faded to a golden yellow 
looking for all the world like the coin whose 


name they bore. As the season advanced, the 


flowers gave place to long seed pods, russet 
red in colour, looking like rusty swords fast- 


ened te the eee 


iun 


„SRM wane 


The Town Hall 


Throughout this avenue, past the “Imperial” 

Post Office and the Nizam’s State Library and 
some of the minor offices of His Exalted 
Highness’ Government, I went to the Fateh 
Maidan ( plain of victory ), which figured so 
prominently in the Mughal conquest of the 
Qutb Shahi Kingdom, The Mughal troops, 
triumphant, carried the war-drum ( naubat ) 
mounted onan elephant’s back, to the crest 
of the “Black Rock” towering above the 
battlefield, and sider their victory from 
the hill-top; which ever after has been ‘known 
asthe Naubat Palar. The Maidan is now 
used asa polo ground. As I drove past it an 
elephant was drawing a heavy roller over the 
turf, which had just been laid. To what 
uses man can put this ponderous animal ! 

The “Black Rock” overlooks the Public 
Gardens, which have been tastefully laid out 
under the supervision of an officer, Mr. M. 
Jamal-vd-Din, in love with his job. There 
are miles and milesof metalled and 
many nooks and corners especially popular 
with students, and albeit with ayahs, who 
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Hyderabad, Nizam’s Capital 


congregate there with their young charges. 
A band concert is given one evening a week 
and people flock to the gardens from all parts 
of the city to enjoy the music. 

In the heart of the Gardens is a. Pavilion 
built at the edge of an ornamental pond coyer- 
ed with lotus, wherein products of Hyderabad 
craftsmen, gathered originally for an indus- 
trial exhibition, are exhibited and can be 
inspected at one’s pleasure. Here I found 
gold-embriodered saris and turbans made in 
Paitan——the birthplace of Shalivahana,. tales 
about whose romantic rise to power were 
recounted to mein my childhood days. I 
also saw several specimens of the fine muslins 
made at Nanded—where Guru Govind Singh 
breathed his last while in pursuit of Aur- 
angzeb, whose mortal remains lie buried 150 
miles further north. Specimens of the figu- 
red cloth known as himru, carpets made in 
Warangal, silver filigree work from Kareem- 


nagar, brassware and silver and gold inlay 
in an alloy of copper and zine made at Bidar, 
and, therefore, known as Bidri ware, ‘and 
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The Riverside Park, Hyderabad, sl wing the New City High School on one side 


divers other products, bespeak the keen 


interest which the Nizam takes in fostering 


the indigenous industries of his Dominic ns, 
which, but for his personal interest, might by 
now have perished. 


Everything in the Pavilion is methodically 
arranged, and the price is plainly marked 
upon it, so that anyone ntay order any article 
which may catch the fancy.e The official in 
charge, M7. Rochford, knows every nook and 
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The City High School, Hyderabad, Deccan 


eorner of the State, with which he and his 
family have been identified for half a century 


or more, and is resourceful, affable, and 
obliging, and ever o ai with helpful 
suggestions. 


On the way out of the Gardens the motor- 
car stopped in front of the huge cage in 
which the lions are kept in the well-stocked 
Zoo. Two cubs had been born in captivity 
a short time before. They were about the 
size of house-cats,.and as playful as kittens. 
To oblige me the keeper managed to get the 
lioness into a corner of the cage and shut a 
door in the iron partition, imprisoning her. 
He then went in and brought out the cubs, 
their mother growling all the time and try- 
ing te break through the bars separating her 
from her little ones. As I stroked them, 
they appeared to be gentle enough, but I 
could feel their sharp claws digging into the 
cloth in my trousers as they satin my lap 
for a moment or so. 

Within a minute’s drive of the Gardens 
we passed a graceful building in which the 
Municipality holds its meetings, Its interior 


is decorated with portraits of the Nizams, 
from Asaf Jah the Great down to the present 
ruler, Noone can look at these portraits 
without being impressed by the fact that 
some of the Nizams of old possessed powerful 
physiques, 

The structures housing the 


important 
Government offices are 


situated within 


five minutes’ motor drive from the Public 
Gardens, in what used to be a_ palace, 
facing the Hussain Sagar. ‘The most 
interesting institution in 


that group is 
the Mint, where tokens of gold, yer. and 
copper, bearing the Nizam’s imprint < but not 
his effigy, since he is a devout Sunni Muslim) 
are struck. Many have been the attempts 
which the British have made, and many have 
been the excuses urged, to persuade the 
Sovereigns 6f Hyderabad to surrender their 
prized privilege of minting coins. Once or 
twice the Nizams coquetted with the propo- 
sals : but fortunately wiser counsels prevailed 
and to-day His Exalted Highness not only 
retains that symbol of sovereignty unimpaired 
but also derives a large amount of annual 
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revenue from the cireulation of his own coins 
and notes, 

The Mint Master (Mr. R. L. Gamlen), a 
British engineer of great driving force and 
original ideas, conducts many activities in 
connection with the Mint. He manufac- 
tures stamps for His Exalted Highness 
which carry letters and parcels from any 
point to any point in his Dominions, and 
those sent on official business to the farthest 
ends of India. He produces electricity to 
light the city and the cantonments of Secun- 
derabad, Trimulghery and Bolarum, to drive 
fans, and to furnish power. Under his direc- 
tion dies are engraved and repairs to machi- 
nery of all sorts are undertaken. He also 
has established a workshop where he builds 
pumps and implements snited to Indian condi- 
tions, and in doing so trains boys to become 
mechanics, so that in the course of a few years 
the Nifam’s Dominions will be self-sufficing in 
respect of artificers, foremen, and the like. 


The Sovereign who controls the destinies 
of over 13,000,000 persons, excluding his 
subjects in Berar, lives in “King Kothi,” at 
some distance from the public offices and the 
residences of -his principal officials. Within 
an extensive enclosure, surrounded by a high 
wall, a number of buildings have been con- 
structed for his household and offices. Only 
such persons as have had the privilege of 
visiting the place can realize the simplicity in 
which thé wealthiest Indian lives. When I 
was first conducted into his presence, I saw 
him clad in garments which could not have 
cost more than ten rupees. I could hardly 
believe my own eyes. 

It is said that some foolish courtier once 
begged His Exalted Highness to dress ex- 
pensiveiy. “Muhammad was greater than T 
am,” retorted the Nizam, “yet he dressed 
much more poorly.” How many of ns Indians 
need to bear that remark in mind ! 


et error, 
aaa vanes 
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66 ND this will be the last war.” 
Yet wars reappear. Every age 
has seen men armed to the teeth in- 
dulging in organized and large scale man- 
slaughter. Some have explained them away as 
due to deep-rooted human instincts, others as 
an expression of the spirit of human evolu- 
tion. Some have found great good in wars, 
but many more-endless misery. Whether due 
to natural instincts or to environment, war 
takes place in the world from time to time 
with such terrible consistency and persistence 
as to make man look upon it as a vicious habit 
rather than a mere accident in social conduct. 
It is not my intention to discover the cause of 
war in general, Nor to answer the question, 
Nature or Nurture (as if they were mutually 
exclusive), I believe in the wisdom of the 
past and my answer is: “Much might be said 
on both sides.” But this is not the place for 

saying that “much.” 

One cause of war is the amazing quick- 
ness with which mankind forgets its days of 
misery and hours of gruesome experience, It 
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was only the other day that Europe emerged 
from the bloodiest and most fearful quagmire 
in the road to human progress. I dare not 
suggest that the European nations did not 
follow the real road to progress, and so strayed 
into the quagmire, for I have a lively fear of 
those Western ‘Sociologists’ who vindicate 
human depravities by laying the blame on 
nature, evolution or progress. 

Europe came out of the last war and there 
was for the time being a remarkable recovery 
in the currency of ‘Christian cant’, But it 
was probably dueto Europe’s immediate dislike 
for speculations regarding the “Next War”, 
One had to utilize the services of the press. 
the politicians and the pedants, the talking 
machines of progressive humanity, in one 
way or another. Before the war, war was 
always the fashion, but how could it be the’ 
same when war experiences were still raw 
upon the Enropean skin? Hence ‘Brother- 
hood of Man’ bonds sold for a time at a high 
premium. Yet, even at that time the German 
people were dropped out of the ‘peaceful 
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congregation’ on account of their extremely 
condemnable blood-thirsty nature. The peace- 
loving nations of the world, decided, however, 
to give the sinners a chance to die a martyr’s 
death by paying out their life-blood in Re- 
parations. This was of course quite within 
the traditional idealism of the conquering 
nations. But unfortunately for the would- 
be martyrs, they had not enough blood to 
wash away all their sins. Result, conster- 
nation in the idealist camp. For a time the 
leading politicians of Britain, Belgium, 
France and Italy rushed about from confer- 
ence to conference with the determination of 
news-boys selling penny papers in Piccadilly. 
But evidently there was a difference of eco- 
nomic philosophy among the nations. 

From the beginning France was very 
keen on branding Germany a ‘defaulter’ in 
regard to Reparations. She was rather over 
anxious to secure guaranties of payment of 
what could not be paid. M. Poincare and 
Company had sufficient knowledge of human 
affairs to understand the absurdity of their 
claims. Yet the Paris press printed the 
phrase “They shall pay” with such ardour 
that one almost believed it was a new kind 
of tooth-paste or hair-lotion. 

One requires only a slight insight into 
human nature to appreciate the real nature 
of symbolism. When baby shrieks to be put 
to sleep, it is not so much sleep that it wants 
as the presence of mother and her caresses. 
To be put to sleep is the symbol of mother’s 
attention. When a small boy howls fora 
knife, his true desire is a satisfaction of the 
instinct of self-display. It is not always due 
to deliberate hypocrisy that man symbolizes 
his true desires in apparently absurd de- 
mands. I am not attempting a valuation of 
France’s moral conduct but I am rather try- 


ing to bring out the reality behind the display 


types of the French press. 

Of conrse not being on the spot I can only 
use such data as are available through the 
Press of other lands. In a previous article, 
I have said that France is more afraid of 
payment of Reparations by Germany than of 
non-payment. This is due to France’s in- 
herent dislike of a capable and powerful 
Germany. The reiterated cry of France 
declaring Germany in default regarding 
carrying out the Reparation obligations, can 
not be sincere int view of the fact that as 
things stand now, fulfilment of those obliga- 
tions presupposes an independent and econo- 
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mically strong ( which is not far from being 

strong in other respects ) Germany. Therefore. 
France indulged in the cry, either to furnish 

herself with some legal justification for the 

invasion of German territory, the seizure of 

German property and the ‘taking of pledges’, 

or to somehow set the ball rolling which 

would effect more fundamental changes in the 

economic structure of Western Europe. 

I shall try to explain what benefit France 
can expect from an invasion of a peaceful 
neighbour. 

First let us see what Frarice is risking 
in following her own ideas. 

In the opinion of the Anglo-Saxon press 
France is violating the treaty of Versailles. 

“The treaty gives France no power to take 
independent military action against Germany in 
opposition to one of the principal Allied powers 
( America ) which have ratified the treaty.” 

She is more specially violating 

“Both the spirit and the letter of Article 
234 of the treaty, which definitely binds the 
Allies not to exact payments from Germany be- 
yond her resources and capacity.” 

In the opinion of The Nation of London, 

“The French action is as much a policy of: 
violence against Europe as was the German 
nilitarists’ policy of a German hegemony, and 
there is little to cheose between the invasion 
of Belgium in 1914 and that of Ruhr in 1923.” 


We cannot know how far British public 
opinion is against the French invasion of 
Rhineland, but we can safely say that British 
politico-economic policy is bitterly against 
the action taken by France. The French 
policy, again, is not so much economic as 
political. France wants a ‘weak Germany’ 
and security against future German progress. 
To her,the economic consideration is a second 
issue. 


But “security in Hurope is a political 
boon which all must share or none.” If the 
other nations allow France to inflict terrorism 
on her largest neighbour, the philosophy 
of the same nations will not flinch from 
treating France similarly if and when they 
feel interested. 


“The political question which is now being 
tested in Europe is whether a nation which, 
like Germany, has been deprived of all power of 
self-defence can depend for her security upon 
the moderation and justice of her neighbours. 
Up to date the neighbours of Germany in 
Europe have answered this question in the 
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negative. They have used the defencelesness 
of Germany as an opportunity of treating her 
in the way which, as they alleged with truth, 
Germany, if victorious, would have treated tlem.” 

So we find a temperament in the na-ions 
of Europe which, although very fond of 
using expressive language regarding the 
conduct of each other, never fails to 
perpetuate as an institution every vicious 
move in the world of large scale hooligarism. 
Can we expect security either for France 
or for any other nation so long as this 
criminal want of moral sense is fostered 
by allowing incidents like the invasior of 
Rhineland to go unchallenged? But the 
greatest barrier to human progress is ‘Horour’ 
among thieves. So much about poli-ical 
gain. How far does France stand to zain 
economically ? 

In. the French budget of 1923 the 
receipts are 19'3 billion francs and the dis- 
bursements 28'1 billion francs. This does 
not include the interest on the debt to 
England and America, which would be 
about 4°5 billion francs. Thus we find a 
deficit of over 8 billion francs! It is not 
at all unlikely that there would be a finarcial 
smash in the French Government umless 
France manages to reduce expenses or in- 
crease receipts. We may naturally expect 
France to stop at nothing if that wceuld 
enable her to get something out of Germeny. 
If economic gain could go together vith 
a weakening of Germany’s strength, notling 
more could be desired. The occupation of 
the. Ruhr Valley and Rhineland enables 
France to effectively control German naticnal 
life. Some have called it “Gripping 
Germany’s Industrial Heart,” others have 
called this area her “Jugular Vein”. Why ? 
The Ruhr is the valley of the Ruhr river 
and the area round about it. The areg of 
the Ruhr is about 1200 square miles. There 
are ten cities in this area, each with a 
population exceeding 200,000, four or five 
of which have more than 500,000 citizens 
each. The total population of the Rehr 
exceeds 4,000,000. Over 20,000 ten-son 
railway wagons are daily used to carry 
on the vast trade of the industrial heart 
of Germany. “In 1916 the monthly prodac- 
tion of coke in the Ruhr equalled -ke 
annual production of all France.” There 
is a coal reserve here amounting to 
54,000,000,000 tons and a reserve of 
4,000,000,000 tons of lignite. At Essen, 
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the Krupp’s Works alone employ thousands. 
Dortmund has nearly 900 foundries, Hagen 
has great iron and textile mills, Hamm 
produces enormous quantities of iron and 
steel goods, Bielefeld has machmery factories 
and linen-mills, and Unna possesses vast 
salt works. There are 887 stock companies 
in the Ruhr with an invested capital of 
nearly Rs. 36,C0,000,000. At the present 
time they are absorbed in thirteen great 
combinations led by men like Hugo Stimmess, 
Krupp, Thyssen, Haniel, Kirdoff, ete. 
These factories have employed 1,000,000 
men, 15,000 foremen, ana 5000 engineers. 
The normal coal production in the Ruhr 
is 90,000,000 tons per annum. In 1918 it 
turned out 10,000,000 tons of steel and 
40,000,000 of crude iron. ` 

And France has occupied the Ruhr in order 
to squeeze the indemnity out of Germany, for 
it is the richest store-louse of Germany’s 
wealth. But can she? The Ruhr has coal, 
But what will France do with the coal ? She 
can take her Reparation Share of 20 
million tons, but no more.~ For then her 
own coal mines will have to stop produc- 
tion. Again, can she produce the coal at 
a cost low enough to guarantee sale” 
The German Coal Syndicate, with 
its high organizing ability and wonderful 
salesmanship, just mamged ib im these 
hard days. The syndicate has shitted 
with its offices to Hamburg. Now, can the 
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military genius of Marshal Foch or the 
mnzzle velocity of 75 mil. guns, produce 
cheap coal? Germany herself was the 


largest consumer of Ruhr coal. The occupa- 


tion of Bochum was effected, it is said, 
with the intention of cutting off the 
rest of Germany from its necessary coal. 


If this is true, does France imagine that 
by guarding underground coal with an 
expensive military force, she will be able 
to improve her economic position? The 
iron and steel and other manufactures of 
the Ruhr were marketed by straining 
German organizing and selling genius to 


the Emit. Will the terrorized industrialists 
carry on` their work as usual for the 
benetit of France? Or has France got 


the capacity to carry on the work with 
equal efficiency with the Germans? The 
Germans are already passive-resisting and 
meetmg the active bayonet with the idle 
shovel. France will find it hard job to 
make the invasion pay its way, let alone 
making any profit. She has been deceived 
inher hope of support from the socialistic 
workman of Germany ( who, the French 
thought, hated the German capitalists 
enough to slave for French capitalists ), 
just as she was deceived in her dream of 
‘half-latin’ Rhinelander’s welcoming the 
French. 

Mr. Poincare came to power in France 
with the party-band playing “hey shall 
pay”. He blustered quite a lot about 
obtaming the indemnity, with the help of 
iorce, if necessary. Hence perhaps this 
policy, which will cost her probably 
the upkeep of an army mounting guard 
over smokeless chimneys and motionless 
wagons, and surely the good opinion of 
the world, 

I have tried to show that although 
France’s idea of systematically weakening 
Germany by paralysing her strongest arm— 
industry—imay give her security from that 
particular nation, (even that may not be 
permanent ) but it will not give her security 
against all foreign aggression, because her 
own noble example may be followed by 
some other nation which had reasons to 
fear French imperialism. As it is, France 
is stimulating Germany’s war-hunger and 
it may not be in the very remote future 
that Germany will’ give effective expression 
to her suppresseg fury. i 

“By immemorial custom, when Cermans 
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invade France, Frenchmen shoot as many 
Germans as possible, and, when France invades 
Germany, Germans shoot as many Frenchmen 
as possivle ; the thing has become a habit almost 
since the days when a beneficent scientist invent- 
ed gunpowder. This time Marshal Foch has, with 
considerable foresight, taken all the German 
guns away before he invaded Germany; the 
Germans are, therefore, unable to conform to the 
ordinary rules of civilized warfare and shoot 
Frenchmen, but they are doing the only thing 
left to them, they are trying to make it as diffi- 
cult as possible for Marshal Foch and his army 
to conquer them”, 

Te French may be ardent believers in 
the admirable principle which says ‘when you 
have disarmed a man and knocked him down, 
the ouly thing left to do is to kick him’ ; but 
the Germans do not believe in being kicked 
nor Go they lack in resourcefulness and we 
may yet find the Germans degenerating into 
the convincing materialism of high explosives 
from the higher plane of spiritual force and 
passive resistance. Then it will be again 
‘common or garden’ war and France will 
perhaps find occasion to shriek “Atrocities” 
instead of “Defaults”. What a relief it will 
be for che change-loving French press ! 

I have also tried to explain how the 
French hopes of economic gain are only 
synthesic hopes manufactured in order to 
prevent a sudden and therefore (for the 
creators ) unhealthy change in public opinion. 
‘They caunot be based on sound economic 
knowledge, which, to give the devil his due, 
is not lacking in the Poincare camp. They 
know that ‘seizure of forests’ may mean only 
paying for the services of the seizes, and that 
there is a practical side of ‘seizing tax receipts’. 
So very obsessed were the French political 
heads with the idea of proving the profitable 
nature of invading the Ruhr that in one case 
they forgot to subtract the cost of raising 
the taxes from the gross receipts in showing 
the net reveune. l A 

But the theory of pleasing publice opinion 
as an explanation of this apparently gigantic 
folly, appears a bit extravagant and wild. 
The Nation of London thinks that the French 
‘Generals will not acknowledge defeat until 
they have brought the whole of Germany 
(and of Europe ) down in ruins about their 
heads’, but the French are not such utter 
fools. They know the economic relations 
which bind the whole of Western Europe into 
oneness, and they realize more deeply than 
Britain the truth that the ruin of Germany 
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will mean untold suffering to France and the 
rest of Europe. They also know that they 
have not the power to coerce 60,000,000 people 
into forced labour and economic slavery. The 
outburst in the British press has its value, 
but it underestimates French genius for 
stopping-at-nothing-for-national-profit. Not 
that I am placing the undesirable load of 
selfless idealism on any one of the nations ; 
I simply want to point out a totally different 
aspect of the French conduct. 

France may look for political 
security or economic gain, either «i 
the cost of or in collaboration with Germany. 

The Allied propaganda during the war 
was so thorough and efficient that the post- 
war mind refuses to think of France as 
having anything but hostile relations with 
Germany. But as I have pointed out, modern 
nations do not believe in the past if the future 
presents a golden front. 

Imperialism has two aspects. One is the 
traditional military imperialism seeking 
expansion of territory and more and more 
space on the map. ‘The other is the modern 
economic imperialism which tries to get hold 
of the chief keys to world-trade and commer- 
cial power. In pre-war Germany, when 
imperialism was a living force there, she 
military imperialists sought more and more 
‘place in the sun’, ‘Their attention was fixed 
upon the Hast, on the vast Russian Empire 
and upon Africa. But the economic im- 
perialism made its devotees look to the West. 
Germany wanted to control the continent in- 
dustrially, This could not be done unless she 
could acquire the ore fields of French Lorraine 
and control the industries of Belgium. But 
that has turned out to be an unrealized dream. 

What about France ? If Germany wanted 
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to add the Lorraine ores to the Ruhr coal, it 
is natural that France’s economic Imperialism 
should stimulate her to effect the addition 
of the Ruhr coal to the Lorraine ores. But 
this cannot be done without the help of 
Germany, for France wants not to merely 
possess the Ruhr but to use it industrially, 
Instead, of having several rival 
economic systems in western Europe, 
if a Loucheur-Stinnes combination 
could organize one single continent- 
al economic system, working in har- 
mony instead, of rivalry, with France 
at the head, France will become 
supreme in industrial Europe—her 
economic imperialism will be realiz- 
ed. Th:s would appeal to Germany, because 
she would be no less benefited. It would stop 
the pregressive ruin of German industries and 
might help Germany to escape English claims. 
The treaty of Versailles would then probably 
become a ‘scrap of paper’, and a new 
arrangement would have to be arrived 
at. Germany would have to pay a good bit 
to her conquerors, whatever the arrangement. 
But willall of them get a share ? “Not if France 
can help it”. A new arrangement leading to 
the comlination of German industries with 
French banks would mean control of Germany 
by Francs, at the same time the prosperity 
of both countries. It is worth it to both. 
Negotiations between Stinnes and Loucheur 
have been going on for a long time. Is the 
French invasion of industrial Germany 
the first sign of the Franco-German Hxtente, 
French Finance and German Technique ! 
The idea is full of possibilities. No wonder 
the British press is damning French mili- 
tarism : 
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EFORE this article, written at the end 
of January, is published, some of the 
fears which are in everyone’s mind, 

during the present crisis in European affairs, 
may have been realised and fresh hostilities 
may have taken place, 


How very near that terrible possibility 
has been durmg the months of December and 
January, those statesmen and diplomats know 
best, who have been atthe helm of public 
affairs. During weeks of ,intense anxiety, 
when British troops were within firing 
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distance of Turkish troops along the sea 
border of Asia Minor at the Chanak peninsula 
overlooking the Dardanelles, it was fully 
realised, that at any momenta single inflam- 
matory act ou either side might have set the 
whole of Hastern Europe ablaze ; and in such 
an event Great Britain would have been in- 
extricably involved. Even now, while I write 
these words, the danger of conflict is hardly 
less acute. 

Tt has been significant of the changed 
times in which we live, compared with the 
fateful year 1914, to note that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, in appealing to 
the different Dominions for their help in this 
new hour of peril, left out the name of India 
altogether. Neither to the princes, nor to 
the people of India, was any request for 
reinforcements made. It was also noticeable, 
how coldly and cautiously the Dominions 


themselves replied. The South African 
Union gave what was tantamount to a 
refusal, The Dominion of Canada answered. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s telegram in the following 
words: “It is the view of the Dominion 
Government, that public opinion in Canada 
would demand the authorisation of Parlia- 
ment, as the necessary preliminary to the 
despatching of a contingent to participate 
in a conflict in the Near Hast.” This answer, 
the Round Table Quarterly rightly called 
‘a cold and aloof response.’ 

But, while in the Near Hast the danger of 
an explosion is still, while I write, any 
moment possible, the greater danger now 
appears to be in the Ruhr District, along 
the banks of the Rhine, and in Bavaria. 
Germany is being ruthlessly forced, step by 
step, by a deliberate and deep-laid policy of 
destruction, either to renew a conflict, which 
would be for her a conflict of despair or else 
to-succumb. France has now openly shown to 
the world, that she is bent, not upon repara- 
tions, but upon spoliation. The wheel of 
requital has been destined to come . round 
- again full circle. Germany stripped France 
of her provinces in 1871. Now France must 
strip Germany of hers.” Meanwhile, suffering 
humanity is dragged again and again into 
the dust. . 

The lesson, that retaliation in human 
affairs is not only wrong in itself, but useless 
in the end, is hard to learn. The Buddha 
taught it, two thotsand five hundred years 
ago. Christ taught it once more, five hundred 
years later. Their personalities moved the 
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hearts of millions of mankind and humanised 
half the world. But passion or thirst for 
revenge, which is so deep down in the human 
heart, has again broken through all restraint ; 
and to many of the sanest thinkers of our 
day the prospect seems imminent, that man- 
kind will return to barbarism. All the 
dreams of endless progress, which the Victor- 
ian Age fondly imagined in its security, have 
been rudely shattered. Everywhere, the cry 
is raised that might and might alone is the 
king ; that force and force alone is effective ; | 
that violence wins the day, and nothing~ 
else. 

Yet, how inconceivably short-sighted all 
this is among intelligent human beings, 
whose minds are awake to realities! How 
incredible it is, after the experience of the 
last war! How strange, that it is not even 
yet possible to perceive that violeng only 
begets violence, and hatred begets hate and 
that ‘those who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword’ ? A touch of realism, giving 
the actual. picture of what happened in the 
recent war may be salutary. To dwell on it 
longer would be unwholesome, and I do not 
wish to do so; but one actual look into the 
hell of modern war is surely a healthy 
discipline, when war itself appears again to 
be threatening in the West. 

“A leprous earth,” the writer describes 
the scenes, “scattered over with the putrid, 
swollen and blackening corpses of young 
men, hideously bloated. 


The appalling stench of rotten carrion mingled 
with the fumes of lyddite and ammonal. Mud- 
like black porridge, trenches like shallow cracks 
in the porridge,—porridge, black and loathsome, 
that stinks in the sun and bubbles and festers. 
Swarms of filthy flies and huge blue-bottles and 
every kind of vermin clustering on pits of 
offal where men watch one another day by 
day, seeking slaughter. Wounded men, lying in 
shell-holes among decaying corpses, helplessly 
moaning all through the night under, repeated 
shelling which never ceases. Rescue parties 
which only add to the toll of death and destruc- 
tion. Men with bowels dropping out, with lungs 
shot away, with faces blinded and smashed or 
limbs blown into space. Men screaming and 
gibbering like maniacs let loose. Wounded men 
hanging in agony on barbed wire until a merciful 
spout of liquid fire shrivels them up like a moth 
in a candle......... K 

It is impossible to go on with a picture 
like this. The worst torments ever painted 
by the diseased mind of sume medieval monk, 
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gloating over human suffering, could not 
reach in imagination the horror of what war 
is in modern times. Yet this thing went on, 
not merely for a moment of nightmare 
agony, but during nights and days, year 
after year, for more than four years ; and its 
effects, hardly less terrible, are with us to-day 
in starving Russia and in semi-starved Central 
Europe and in unemployment over more 
than half the world. We know for certain, 
also, from what the sanest scientists tell us, 
that the possibilities of wholesale human des- 
truction are by no means yet exhausted, and 
that in the next war non-combatant popula- 
tions will suffer equally with those who are 
combatant. There will be one holocaust of 
human misery. 

Again, we have now understood, in a way 
that was impossible before, how a war is 
concocted. Lies, lies, lies upon lies, piled 
on om another so thickly that the truth 
cannot come out into the light of day for 
honest men to see it,—such is modern warfare. 
To deal with two points only in the war that 
has just been ended, it is becoming plain to 
every honest man, from the Russian documents 
now made public and from other equally un- 
impeachable sources, that the encircling of 
Germany before the war by the Allied Powers 
was no myth at all, but a deadly reality ; 
that war was hoped for and planned for, not 
in Germany alone, but in France and Russia 
also; that France and Russia both took 
steps to precipitate the crisis, as well as 
Germany and Austria, It has been made 
clear, that Great Britain, who was well aware 
how matters were tending, could have stopped 
the mad rush over the precipice if she had 
chosen, but her actions came too late. There 
was no “will to peace” among the rulers of 
mankind ; just as there is no ‘will to peace’ 
in the year 1923, 

_ Once more, the mad rush over the preci- 
pice seems to have begun. Who can stop it? 
Who is even attempting to apply the brake ? 
Great Britain has became hopelessly tied to 
France by her commitments in the Near Hast, 
where French help is required, and also by her 
share in the plunder of Germany, which she 
has already received in part and is not willing 
to disgorge. One unselfish action might 
still save the world, but the sinister policy 
of crushing Germany continues without 
any intermission. Ameriéa appears in a 
light that is hardly less selfish and self- 
seeking. With her coffers almost bursting 


with gold, and with her hand on the key of 
the world’s treasure-house, she has been 
keeping her own isolation and has hardly 
yet madea single genercus gesture, which 
might kelp to rescue mankind in its darkest 
hour. Even the Washington Conference, 
with its disarmament proposals, seems now 
likely to fail in its main purpose through 
want of ratification. 

The present French attitude, under M., 
Poincaré, makes still more evident the facts, 
which the Russian documents have revealed. 
M. Poincaré, M. Clemenceau and others seem 
never to have wished for peace with Germany. 
They are elderly men, who have grown old 
in the monomania of revenge. Just as the 
passion of lust or the passion of money can 
obsess a man’s very soul, in the same way, 
it would appear, the passion of revenge for 
what happened in 1871 has filled their mental 
vision. There has been a terrible realism in 
these men, which has been as ruthless in the 
weapons it has used as the realism of a 
Bismark or a Ludendorf. In the Russian 
ruling race, under the Czar, there were 
realists equally chauvinistic, cynical and mad. 
The Austrian Court with its aged Emperor 
produced others, who were filled with the 
same spirit, Apart, therefore, from documents 
altogether we are able to judge from the 
broad outline of facts, over a long period of 
years, what kind of men these were who 
governed Europe, “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?” the Old Testament pro- 
phet asks, “Or the leopard his spots ?” 
The answer is ‘No’, and the same answer may 
be given about men like these. If behaviour 
during the war showed the true character of 
a Hindenburg or a Ludendorf or the Crown 
Prince of Germany, surely behaviour during 
the peace is revealing with equal clearness 
the true character of a Poincare and a 
Clemenceau. We know for certain now, 
that there must have been always the same 
plotting, the same intriguing, day and night, 
for the overthrow of Germany. 

This brings us to the second fact, which 
reveals in all its nakedness the baseness and 
perfidy o modern war. When the Armistice 
was made on November 11th, 1918, Germany 
surrendered on the strength ofa declaration 
made by America in the first instance, and 
then by all the Allied Powers, that the Four- 
teen Poirts of Presiden$ Wilson should be 
kept. These affirmed, that there should be 
no indemnities, but only repatation for damage 
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done. There were many other clauses of a 
similar mature, especially one, which reserved 
the right of self- determination to indigenous 
populations at the end of the war. When we 
compare this solemn compact, on the basis of 
which Germany disarmed herself, with the 
present position today, we can gauge the 
falsehood which has been perpetrated. It is 
easy to clamour that Germany herself has 
broken the terms by refusing to make full 
reparation. But nothing could now be clearer 
than the fact, that every obstacle was put in 
the way to ‘prevent Germany from making 
reparations when she was willing to do so. 
She has also been stripped bare of those very 
things, which made a due payment possible. 
There is no need to enter into details con- 
cerning these things, at this late hour of the 
day. The treachery of the Treaty of 
Versailles has become a commonplace with 
all impartial and right thinking men outside 
France, and also with an increasing number 
of independeut thinkers in France itself. 

Whether, therefore, we consider the origins 
of the war, or the results of the war, we have 
the same picture of lying and infamy. 

I wish to turn now from these general con- 
siderations to the picture of an eye witness, 
which has come to me in a singularly illu- 
minating letter from one, who has been 
engaged in works of healing and mercy on 
the continent of Europe. What he has told 
me in this letter has been derived from his 
own experience among the poor in many 
countries, and it comes without any political 
bias whatever from the depths of his heart. 
He is an American by birth anda Quaker 
by sympathy, though he has not become a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

“I have just returned,” he writes, “to Ger- 
many ařter a two months’ residence in 
Oxford. 

The change is naturally very striking indeed. 
In England, except for the question of unemploy- 
ment and hardship among the poorer classes, 
life seems to be very much back at the pre-war 
level. The unemployed organise big demonstra- 
tions, but after a week of semi-starvation they 
are dispersed with empty promises ‘and just as 
empty stomachs.” 

The writer then refers to the Labour 
Party and expresses the hope that a higher 
ideal of politics may again find a home in 
England among its members. He pays a 
well deserved tribute to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, and refers to his courage in exposing, 
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during the war itself, the evil compact which 
Lord Grey had made with autocratic Russia 
under the Czar. He notes the strong idealism 
of the labour leaders in union with their 
intellectual comrades, H. G. Wells, Bertrand 
Russell, Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, and 
others. In contrast with this, he mentions’ 
the life of aristocratic and capitalist England, 
as he sees it at Oxford,—its lack of touch 
with reality, its preoccupation with its own 
concerns, in its own confined circle. He then 
turns to the religious life of England, as he 
watches it day by day among ohuroh-going 
Christians. 

“The spiritual life of the churches in 
England,” he writes, “seems to be at a low 
ebb and to have little power over the people. 

In this period, 


when the very civilization 


of Europe seems to be disintegrating, the 
Church has abandoned the coarse mantle of 


the prophet for the gorgeous robes @f the 
priest. The very Christian Church which the 
founder hoped would be catholic enough to 
bridge national borders and to ignore racial 
differences, is a broken and dismembered body, 
with no sense of mission or destiny and with 
a vision of the kingdom scarcely wider than the 
national domains. Not in a single Church have 
I heard a protesting voice against the Treaty 
of Versailles nor has the Church of any Allied 
country officially taken the step of re-establishing 
spiritual relationships with the body of Christ 
in ex-enemy countries. The years of Peace 
have more clearly revealed the failure of the 
Church than the years of War. That little 
group of Christian pacifists, the Quakers, 
despised, persecuted and imprisoned during 
the war, have shown the meaning of spiritual 
fellowship and -Christian love, by their most 
extensive and efficient relief work. Whether 
it be in Vienna or Berlin, on the Volga or 


in Asia Minor, the relief organizations of 
the Society of Friends have “been the first 
on the field and the last to leave. ‘The 


“Quaker Speisung” has become a bye-word 
and a bright memery to millions of children 


in Austria and Germany. While the Allied 
statesmen were dividing the spoils, sqheezing 


the German lemon, and thereby bringing poverty 
and starvation to thousands of homes, these 
sisters of mercy came to the families of the 
impoverished, with food in their hands and 
with comfort and cheer in their hearts. If 
Europe succeeds in recovering from the terrible 
disease which has inflicted it, it will owe its 


- recovery a thousand times more to the 
relief work of such organizations than to 
all the Reparation Conferences and the 


meetings of the Allied Prime Ministers.” . 





THE SUTURE OF RUROPH a4 


After this, the writer turns directly to 
Germany and gives a vivid picture of 
what he has seen during his visits there, 
while engaged in relief work among the 
students. It must be remembered, that 
he is writing about what happened during 
the Christmas season last year. Very 
much greater evil has been done since 
then, and much more is likely to te done 
before this article is published. 


“The internal political situation,” he 
writes, “is much quieter than it was two 
months ago. 


The economic situation is generally much 
worse. A year ago the dollar bougat 170 
marks or the pound 800. To-day the mark 
stands at 35,000 to the pound or about 7,400 
to the dollar. To the labouring man, or te the 
industrialist or farmer, who can contro. prices, 


this depreciation of the mark means very 
little. © But for people who have passed 
their productive years of life, or wha have 


painfully accumulated their savings to enjoy 
a comfortable income in old age, this depre- 
ciation spells poverty and misery. For example, 
one of my friends, who before the war was 
one of the richest residents of Marburz, and 
who lived in his luxurious mansion in the 
style of an American millionaire is now 
reduced to black-bread and _ imitatior-coffee, 
and a large part of the expenses >f the 
household is met by a weekly sale of certain 
articles of household furniture. Germany 
seems to have been blessed by providence so far 
in having a very good grain and potato 
crop this year, and in having so far a very 
mild winter. The German Hausfrau knows 
how to make the family content, even with 
unheated living or dining-rooms. Professor 
Otto tells me that during this last term 
there were twelve students in the Theological 
Department, who did not have enough mcney 
to buy a New Testament for their stucies, 
and that the professors themselves took up 
a collection from their own scanty incomes, 
in order to supply the deficiency. Because 


of the depreciation of the Mark, many students 
during the last few months haye been forced 


to give up their studies,” 


The most striking part of the lester is 
the writer’s description of the Christmas 
festival in the midst of the troubled times 
through which Germany is passing. 

“I want to tell you,” he says, “shai I 
love the German people. 

It has been my privilege to celebrate shis 
Christmas in simple pious German homes. I 
know of no country that makes so much of 
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Christmas as Germany. Evere home in the 
land nas its Christmas Tree, which has penerely 
been cuz by one member of the family in 
the neighbouring pine-forests, and carried hy 
him on his shoulder through she city-streets 
a few days before Christmas. The children’s 
toys this year were largely home-made, or 
rescued from the attic store-room as reles 
of some previous Christmas. Even though 
the old doll only has a new dress, or the 
wagon only a fresh coat of paiat, stil it is a 
Christmas present which delights the leart of 
the German child, as truly as tie more costly 
new doll, or ithe latest steum-engine serves to 
bring something of the spirit of Christmas to the 
Amer:can or English cousin. If one really wants 
to give a Christmas present here, he will select 
some useful necessity. It would seem strange 
in Ameriza or England to give Laskets of food 
or bars of chocolate as Chrissmas presents, 
but such seem to he the most natrral an. prised 
gifts here in Germany. 1 have felt təat che 
German people have succeeded in preserving the 
simple and naive Christmas spirit of the Mid Ue 
Ages. The Christmas tree remains the centre of 
all the festivities. In the light of the Christmas- 
tree candles, the children sing their sweet 
little carols and hymns. At the side of the 
Christmas tree, om, a big table is the ‘Krippen 
Spiel,” where in all simplicity snd charm the 
Nativity scene is portrayed. ere one sees 
the quaint shed and manger, with Joseph, 
the mother and the child, the shepherds 
watching their flocks by night, and the three 
kings coming from the East to bring their 
gifts and to offer their worsbiz to the new- 
born King. The figures for the ‘Krippen 
Spiel? o? course kept from year to sear, 
some of the pieces often having been inherited 
for generations. 

SomeLow, I feel more optim:stic about the 
future during this last visit into Germany 
than I have ever done before. I have falt 
the spirit of German Christianity move, ani 
believe that I can worship Cuarist with a 
German Congregation, as truly as [ ever 
could in England or America. I believe that 
Germany is the most deeply religious nation 
in Europe, or for that matter, in the world. 
The defeat in war has driven the (German 
people to a firmer trust in God. Man's 
extremity has proved to be Gods opportunity. 
The veal cultural and stable element of 
Germany is turning away from a trust in 
material forces to a new confidence in tie 
power aud availability of spiritual resources. 
Many German people confess ij woul have 
been a misfortune for Germany to hares won 
the war, but the defeat* and economic chaos 
have made “them believe more firmly then 
ever in the purposes of God for them as a 


nazion, They have the gloriously elevating 
anl religious conscionsness of divine destiny, a 
beef in a transcendent and superhuman power, 
lent to them at this time of need. The Allies 
have won the War but lost the’Peace. Germany 
afer losing the War, seems to be winning 
the Peace 
‘Came the Whisper, came the Vision, 
came the Power with the need. 
Till the soul, that is not Man’s soul, was 
lent to him to lead.’ ” 
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Tt will be best to conclude this article 
with the vision of this German Christmas. 
After all the incredibly base and cruel 
pictures of hate, which were invented on 
either side during the war, in order to 
goad men on to further madness, it is 
well to end with the Christmas message 
of peace and good will. 


Santiniketan. C. F.. ANDREWS. 


LETTERS OF AURANGZIB 


By Pror. JADUNATH SARKAR. 


[ “I would urge the superior value of education in fairly rémote history as a training in 
method. l believe that medieval history forms the best training for the young scholar. 
It is lesa hackneyed than ancient history...1tis more practical than modern history, where, 
£8 we get nearer our own age, the sources become infinitely numerous, and, as they grow 


in quantity, steadily decline in qualitative value.” 


1. Tum Most ORIGINAL SOURCES ror 
Auranazip’s HISTORY. 


N the history of mediæval India, the reign 
l of Anrangzib stands out conspicuous for 
three reasons : his was the longest reign 
cf any Mughal emperor’s, covering full 50 
years and exceeding even the reign of 
Akbar; under him the Mnghal empire 
reached its greatest extent and began also 
to break up ; and lastly the original materials 
fora history of his reign are more copious 
and varied than those existing for any other 
period of Indian history, ancient or modern. 
The factory records of the European 
traders,——English, Dutch and French, form a 
vast mass and are easily available in print or 
Ms. The purely Indian sources are not so well 
known. We shall here take no note of the 
European factory records, nor of the formal 
histories of the reign written in the Persian 
language, but turn toa still more authentic 
and valuable source. These are the Court 
oulletins and official letters, all written in 
Persian and preserved in manuscript, though 
scattered in the wildest disorder and over 
distant continents. The akhbars or news 
bulletirs of the Court or camp of the Emperor, 
which were sent to feudatory princes and pro- 


vincial viceroys By their retained agents in this 


(T. F. Tout.) | 


Fimperor’s train, are practically a unique mass 
of records, as no material of this class has been 
preserved for any other reign, except a very 
few sheets for Bahadur Shah I ( 4 days ), 
Muhammad Shah ( 20 days ) and Shah Alam 
II (3 months ), 


IL How Srormrartes Manh COLLECTIONS 
or LETTERS, 


These Court bulletins are of first-rate 
valne to the historian, no doubt, But the 
main wealth of historical information regard- 
ing Aurangzib lies in the contemporary letters 
which together with the above akhbars form 
the very raw materials or most authentic 
source for the history of his reign. The 
preservation of these letters we owe not to 
any action on the part of the Emperor, nor to 
the practice of any secretariat archive ( dar-wl- 
insha ), but to a private source, namely, the 
literary vanity of the secretaries (manshis) 
who drafted them. Each of them kept with 
himself copies of the letters which he wrote 
for his master, afterwards collected them to- 
gether in one volume, with a formal preface 
and colophon, and sent them forth into the 
world ; I mean, he allowed others to read and 
take copies of them, as printing was unknown 
in India in those days. Sometimes this “publi- 
cation” of the letter-book was the result of 
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the pious care of the late Secretary's sol. or 
devoted friend, as the best literary monument 
to the learning of the deceased. Once the 


volume got into publication, its contents were. 


picked out and included- in -miscellaneous 
collections of letters and in text-books on the 
art of letter-writing (as examples ). In this 
way some letters have been saved, though the 
“volumes” of which they originally formed 
parts have disappeared. Many isolated letters 
of historical importance which were never 
„included in any collection ( because not 
written by the same man, or because not 
numerous enough to form a volume ) have 
escaped destruction by being incorporated in 
such general collections of select letters. 
These letter-books were put together and 
x ; Woke ae O E 
published” for literary and not historical 
purposes. The munshis had not the future 
historian of the Mughal empire before their 
mind’s eye, but the polished society of their 
own days. ‘Their aim was not to leave histori- 
cal records for posterity, but to show their 
own mastery of style and to set models of 


composition before students of rhetoric and 


epistolary prose. Some of the clerks even 
preserved and collected together the official 
and private letters of their own composition 
for the instruction of their sons and grand- 
sons in the hereditary profession. Practically 
every one of the munshis could also write 
Persian verses and epigrams in which the 
date of an event was yielded by the total 
numerical value of the Arabic letters con- 
tained in the significant phrase or sentence, 
as calculated by the rules of abjad. 

Some of the later collections are professed 
text-books illustrating the art of the writer, 
Lhey begin with an eulogy of the pen or of 
the art of letter-writing (insha ) in verse and 
florid prose, followed by a discourse on the 
mythical origin and development of the 
alphabet, the various known styles of penman- 
ship and their founders ; then come the letters 
forming ethe body of illustrations. Such 
letter-books, however, belonged to a decadent 
age, when the Court had ceased to make 
history. 


TU. Tus Hinpu Monsins Anp Tuer 
Work. 


From the middle of the 17th century cn- 
wards most of the munshis were Hindus, a id 
their proportion rapidly increased. The 
Hindus had made a monopoly of the lower 
ranks of the revenue department ( diwani ) 
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from loug before the time of Todar Mul 
( Akbar’s revenue minister ), probabiy rom 
the very dawn of Muslim rule in Irdia. 
Todai Mal’s order to have ali their papers 
written in Persian, (instead of one se. in 
Persian and a duplicate set in Hindi, as 


under Sher Shah), compelled all the 
Hind. officials of State to master the 
Persian language, and the effect of bhis 


change became manifest in the next centary, 
when the Hindus filled the accounts dapart- 
ment i hisab ) of the State and even ros+ to 
be deputies and “office superintenderts” 
( naib and pesh-dasts ) to the heads of many 
departments. Most of the nobles and even 
princes in the late 17th century engazed 
Hindu menshis to write their Persian lett srs. 
The docile abstemious hardworking and clever 
Hindu d:d the work well and cheaply, A 
Persia-boru or Persia-trained Muslim clerk 
would have been cleverer and would have 
written a purer idiom, but he was too co tly 
a luxury in India, and the supply of such men 
from the Persian home-land was dried uy at 
its source by the political disorders in that 
country at the close of the 17th century. 
Indian Muhammadans, as a rule, were an- 
satisfa2tozy for clerical work. 

The earliest Hindu munshi of note kncwn 
to me was Chandrabhan (poetical nime 
“Brahman” ), a protege of Shah Jahcn’s 
wazir Sadullah Khan, who has left works in 
elegant prose and conventional verse besides 
some letters of little historical value. 3ut 
from the middle of the 17th century onwards, 
Hiudu clerks rapidly multiplied under most 
nobles, till at lust in the 18th century a Hindu 
rose te be Secretary (Mir Munshi) to che 
Emperor Muhammad Shah,—I mean Anand 
Ram (poetically, Mukhlis. ) 

The clerks and other office subordin: tes 
of the Mughal empire, both Hindu ind 
Muhammadan, formed a brotherhood und 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy and 
mutual aid, giving feasts and dances to e.ch 
other, as we learn from the memoirs of 
Bhimsen. In addition to the tie of service in 
the same department, they were also united 
in a brotherhood by their love of Sufi ph lo- 
sophy, which formed the common meetiig- 
ground fcr the Persian-cullured official cless- 
es of India in the 17th and more especiclly 
in the 18ta century. ‘heir letter-books of en 
eud with a collection of Sufistic verses of hu 
munsh?’?s swn composition or kis favourite 
author's. 


' 
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IV. How rau OsriciaL Luvrers WERE 
Written, 

As regards the style of official correspon- 
dence, namely letters from the Emperor and 
despatches and petitions to him, it was highly 
ornate, prolix, redundant like a legal deed, 
ard superlatively superlative as regards the 
use of epithets. They all felt bound to follow 
the vicious style used by Abul Fazl in his 
lesters written on behalf of Akbar. In addi- 
t.on to having this bad model, the mnshis 
were also fettered by official convention which 
xed the epithets for the princes and high 
cficers beforehand,—sometimes running to 
six lines of foolscap folio in the case of a rul- 
iag sovereign, and three lines for a minister, 
Al official letters had to follow a set form, 
like the “I beg most respectfully to state” 
md “I have the honour to be your most obe- 
cient servant” of our own days,—at the begin- 
Ling and the end, and also in introducing 
particular topics or communicating orders 
of a particular kind, Thus, taking a trans- 
cript of a fully drafted letter (other than the 
tair copy actually sent to the addressee) was a 
wearisome labour, to shorten which the 
“editor” or!copyist has, in some MSS, dropped 
ell the long-drawn-out and flowery non-sense 
at the beginning and started with mi-rasanad- 
Ic, or ‘submits that—.’ 

The official entitlature was a very formal 
iLing in the 17th century. The different 
epithets to be used in addressing or referring 
te different people, from the Emperor down 
to ordinary captains and petty civil officers 
were all fixed beforehand and entered in the 
olice manual (dastur-ul-aml). They were 
from time to time changed by superior order, 
dae notice being given to the clerks. It 
“ould have been the height of impropriety 
to mention the “Shadow of God” or his sons* 
ay name, (and ina more decadent age even 
she grand wazir). They were each designat- 
ed in life as the Khalifa and the Shadow of 
trod, and after death by a known title, which 
zequired interpretation for later ages. ‘Thus 
Eabur, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan, Aurangzib and Bahadur Shah I. were 
saspectively remembered only as* Firdaus- 


-* Ag for the Emperors daughters and wives, 
saey were ethereal beings and could be referred 
to only very vaguelysas “the concealed one under 
sae veil of chastity” “the Rabia of the age”, “one 
we ie behind? the screen of pomp and majes- 
ty? &e. 
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makani, Jinnat-ashyant, Arsh-ashyani, Jinnat 
makani, Ala Hazrat Firdaus-ashyant, Khuld- 
makan and Khuld-manzil,—all these phrases 
meaning “Seated in heaven.” Living princes 
were similarly designated by conventional but 
special titles, such as Shah-i-buland-iqhal for 
Dara Shukoh, Mihir-pur-i-khilafat for, Shah 
Alam, Shah-i-Alijah for Muhammad Azam, &c. 
Jaharara, after her death, was to be mention- 
ed only under the title of “The spiritual 
Mistress of the Age”. Prince Muhammed 
Akbar, after his rebellion and flight to the 
enemies of the empire, was ordered to be 
referred to at Court and in all official papers 
as ‘the Rebel’ ( Baghi), and sometimes as 
Akbar-i-abtar (Akbar meaning ‘the greatest 
and Abtar ‘the worst’) ! 

No official letter either to or from the 
Emperor or a prince was ever signed; all were 
sealeé,—even a letter written by a humble 
official. i 

A. farman, in addition to bearing the 
imperial seal on the top, bore the wazir’s seal 
below, and, in the case of a land-grant treaty 
or special favour, had the Emperor’s palm 
( Panjah) dipped in vermilion impressed on 
it. (A rubber representation of the palm 
used to be carried about in a bag suspended 
from the coat under the right armpit.) The 
princes, when serving as provincial governors, 
acted in the same way. When the fair copy 
of a letter or order was approved by the Em- 
peror (or prince ), he wrote after the last word 
of the last line (or a little below it) the 
letter sad* ( abbreviation for sahih or ‘correct’), 
as a written token of his approval. Often the 
Emperor (or prince) added a few lines in 
his own hand at the top of the letter as a 
proof of the genuineness of the letter or as 
a spezial mark of honour to the person ad- 
dressed; these contained some commonplace 
statement or an injunction to obey the order 
promptly, but the material communication 
was embodied only in the letter drafted by 


e 

* In some farmans that I have seen the sad 
is very thick, but is not usually completed, be- 
cause only the ellipse forming the first part of the 
letter is given, but not the semi-circle forming 
its tail. The technical ofticial expression for the 
Emperors final approval was “the letter or 
order reached the sad.” An old Bengali zamindar 
used to write on his letters to his agents and 
tenaxts not his name but only the word Shri- 
Nahih followed by an ornate flourish of the pen 
like the tail of a snake. This practice was a 
legacy of the Mughal empire. 
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the munshi and copied by a beautifu: writer 
(khushnavis) of the Secretariat. Such im- 
perial additions are separately given in the 
Adab-i-Alamgiri. 

In official letters the name (č. e., the con- 
ventional title ) of the Emperor (or prince) 
was taken out of its context in the body of 
the letter and written at the top of the sheet 
asaimark of honour, exactly as Hindus do with 
the name of a god or goddess to whose puja 
they are issuing invitations. The exact 
position of the “elevated” word in the sen- 
tence was indicated by leaving a blanx space 
in the body of the letter ! 

When an official letter reached the ad- 
dressee, his secretary wrote the date of arrival 
aud reading of it on the back with the words 
“arg dida shud.” Farmans granting lands or 
favours were always issued as the resulf of 
suit paid toa minister or other favorrite at 
Court Yor influencing the Emperor, and the 
name of such ‘intermediary’ was entered on 
the back of the farman by means of the word 
rasalatun (‘through the medium of’), In this 
connection, I must cite the parallel practice 
of ancient Hindu inscriptions of land-grants 
giving the name of the intermediary (dutak ) 
at the conclusion. 

The grand ceremony which the addressee 
had to hold to receive ah imperial jarman, 
advancing many miles to welcome it, and 
then placing it on his head and rubbing it 
against his eyes, need not be described here.* 


V. Cuasses or LETTERS AND Tour NAMES: 


The official letters of the Mughal empire 
fell into several classes, each with its dis- 
tinctive name. They were— 

(i) Farman, shuka, ahkan (plural noun 
wrongly used for the singular; or was it a 
case of pluralis majestatis ?), and, in the case 
of only one later collection of Aurangzib’s 
lettérs,ramz-wa-tshara, These names meant 
any letter written by the Emperor direstly or 
in hiseown person, to any other Be 
whether prince of the blood, subject, + or 
foreign sovereign. (Ruqa is a vulgar modern 
name, which was never officially used.) 

(ii) Nishan or a letter from a prince of 


Some vassal kings: of the Mughal empire 
( especially in the Deccan ) built a mansion 
called Farman-bari, six or eight miles outside 
their capital, where they went to receive all 
farmans the coming of which was always 
intimated to them beforehand.. 
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the blocd imperial to any one except the 
Emperor. 

(ii) Arzdaxlt (contraction apa a letter 
from all subjects to the Emperor or a prince 
and alsofrom a prince to the Emperor. A 
despatch of victory was technically called 
Fath-nama. 

(iv) Hasb-al-hukbm, (i. e., “By Order”), a 
letter written by a minister in kis own person 
but under- the Emperor’s directions and 
conveying his orders. 

(v) Ahkam and ramz (plural, rumuz). 
These terms should be confined zo the uotes of 
points aad poetical and scriptural quctatious 
dictased Ly the Emperor to his Secretary as 
materials for the official letters to be drafted 
in full in the conventional form afterwards. 
For Aurangzib’s closing years these notes 
have been preserved but not the full letters, 

(vi) Sanad, a letter of appointment. 
But the term farman was used in appointing 
vicerovs 

(vil) Parwana, au administrative Order 
or ruling to a subordinate cfficial, usually the 
resul; of a suit at Court. 

(viii) Dastak, a short oficial ar or 
permit, mostly for the transit of goods or tne 
admissicn of a person to the camp or court. 

(ix) Ruga, a private lester, or one 
between friend and friend. 

[Matzar is not included here, as it was 
mnere.y & ‘law report,’ giving the result of < 
local investigation into a land dispute or 
criminal charge, with the names of the per- 
sons present (as jurors anc witnesses to fact) 
and a summary of the evidence. Numerous 
examples of ıt from Makarasatra are given 
by Rajwade. | 

A typical letter-book of the munshi of a 
prince or noble contained letters arranged in 
the following order : 

From his master to the Empercr* (with his 
replies in some cases) 
princes 

f ministers and other 
P high officials and his 
ow: official subordi- 
nates. 

his friends, relatives 
and estate agents and 
waril at Court. 


* Some of the letters were written in cypl cr 
(called murmuz in „Persian and Anka- -pallavi in 
Hindi). Examples of them (deecded) we gison 
in the ddab-i-Alamgiri and thè Hejt Anjumen. 
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From the munshi to the above four classes 
(a) on his master’s behalf, 7. e., letters of the 
type (but not style) of Husb-ul-hukms, and 
ro) on, his (munshv’s) own behalf. 

[Of course there could be no hasb-ul-hukm 
addressed by a munshi to an Emperor or 
prnce. ] 

From the munshi to his own relatives. 
“These are mostly worthless. | 

From the munshi to other munshis and 
poets,—in florid prose or verse, with a mini- 
mtm of thought or factand a maximum of 
werds,—meaut simply to show off his mastery 
of style and rhetoric (auushiana) ! 

In the decadent 18th century, many letter- 
collections contain towards the end “model 
Zetters” and “blank forms” of letters appro- 
priate to particular occasions, such as congra- 
tulating an Emperor or Nawab on his 
accession, birthday, victory, birth of a son, 
or the Id festivity—or to be addressed to a 
person on his appointment to an office or 
~yromotion, victory, the birth or marriage of 
as son, Jd congratulations, condolence in 
bereavement (interspersed with familiar quota- 
{ios in verse, and with the name and rela- 
tion of the bridegroom or the deceased person 
to be inserted in the blank spaces at the 
rime of use). Also, blank forms of letters of 
appointment to various posts with charges 
cs to their duties, are given. Nigarnama-i- 
Muashiand Jnsha-t-Harkarn are examples of 
this kind. ‘Chere is often a list of entitlature 
and of correct forms of address for different 
ranks and offices, at the end. 

VL Exrant Lerryrs or Auranuzip Dyseripep 


But what about the letters from an Em- 
peror ? These could be preserved collectively 
on.y in the letter-books of his secretaries. 

Aurangzib’s earliest munshi was Abul Fath 
( surnamed Qabil Khan ), who ‘served his 
master from the age of 14 to 40, and after 
spoiling his eye-sight by hard work at 
writing ever since his boyhood, retired in 
June 1659 and died in May 1662. He has 
lef5 behind him a volume of 616 letters 
covering the eventful period 1650 to 1658. 
Al. these are full drafts. His priceless 
work, entitled <Adub-i-Alamgir: was after- 
wards supplemented by the incorporation 
cf 146 letters written for Prince Akbar by 
cnother scribe ( Sadiq ) in 1679 and 1680. 
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For the closing years of Aurangzib’s 
reign ( 1702-1707) we have three letter- 
books of his last munshi, Inayetullah Khan. 
But these, unlike the Adab, contain only 
“notes dictated for letters to be drafted,” 
i. e, condensed letters. They are named 
Kalimat-i-Taiyyibat (hints for 676 letters ), 
Ahkam-i-Alamgirt (610 pages of 15 lines 
each, about 2 letters per page ), Kalimal- 
i-durangzib (379 pages of 14 lines each, 
about 600 letters in the volume ). There is 
some overlapping between the first and the last 
of these three, but the first is the earlier 
aud more authoritative. But during the 
period of 43 years (1659-1701 ) intervening 
between Qabil Khan and Inayetullah, no 
imperial secretary’s collected letters have 
Leen preserved. Stray letters from Aurang- 
zib written during this interval have been 
found in fairly large numbers and very many 
more letters written to him or to his Sfticers 
are extant for this “dark age” of his 
reign. A 
The imperial farmans granting land or 
stipends to persons or rights to traders were, 
from the nature-of the case, isolated docu- 
ments and were never collected together. 
Examples of them are constantly cropping 
up in India,—among the descendants of the 
original donees, privates MS collectors, curio- 
dealers, and in museums, They are marked by 
a monetoneus uniformity of style and contents 
and give us very little history, Forged grants 
of this period often come bo notice, ` 

The letters from Aurangzib after his 
accession are not so rich in historical in- 
formation as the despatches written ¿o him 
by his sons. and officers. As he was 
personally present in many important 
expeditions, there was no occasion for any 
official despatch to be written describing 
them, and hence we lack this primary source 
of information about them and cannot get, 
with vegard to many events of his reign 
( where he was personally present’), the 
copious and true details which an official gives 
of his own exploits in his report to the 

` Emperor. Aurangzib’s letters ( or ‘hints’ ) 
during the last six years of his reign are, 
however, of supreme value as showing the man 

_ without disguise—his character, tastes, policy 
and familiar failings. 
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“The Hindu” Annual Supplement. 


This well-known annual publication made 
its appearance punctually. Its contents are 
varied, interesting and instructive, as will 
appear from the list given below :— 

The Events of the Year; To My Friends in 
India, by Mr. George Lansbury, m. r, ; India Old 
and New, by Mr. Erie Hammond ; British Poli- 
tical Parties, by Miss Helena Normanton ; The 
Work .before Us, by. Mi. K. Natarajan ; The 
Civil Service in Transition, by Mr. J. C. Molony, 
1.¢.8.; The Working of the Central Legislature, 
by Mz, eT. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, M. Dn. A; Dyar- 
chy at Work, by Mr. C. R. Reddi, M. t. 0; 
The Provinces under the Reform Act, by Mr. 
T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar, M. u. ci; Judical 
Reform in India, by Mr. Alfred Sabonadiere, 
L © s. (Retd.); Indian Students Abroad, by 
Sir Thomas Arnold ; Parties in the Legislature, 
by Mr. M. K. Reddi. m. 1. A. ; Indian Overseas, 


By Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, M. L. C. ; ° 


Post Graduate Studies, By Dr. John Mathai, 
B. Litt, D. Se. ; University Reform, by Prof. 
K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar, m. A; The Uni- 
versity and the City, by Mr. R Dann, 1. C. 8; 
The Non-Brahmin Outbreak, by Prof K. Sun- 
. dararama Ayyar, M. A.; A Rational Creed, by 

Mr. Fredrick Grubb ; Indian Whispering Galle- 
ries, by Prof. C. V. Raman; Religion and Life, 
hy Rev. H. A. Popley ; Indianize India, by Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswami Nastri, B A, B Imm; Indian 
Agriculture, by “Linnæus”. ` 


mmea 


“Swarajya” Annual Supplement. 


The annual supplement of Swarajya, 1922, 
is aspecial Congress number. It is copiously 
illustrated. Besides articles on political and 
other topics, it contains a poem, a play and 
some short stories. It furnishes stimulating 
and interesting reading, as the “contents” 
quoted below will show :— 


The New Policy—C. Rajagopalachari ; Swa- 
raj—Its Character—K. M. Panikkar; Swaraj 
and Swarajya—B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya ; Wan- 
ted—A Congress of Peasants and Workers—D. 
Chaman Lall; Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha— 
Hilda M. Housin ; The Meaning of Swaraj—aA. 
T. Gidwani; The Death-Dance ( A Poem )— 


Harindranath Chattopadhyaya; Big Game (a 
Short Story)—A. E. Coppard; An Appeal from 
France—Jacques de Waldam ; Ireland and India 
—P. O. Sullivan ; The Irish Renaissance—James 
H. Cousirs ; The General Election : (a Review) 
—An Haglish Publicist; Laila (a Short Story) 
—Sunalini Rajam; The Disability of James 
Nicholson (a Play)-—Evic Dickinson; Suffering 
Leads to Vietory—Ruby E. Watson; American 
Attitude towards Gandhi and India—DBlanche 
Watson; The Nations Youth-——T. L, Vaswani ; 
A Study in Dyarchy—C. R. Redäy ; An Anci- 
ent Ideal of Citizenship—Rev. H. A. Popler : 
Trade oni Industry in 1922—Chandulal M. Kot- 
hari; Indians in British Colonies—D. M. Mani- 
lal; To India—Ruby E. Watson; Rise of 
Nationalism in Burma—Bernard Houghton ; The 
Khaddar Movement-—The Secretary, the Khad- 
dar Information Bureau, Bombay; National 
Educazior—V. V. S. Iyer; Mulshi Peta Satya- 
rah Movement—G. N., Kanitkar; The Akali 
E V; Denationalization—C. F. An- 
drews ; Tribute (A Short Story)—A. E. Cop- 
pard; Thirukkazhukkunram—P. V. Jagadisa 
Ayyar; Our Patriot Gandhi and the Only 
Peace ‘Two Poems)—Ruby F. Watson; The 
Origin of the Kshatriyas—H. Sankaran Unni, 


— 


Postal and R, M.S. Associations. 


Lalour informs its readers that 


“Tha total number of members on the rolls 
of all the Postal and R. M. 5. Associations in 
India and Burma taken together would be some- 
thing like 30,000 on a rough estimate. The 
result is not altogether disappointing considering 
that most of the associations have come into 
existence only in course of the past three years 
or so. Butthe result is not quite satisfactory 
either, considering that the total number of 
employees inthe Post Office and R. M.S. is 
considerably over alac. The associations have 
so far been able to enlist only about 25 per cent 
of the- staff and 75 percent are still standing 
ont, Isis no use blinking over this unpleasant 
fact. The suicidal indifference of the majority 
of the employees has beén seriously hampering 
the grewth and progress of the associations and 
it is time that we must eadeayour manfully to 
meet the situation. How is it that so many of 
our brothers in the service aré yet so callous ? 
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taey should enroll as members at once, other- 
wise we should consider that all that we have 
written has been a cry in the wilderness. 
What we expect, however, of our readers is not 
orly that they should themselves be enthused 
w.th the association spirit but also that they 
scould enthuse others. We look upon each 
reader as a torch-bearer in this sacred cause and 
€epend on him for the dissemination among his 
fallow workers ‘of the principles inculcated 
tnrough the columns of this journal.” 


As no improvement can take place, 
without combination and publicity, all postal 
and R. M. S. employees should certainly join 
the associations of these services, 


“Buddha Left No Successor.” 
The Mahabodhi and the United Buddhist 


Vorld (the name should be shortened ) 
states that 


“The Lord Buddha left no Successor. This 
He’ has plainly said to His Disciples when He 
ustered His last discourse. The Dharma that 
tLe Tathagata taught that shall be your Teacher, 
the Blessed Qne ‘said. The Arhats never had 
looked to a successor. The Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sangha form the Trinity of the Buddhist 
Taith. The Buddhist has strictly followed since 
Eis parinirvana in not appointing a Successor 
to the Buddha. There can be no Successor to 
£ Buddha except a Buddba, and no Buddha lives 
a retired solitary life in the Himalayas. He 
lives among men, and teaches the Doctrine to 
gods and men. He does not work -through 
the mediumship of women, who follow now 
this teacher, now another. In the Gopaka 
woggallana sutta, Majjhima nikaya, the Bra- 
aman Moggallana asked Ananda whether the 
disciples think of electing a Successor to the 
=uddha who had just then entered’ parinirvana, 
and the answer was the Dharma is our Teacher, 
„aere shall be no Successar appointed to take 
ne place of the Tathagata.” 





Vegetable Oil as Motor Fuel. 


We read in The Mysore Economic Journal : 


“The extremely high cost of transportation 
af motor spirit into the interior of the Belgian 
congo, largely due to tsetse flies, which make it 
-mpracticable to use animals for transporting 
zoods and necessitate the use of native porters, 
led the Belgian Colonial Ministry to organize a 
trial of road tractors*using palm oil as fuel. The 
results of these trials, according to the official 
United States “Commerce Repor ts, ” have opened 
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up vast prospects for the development of Central 
Africa, and may be summarized as follows :— 
Palm oil, when used as sole fuel in semi-Diesel 
two or four cycle engines, gave full satisfaction. 
The engines ran normally, and the power 
developed is equal to, if not greater than that 
obtained with kerosene. N othing was noted that 
suggested possible difficulties in using palm oil in 
these engines. Starting up, without motor spirit 
injection, is good, and ‘there is no carbonization. 
One large firm, which hold diamond and rubber 
concessions, possesses three tractors that ruñ on 
palm oil and have ordered two more, very satis- 
factory service being rendered by those which 
have been in operation. These tests would 
indicate, then that vegetable oils, which are so 
abundant and cheap in the tropics, can replace 
other, fuels for semi-Diesel engines.” 





Tea-Seed Oil, 


The same journal culls the information 
from an U. S. A. Department of Agriculture 
bulletin that 


“The best grades of tea-seed oil are used to 
some extent for food purposes in China and have 
been found as an adulterant of cabbage oil. The 
Chinese use poorer grades for burning and for 
soap-making. That used in the tests here report- 
ed was acommercial product of a pale yellow 
colour and bland flavour.” 

“For purpose of general comparison the re- 
sults of the experiments on the digestibility of 
oils and fats worked out-as follows.—Codliver 
Oil 97. 7 per cent, Java-almond Oil 97-0 per cent, 
Tea seed Oil 91.2 per cent, Water-melon-seed Oil 
94.8 per cent and Deer-fat 81.7 per cent.” 


Large quantities of tea are produced in 
India. Are tea-seeds put to any use here ? 
Will any reader who knows kindly supply the 
information ? 


The Law of Sedition. 


Writing on the law of sedition .in Bharat- 
Sebar, the monthly journal published for the 
a India Conference of Indian SAADE 

. R. O. Raha observes :— 


eae Reforms have aimed at Rovian the 
occidental party system of Government here. If 
this scheme is to work at all, itis evident that 
the same facilities for bringing the Executive 
into contempt and disaffection ought to be afford- 
ed to those ont of power as exist in England. 
Unless this is done, the Reforms must die ” still- 
born. This therefore makes the offending clause 
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in sec. 124A I. P. ©. imperative. A quasi- 
responsible system of Government having been 


conceded, it is not cricket, the Englishman’s 


favourite game, to shut up your opponents in jail 
when théy apply to the constituency and the 


voter and cry to secure their support against 


those in power with a view to having the 
majority with them hext time.’ This has not 
éven’ the merit of-being intelligent, for how can 
it be an offence to bring the existing political 
system “into contempt and disaffection, when the 
Reforms: scheme’lias been admitted even by its 
authors to be a half-way house and in its nature 
is transitory ? Can it honestly be held to be an 
offence to detach the affection of people from 
what is manifestly evanescent ? 

“In cofclusion one of two courses is possible. 
Maintain the law of sedition as it stands and end 
all pretence of responsible Government, or else 
if responsible Government is to be developed, 
away with the offending clause. It has already 
wrought enough mischief. It is, as this brief 
criticism of it indicates, after all but another of 
the repressive sections of the Code, so dear to the 
heart of the Executive. Its continuance along 
with schemes of responsible Government must 
only reduce the latter to impotence and diminish 
still more the fast-waning trust, in and respect 
for, the Government in. the land.” 


Tho Official and the Non-official 
“Angle of Vision.” 


Mr. St. Nihal -Singh asks in The Indian 
Review whether. the “angle of vision” of 
Anglo-Indian ( old style ) officials: and non- 
officials in India has changed. As regards 
the officials his answer-is not very favourable. 


“When I was in India. during 1910-11 the 
numberof Indians under whom British “Civi- 
lians”? were serving could be counted upon the 
fingers of two hands. Now their number has 
greatly increased. It is not at all uncommon, 
in these days, to see an Indian Executive 
Councillor or Minister, or even an Indian 
“Indian Civilian”, with a whole ‘hierarchy of 
Britons taking orders from him. The same sort 
of thing has happened in the industrial and 
commercial world ; the number of Europeans and. 
Americans employed by Indians. has' greatly. 
increased, ` i : 

“Some of the Indian political ‘chiefs’ tell as 
that they find the British officials serving under 
them very “loyal,” and one or two have even said’ 
that their relations with their British “colleagues” 
are “quite pleasant.” Others have let me infer 
from incidents which they have related to me, or, 
in a few instances, have candidly told me, that 
their “subordinates” are’ subordinates in name 
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only, and that so long as the “Imperial” Services’ 
remain outside the control of the legislatures, as. 
they now are, nothing else can be expected. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Madhusudan Das, of Behar, had 
the courage to make a statement to that effect in 
open ‘Parliament. ` | San es 

“From the British themselves I have had all 
sorts of statements. Some have said that they 
tind their Indian political ‘chiefs’ very ‘consider- 
ate, ard that they get on with them ‘quite all 
right.” Others have declared, on the contrary, 
that the Indian Executive Councillors andi 
especially the Indian Ministers, follow a policy 
of ‘pin pricking’ the Europeans who have the 
misfortune to be serving under them.” 

As for the European _non-officials, 

I have found that there are a good many 
Britons in India who feel that the. times have 
changed, and that they mast change with the’ 
times—who are convinced that the opportunity 
for “ruling” in thé old sense of the term is gone, 
never to return, ind that tke only opportunity 
which remains for them is to help India to be 
self-suficing ; but there: is hardly one among 
them who. is not swayed, in many cases sub- 
consciously but none-the-less powerfully, by an 
overweening sense of self-importance—by an 
exaggerated egotism—and a relatively low 
opinion of Indian ability and character. I have 
further found that’ a’ large ‘number of Britons, 
whatever they may profess to the contrary, have 
hardly moved with the times, and their angle of 
vision is still the point of viaw of persons who 
are determined to rule as long as they possibly 
can, and who are equally determined to resist 
any movement which will resalt in making them 


“serve.” Iam amazed at tke largeness of the 
number of persons belonging to the second 
category. 


. 


Comparing, the British traders whom I have 
met” during recent months with those I met 
during my visit over a decade ago, I find a 
tremendous difference. Their manner has altered 
and not only their manner, brt also their mental 
outlook—and the change has been infinitely for 
the better. 

The British merchant feels now that the only 
way in which he can carry on in India is to make 
friends with her people.. Aloofness is, therfore, 
yielding to'a policy of conciliation, and, in some 
cases, & feeling of genuine friendship is springing 
up, through co-operation of one kind or another. 

In conclusion, he asks. why-is there less 
“die-hardism” among the non-official Britons 
in India than among the British officials ? 

The reply, I think, ‘is obvious. Whereas the 
official has not the least stake in India, and can 
to-morrow pick up his proportionate pension, 
fixed, to my mind, on aremarkably generous scale 
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and shake the dust of India from his feet, the 
non-official Briton, who has sunk a great deal of 


capital in our country, cannot run away over-, 


night. ` Furthermore, whereas the British official 
knows that Indianisation, no matter how much 
he may try to resist it, is inevitable, and that in 
future the opportunities for making careersin the 
Indian Public Services open to the British youth 
will become more and more scarce, the future is 
wizh the industrialists and commercialists—both 
Indian and British. Hence the comparatively 
small change in the angle of vision of the British 


offcial as compared with that of the British trader. 


and hence, also, my hope that as time passes, 
and fewer callow youths come from Britdin to 
acquire, at our expense, official experience—and 
imbued with the spirit to dominate over’ us—the 
Indo-British relations will improve. 


By the.by, may we suggest to Mr, Singh 


that lie should make a present to Mr. GA. 


Natesan of a half-tone block of his most 
recent portrait that he may not be mis- 
represented by some medieval photograph ? 





Against Gambling on the 
Race Course. 


Indian nationalist editors are undoubtedly 
speculators of a sort, and they lead a 
precarious life, too, thanks to the Indian 
Penal Code and its numerous little brothers 
and cousins. But they are not all gamblers, 
though many encourage gambling: by publish- 
ing.racing.news and “tips” and thus become 
responsible for the ruin of many a family. 
The editor of Hvery Mans Review bewails and 
condemns this gambling mania. 


“The other day, as- I. was driving past the 
Guindy Race-course, I saw thousands of motor 
cars and other conveyances, and seas of human 
head.’ It seemed half Madras was there, and the 
other half also, perhaps. I then recollected it 
was Saturday afternoon and it was not only 
Madras that was persent there—the upper ten 
and the lower ten thousands as well—but all 
Madras. Presidency was in all likelihood repre- 
sented there, solicitously brought thither at rates 
of reduced fare by kindly railway administra- 
tions. “Yes, all that eager, excited-congregation 
of humanity . was there as’ one.man to watch 
horse-flesh being galloped at break-neck pace and 
not merely for that-but to bet and gamble and 
lose lakhs of rupees in the eternal hope to win. 
I have no quarrel with horse-racing. or. the 
Englishman’s addiction to. it but it grieved me 
very much to. contemplate how many Indians, 
especially. young men, to-day at Madras, have 
, been, seized „by this. new spirit of gambling, 
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which, thanks to their Excellencies, imported by 
them from Bombay or elsewhere, has spread like 
wild-fire in meek Madras. Itis a matter for 
significant comment that the English legislators 
who codified the Law of Contracts for India had 
a soft corner in their hearts for horse-flesh and 
the gambling on it and exempted it specially 
from tLe operation of the illegality of betting 
and gambling as a whole. ldo feel a deep 
concern when I see that the new spirit of gambl- 
ing has like a fever seized the young-people’s 
whole being and threatened—even after the 
weekly attacks of high temperature—to become 
chronic, taking deep root in the soul. They are 
all being utterly demoralised. The leaders have 
been silent, the newspapers have been mum, Is 
there mo voice in the country to be raised to 
protest against the spread of this grave evil ? 
‘The imbedding deep in human character and the 
individual and national outlook on life, of the 
central moral principle of no gains without pains 
and of the universal law of cause and effect in 
human destiny, is of paramount importante and 
there can, be little doubt that these gambling 
fevers are calculated to shatter the constitution 
of that moral basis. The evil is great.The dan- 
ger is imminent. What are we going to do ? 

. “Are we merely going to sit still doing 
nothing but looking on coolly and with the usual 
‘philosophic’ resignation ?” 





Complaints against Railway Officials. 
Regarding the usual complaints against 


railway officials, the G. I. P. Union Monthly 
writes :. ; 


“These are the main charges of which the 
Railway servants are accused by the general 
public, incivility, receipts of irregular gratifica- 
tion and. committal of thefts. We have once 
observed that there is bound to be exaggeration 
in this onesided picture and even those who are 
guilty are not to be subjected to severe condemna- 
tion. Their economic condition is so deplorable 
that nothing better could ordinarily be expected 
from average men. These extenuating circum- 
stances, however can never justify an unpardon- 
able moral delinquency. An earnest effof should 
therefore. be made to look into their causes and 
remove them with unfailing . courage. We must 
cultivate sympathy for the Indian public. We 
must remember that we are children of the same 
Mother, we are bound up together for ever by 
earthly ‘ties, our interests are identical and by 
creating hatred in others we degrade ourselves 
and ruin our own cause. We must constantly 
keep Lefore our mind’s eye the stern reality that 
the economic condition of the vast majority in 
this country is simply lamentable and by trying 
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to deprive the poor by unfair means of their hard 
-earned wealth we commit an offence which the 
just and benign Providence can never condone. 
Above all we must engrave on our hearts the 
priceless dictum of the late Swami Vivekananda, 
the Patriot Saint of modern India that : 
“Tyranny and Slavery are the obverse and 
reverse of the same coin.” a 


_ Adult Education. 


“A student of Social Work” contributes to 
The Young Men of India a valuable and 
informative article on the place of the 
voluntary agencies and the local education 
authorities in the education of the adult in 
England. As only a very small beginning in 
adult education has ‘been made in a few 
places in India, this article should prove 
helpftl to our voluntary workers.: In the 
opinion of the writer, 


“One of the greatest contributions of the pre- 
sent century in the field of education is the 
enunciation of the principle that education does 
not only cover the period of childhood and 
adolescence, but the whole life of man. And 
the Adult Education Committee, appointed by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction in England, laid 
down in their report of 1919 that it is the duty 


of the State to provide all facilities for the- 


education of the adult, But they caution against 
any interference by the State in regard to the 
courses.of studies and the internal managemént 
of the classes, which will only result in the 
establishment of a paternal democracy, ill-suited 
to individual growth through one’s own 7reedom. 
Classes for. adults can prosper only with the 
co-operation of voluntary associations in the 
work. The State, the University and the L.B.As. 
(Local Education Authorities) can supply the 
machinery, the finance, and the equipments, 
but they cannot force grown-up men to study. 
To make the adult institutions living and pulsat- 
ing with a life of their own, it is essential that 
responsibility for conducting them should lie 
with tle voluntary associations. By their close 
contact with the workman in their neighbcurhoods 
they alone know their educational demands and 
the workman’ will respond unreservedly only to 
them. To preparé the field for organizing lectures 
aud classes, to arrange inter-branch rallies, to 
conduct weekend and holiday schools, the volun- 
tary associations are eminently fitted. Clubs and 
recreational flourish under their auspices. 
Especially in conducting educational work for 
young adults, they form a necessary agency.” 


Aekinnmnbitie 


‘article, ‘to be continued’, on the 
‘of Englishmen.- He holds, . 


The Distrust of Englishmen. 


To the quarterly Hindistan Review, which 
is well got-up and isa credit’‘to Indian 
Periodical publications s regatds its con- 
tents, Mr. Alfred Nundy contributes - an 
distrust 


“That Indians distrust the English is a fact 
which it would be idle to disguise.’ No indivi- 
dual more loyal to British rule can be found than 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyar, who writing in The 
Nineteenth ‘Century and After has emphasized 
fa complete loss of ‘faith in the ‘minds of large 
sections. of the people in the sincerity of the 
declarations and promise of the Government 
‘and their sense of justice?” The Rt. Hon'ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, at the farewell banquet given 
to’ him by the Viceroy, previous to his departure 
for his Colonial trip as India’s representative, 
has stated: ‘We have never seen in the country 
such a wreck of hope and faith in the Govern- 
ment of the day. I say this in all solemnity. 
We have never seen such a total wreck of faith 
by the people as to-day.’ And he implored the 
English to strive to the utmost to regain public 
confidence. But within three months a further 
shock was given to this confidence from a most 
unexpected quarter. In speaking in the House 
of Commons onthe present and future prospects 
of the Indian Civil Service the Prime Minister 
made some notable utterances. With reference 
to the Constitutional “Reforms introduced in 
India, he: described them as ‘in the nature of an 
experiment, to be treated as an experiment, a 
great and important experiment but still an 
experiment.’ As regards tie Indian Civil Ser- 
vice he said he could see no period when they 
could be dispensed with-and that they consti- 
tuted tke ‘steel frame’ of the whole structure 
without which it would collapse. And he held 
out a veiled threat that in case the non-co-opera- 
tors were returned to the next’ Councils and 
tried to act ina manner detrimental to Britisli 
rule their conduct would be taken ‘into account’ 
so far as the Reforms were concerned.” 





“Indian India.” 


In the same quarterly “An Indian India” 
presents to the public a gloomy picture of 
the Incian States. Says he :— 


It has become of late quite a fashion with the 
sentimental journalists in British India to sing 
their eulogies of praise of Indian India and decry 
the system of Government under which they 
work and live. Their patriotism: consists merely 
in writsing glowing accounts of the doings of 
Indian Princes, white-washing their misdeeds 
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ard their oppressive methods of administration . 


to which we the Indián Indians are subject and 
dcomed. In fact little do these admirers of 
‘Indian India know the hardships and sufferings 
‘of one-fourth ‘of their fellow-humanity groaning 
“under the yoke’ of a system which is neither 
British nor Indian but merely a despotic arrange- 
tnant combining’ in: itself the worst features 
of both—a machinery of administration invented 
for oppression and crushing the very manhood 
oct of the. people under its rule. Beating of 
drums sound pleasing from a distance but jars 
or. the ears when heard from nigh. It is an Urdu 
saying of not a-very high water-mark but it 
.exactly explains the secret of appreciation of 
these writers on Indian India. 

Sentiment often blinds one to facts. There 
is no canse to feel proud, no satisfaction to be 
derived from the fact that one-third of India is 
marked yellow or that one-fourth of Indian 
‘pepulation have managed to escape foreign 
dcmination knowing as we, the subject of Indian 
India, do that our lines are cast in strangely 
shallow waters, that we labour and live under 
a system which most ruthlessly crushes out the 
spirit of independence and denies to its subjects 
the very brith-rights of man. Freedom of press 
and liberty of speech are nothing but as Dodo 
in indian India. There are many states in which 
nc newspapers or periodicals are allowed to be 
published, there are others in which good many 
‘papers are prescribed lest these should educate 
or enlighten public opinion and make the people 
aspire to the amenities obtaining in British 
India. Not only that, mere writing of articles 
by state subjects to papers in British India is 
considered a ‘sin in Indian India, and in the case 
of a state employer this practice is considered 
asinof a darker dye:and often results in an 
official whisper dinned into his ears as warning 
for the future. Is it not enough to kill the hearts 
of people of Indian India! Under these circum- 
stences the amount of satisfaction to be derived 
from the fact of onethird of India being under 
tha ‘Indigenous rule may be gauged from the 
feelings of those “Marwaris” who have managed 
to escape this rule and settled British India, 
and who having already burnt their fingers 
never think for a moment of coming back to 
their homes in Indian India. In our living 
memory the refusal.of Berar to be placed 
under the suzerainty of Nizam is a conclusive 
proof of the blessings of Indian Rule ! 

It is true that the rulers of some Indian 
States are tyrants, ‘voluptudries, or nin- 
compoops; but it is also true that in some 
otaers the rulers are very capable and very 
earnestly desirous of promoting the welfare 
of their subjects. We are not in a position 
to determine the “proportions of these classes. 
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In “india Under Ripon” the “Tate Ww 


Scawen Blunt observed that, speaking 
generally, the inhabitants of the Indian 
States were materially better off than 


the British subjects in India, but that their 


mental awakening and progress was less. 
This latter observation is no longer true as 
regards several States. 


Prospects of Palm Oil. 


Industrial India draws attentions to the 
prospects of introducing the cultivation of 
the African Oil Palms, in the following 
words, and gives a few hints to intending 
cultivators ; 


“Considerable interest has been aroused 
within recent months as regards palm oil. ‘The 
scientific planting of the palm is said to gjve the 
saie advantages over the wild palm in its 
Africar. home, as our planted rubber has over 
the wild rubber in Brazil. Now that the out- 
look fcr rubber is by no means cheery, it would 
be a paying proposition for the enterprising 
Indian agriculiurist toopen up afew hundred 
acres with the African oil palm. The amount of 
hand labour required is very much less than with 
rubber, and with the improved modern methods 
of machine cultivation the industry is bound to 
prosper. Serious risks have undoubtedly to be 
faced in attempting to establish a new crop ; 
hence is is always advisable for the cultivator to 
obtain ull available information before he invests 
his capital.” 


nny 


Technical Education in Great 
Britain. 


Dr. D. N. Mallik furnishes much useful 


information in his note on the state of 
technical education in Great Britain and 
Germany in The Calcutta Review. According 


to him, 


“Provision for technical education ig made 
—in Great Britain—in four classes of institu- 
tions—the Universities, Technical Institutes, 
Technical Schools and Polytechnics. In most 
of the older Universities, for a long time, the 
only technical subjects included in their curri- 
culum were Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Thus at Cambridge, the institution of 
a mechanical science tripos and establishment 
of the Chair of Electrical Engineering marked 
almost an epoch in the history of the university 
about thirty years ago. An agricultural tripos 
and a diploma of forestry have since been added 
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but no further advance has, as yet, been made. 
But in all the newer Universities, technical 
subjects find a prominent place. Thus, the 
University of Birmingham, which probably 
includes the largest number of technical subjects, 
provides instruction in Mechanical, Civil, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, Chemist- 
ry of Fermentation, as well as in Commerce 
and Journalism. In fact, the ideal sought to 
‘be realized at Birmingham is a school of general 
‘culture which would practically assist the pros- 
perity and welfare of the district (the Midlands) 
by the exceptional attention’ which it would 
‘give to the teaching of science in connection 
with its application to local industries and 
manufactures, Similarly, the University of 
‘Leeds includes courses in Mechanical, Civil, 
Electrical, Mining and ‘Gas Engineering, besides 
Fuel and Metallurgy, Agriculture, Dyeing and 
Applied Chemistry, including Dyeing and Chem- 
istry of Leather. - 

| ‘The, largest technical institution ia Great 
Britain is, however, the Institute of Technology 
in Manchester which includes a very extensive 
range of technical subjects. Indeed, the school 
is a very big place, six stories high, in which 
the Technological Faculty of the University of 
Manchester prepares: students for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Technology. 

It is to be hoped that, in due course, we’ shall 
have in Calcutta a technical college of the type 
of Manchester School of Technology. The line 
of progress should be to add different depart- 
ments to the existing college at Shibpur, rather 
than to establish isolated institutions dealing 
with different technical subjects.’ For, iistruc- 
tion in any technical subject iivolves instruction 
in subsidiary subjects and, therefore, the estab- 
lishment of isolated institutions involves undue 
multiplication of courses of the same kind which, 
with limited resources, it would be best: to 
avoid.” 

“Besides the Universities and larger techni- 
cal institutions, there are technical schools, which 
are to be found in almost every municipality, 
often in connection with secondary schools or 
Schools of Art.” . 

“Polytechnics are more advanced institutions 
than thee Technical Schools. 
London B.Sc. and similar examinations but 
the subjects taken up are similar to those in 
the Technical Schools. In all these Institutes 
(except in some of the Universities and the 
Uniyersity Colleges ) there are evening classes 
for those engaged in work during the day, in 
almost all the subjects. The fees charged in 
the evening classes are much less than in the 
day classes, further reduction being allowed 
in the case of those actually engaged in the 
trades for which a particular course is specially 
designed. 


They prepare for . 
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“Bur no scheme of technical education will 
be completed which does not make suitable 
provision for a course of training in the actual 
works. All authorities are agreed on this point. 
As has been well remarked by a former professor 
of the University of Leeds, ‘The college labora- 
tory can do what cannot be done in the works 
and the works can do what cannot be done in 
a laboratory, both are indispensable, but each 
should do that. which it is able to do thoroughly 
and not spoil both by attempting to combine 
them in one and the same place.’ ” 

“Generally speaking, the importance of prac- 
tical training after a college course, in all 
technical subjects, cannot be overestimated.” 

“Finally, a reference should be made toa 
‘special type of schools, maintained by the London 
County Council, namely the Schools of Arts and 
Crafts.” ° 


The February “Welfare”. 


In the February number of Welfare, 

Rabindrananh Tagore gives us ‘The Message 
of Universalism.’ It is ‘Know Thyself.’ The 
true universal finds its manifestation in the 
individuality which is true. The poet does not 
believe in the destruction of individuality for the 
sake of building up something ‘amorphous’ and 
‘vague.’ He says: ‘By making a decoction of a 


_ rose, jasmine and lotus, you do not get to a better 


tealisatian of beauty which is interfloral.’ 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh gives us a very interest- 
ing history of some ‘Modern Irrigation Works 
in Mysore.’ —( Illustrated. ) : 

Mr. L. K. Elmbirst, w.a. (Cantab ), aise. 
(Cornell), gives us ashort but very useful pro- 
gramme of ‘Rural Reconstruction.’ 

The Light-Weight Champion of Cambridge 
University, Mr, P. E. Pieris, contributes a lively 
sketch of University Boxing Life. 

Mr. K. N. Chatterjee, s. sc. ( Lond. ), a. R. C. 
8. ( Lond. ‘,writes about ‘A Neglected Chemical 
Industry’ and gives us useful information regard- 
ing some Indian medicinal plants which are not 
utilized in India commercially to the best advan- 
tage, but which have a profitable future.— 
( Llustraied. ) 

‘The Knight-Errant’ ( Novel) by Miss Sita 
Chatterjee continues. 

A descriptive article on ‘Bee-keeping in 
America’ by Mr. Norman Shaw attempts toim- 
press upon the reader the commercial im- 
portance of Apiculture.—-( Illustrated. ) 

Mr. Sachindra Kumar Sarkar in an article ou 
‘India’s Trade in Foodstuffs’ points out the 
necessity of discouraging the export of certain 
kinds of food-stuffs and that of home production 
of other imported articles of food value. 
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Mr. A. K. Sidddanta deals with ‘The Place 
of Boy Scouting in Nation-Building’ Training 
in boyhood makes the man, is his idea. 

‘Put the Right Man in the Right Place’ is an 
article on efficient organization. 

‘Bee-keeping asa Profession’. gives practical 
information on the subject.—( Illustrated ) 

Besides these, there are the editorial 
sections, “Our Point of View,” “Do You 
Know ?” (a news section), a short story, 
and an article on “Journalism as a Means 
of Doing Good” by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee 
which may be of some use to young men 
and women who want to become journalists, 


Indian Music in Schools. 


Babu Jaideva Singh, B. A advocates the 
teaching of Indian music in schools in 
Education. He dwells on the excellence 
of music in the following words :— 


There are three important kinds of fine art, 
giz. Drawing or Painting, Poetry and Music. Of 
all these music is the finest. Tagore has a 
very telling argument for this. The substance 
of his argument is that in other kinds of art we 
cannot appreciate the beauty of any production 
antil we have come to the end of it. Take, for 

xample, a picture. We cannot realize the 
beauty of the whole picture if the picture is 
incomplete, if for example there is only the hand 
or the leg painted and the other portions have 
not been brought out fully on the canvas of the 
artist. 
part. We have the vision of the beauty of the 
whole raga ina single tune of it. An ordinary 
sargam—only a stray part of the raga, conjures 
up before our mind’s eye the vision of the power 
and beauty of the whole. That is why music is 
she finest of the fine arts. Drawing or painting 
and poetry are‘already taught in our schools thus 
giving a scope to the pupil for the cultivation of 
his finer sentiments. But is there any earthly 
reason why the finest of them all, viz. music, 
should be so unblushingly cast away in the 
lumber room of negligence ? Much of the finer 
sentiment and the artistic sense of the pupil is 
deadened without a proper instruction in music. 
Truly has the poet said :—- 

“arfea-agta-war-faeta: 
“areata oy; ye. faure-eta,” 

“Without a training in literature, music or 
art, a man is but a beast minus the tail and the 
horn.” And Shakespeare’s eulogy of music in 
the Merchant of Venice is too well known to need 
repetition here. e` i 


parea 


But in music, we realize the whole in the. 
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Spiritual Political Swaraj. 


In the Vedic Magazine Babu Bhagwan 
Das concludes a learned and thoughtful 
article on spiritual political Swaraj thus — . 

Tt is Ancient Teaching—which nothing in 
Modern Science can or does gainsay—that Right 
Knowledge, Right Desire, Right Action, lead to 


- Swaraj, Self-dependence, Moksha, Freedom, spiri- 


tual as well as political, from bondage to others’ 
in alien-government. . 

India is Desiring Freedom, and is struggling 
and ‘Acting for Freedom. But what the nature 
of true Swaraj and true Freedom is, she does not 
Know, or even straying, often wasting offort, 
often mistakes, running risk of becoming worse 
bound. Let India first achieve Right Knowledge 
of the nature of the Goal, her End and Aim, 
and also of the appropriate Roads, Measures, 
Policies, which will lead thereto. Then only will 
her Desiring and her Acting become Right also. 
And then Spiritual-Political Swaraj wil? be won 
with certainty. 


Women in Mines. 


In ~The Social Service Quarterly, Mr. 
A.V. Thakkar rightly, demands the total 
prohibition of the employment of women 
in underground work. 


The Indian Mining Federation have put the 
question to themselves whether such a wholesale 
withdrawal of female labour is ever possible, at 
least in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa with which 
they are concerned, and their reply is naturally 
an emphatic negative. Action which was possible 
in Great Britain ‘and Ireland with their larger 
mining interests eighty years ago is not considered 
ever possible in this country of cheap labour. One 
may well ask, why cannot the carrying of coal on 
women’s heads be done away with by laying down 
a few hundred yards more of rails and engaging a 
few male fillers ? Unfortunately public opinion in 
India is grossly ignorant of the conditions of labour 
employed in the mining industry. A person with 
ordinary curiosity may care to go out of his daily 
routine and have a look at the inside of aespinning 
and weaving mill or a jute mill, but no one out 
of mere curiosity undergoes the risk, which he in 
his imagination believes to exist, in going down 
a coal mine, much less to stay therein a few hours 
and observe the conditions of labourers working 
500 te 1,000 feet underground. Ont of sight, out 
of mind. If women in factories are to be excluded 
from night work, why should their labour be not 
excluded both in day-time and night for there is 
eternal night in the mines and sunshine is 
unknown there? 
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Infant Welfare in Bombay. 


The rate of infant mortality in Bombay 
is shocking. Hence what Mr. C. B. Poovaiah 
writes about it in Zhe Social Service 
Quarterly is nothing but the bare truth. 

The urgency of better provision of maternity 
and infant welfare in this city will strike any 
casual observer whocaresto glance at the statistics 
of births and deaths for 1921 as given by the 
Health Officer of the Bombay Municipality. These 
show 666 deaths, during the first year of life, out 
of every 1,000 infants born. Naturally, the ques- 
tion arises what are the causes that lead to this 
appalling rate of infant slaughter ? Some of these 
may be enumerated. Over-crowding, which is only 
too perceptible in every part of the city, the 
comparative poverty of the bulk of the population, 
ignorance and orthodoxy that shrink at. anything 
modern are some of the chief canses ; and all these 
different factors will have to be taken into con- 
sideratign by those who are anxious to put forth 
efforts to meet this growing menace. 





Woman and Indian Public Life. 
Stri Dharma records :-— 
Ur First! U. P. ! 

At the special request of the Benares Branch 
of the Women’s Indian Association, Mr. Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu, M. L. C., brought a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution before the United Provinces 
Legislative Council in Lucknow early this month. 
Ata day’s notice Mrs. Cousins, Joint Serretary 
of the W. I. A., proceeded from Madras to 
Lucknow to place her valuable experience and 
knowledge at the service of her U. P. sisters. 
The result of the efforts of all concerned was a 
complete victory, the Resolution being adopted 
unanimously! This isa unique achievement in 
the most thickly populated province in Tndia, 
comprising 47 million people. The high tone 
of the -debaté and the. democratic attitude to 
women are the natural result.of the freedom for 
women seen in the pilgrimage centres of that 
religious province, 

e Boupay MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
For the first time in India women have 


appeared as candidates for election to a Muni- 


© Bench 
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cipal Council and happily and strikingly all have 
coms out successful. Mrs. Hodgkinson, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Miss Lotewalla antl Mrs. A. 
Goknale went forward for the Bombay Corpora- 
tion, and much interest was shown in their polls. 


Our Latest INDIAN WOMAN Barrister 


Heartiest congratulations to Miss Mithan 
Tata, M. Se., Bombay, who has just passed her 
Final Examination as Barrister in Lincoln's Inn, 
London. 


Tue First Woman Maassrrare For INDIA : 
Mrs. M. E. Cousins, J. P. 


A new and important step has been taken in 
Indian public life by the nomination of Mrs. M. 
E. Cousins, B. Mus., for the appointment of 
Honorary Special Magistrate on the Saidapet 
The Collector of Chingleput is to he 
thanked for thus opening a fresh avenue of 
service to women in India by his spontancons 
nomination of Mrs. Cousins, and the Government 
of Madras kept up its- high reputation for 
impardality between the sexes by sanctioning 
the nomination without a question. This, so far 
as is known, is the first time that a woman has 
been mads a Magistrate in India, possibly in Asia. 
Mrs. Cousins is honourably known in most of the 
Provinces of India through her work for women, 
especially in connection with Woman Suffrage, a 
canse for which she underwent imprisonment 
twice in Ireland. She has been a non-official 
visitor of two Indian jails, and takes a keen 
interest in penal reform. : 


WOMEN AND, INDUSTRY 


Thə special instance of women laborers in 
mines has thrown light on much darkness 
existent regarding the conditions of wage- 
earning by women in India. In Madras City 
women are given only three pies for making 10 
fans ont cf palmyra leaves, and they do this work 
in the spare time of looking efter their cooking 
and their families ; but though they slave at it 
yet they make only an annaa day, seven annas 
a week! Such home industries need to be put 
under proper inspection and under Trade Union 
rules. Because of its secrecy, women’s labour is 
probably more “sweated labour” in India than 
elsewkere. It is a duty awaiting all Labour and 
Humanitarian Societies, to make detailed investi- 
gation into this subject. 
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“Voluntary Repatriation.” 


The Cape Indian for January protests 
thus against the South African “Voluntary 
Repatriation Scheme” and exposes its 
character :— 

On December 11 last the Cape Times published 
a message from their correspondent at Johannes- 
burg, the introduction reading as follows :— 

“Tn connection with the voluntary repatriation 
cf Indians inaugurated two-and-a-half years 
ago, it appears from inqniries that the work of 
inducing Indians to their native land is progress- 
ing to an extent which, in the circumstances, 
may be regarded as satisfactory.” 

We in our capacity as a mouthpiece of the 
community in'South Africa would not be doing 
our duty if we did not totally disagree with the 
above statement, for what may be “regarded as 
satisfactory” by the Bailey —-Blackwell—Phillips’ 
South African League, in all conscience, can 
only be regarded by the Indian community as 
“a betrayal of trust.” There is not the slightest 
doubt that this movement is being engineered 
on the same or similar lines as those used to 
“induce” Indians from their native lands with 
promises that were only partially kept, and after 
having done all the spade work in making Natal 
“the garden colony of South Africa,” are being 
inade the victims of racial legislation, and added 
to that this misnamed “voluntary repatriation” 
movement. 

The community must be warned against the 
inducements held out by the Government’s re- 
presentaiive, as well as their satelites, who 
unhappily consist of conscienceless members of the 
race. Weare ‘in the position ‘to produce sworn 
affidavits of men and their families, born in 
South Africa, who have been misled by induce- 
ments held out by these representatives, and are 
to-day ina starving condition and stranded in 
what to them is a foreign land, showing that even 
the removal of the embargo on gold and jewellery, 
free passage and the granting of an amount of 
£20 on “the other side,” cannot he regarded as 
satisfactory on the part of the repatriated S. A. 
Indian. 

The time has arrived when all the British- 
Indian organisations throughout the Union should 
stir themselves in a gtrongly organised effort to 
warn our compatriots and brothers not to be mis- 
led by this seeming act of sacrifice and helpfulness 
on the part of the Government. 





‘T, P” and Keshub Chandra Sen. 


The Inquirer of London writes :— 


Mx. T. P. O’Coxnor, M. P., includes among 
his memories an impression of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, as a preacher at Unity Church, Islington. 
Recalling the great Indian’s visit to this country 
he describes his growth into that sympathetic 
Theism which gained for him much admiration, 
“especially among the Unitarians.” He says :— 

“I have rarely seen a more impressive figure 
in the pulpit. He was very tall, beautifully 
proportioned, with beautiful dark eyes and fea- 
tures of perfect regularity ; above all with an: 
expression of benignity ; no man I ever saw look- 
ed better the part of the Apostle. He spoke 
English beautifully : the voice was clear, soft, 
almost caressing. His visit was a triumphant 
success ; winding up in a reception at which 
ministers of the different denominations attend- 
ed.” 7 

Keshub, as we know, was disappointed with 
Christianity at first hand, as represented in this 
country. It was “too muscular and too hard,” 
and Christian life was “more materialistic ani’ 
outward than spiritual and inward. Itis sad to ` 
think how distance often lends enchantment to 
the views men take of religion, as of other things. 
A few months ago we met an Indian educationist 
who, in close contact with Theists in his own 
land, had felt their deficiencies to be similar to 
those of the Christians who here disillusioned 
the great Brahmo preacher. 


Defence of Prayer in Illness. 


A “Physician” says in The Inquirer :— 


Our first problem is to show that it is reasonable 
to believe that private prayer may eaid the 
recovery of a man suffering say from some acute 
bacterial infection. And surely this is easy. All 
bacteriologists agree that the progress of such 
diseases depends, not only on the number and 
virulence of the invading organisms, but upon 
the resistive powers ofthe body. And doctors, 
who differ about most things, agree that the 
resistive powers of the body are affected to an 
important extent by the mind, and even more by 
the emotions, This is indeed a matter of common 
observation. An Eastern story tells of a man 
who metthe Plague going to Cairo. “Whither 
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goest thou P? he said. “To Cairo to kill a 
thousand people,” was the reply. Encountering the 
Plague again, the man exclaimed, “But you have 
killed ten thousand.” “Nay,” said the Plague, 
“I killed but one thousand, The rest died of 
fright.” In our own land the same fact—the 
influence of the mind on the body—is expressed 
more pitltily in the proverb that “Care killed the 
-eat,” This proverb is not only pithy but forcible, 
for has not a cat nine lives ? 

If then our patient is depressed by painful 
emotions, if his mind isa prey to fear, if he 
tosses abont in constant worry lest he lose his 
work or lest his wife be left a widow and his 
children fatherless, his recovery cannot but be 
delayed and his very life may be jeopardized. 
Worry exhausts the body and interferes with 
sleep ; it robs the sufferer of appetite and diges- 
tion ; it even, according to some authorities, in- 
duces a form of auto-intoxication. Where can 
relief be found for such a state of things ? There 


is surely nothing irrational in believing that- 


praye® may calm the troubled spirit. Let us 
suppose that the sick man really believes that he 
is in the hands of One who loves him and wishes 
him well, and who hearkens to all who call upon 
him in faith—is it irrational to believe that if the 
sick man will but turn his mind away from his 
distress and commit himself to God, his burden 
will be lightened, his anxieties will be calmed, 
and his mind will be so tranquillized that sleep 
may once more restore his wearied frame ? 
Religious men of all ages testify that this is 
indeed a common experience. “This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him and saved him out 
of all his troubles.” - 

But if we may rationally believe that prayer 
has power to calm the mind and diminish „the 
dissipation of bodily energy, what is ‘this but 
an admission that prayer, by influencing the 
body, must also influence the growth of the 
microbes that attack the body. Ido not think 
that any rationalist will.be bold enough to deny 
that prayer may indeed in this way affecs the 
growth of microbes. The reply to this argument 
will rather be that what has been described as the 
effect of prayer is merely the result of self- 
suggestion. Well, so be it. Ifthe rationalist is 
ready tg admit that self-suggestion can influence 
the growth of microbes, then he must admit also 
that it is most desirable that all who are liable to 
be attacked by microbes should be trained to 
practise this form of defence. 


The Youth Movement in Germany.: 


In The Century Magazine Mr. Charles 
Merz describes in an attractive manner 
the Youth Movement in Germany. He 
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traces its origin to an earlier organization 
known as “Birds of Passage.” 


“It was about fifteen years before the war, in 
1900, that there appeared in Germany an orja- 
nization [called the Werderragel—Tsirds of 
Passage. ike the Scouts; it fornd its oppo u- 
nity in the obvious need of a new -generation or 
phys:cal and mental excercise. The Wanderr jel 
lacked the military features of the Boy-Sc ut 
movement ; it had no uniforms or drills or e.m- 
porals. Nor did it place anything like the si ne 
emphasis on the ultimate achievement of ‘good 
citizenship.’ It was interested chiefly ‘n fresh 
air and holidays—these two, plus a certain to'l 
of mysticism.” i 

“In the pamphlets of the men whose veachi ig 
led the Wandervogel in those days, you will dis- 
cover a great deal about finding God in acne 
flowe> on a river-bank.” 

It was the war that transformed tue rens 
bling Wandervogel into the Jugenc; movement as 
it stands to-day.” 

The German namé for the Youtl Move- 
ment is Jugenbund, Jugenbunds arose in 
this wav : 

“a good many adult Germans were wizxd 
out in the war; a good many of those wlcse 
contribusion was to stay a3 home, direct pol y, 
and tring disaster on the country, have kst 
standing. Youth, by the default of age, won 
prestige for itself. Jugenbunds sprang up natar- 
ally in the wake of war. Sometimes yozth 
itself took the lead in starting them; sometin:es 
the initiative came from some older group of 
men and women—teachers, ministers, or sov al 
workers. In either case tae uaiderlying, ha.f- 
admitted logic was the same: ‘They made a 
mess of ib. Let's see what y «wth can do.’ 


“Tha; mucli the Youth Societies usually 
have in common ; but for the ress they are no 
more alike than maple leaves in autumn. Thare 
are scme sccieties, for instanee, trat simply vy 
to carry on the old holiday mysticism of z 1¢ 
Wandervogel. They ave a little like the Gandhi 
revolutionists, far away in India, protest ng 
against too much machinery in twantieth-centu-y 
civilization. There are others whose objective 
is primarily religious. For axample, there is a 
Katholische Jugendbewegung, strongly organized, 
with zwo hundred thousand youthful readers of 
its weekly paper, which aims at the education of 
German youth to a Catholic view of life.” 

“And alongside of societies like these there is 
a great host of Jugenbunds whose chief :ntere. t, 
despite tie tender age of their constituenss, is n 
German politics. Thus the reactionary pan- 
German ‘Right’ is represented by the Deutsch- 
sozialer Jugenbund which, looking somewh 2: 
for a scapegoat, has singled out*tha German Jev ; 
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by the Christlicher Pfadfinder, the Junge Hiche, 
the: Jungsturm, the Jungdeutschlundbund, and a 
loa string of others, beginning and ending in the 
Pratsch-nationaler Iugenhuad, which flies the old 
in perial flag, cheers belligerently for the Kaiser, 
ard is accused by the Socialists of having a con- 
nertion with, the secret ‘Ehrhardt Society,’ 
waich plots for the restoration of the monarchy. 

“Meantime the ‘Contei and the ‘eft? are 
recht wp in the roming. They have their own 
Jizenbunds to match against the royalists. The 
Centrist Democrats have one, bearing their own 
neme. Then there isa Republikanischer Jugen- 
baad, not identified with any party, but pledged 
to she support ofa republic. here are Jugen- 
bai ds for the Communists and Syndicalists, and 
ort for the moderate Socialists, this one being 
tha strongest of them all because of its experi- 
erze. It is the only one that dates its organization 
back to days before the war. Incidentally, it is 
a fact of some interest that Fritz Ebert, now 
president of the German Republic, was once the 
le der of this association. f 

“Organized for action years before they have 
tnz right to vote, capable at best of a support 
belligerently vocal, a good many young Germans 
of fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen are already 
errolled as partizans in Germar politics.” 


The writer then tells us where the 
real importance of the Jugend movement lies. 


“This champing at the bit of politics is 
spectacular, but I doubt that the real importance 
of the Jugend movement lies here. There are 
certain cultural and esthetic phases of it that 
sem to matter more. Go into a book-store in 
ary part of Germany, and you will find ‘a shelf 
of -Jigend books, often written by its own young 
arthors: a ‘green-covered pamphlet by Fritz 
K att, for instance, called ‘The Changing Time,’ 
ard proposing a new relation between the young 
scolar and his studies; a book of essays by 
E izabeth Busse-Wilson, discussing the place of 
tl= young girlin this youth movement; ‘Pam- 
plit 38, a thick volume wrapped in bright 
ble covers, exhorting German youth to what it 
calls the reconstruction of the State. ; 

“There is a growing literature in Germany 
thet centers on the Jugend movement. It may 
be a more important consequence than the 
pchtical interest which these societies arouse 
tkat they start some of their members reading 
books or writing ‘them. Jugend acts as an 
accelerator for the young German mind, quicken- 
ing its interest in the flood of new ideas that are 
sreping into Germany, as into every other 
moadern..country, There is a close alliance 
between Jugend and many of Germany’s younger 
n velists and. poets. ,Sometimes these Youth 
Sasieties. are wholly literary in their interests. 
Ñ: metimes literature is a by-product, Often the 





only “eab-house” a Jugenbund can boast is some 
hook-store in a village street. 

“Mroh the same thing may ho said of Jugend 
and the aris. There ara Youth Socictics, groups 
of young painters and sculptors, who claim to 
have ‘tnrned German art upside down.’ 

“Then, again, if you are counting up its 
interests, you have to add the enthusiasm with 
which this Youth Movement attacks varions 
problems in education. 

“Too high an appraisal ought not be set on 
any enterprise so callow and experimental as 
this Jugend Movement; and yet, what is this 
quickening of youth’s interest in a dozen differ- 
ent latitudes of life if not ‘the morning hours’ 
of some sort of renaissance ? 

“If you stand with them, and watch their 
eager, naive, sometimes clumsy efforts to reach 
out for a new order, you are likely to tell your- 
self that whatever else this Jugend is, at least 
it is czeative. To that its varied interest in 
schools and literature and politics all testify. 

“There must be more schools, assistance for 
those who are without means enough to obtain 
a secondary educations “The rule for guidance 
is the multiplicity of life’s callings; and the 
acceptance of a child in a particular school shall 
depend upon his qualifications and inclinations, 
and not upon the economic and social position, 
or the zeligion, of his parents.’ 

“Youth gains in prestige, youth stirs rest- 
lessly, and pushes with its fingertips against the 
future. It may be a happy thing for Germany. 
It may help rebuild what war destroyed. For 
Germany has her own ‘devastated regions’ no 
less real because the devastation is the smash of 
a political and social code that had ontlived its 
day.” , 


“The Real Revolt Against 
Civilization.” 


Mr. Nathaniel Peffer is an American 
who has resided for years in China. Hes’ 
has contributed to The Century Magazine 
an important article with the above heading, 
He thinks that : 


“New currents are galvanizing the masses of 
non-white peoples all over the world. In the 
Far East, in India; in Africa, in Turkey, and in 
the whole Near Fast the native races are respond- 
ing to these stirrings. They are indeed becoming 
self-assertive, restive, even threatening. You get 
the key to the meaning of most of this however, 
when you observe that these are also subject 
peoples or at least imperialistically exploited 
people. I mean to say that in so far as there 
is any hostility to the white nations, it is 
against them not as a white people, but as 
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conquerors guilty of political and economic abuses. 
It is a nationalistic movement for independence 
buat little different from the historie anti-German, * 
anti-Austrian, and anti-Russian hostility of the 
Poles or the anti-Austrian hostility of the formerly 
dependent Slav nationalities. lt is political, not 
racial ; defensive, not aggressive, and I see no 
evil portents therein unless, of course, we mean 
to continue playing the bully and allowing no 
choice but fight tu the death or enslavement. 

“The political explanation alone is not 
sufficient. There is another factor, seen in its 
most dramatic form in the Gandhi movement in 
India, but also existing elsewhere. It is the, 
spreading disenchantment with white superiority, 
the superiority of Western civilization. A zeaction 
has set in against the blind worship, the avid 
imitation, and the gulping of everything Western. 
just because it is Western that had characterized 
the younger generation of the colored races. The 
reaction had begun at least a decade ago, longer 
ago in India, but was caught up, given form, and 
articulated by the World War. The war revealed 
the West naked of pretenses, It marked a turaing 
point in the attitude of the non-white pecples 
toward the white, and therefore in the relations 
between them. There is now not only skepticism 
but affirmative criticism of the Western system ; 
a cry for the arrest of its advance, though simalta- 
neously -with increasing Westernization, for 
reasons to be discussed later, 

“Even this feeling is not anti-white or racial 
at all. Iltis against the concept of life we nave 
brought into the world and insist on spreicing. 


It is a challenge to our civilization and tot ay 


threat, and a challenge not to a test of strength, 
but to a comparison of merits.” 


He asks, “What is civilization ?” “What 


“is it that has distinguished Western sulsure 


* 


from that of other peoples ?” His answer is: 


“Science, of course; scientific discoveries: and 
their application to production through inventions 
and machinery. Science first and principally ; 
secondarily, because abstract and of smaller in- 
fluence in men's lives, Christianity. When these 
two are stated, the contribution of the Wesiern 
world is stated, Western civilization is stated. 
All else—art, literature, codifications of conduct, 
philosophical systems, all the refinements of life, 
in short—older cultures had, too, and still have ; 
it might even be argued successfully that theirs 
is superior.” 

Science has 
But, i 

“Consider the Sunday motorist. Consider the 
American tourist. Or ask whether case of travel 
and the wiping out of distance have made fora 
greater mutual understanding amoug peoplus. If 
anything hostilities have beeu exacerbated. A 


facilitated  communuicaton, 


good case might be made for the propositio ı tlut 
the facilitation of communication has been <te 
greatast single factor making for war. Especie ly 
is this trne when internacional trade is con- 
sidered.” i 
The industrial system, 

has beneficently elevated 
standards. 


“Sanitation, public cleanliness, the com vat uy 
of diszase by prevention and remedy,’ hospita_s, 
control of epidemics, prevention of famine gud 
flood, have been made possible by industrialist. 
They could not exist withous industrialisin. 


“I do not minimize what has been gaii ed | y 
plumbing and cleanliness and the conquest of 
disease ; they constitute an unmixed good, Tic 
only question that may be raised against this geed 
is whether a people may not pay too much for 
comfort and cleanliness and aealth. As fetucis 
as the confusion of illiteracy and ignorance is tLe 
platitude that ‘cleanliness is next to goudl.nes ? 
That is nonsense. The two have no relation 
whatever unless it be that taey both make for 
extreme self-satisfaction. Athens ,was ‘iltiy, 
without sewers and drains and bath-room: ; ics. 
population more nearly approximated His “mease 
than Detroit’s. 

“I myself sometimes find thegrime and stench 
of China unendurable, and luxuriate now in Nw. 
York bath-rooms. From thet is proved ncthiry 
at all except that I was reared an Occidental of. 
this generation and have farmed, certain Labits» 
Nothing is proved with respsct either.to Uhia 
or America except that my.ha its are not previded 
for in China. It would be the crasszst egotism ‘uv 
call China inferior for that 1easox, I should aid 
that L should rather live-in Peking, thrice us 
filthy, because it is interesting and touched with 
beauty and romance, than in New York, lew,’ 
because it is ugly and dull and blatant.” 


As regards the production of wak 
and “the saving of lakour, the writer 
observes :—— 


due to science, 
the material 


“Certainly the factory has created a sta idaril 
of living undreamed of by even the possessing 
classes two centuries ago. What were exot¢ 
luxuries are now necessities even for the poor, 
Labor has been made physicaliy easy, and woekiis 
hours are short. For the resulting leisure there 
is a maltitude of employments. The slums have 
their moving-picture theaters and radiopl one... 
A hovel has its running water und electric ligh.. 
The ditch-digver can learn in the morning whit 
Poincare said at the repgrasions conferenze in 
Brussels a few hours before, what the Prinse ct 
Wales wore at the Ascot race meeting, and whet 
Mary Pickford thinks of psycho-analysis and tle 
Einstein theory. There are vealth aud case uad 
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comfort and health and a wide variety of 
intarests. Is not the machine a gift of God ? 
Traly, is this not a better, higher, fuller life ? 
“Materially, yes. In quantity of things possible 
of acquisition, undoubtedly ; but one may legiti- 
mately question whether it isin yield of happiness. 
Heppingss is too intangible, too much a matter 
of definitions, for dogmatic statements or even 
rigid convictions ; but it is proper to question 
whether the Oriental at his harsh labor and in 
his primitive home and without organized amuse- 
ments or modern improvements does not derive as 
fula satisfaction as the American shopkeeper 
and factory worker. If he works hard and long 
his work is, not deadening. He isa craftsman, 
not a tender of machines. He makes something 
in which he cán- express himself. He does not 
spend his life turning one screw a thousand times 
a day, always the same screw, the’ relation of 
which to the finished product he does not know or 
care to know. His pace is not forced by a 
thing of-steel driven by a power he cannot 
see. He has'a personal relation to this work, 
his fellow-workers, and the product: He chats 
as he works, takes a cup of tea, stops to 


regard the passing excitement in the street, 


or greet a friend or to reprimand his children, 
his workshop: being -also -his home. If he 
hes not so much leisure measured in hours, 
he has more of: leisureliness. He has not the 
harried, glowering look seen on- faces in 
American cities.. He smiles easily. He is not 
iidden by the-.childish ideal of efficiency. If 
he can play at his. work, as Americans cannot, 
also lie. does {not work at his play as Americans 
do, He does tiot need a multitude of sensations 
to stimulate bim or give him enjoyment. He 
takes his ease at a little tea-shop, listening 


to æ professional tale-teller, or in the temple 


ectrtyard gossiping with his cronies.” 


The writer is not blind to the dark“ 


side of life in industrially backward countries. 

Tranquillity, too, has its price. Itis possible 
tc be too sentimental about the romantic and the 
picturesque. They carry with them poverty, 
superstition, subjection of women, a ruthless 


strugele for existence, enslavement of all the. 


energies to meet elemental needs, expenditure of 
effort in mere physical drudgery, and tragic 
haman wastage by flood and famine and plague. 
Life in the industrially undeveloped lands is no 
Elvsiam either. In favor of the industrial system 
thore must be arrayed its potentialities ; it is yet 
ir. its earliest stages. There is, however, still a 
greater price exacted by industrialism. 

This greater price is indicated in the 
paragraphs quoted below. ` 

“Modern science has affected life in two ways, 
in greater production of wealth by machinery 


.rail-heads, and supplies of raw materials. 


-ment to huddle sround its memories. 
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and in greater destruction by war. In which it 
has been more efficient is at least questionable. 
Not only have there been created more in- 
struments of war and each made more deadly but 
the area of war has been extended, and the 
advantages to be gained by war increased. Impe- 
rialism is the direct outgrowth of industrialism. 
There was conquest of nation by nation in the 
Middle Ages also. Then, however, conquest 
could be held only by actual physical possession, 
sturdier stock, and larger numbers. Now con- 
quest can be attained at long range by navies 
and financial penetration, and possession can be 
held by control of key ports, industrial centers, 
Im- 
provement in communications has made the 
whole world the stake of those who can marshal 
the heaviest array of force, and the machine has 
imade force more destructive. 


“Tha very newspaper records of the last twen- 
ty years, of the last twenty months evgn, are 
warrant for the question whether the one sure 
clear result of the white man’s discoveries in 
science will not be his extermination. The satu- 
vation point -assuredly has been reached already. 
More, and the flood will engulf us. One more 
world war,—if it comes, it will be on a larger 
scale and more terrible in its destruction than 
the lasi,—and the white race will be left a frag- 
Their are 
potentialities in industrialism for greater good, 
as I have said ; out of. it may come a better, more 
scientific, and more rational ordering of human 
affairs, and a liberation -of energies from all lower 
forms’of ‘labor for finer pursuits. There ate also 
its potentialities in armament and imperialistic 
rivalry. It is not unfair to say that the first 
proceeds by arithmetic progression, the second 
by geometric progression. Is it unfair to say . 
that, as world forces are driving now, the chan- 
ces are that the end will be suicide P” í 


Before quoting what Mr. Peffer writes, 
of Christianity which is the other element 
of Western civilization, it is necessary to 
quote what he says of missionaries. 


“I hope I may not be understood in what I 
say here as reflecting on missionaries of on the 
motive of their work: Their theology, their 
methods, and their arrogation to themselves of 
ultimate truth may be open to question, but they 
serve a cause and give themselves freely and 
bravely in the most arduous circumstances 
without thought of personal gain. Of how many 
human beings in the world can that be said ? 
Also, Iam not making any invidious compari- 
sons between religions or necessarily condemn- 
ing the effort to spread Christianity. I might 
even say that ib is quite likely the adoption of 
Christianity would benefit the Oriental peoples. 
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Tt would freshen their impulses and revivify 
their spiritual life, which doubtless they need. 
Their own religions exist now only in formalism, 
and are dead in the spirit. IfI say this, how- 
ever, I must also say that I believe in Buddhism 
or Confucianism for Europe and America, and 
for exactly the same reason.’ 


Now for 
Christianity. 


the writer’s observations on 


“Taking the white man in his religious 
aspect and considering Judaism and Christianity 
together, as historically and theologically they 
must be, it may be said of the white man that he 
‘first went out to murder, pillage, and conquer in. 
the name of God. He alone has organized that 
into a formal technic. (The Moslems took their 
inspiration and practice ready-made. )” 

“When Christianity had made enough 
converts to commend itself to the attention 
of contemporary Roman statesmen, Old Testa- 
ment Strategy was taken over with Old 
Testament theology and legendry. And the 
Jews were paid out, and handsomely. And 
in latter years it has been to spread the 
only true religion and the only civilized 
civilization that the white man has gone 
faring forth into distant and undeveloped and 
rich, “but heathen, lands. First the missionary, 
then the trader, then the diplomat, and when 
the missionary has been killed for going whither 
he was unbidden, the war-ship and the marine 
have gone in to defend the faith, And now 
when white Christendom has had its sway for 
these many centuries, and the. close of a cycle 
seems to impend, what appears on the ho¥izon ? 
Japan. Christendom many be paid out yet also.” 





Thwarting Indians in “fades or _ 
Commerce, 


The American monthly “International 
Banking and Commerce has an article in 
its January number headed “Germans 
Appropriating India’s Trade,” by “H. F. B.” 
whose full name and nationality we do 
not know. Says he :— 


“Europeans attribute the present attitude of 
the Indians to the super-educational facilities 
offered to students. The Bengalese, the Madras- 
sis and the Mohammedans who have availed 
themselves of the universities and colleges, do 
not wish to undertake - any kind of occupation 
other than the civil services. They are not a 
nation-of shopkeepers. They wish to become 
doctors and lawyers. They overcrow d the 
professional vocations with the result that into 
the trades and commerce drift less capable men. 
The British are gradually accommodating them- 


selves to the situation, To withdraw thie 
facilities for educational advancement and thn: 
exclude the native born from tle profession 
is impossible, but iż is possible to import Britisher 
into this country, on a salary better than is obtain 
able at home, and thus prevent the native born fron 
holding positions of responsibility in the trade: 
or commerce. Veritably, India now has more 
British clerks than ever.’ 


The italics 
needless. 


are ours. Comments are 


` “Germans Appropriating India's 
Trade. 4 


As regards the above topic,’ “E. F. BU 
writes in the same journal :— ` 


“Japanese exports which monopolized th» 
Indian import trade during the war are now 
being replaced by the German maùufectured 
goods. Tzaders are amenable to German com- 
modities owing to their cheapness and th: 
facilities granted in the way of settlement. Morc- 
over, ir. a country like India, where the cveray: 
Indian earns much less than one dollar a moutl, 
it is elways the most, economical article thet 
attracts. 

“A study of statistics of India’s foreign “wad 2 
shows how definitely Germany has establishe] 
herself in the market. In the dye industry the 
value of imports into India. for August amounte l 
to Rs. 822,194, compared with. Rs, 160, 834 from the 
United Kingdom. The hide trade, which wes 
notoriously a possession of the Germans before the 
war, has reverted to them,-the reason being thet 
Indian hides do not find favour with British 
manufacturers. 

“Lest mouth Germany took ‘arge consigz:- 
ments 92 raw jute' from India. While the Unitel 
Kingdom took Rs. 2,775,726 worth, the Germars 
accepted Rs. 2,543, 089° worth. The followiry 
table shows the value of certain German *mpor 8 
into India during a recent five months’ period : 


Rs. 
Gless and glassware... we 2,013,010 
Hardware esi wee 8,285,000 
Ale, bzer and porter 815,101 
Machinery and millwork 3,686,965 
Prixting paper 542,938” 


The Fitness of British Labour 
to Rule. 


Mr. M. T. Hodgen, discussing in Frie 7 
Form: the’ fitness of * British labour to't) 
rule, sums up the pros apd cons in tło 
following passage i~ 
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Asa result of work in boyhood, interrupted 
schooling and that peculiar training in brevity 
and conciseness which service in the labor move- 
ment gives an Englishman, Labor members are 
nader a disadvantage in the Commons when faced 
with the mental agility and power of repartee 
which long Parliamentary experieuce and lei- 
cured education have fostered in middle class 
members, Yet when the whole picture is secured, 
points cf weakness are no more numerous than 
elements of strength, and political Cassandras 
¿re not wholly right in attempting to prove 
Labor unfit to rule because Labor has not sat 
uader University schoolmasters. The represen- 
tative of Labor in the British Parliament is not 
en educated man in the formal sense, but he has 
rot come to his legislative responsibility wholly 
cuprepared. On the contrary, his training in 
acministrative and social control through trade 
tnion cfice-holding approximates that gained by 
_ young men during the four years of a college 
ccurse, and to that he adds an unequalled famili- 
crity with the technique of reaching the rank 
and file of trade unionists. The obvious remedy 
fer lack of Parliamentary experience, is more 
Pwiliamentary experience, a conclusion arrived 
at by all who recommended the election of man- 
tal-rather than brain workers. The remedy for 
neglected education is more education, a goal 
which Labor has set- itself and will undoubtedly 
make. Inthe meantime, while Parliament may 
rot be as brilliant a place, and debaters may 
languish for quickwitted opponents, it is possi- 
lle that the business of Government may still 
proceed refreshed and stimulated by new and 
vigorous purpose. i 


—_ 


Transplanting Heads. 

-Lhe Living Age reports that 

Professor Walter Fink, a biologist of the 
Vienna University, has succeeded in traus- 
planting heads from one insect to another and 
making them grow on their new body with- 
uct fatal effects to the transplantees. ‘I'he 
snecess of this operation enables biologists 
to investigate such abstruse subjects, for in- 
stauce, as the part that the head plays in 
sex. Among the insects that have been so 
fav favored with these pioneer experiments, 
are our familiar black water-bugs, which live, 
thrive, and eat with as much apparent gusto 
after eachanging heads—or is it bodies P— 
as before. 

Observation seems to show that both sexual 
aiinities and physical coloration are influenced 
by the head." If the head of a black water- 
bug is grafted oñ the body of a yellow-banded 
wWatersbug, it thrives ou the new body, But 
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the yellow bands gradually- darken and dis- 
appear. Similar experiments have. been tried 
upon other iuseets with like results. The experi- 
ments have taken place at the Vienna Biological 
Institute and are reported in Der Tuy of that 
city. 


A š 


Relative Racial Capacity. 


- In the course of an article on relative 
racial capacity, contributed to the Inter- 
national Review of Missions, Dr. D. J. Fleming, 
rh. D., observes :— 


“Tf we were wishing to select a hundred 
people who are to be quite superior to another 
hundred, one of the most foolish ways would be 
to choose them by race. Selecting one hundred 
persons at random from one race supposedly 
superior, would by no means give you a group 
uniformly superior to another hundred” chosen 
at random from a supposedly inferior race. 
Missionary moderatorships and chairmanships 
and secretaryships do not need to go to whites 
as whites. There must not be the assumption 
that of course the missionary is a natural leader 
just because he belongs to the white race, or that 
almost any white university graduate can in a 
mission college teach’ almost any subject to 
almost any member of darker race, The selection 
of leadership by means of race alone would be a 
very énefficcent method of procedure. If we want 
to select youths for training in India, we will 
not reject every mass movement convert as such, 
and accept every-iudividual who has sprung from 
a higher caste'as guch. . {6 will be vastly more 
efficient to apply some of the methods of selecting 
superior individuals tegardless of race or caste. 
Progvess-in the use óf- psychological tests for 
such purposes is one of the marked features of 
modern mental science.” 


° 





World News about Women. 


The following items of news are taken 
from The Woman Citizen :— ns 


Women Diplomuts . 

The Citizen quotes from he Vote, which quotes 
from La, Francaise, the information that there 
are now five women diplomats. Besides Miss 
Lucille Atcherson, of Columbus, Ohio, the other 
four are: Mlle. Staucioff, First Secretary of 
the Bulgarian Legation at Washington; Lady 
Sarma Dillar Shemim, Charge d'Affaires at the 
Syrian Kimbassy in London; Mme. Clotilde 
Luise, Attache at the Uruguayan Legation at 
Brussels ; Mlle. Henriette Hoegh, First Secre- 
tary to the Norwegian Legation at Mexico, 
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V. D. Strikes a Blow at Titeracy 


The Women’s Clubs of North Dakota are 
working to eliminate illiteracy in that state, 
where in 1920 there were 9,937 illiterates. A. 
State Thiteracy Commission has been formed. 
ind Mrs. Alfred Znger, representative of the 
weanization, reporis splendid progress. Tho 
zlubs are working in cooperation with Miss 
Jean Nielson, state superintendent of public 
instruction, who is actively interested in this 
movement, i 
A Girl Coach—for Boys 

Miss -Grace Darling has the distinction of 
Jæing the coach for the high . 
oasketball team of Union, New Jersey—certainly: 
w exceptional position for a woman. Her 
training asa member of the crack Temple 
College girls’ team of Philadelphia led Miss 
Durling to volunteer for the job. 


Mexico Also Thinks of Children ; 


On January 1: the second Congress on Child 
Welfare opened at Mexico City, with 250 
lelegates, representing all the states of the 
Republie, 


ew 


“Your Child’s Property Rights.” 


Under the’ above heading Ernest L. 
Thurston gives many sensible hints to 
parents in Child Welfare Magazine, 


Have you any old toys about the honse, Mrs, 
Collins ? I'd like to pick up a few for those 
poor children in the old Barber house.” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Browne. There are some 
discarded ones in the attic. And, here-—~yon can 
have Tom’s old kiddy-car. We have just bought 
him a tricycle.” 
> Then Tom becomes a raging storm. There is 
weeping, wailing, temper and hurt. The kiddy- 
ear may be worn free of varnish. It may creak 
on its axles. Its front wheel may wobble. Its 
steering gear may be somewhat askew. But ; 
BUT, it is Tom’s pet toy. Ramshackle as it is, 
he loves it more than any other possession. To 
take if from him—especially without consulta- 
tion, or eonsent—is to inflict personal hurt, to 
cultivate a sense of injury, and to raise doubt of 
mother’s fairness. . 

Most children have their pet belongings. 
Frequently, they are so disreputable in appear- 
ance as to distress parents who have grown too 
far away from their own childhood. It may be 


s¢hool boys’, 


a doll, minus right leg and left eye, and larg: ly 
shorn of its once glorious head of fair hair. It 
may be 1 flannel elephant, weak as to trunk, end 
dyspept ce in appearance, from the gradual Loss 
of cotton ov sawdust stuffing. But each is as 
dear to its owner as is Dad's disreputable old 
housejackeé to him. (And,'he it whispercd, 
mother docs not approve of /ha! overmneh ! ) 

A enlc’s sense of his property rights is 
strong. Through ignoring this instinct, or 
riding rough-shod over it, a parent may lay ‘he 
foundation. for an enduring barrier between 
himself and his child. By recognizing and 
building or. it, he may develop splendid qualities 
of character. 

Undoubtedly, if any of a child's possessi us 
are to be disposed of by his parents, a elw 
understanding should first be had with -he 
little owner. If possible, his genuine consent 
should ba won, through careful and kincly 
explanation and reasoning, 


eee 


A Newspaper that avoids All 
Mention of Crime. 


The Christian Setence Monitor is blat 
newspaper. Current Opinion says about it 


Tt is more than a decade -since Zlhort 
Hubbard, cf Roycroft fame, paid tribute to he 
Christian Science Monitor as a newspaper taat 
had attained. a large circulation without print:ng 
scandal or retailing the details of murders, 
suicides, calamities and sudden death. The 
Monitor since then, has had its vicissitudes, Tut 
is still guided by the same principle. News 
to this paper means good news. It nol only 
avoids all mention of crime, of misery, of y-2e, 
but carries into its pages and into its editorials 
a trnly Christian spirit~a desire “to injure no 
man bui to bless all mankind.” 

Oswald Garrison Villard, who has lately 
published an article on the Monitor in -he 


New York Nation, gives some  interest:ng 
illustracsions of the way in whieh tais 
spirit worss out, He recalls thet when he 


Titanics sinking furnished the press with he 
greatest “story” that ever came from land 
or sea prior to the Great War. the Monitor 
never mentioned the name of a single cne 
of the 1,500 men and women who died. 
“You fnd in that daily,” he says, “no st: ry 
of a train wreck, no mention of an auto- 
mobile accident, no record of the sinking of 
an ordinary steamer,” 


C 
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The Point of View. . 
The Caleutta papers have recently report- 

ad an incident ina mofussil town’ bearing’ a 
- family likeness to others which happen in all 
parts of India from time to time. It appears 
shat a party of Indians was indulging in 
zeligious music known as sankirtan to, the 
accompaniment of drums and cymbals, and 
she singing was continued far into the night. 
This disturbed the riocturnal repose of an 
English resident of the locality, who, unable 
<> pub up with the noise, raided the house in 
characteristic British fashion, and forcibly 
put a stop to the singing: of hymns. In the 
game town, there isa European club, which 
.3 lit at night by. electricity, and the writer 
sad to spend afew niglits in its” neighbour- 
sood, The deep, throbbing,’ sonorous vibra- 
sions cf the dynamo. in the power-house 
proved an awful nuisance, and kept his 
` serves on the rack so much that he found it 
difficuls to sleep. Often did he wonder, as he 
mrned in his bed in the vain effort to snatch 
a little rest, how the fine, gentlemen, and 
specially the delicate ladies in the club, could 
put up with the tremendous racket and go 
m with their games and amusements till the 
small hours of the morning. But it did not 
sceur to any Indian to complain of the 
disturbance or to try to put a stop ‘to it. In 
she ons case, the disturbance was caused by 
a veligious gathering ; in the other, by people 
sent on mere pleasure. True, Indian music 
does not appeal to European ears, just. as 


European music does not appeal to Indian- 


aars, A learned English professor once defined 
Indian music within the writer’s knowledge 
as the mewing of a thousand cats pùb 
sogether in a bag. Even so, it cannot 
ne denied that- it was psalm-singing of 
some sort or other, whereas the snortings 
of the dynamo could by ‘no stretch of the 


amagination be described as such. If, there- 
“ore, the disturbance deserved to be 
excused in any case it was to, the san- 


birtan party that this latitude should have 
‘een extended. 


But man, àll the world over, is blind 


o 
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to his own shortcomings, and is always 
excessively conscious of the mote in other 
people’s eyes. It is nota characteristic of 
the European mind only; the Indian 
mind betrays it as fully as the European. 
To the average Bengali Hindu mind, sankirtan 
songs dealing with various incidents in 
the life of Radha and Krishna or Chai- 
tanya and Nityananda, are surrounded with 
a halo of poetry and tenderness and 
religious ecstacy which appeal strongly to 
the emotions, and far from © disturbing 
anyone’s slumber they lull the neighbours 
into a gentle repose and sweet dreams. 
To the Huropean, on the other-hand, they 
are simply meaningless noise. The ` Musal- 
man cannot tolerate any kind of music 
before his mosques; but during Muharram 
he can. beat the war-drum in the. streets, 
lanes, &c., day and night, before all sorts of 
edifices, residential, religious, educational, 
&e. The Hindu finds nothing wrong in 
sacrificing goats and -buffaloes, but objects 
to the ‘sacrifice of cows by Musalmans. ` 


The fact is that our hereditary traits, 
the environments in the midst of which 
we live and grow, and our cultural asso- 
ciations create in us. a frame of mind and 
an outlook on life and society which 
erystallise. into definite points of view, 
which are not wholly rational even in the 
most vigorous and thoughtful minds, and 
in the case of. the . majority are indis- 
tinguishable from preconceived notions and 
prejudices. It is the aim of a liberal 
education to give universality to our out- 
look, in other words, to widen our sym- 
pathies, so that we may appreciate what 
is good and noble in a civilization far 
removed from our own. But a mentality, 
at onze sympathetic and analytic, capable 
of taking in the most diverse and contra- 
dictory phenomena and fusing them into 
a harmonious whole and at the same time 
of analysing them with the aid of the dry 
light of reason in order to find out their 
common affinities in spite of the difference 
in age, clime and civilization, is the rarest 
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of divine gifts, and no amount of educa- 
tion, merely as such, can develop such a 
mental attitude, as our educated Indian 
youths so often show by their ‘social bias 
and intellectual tendencies. j 
. The poet, by his powerful imagination 
and instinctive grasp of the essential reality 
nnderlying the moving panorama of life, 
and, to some extent, the gifted novelist 
can and do sometimes rise superior to 
ordinary human prejudices and reach the 
level of detachment and universality whence 
he can appraise things at their real worth 
unaffected by considerations of latitude and 
longitude. It would indeed be sad to 
contemplate the obtuseness of human 
nature and its indifference to the ‘oys 
and sorrows of people belonging to. different 
civilizations and even to different cultural 
and social strata of the same civilization, 
were it not for the fact that a touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin, and 
that as soon as man comprehends his 
fellowman, wherever born and nurtured, 
his sympathies are aroused, and he is no 
longer unaffected by the other’s jovs and 
sorrows, The appreciation of good literature, 
of distant ages and in other languages, 
would not be possible but for this compre- 
hension and sympathy, and we all live 
in the hope that in the fulness of time, 
when humanity shall have advanced far 
beyond its present stage of development, 
“Man and man, the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Lynching in America. 


= Ahe Literary Digest, in its issue of the 
13th January, recorded :— 

“Fifty-seven persons were lynched in this 
country in 1922, The fact that this figure 
is slightly less than those reported for 1921 
and 1930 appeals to most commentators as 
less important than. the report that there 
were fifty-eight instances in which officers of 
the law prevented lynching, and ten instances 
in which convictions carrying penitentiary 
sentences were secured against lynchers. ‘Con- 
gress‘ may be cold to a proposition for 
Federal action to lessen lynching,’ observes 
the Manchester Union, commenting xr what 
the- San Antonio Egpress calls ‘the most 
damnable. record in all the statisties of human. 
affairs—the annual record of lynchings in the 
United States,’ but ‘there is manifest value 


49315 s 


in every example of lawful force prevailirz 
over zhe forces of lawlessness? The Boston 
Post, after naming the ten States that, headed 
by Texas, are on ‘The 1922 Roll of Shame,” 
concludes that ‘an Americanism which provides 
jails for those who assert their rights ‘to 
lynch seems to be coming into its own.’ 

“The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, in its annual report, notes that ‘this 
is 7 less than the number, 64, for the year 
1921.’ The report continues : 

“Thirty of -the persons lynched were taken 
from the lands of the law; 13 from jails, 
and 17 from officers of ‘the law outside of 
jails. l 

“There were 58 instances in which officers 
of the law prevented lynchings. Fourteen of 
these instances were in Northern States and 
44 were in Southern States. In 54 of the 
cases the prisoners were removed or the guards 
were augmented or other precautions taken. 
In the 4 other instances, armed force was 
used to repel the would-be lynchers. Convic- 
tions carrying penitentiary sentences were 
secured against alleged lynchers in ten instances.” 


The same paper, however, in its very next 
issue had the sad task of reporting ha., 


“The mob spirit showed itself three sepa- 
rate times in the first week of the new year 
by the lynching of negroes. Ir the first two 
instances a single person was killed, but in 
the third, a race riot at Rosewood, Florida, 
two white men, four’ negroes, and a negro 
woman were killed, and several whites and 
blacks wounded, and. the entire negro section 
of the town burned. The young negro convict 
who was accused of having attacked a white 
woman, and for whom the white mob was 
searching, escaped. ‘These shocking outbreaks 
of atavism’ reveal to the Socialist New York 
Call *how astonishingly little cxltural progress 
has been made in some parts of the world 
and they also explain the industrial back- 
wardness and political reaction of the South,’ 
‘Certainly this latest calamity in Florida is 
a serious’ reflection upon the State and its 
people,” agrees the Utica Press, for, as the 
New York World remarks, ‘the utter break- 
down of the law is admitted.’ ” 


—ae 


The World Race For Petroleum. 


According to a cartoon in D Humanite 
(Paris), “The Flags Follow the Oil.” Accord- 
ing to another cartoon, published in The 
New York American, the* key to the future 
will be in the possession of the nation 
holding the largest oil-producing areas. This 
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paper thinks that Americans must conserve 
tasir own oil supply by encouraging importa- 
tion of foreign oil into America! The 
Literary Digest sums up the situation thus, 
in part :— 


“What gold was in earlier ages to stir in 
man the spirit of adventure and discovery in 
ssrange lands, and of inquiry into the secrets 
of nature, that oil- is in these days. The 
alekemiss of the Middle Ages who sought to 
produce gold from a chemical compound is 
now metamorphosed into the chemist, who 
splits the molecules in order to get more 
gasoline out of crude petroleum. Spanish 
Cenquistadores, ‘their blood aflame with lust 
of gold, who ravaged the possessions of the 
South American Indians, are replaced to-day 
hy representatives of various oil companies, 
who move in promising territories of the South 
American Continent, under protection of their 
country and by permission of the country 
visited. Instead of a gold rush like that of 
1349 to the California gold-fields, or the grent 
rash of 1896 to the Yukon gold-fields, we 
have the penetration of oil-seekers in all parts 
o? the world, all moving within the law. 
Eow wide-spread are their wanderings may 
ha judged from a glance at the petroleum 
regions of the globe, which shows that practically 
the only unspotted sections are Greenland, 
Teeland and Spitzbergen. 

“Publicists at home and abroad tell us 
repeatedly that oil is the ‘paramount factor 
in the political economics of the day,’ and 
they add that, in plain words, this means 
that besides the material ingredients of petro- 
leum there are involved in it the moral 
elements of peace or war and of friendship 
or antagonism between races, nations and creeds. 
‘Oil may soothe the -troubled waters of the 
eternal seas,’ says one writer, ‘but it only 
adds unrest to the troubled waters of inter- 
national diplomacy.’ ” 


Near Hast On, Fricrron, 


“A Houston ( Texas) petroleum organ, 
The Oil Weekly premises that its average 
reader ‘has little concern over the political 
and diplomatie bargainings of England, France, 
Turkey and Greece, and other countries, and 
that he cares less about the final allotment 
of disputed territories.’ Yet it points out 
that “it may be of some interest to know 
that rich oil-lands are at stake as a result of 
tke Turkish victories in Asia Minor, and that 
tke humanitarian question of keeping the 
Mchammedan Turk ont of Christian Europe 
is by no means the largest issue of the squabble 
in bhe eyes of the industrial nations, ” 


Murisin 
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Young Giants in Science. 


Dr. Nils Bohr of Copenhagen is the 
youngest man to receive a Nobel award. He 
has won the prize for the greatest discovery 
in physics. He is at present 87, and he was 
only 28 when he put forward his bold con- 
ception of the atom as.a sort of solar system 
in which the sun is represented by a nucleus 
of positive electricity and the planets by 
particles of negative electricity revolving 
around it with amazing speed. Henry 
Moseley, an Englishman, found in the year 
1918, when he was only 26, a way to analyse 
the elements by the reflection of x-rays from 
their atoms, and discovered that there are 
ninety-two possible elements between hy- 
drogen, the lightest, and uranium, the 
heaviest ; all but four of these are now known. 
Moseley was killed two years later at Gallipoli. 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson gives in Daily Science 
News Bulletin other instances of great scien- 
tific discoveries by young men. Says he :— 


“In the history of science we often observe 
that epoch-making ideas have sprung from the 
brains of young men, Svante Arrhenius, the 
Swede, was only twenty-four when he devised 
the electrolytic theory of solution, the idea that 
salts are decomposed in water to positive and 
negative, parts. Kekule, the German, was 
twenty-eight when he hit upon the theory of 
types, which led him, at the age of thirty-six, to 
the symbol of the benzene ring. Berthelot, the 
Frenchman, was only twénty-four when he began 
his career in what he called ‘creative chemistry’ 
by the synthesis of benzene compounds. William 
Crookes, the Englishman, was twenty-nine when 
he discovered thallium by the spectroscope, a 
new metal by a new method. Emil Fischer, the 
German, was twenty-three when he discovered 
the hydazine reaction that led to the analysis and, 
synthesis of the sugars. Perkin, the Englishman, 
was eighteen when he discovered the first 
aniline dye, mauve. Pasteur, the Frenchman, 
was twenty when he became intrigued with the 
puzzle of the right and left-handed crystals of 
tartaric acid which six years later he salyed by 
making the inactive racemic acid by combining 
the two forms. 

“Twenty years later the explanation of this 
phenomenon burst simultaneously in the brains 
of two young men, the Frenchman, Le Bel, and 
the Dutchman, Van’t Hoff. The former was 
twenty-seven and the latter was twenty-two. 
Van’t Hoff was still a student when he published 
his eleven-page pamphlet on “The Structure of 
the Atoms in Space’ and was laughed at by his 
elders for his ‘crazy notion’. 

“Albert Einstein conceived the idea of his 
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theory of relativity when he was eighteen and 
published it at twenty-six. He is, as we should 
expect, an advocate of shortening up the school 
period and making it more practical, so thas the 
student can get at his life-work earlier, This 
at least seems the best plan for brilliant minds 
like these, and educators are coming to the 
conclusion that special facilities should be 
afforded, so that they may advance as fust as 
they can without waiting on their s.ower 
schoolmates. To give one young man of this 
sort the peculiar training he needs will bənefit 
the world more than the education of a whole 
collegeful of the ordinary caliber.” 





Government in Indian States. 


The Inving Age of America quotes from 
the Servant of India ‘the following acts 
of a well-known Indian prince in Western 
India,’ related ‘upon unimpeachable aatho- 
rity’ =~ 

' ‘A sirdar of his State happened to marry, 
with the full consent of her parents, a gir. who 
belonged to a slightly higher caste than himself. 
The Prince, who considered himself the special 
guardian of the girl’s caste, arbitrarily declared 
the marriage void, forced the girl to marry a 
creature of his own, and drove the sirda? oat of 
the State, confiscating all his property. The 
sirdar had submitted a petition to the Potitical 
Agent, but, at the time the incident was related 
to us, had not succeeded in obtaining justice. 
The same Prince coveted a beautiful house built 
in his capital by a subject who hed made money 
in Bombay. As the owner was not willing to 
part with. it, one fine day he was sudlenly 
arrested on some pretext and imprisoned in a 
cell without trial for several months; and was 
released only after pressure was brought te bear 
on the Prince frum high political quarters. The 
prisoner's health was su shattered that he died 
shortly afterwards. His widow wanted to give 
away the coveted property in charity, bub the 
Prince stepped in to prevent it and passed a rule 
that no properties should be dedicated to charit- 
able pyrposes in his State without his sanztion. 
Yet another achievement of this enlightened 
Prince—he has had British university education 
—was when his State was in the grip of a famine. 
He called a meeting of the citizens for organiz- 
ing relief and promised to contribute a sem equal 
to the amount subscribed by them and became 
their treasurer. About 25,000 rupees were 
collected and passed on to the treasurer but 
they never again saw the light of day. Anl the 
citizens dared not complain, though tha famine 
naturally was most severe in the tervitery of 
that Prines. A system of government undor 
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which sach misrule is possiLle is certainly rot*en 
to the core.’ 

Undoubtedly so. 
even now, impossible for the 
India to name this .Prince, 
might defend or damn himself ? 

Democracy, like other human institutio'is, 
has its defects. But, in the opinion of 
no less an authority than Viscount Bryve, 
the acthor of the standard work on 
modern democracies, no other form of 
government can claim to be better thin 
democracy, on the whole. Hence, we are tor 
democracy, and, therefore, against the form 
of government which generally prevails in 
the Indian States. One by one, constitu- 
tional and even despotic monarchies cre 
giving place to democracies of an unmix-d 
character. It may, therefore, be presum:d 
that the few remaining constitution ul 
monarchies will, at no distant date, becoine 
republics of some kind or other, ‘The rulers 
of the Indian States should take note of the 
march of events. British-tuled India ig 
going to win Swaraj in the near future, 
And, then, it is safe to prophesy, the 
inhabitants of the autonomous provinces 
will do their utmost to help the Indian 
States’ subjects to obtain a controlling 
voice in- the affairs of the States. Rulers 
who are wise will antic:pate that day. A 
Nationelist newspaper writes :— 

The administration in some’ Native States is 
about one hundred years behind the administra: 
tion in British India. The hostility of native 
champicns of self-government for the Princes 
may he explained partly by the class antagonisms 
promoted by western doctrines of equality, partly 
by enthusiasm fur democratic institutious, end 
partly ky the fact that governmental abuses in 
the Native States strengthen the argument 


But was it, or is it 
Serrant of 
so that ne 


of European critics, that the Indians are wot 
competent to govern themselves. 
It is true that the administration in 


some Indian States is a century behind 
the administration in British India—wh:ch 
itself is wefully inefficient and not at all 
up-to-date. But there is no reason why 
the antiquated and, even cppressive, character 
of the administration in some or even 
most Indian States should blind us to ‘he 
fact that in some others the administrat un 
is in some directions more progressive end 
beneficent than the British Government is 
in the provinces ruled by it, 

The Simla correspondent 


of the 


394, 
Manchester Guardian writes as follows to that 
paper :— s 


. One has not to be long in India to learn what ` 


the average educated Indian thinks of the Native 
Ssates and their rulers. ‘The fact is, they are 
ell rotten. When we come into power we will 
sweep them off the face of the earth.’ 
tLe pronouncement of an unsophisticated young 
Non-Cooperator. 
local repute says: ‘When we get Swaraj the first 
tLing we will do is to tax them and make them 
pay their fair share df the cost of defending 
India.’ : 

The less “unsophisticated young Non- 
Co-operators” and “moderate politicians 
of local repute” or of widgr celebrity 
irdulge in day-dreaming aloud in the presence 
of globe-trotters or -foreign news-paper 
- correspondents, the better, even though 
- these gentry may pose as friends of India. 
We do not think that the Indian States, 
end their rulers are all rotten,” nor have 
we the desire to “sweep them off the face 
of the earth.” he better class of them 
have preserved some of the good features and 
beneficent traditions of ancient Indian ad- 
ministration and culture, in addition .to im- 
_ bbing progressivism to some extent. How to 
federate them with the future self-ruling 
portions of India lying outside them, would, 
no doubt, be an important problem, But 
tkat cannot be solved now by hasty utter- 
ances of any school of politicians. 


‘eames 


Murderers and Microbes. | 


- As dead men tell no tales, it is not possi- 
ble to find out whether those who are 
killed are pleased if they are killed by men, 
and sorry, if they are killed by microbes, or 
uie versa. So far as we, who are still.in the 
land of the living, can judge, it is all one 
to those who are sentto the next world, 
wether they are killed by murderers or 
Lr microbes. But it seems that in - the 
cpinion of the bureaucracy, it is very 
terrible to get killed by murderers, but 
it is a trifle if- microbes are thé execu- 
tioners. For we find that in 1921, there were 
in Bengal, in the opinion of the police, 655 
trae cases of murder and homicide, and more 
taan fourteen:lakhs-of deaths in each of the 
two years 1920. and 1921 from diseases like 
malarious fever, &c. Still Goyernment -would 


That is _ 


A moderate politician of some , 
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it can to strengthen the police in order that 


these 655 violent deaths may not occur, but 


the same Government would grudge every 
rupee to the medical and sanitation depart- 
ments which, if adequately manned and 
equipped, might prevent at least 7 lakhs out 
of the 14 lakhs of deaths which take place 
annually. 


Doctors, Druggists, and Dacoits. 


We beg pardon, in the first place, for 
uttering the names of doctors, druggists, and 
dacoizs in the same~breath, as they do not 
occupy the same .moral plane, dacoits being - 
a curse and doctors and druggists being of 


-use to humanity and, in the second place, we 


roceed to say our say, 

And that is, that, when microbes kill men, 
they xill after putting the men ‘and their 
families to some unnecessary preliminary 
expenses and trouble. These unnecessary 
preliminary expenses are the doctors’ dues 


. and the druggists’ demands ;—unnecessary, 


for itis the common, fatalistic belief that 
if a man is to die after all, why make 
him or his relatives pay doctor’s fees and 
druggists’ “bills ? On the other hand, when 
murderers kill men, they do not put the persons 
slain or their family to any preliminary ex- 
pense,—unless, of course, the murderers are 
also dacoits who .commit depredations after 
or before committing the murders. 

So that it ison the whole cheaper to get 
killed by men than by microbes, But the 
bureaucracy probably thinks otherwise. For 
the brreaucrat would pay large sums to the 
police to prevent the depredations of the 


. dacoits, but.he would not pay as much to the 


health department to effect such improve- 
ments as would make it unnecessary for men 
to fall ill and pay doctor’s dues and meet the 
druggist’s demands. In the year 1921, there 
were in Bengal in round numbers about 
25,000 cases of thefts, robberies 
and dacoities all told. It is not possible to 
say definitely of how much property the 
thieves, robbers and docoits relieved those 
whose houses they visited. Nor is it possi- 
ble to say definitely how much the 14 lakhs 
of persons who die annually in Bengal have 
to pay before dying in the shape of doctor’s 
fees and druggists’ bills. Nor again, is it 


„possible to “determine: with ‘any approxi- 
ination to accuracy what these ig lakhs 
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~ would have earned had they been alive in- 
stead of being dead. But it stands to reason 
that, taking even Lord Curzon’s estimate of 
Rs. 30 per annum as the average annual 
income of an Indian, the earnings of these 
14 lakhs of people would have represented 
` several crores of rupees. So that, it may be 
presumed that the loss caused to the people 
‘of Bengal by thefts, robberies and dacoities is 
very much smaller than the loss caused by 
their having to pay doctor’s fees and drug- 
gists’ bills and by most of the dead men not 
being able to'add to the national wealth 
because of their untimely death. There is 
one more point to note ; namely, that thefts, 


&c., -do not represent absolute loss, being a, 


kind of transfer of property, though it is 
unwilling transfer, -whereas when people 
die and cease to earn, the wealth which they 
could have produced but have not, represents 
absolute loss, i 
Therefore, while not urging that all 
Policemen, Magistrates and Judges should be 
cashiered, we do urge that, Government 
would be a more paying ‘business’ if all those 
departments which can help the people to 
grow healtheir and stronger were more ade- 
quately provided for. 5 


“Raja Mahendra Pratap.” 


Mr. ©. Rajagopalachar, editor of Young 
India, writes in that paper, “Shri Mahendra 
Pratap sends from Tokyo an indignant re- 
pudiation of the charge that his letter to the 
Indian people contained an instigation to 
violence.” A long extract from his letter to 
Mr. Rajagopalachar has been printed in 
Young India, the gist of which is that the 
writer has always been a devotee of Prem 
( Love ), as his establishment at Brindaban of 
technical institute called Prem Mahavidva- 
laya ( the college of love ) and his editing 
for some time a paper called Prem ( Love ) 
would show. But he adds that, as Krishna 
and Muhammad teach, war may be under- 
taken for self-defence, and “to defend the 
rightful rights,” and so on and so forth. 

There is nothing new in this. Our opinion 
is that the use of physical force occupies a 
lower plane than the use of spiritual, moral 
and intellectual force. And we believe that 
gradually the world will gravitate more and 
more towards the use of the latter and dis- 
card the former. It is quite easy to lay down, 
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the principle that fighting for the right and 
in self-defence is allowable ; but generally 
each party in a war claims that the right is on 


‘its side and that it fought in self-defence. 


Militarists have even laid. dowm the rule of 
stratezy that the best defence is to také the 
offensive first. 

Shri Mahendra Pratap’s doctrine that 
“Jehad or ‘Dharma Yuddhw’ is the best means 
of preventing or averting more serious or 
prolonged cases of violence” bears a family 
resemblance to the claim of the Allied powers 
that the last big war was waged to end war 
once for all, War can end war as effectively 
as fire can put out fire. We think it is best 
for those who advocate ‘war of any kind not 


‘to say that it is to be or has been undertaken 


in the interests of everlasting peace. 





A Correction. 


In our January number we copied the 
wrong statement from a daily paper that the 
Congress at Gaya adopted a resolution to 
boycott British goods, the real fact being that 
a proposal to that effect was thrown ont. 


nares 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s Health. 


It is very good news that Mrs. Gandhi 
has found Mahatma Gandhi cheerful and in 
the enjoyment of good health. 


Khaddar and Economics. 
Says The Catholic Herald of India :— 


“It has happened before. Economics had said 
that the Khaddar movement was hopeless and 
doomed to failure, though we always wondered 
why it should be economically wrong for peasants, 
who gossip and sleep and idle away three- 
fourths of the year, to spin their own cloth. Now 
the Manchester Guardian confesses that economies 
was wrong: “The movement has had far-reaching 


- effects which show no signs of dying out. Khad- 


dar has proved itself to. be a cheap and useful 
kind of cloth suitable for the country, and it is 
the fashion. Probably economy has had more 
to do with its popularity than anything else. 
The whole family can be dressed inthe one kind 
of cloth at about one-fifth of what it used to 
cost them in clothes. Khaddar is not only cheap 
but it wears well, and stands the washing of the 
Indian dhobi.” Thus a Manchester commercial 
paper. So much for economists. - 
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Woman Franchise in Calcutta. 


The Bengal Legislative Council has 
achieved the proud distinction of giving women 
the municipal vote in Calcutta (not in all 
Eengal municipalities ) by the casting vote 
o2 the President of the Council, who is an 
Englishman, : 

The Bengal M. L. C’s should now get 
zeady to oppose the giving of the franchise 
zo women in council elections in such over- 
whelming numbers that uot even the casting 
vote of the President may be of any avail to 
zhe champions of woman suffrage. 

To be ‘of any practical advantage, woman 
ranchise should go with the education 
ve woman and the abolition of the parda. 
Here the casting vote of any President can- 
not be of any use; the people themselves 
rust do whatever is necessary. 


` 


Child Welfare in Madras City. 


The Servant of India writes :— 


“The Corporation of Madras is justly proud 


vf its maternity and child welfare department, on 
which it is now spending Rs. 40,000 a year and 
will soon spend a much larger amount. Before 
1917, when the scheme was first started on a 
xodest scale, the rate of infantile mortality was 
300 per 1000, but it has been steadily decreasing 
with the expansion of the department. Accord- 
ig to a report in the Madras Mail, it had fallen 
tc 173 by the end of 1920. The Corporation 
is fortunate in possessing a very competent, 
energetic and enthusiastic Indian lady doctor as 
the head of this department, Its large staff of 
trained midwives, whose services are given free, 
end its several welfare centres, where good milk 
sis distributed gratis, are exceedingly popular 
with the poorer section of the population, The 
other day when a baby show was held, as many 
as 500 babies of all castes and communities were 
on exhibition. To ensure a move hygienic supply 
of milk the corporation is starting a dairy of its 
own at a convenient distance from the city. 
Other cities will do well to emulate the example 
of Madras.” 


I 


eed 


Bombing and Angora Aeroplane 
Fund. 


Last month we quoted some remarks of the 
Nation and the Athenaeum on bombing in 
Waziristan, in the course of which that paper 

- sarcastically give expression to its belief 
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that “no doubt care is taken that women and 
children are never killed.” 


On the same subject of bombing we take 
the following from Young India ; 


MORAL AND CIV(C LESSONS THROUGH BOMBS 


The word “moral” is used in many senses. It 
has come to have a very definite meaning in 
military, especially in air operations and more 
especially in bombing operations against open 
villages absolutely innocent of all offensive or 
defensive capacity in this branch of warfare. 
The following Associated Press telegram brings 
out this peculiar use of the word very aptly. 

DELHI, January 11. 

“Air operations were carried into the home- 
lands of the recalcitrant Abdullah Malisuds on 
the 8th and the 9th instant. Makin, which is 
the headquarters of the notorious ‘Musa Khan, 
who was concerned in the murder of Lieutenant 
Dickson, was successfully bombarded. The firing 
of the six inch howitzers was accurate end the 
moral effect of. the operations has been consider- 
able. Hostile sections are now showing signs of 
a desire to know the terms of our settlement.” 

Not only morality in general but the sense of 
civic responsibility as members of an independent 
nition is sought to be propagated by means of 
aerial bombing, as the following extract from a 
widely published letter of Sir Percivale Phillips 
to the Daily Mail would show : ; 

“Tax collecting by bomb has become almost 
a matter of routine for bhe Royal Air Force in 
Mesopotamia. 

“Ii would surprise the British tax-payer to 
know the extent to which bombing has prevailed 
in the country districts of the new State of Iraq 
during the past year in order to bolster up King 
Feisul’s authority. 

“The conception of a united people cheerfully 
contributing to the national treasury is far wide of 
the mark, Taxation is the last thing the Arabs, 
as a whole, will submit to. Consequently British 
aeroplanes have beeu utilized to extract overdue 
revenue and in general tu impress the Mesopota- 
mians with their responsibility as an independent 
nation. Of course innocent people have been 
killed. That cannot be helped. The subjection 
of an unruly village or district involves the 
punishment of old women as well as recalcitrant 
head men. Our tax collectors of the air drop their 
“eggs” as accurately as possible but they cannot 
single out individuals. 

“I am told that this local bombing has been 
going on constantly for months past. Recently 
the Air Force has engaged in more extensive 
operations on the firing of southern Kurdistan 
where other tribes have responded to Turkish 
propaganda and show hostility to British troops. 
Apart from this border warfare, however, there 
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has been intensive bombing aimed solely àt the 
g 4 J 
enforcement of reyenue laws.” 


Such paragraphs, and indignant comments 
on the bombing of villages in Waziristan by 
the British airmen, have appeared in many 
Indian newspapers. But we have not come 
across any similar comments on the Fund that 
is being raised by the Musalmans in India to 
buy and present Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
with an aeroplane, When towns or villages 
or other settlements are bombed from on high, 
whether by the British or by the Turks, 


there is'no means of picking out combatants ` 


from the non-combatants ( including women 
and children ), So the aeroplane to be pre- 
sented tothe Angora Government must kill 
Innocent persons, too, including women and 
children, Knowing this to be a fact, we 
cannot even indirectly support the project by 
our silgnce. That is our reason for speaking 
out, i 


een 


Aeroplane Fund and North Bengal 
Flood Relief Fund. - 


We do not know. how much has been sub- 
cribed for the aeroplane to be presented to 
Angora ; butit isa fact that, whether for 
military purposes or for helping those who 
have become destitute owing to the war with 
Europeans, large sums, aggregating many 
lakhs, have been sent to the Turks by Indian 
Musalmans, As the Moslem brotherhood 
includes people of various nationalities, it is 
natural for Indian Musalmans to feel for 
their co-religionists abroad, But we have 
never come across any explanation, emana- 
ting from a Muhammadan source, of the fact 
that whenever East Bengal and North Ben- 
gal, of which the vast «majority of the inha- 
bitants are Musalmans, are afflicted by any 
natural calamity, the duty ‘of relieving 
these distressed people falls on and is per- 
formed ealmost entirely by non-Musalmans— 
Hindus for the most part. If Bengali and 
non-Bengali Musalmans of India feel for the 
Turkish Musalmans, ‘why do they not feel for 
Bengali Musalmans in distress ? -+ For reliev- 
ing the Bengali Musalmans money comes 
mostly from non-Musalmans, and the work- 
ers, too, are all or almost all non-Musalmans, 
Why is this so? Musalmans cannot be inca- 
pable of appreciating any other need except 
that of fighting, for their religion teaches 
them to pray to Allah the Merciful, Their 


want of response to’ the call of distress from 
a predominantly Musalman population in 
Tudia canngt be due to poverty, either. For 
those who can give to Turkey, can surely 
give to North Bengal also. We know some 
help was given by them to North Bengal, but 
it was very small, comparatively speaking, 
particularly when it is borne in mind that 
Musalmans form the majority of the people 
of Bengal, and many of them are wealthy, 





Communal Representation and 
Communal Responsibility. 


- Whether Musalmans bea minority ora 
majority in any province, in either case they 
demand special representation for their com- 
munity in Legislative Councils, District and 
Local Boards, Village Unions, and Univer- 
sity Senetes, etc., on the ground that other- 
wise their interests would not be safe in the 
hands of the non-Musalman members. Many 
a time and oft have we argued against com- 
munal representation, but to ‘little effect. 
So we do not wish to repeat the process 
now, as thereby we cannot hope to convince 
any Musalman separatist. But for our part 
we find that the most vital, essential and 
important interest, namely, the preservation 
of life, has been quite safe in the hands 
of the Hindus of Bengal, time after time— 
whenever, in fact, the Musalmans of Fast 
and North Bengal have been in distress on 
account of famine, flood, eyclone, or earth- 
quake, when, speaking generally, it is the 
Hindus who have helped and the Moslems 
have not. 

Those Muhammadan gentlemen who 
clamour for reserving their share of seats in 
councils and local bodies and universities and 
of Government posts, ought also to shoulder 
their share of the burden of relieving at least 
their own afflicted brethren and sisters— 
should it.be too much to ask them to relieve 
non-Musalmans also. 

Our remarks are not meant for those 
Muhammadans who are not in favour of 
commanal representation of any sort. 





Oath of Allegiance in Municipal 
Work. 
It seems that in future Caleutta’s Muni- 
cipal Commissioners (or councillors, as they 
are to be called) will have to take the oath 
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of allegiance. As- Municipal work, is of a 
parochial character, and as “state secrets,” 
foreign relations, military | movements, 
and things of that sort are never dealt 
with by the corporators, we do not see 
any reasonable grounds for imposing this 
oath, There may- be persons of republican 


principles willing and able to serve 
the municipality. . Why should they be 
excluded from the Municipal Cortineil ? 


Is there any negessary. connection between 
a man’s political principles and opinions 
and “his ability to look after the drainage, 
water-suoply, -eleaning, lighting, street- 
paving, &c., of a town, 

It has been also. laid down that if: a 
municipal councillor does anything incon- 
sistent with his oath of allegiance, Govern- 
ment will have the power to deprive him 
of his cice. It appears from the speech 
of an M.L. C. that the presentation of 
an address to any leader of the Non-co-. 
operation movement is such an act of 
inconsistency. Even without such a speech 
the object of this bit of legislation could 
have bean guessed, but the- “speech makes 
any such guess unnecessary. That the 
foreign bureaucracy. do not like to have 
Non-co-operators in any representative body 
is quite plain and natural ; but it is very 
depressing to think of the ' suicidal, blind 
and unwise party spirit of those ‘of our 
countrymen who play into the hands of 
the foreign byreaucracy. Thousands of 
years ago, the Mahabharata taught that 
when the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
foaght one another, the former counted 
themselves as five n number and the latter 
100 ; but in the face of a common danger, 
thay combined to consider themselves as 
135 Kauravas. l 


aaeeea 


Advance in the Indian Women’s 
Movement. 


In the Indian Periodicals section in 
oar present issue the complete success of the 
woman suffrage movement in the United 
Provinces has been--dwelt upon. In con- 
nection with that remarkable achievement 
New India writes :— 


. “It mast be pointed out that the Mysore State 
Legislative Council had already been the first 
to give an unanimous vote In favour of woman 
suffrage, but it could only recommend the step 
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to the State authorities and they have not acted 
on it, whereas by the terms of the Reform Act, 
the recommendation of the British India 
Legislative Councils is binding on the Govern- 
ment of India to carry into effect.” 

New India also draws attention to the 
equally significant and remarkable result 
of the first appearance of women in India 
in contested elections. 


“It is only a few months since the right was 
given to women in Bombay City to, stand for 
election or be nominated for the Bombay Corpor- 
ation. In the election for that body: which has 
just taken place, four ladies were so brave as to 
contest various wards, namely, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Mrs. Avantibai’ Gokhale ( Non-Co-Opera- 
tor), Miss Lotewalla (Co-Operator ) and Mrs. 
Hodgkinson (Independent). lt is most grati- 
fying to be able to record: that all the four ladies 
were returned, keen interest having been shown 
for the elections and for canvassing votes for 
them. In this, India has set the pace for the 
Western countries and the hearty “welcome of 
these ladies to such important positions has been 
hailed with acclamation a all.’ 


Further steps in advance: 
noted. oat 


“A further step lias been taken by the sanc- 
tioning of the Government of the nomination of 
the first woman Honorary Magistrate in India. 
That honour has been conferred on Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins, B. Mus., who has been appointed to 
the Bench for Saidapet, an important suburb of 
Madras. This precedent will probably be fol- 
lowed in all parts of India, and will make it 
easier to gain the right for women to practise as 
lawyers in India. The Indian Press has given 
much’ publicity and praise to the success of "Miss 
Mithan Tata as the first Indian Lady Barrister 
who has passed through Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
and a prominent member of the Women’s Indian 
Association.” 


are also 


seeen 


Ninth Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance.“ 


The International Woman SuffrageeAlliance 
calls upon its twenty-eight National ` Auxiliari ies, 
and upon the twenty new societies, either 
provisionally affiliated or applying for affiliation, 
to send to its Ninth Congress, to be held. in 
Rome, May 12 to 19, 1928, their full quota of 
duly accredited delegates, and upon the Govern- 
ments ,of all nations to send official delegates. 
The Alliance will equally welcome fraternal 
delegates from women’s international associations 
as from national associations which support the 
object wf the Alliance, together with Beroa 
supporters of the movement. 


NOTES 


At the Geneva Congress in 1920, twenty-two 
new suffrage victories were announced; At Rome, 
the Alliance will celebrate the establishment of 
equal suffrage for women throughout the United 
States of America and in Ireland; and in 
Bombay, Madras, Travancore, Jhalawar, Cochin 
and Burma-—the first Eastern countries to give 
votes to women. 

Tt will also rejoice with the women of Den- 
mark on their new right to equal pay and work 
in Government service; with the women of 
Australia that they can now return women to 
certain State Parlinments; with the women of 
Japan on having received the right to attend 
political meetings ; with the women of Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Argentine 
and (probally) India on the recent admission of 
women to the legal profession : with the women of 
the United States of America, which has given the 
lead to other countries in giving to married 
women the right to their own nationality; with 


the women of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Roumahia, France, Great Britain, Uruguay 


Australia fnd Siam, the Governments of which 
have appointed women representatives to the 
Assembly, the Commissions or Conferences of the 
League of Nations; and with the women of many 
countries on further steps taken towards our 
ultimate goal, fhe establishment of a real equality 
af Itberties, status and opportunities, betireen men 
and women. 

Women Members of Parliament will tell of 
their work in the Legislatures of many Nations: 
women from Eastern Nations will set forth the 
great progress made in their countries. The 
Congress will make practical plans for giving 
help internationally to the women of the 
unenfranchised countries in their efforts to secure 
the political vote. Special sessions will deal 
with the question of Equal Pay and Right to 
Work; Moral Questions; Nationality of Married 
Women ; the Kconomie Position of the Wife and 
the Tlegitimate Child; the relation of enfran- 
chised women to the political parties, and what 
enfranchised women can do to forward the 
programme of the Alliance; and decisions will 
be taken to outline the future policy of the 
Alliance. 

The , vote is its first objective; but much 
remains to be done before, unhampered by 
shackling prejudice and sentimental taboo, women 
are really free to share equally with men in all 
spheres the responsibilities of bnilding ap a 
hetter world. 


Revival of Hand-Spinning and 
Hand-Weaving in England 


lndiu to 
hand-spinning and 


Those 


who are working in 
give an 


impetus to 
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hand-weaving will feel encouraged ‘to read 
the following paragraph from a letter of 
the London correspondent of The Tidien 
Social Reformer : 


“It must come as something of a surp ise .o 
many Ingian visitors to this country of machi- 
nery to find what a large amount of haniwork 
is done by women in the making cf clothing for 
themselves ahd their children. Durin; the 
latter years of the war, it was seldom one saw 
women sitting with idle hands anywhere, They 
were always busy, in buses, trams, traias and 
meetings; hands could be seen busily lying 
knitting needles and making scarves, soeke hats, 
oy gloves, for the menfolk, or garmens fir 
themselves or their children. This habt his 
continued, and though mestings and subie 
vehicles are no longer universally used ir tlis 
manner, a tremendous amount of handy ork is 
made and worn. Hand-weaving kas always had 
its votaties in this conntry, and shops iu some 
of the busiest centres sell oniy hand-woven 
material for dresses or house furnishings. Jusi 
lately toe desire for hand-weaving has reeiv>d 
a new impetus, and a society of hand-w-avers, 
started some years ago in Canterhnr>, bnt 
having branches elsewhere in Bngland, is mak- 
ing many new converts. Many gentievomon 
with the need to support themselves have rtud:əd 
it, and after mastering the technicalities of the 
craft, have either set to work to help to sapport 
themselves by such labour or opened strdios to 
teach it co others. Tt is hoped that this ~evi-al 
of the hand-loom will react npon the ecunt y- 
side and that once again the spinning-whe | will 
be hearl singing in country cotzages. Some of 
the places that specialize in hand-woven ‘abr es 
are also specializing in hand-spun woo! “or the 
same. Should this movement cortinue to grew, 
it will provide profitable _ work for the peor 
cottager and help to solve tae problem ¿f vn- 
employment ontside of the big cites,” 

As the number of the unemplored is 
very much greater in Irdia thin in 
England, hand-spinning and hand-w avig 
should be of far greater help in slviig 
the nnemployment problem here itan in 
England. 


Tolstoi on His Mother. 


'Yolstoi is lovable when, as an old nan, he 
writes thus in his diary about his moth -r :— 

“7 eo overall the people [ have loved ; not 
one is suitable to whom I can come close, Ti | 
could be little and snrggle up to my motaer as 
L imagine her to myself ! Yes, yes, nothor, 
whom I called to when I could not spoak : yos, 
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saz, my highest imagination of pure love ~ not 
d, divine love but earthly, warm, motherly. 
Tt is to that that my battered, weary soul is 
drawn. You, mother, you caress me.” 


Freedom and Democracy. 


According to the advocates of the Cal- 
cctta University as it is, one should care for 
frsedom first, freedom second, freedom nth, 
frzedom for ever ; but as for democracy—it 
should never be thought of, because there is a 
fundamental incompatibility between freedom 
and democracy. This is an entirely reason- 
akle view ; for in the Calcutta University 
lexicon as it is, freedom means the freedom 
of one particular individual. 

Tn ordinary dictionaries oue finds that 
the word demos has the same meaning as the 
Sanskrit word jana; and, therefore, one 
would expect that those connected with the 
Jena-sabha (“Democratic Association”) of Ben- 
zal, would reserve their patronage for demo- 
sracy. But no ; advoc ites are always advocates, 
und hence, when briefed to do so, they -must 
speak against democracy. 





Sadler Commission Report. 


As itis very well understood that the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
‘cmmission presided over by Sir Michael 
Sadler cannot be given effect to because of 
the impecunious condition of the Bengal 
‘vovernment, there is increasing insistence on 
“he part of the advocates of the present con- 
stitution and condition of the Calcutta Univer. 
‘ity that either the University should be 
-emodelled according those recommendations 
«= there mnst not be any change at all. We 
aave not the least desire to unjustly dis- 
parage the Commission’s Report, though we 
ər ticised it when it was published. At the 
same time we cannot pretend to believe that 
there cannot be any changes for the better 
for Calcutta University except those proposed 
ny Sir Michael and his colleagues. 

We know it as a fact that the proposal to 
separate the intermediate classes from the 
co.leges and constitute them into indepen- 
dent Intermediate Colleges, was not wel: 
comed by the governing bodies of the 
private colleges. For, it was naturally ap- 
prehended that these colleges could not go on 
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withont the income derived from the inter- 
mediate classes, unless Government came to 
their rescue with large grants ; and it was also 
feared that either there would be no such 
grants, or, if there were, the private colleges, 
in accepting them, would lose the little 
freedom that they had. If we are 
mistaken, we are ready to print in our next 
number the names’ of those private colleges 
which supported the proposal to establish 
Intermediate Colleges on the publication 
of the Sadler Commission Report, on being 
supplied with printed documentary proof of 
such support given at that time. It is 
also known to those who have read “Post- 
graduate Teaching—Proceedings” that all 
the recommendations of the Sadler com- 
mission were not supported by the post- 
graduate teachers unanimously or nem eon, 
But at present the University „clique 
profess to be desperately in love with the 


Sadler Commission Report. The reasons 
are cbvious. (1) “The power of the 
autocrat must not be broken.” (2) “There 


is not now any chance of Intermediate 
Colleges being established in Bengal; so, 
that danger being over, let us now sing 
the praises of that Report in chorus.” 





Chancellor's Power of Nominating — 
Fellows. 


There is frenzied advocacy of the’ 
Calcutta University Chancellor’s power of 
nominating Fellows. But the fact is, as 
stated in a pro-Mukherji paper, for years 
the nominations have really proceeded from 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. The arguments 
of these in favour of the present state of 
things. therefore, fall to the ground. For, 
supposing, that nomination by the Bengal 
Government would practically mean nomina- 
tion by the Education Minister and that he 
would nominate men of his party, canwot the 
same objection be correctly brought for- 
ward against the present state of things ? 


It cannot he pretended that Sir <A. 
Mukherji is a non-party man, and nomi- 
nates men of various different kinds of 


parties and opinions. On the contrary, it has 
been openly’ stated by Babu -Rama Prasad 
Chanda, a‘henchman -and défénder of Sir 
A. Mukherji, that he has so managed things 
that the majority of votes in all University 
bodies are “within his clutch’, So it comes 


NOTES . 


to this, that whereas at present the Senate 
and other University bodies are_ filled with a 
majority of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji’s men, 
in future, if the University Bills pass, a 
small minority, nominated by (let us take 
it for granted) the Education Minister 
for the time being, will be able to enter the 
Senate, the majority of Fellows being elected 
hy different constituencies—which is not the 
case at present. Any impartial man would 
prefer the latter alternative. - 

As for ourselves, we are in favour o” a 
university entirely free from any kind of 
State control -by nomination of Fellows and 
other means. . But as such a thing cannot be 
had in the present stage of subjection of the 
country, one has to be content with wnat 
van be got. 

At the same time, we heartily support all 
non-ofijcial efforts made for the elementery, 
secondary and higher education of the 
people—provided these endeavours procsed 
from a’ sincere and genuine desire for 
education and are not mere subsidiary 
adjuncts of a political move. 





Indianisation of the Army. 


The eommander-in-chief 
army ( or must we say “the army in India’ ? ) 
has announced that 8 units, out of a total of 
141 units, wl the sepoy army are .to be 
Indianised by way of experiment ; that is tu 
say, they are to be wholly officered by 
Indian commissioned officers. It will, we 
are told, take ten years to complete this 
experiment. So that, supposing the experi- 
ment succeeds, it will, according to ‘he 
rule of three, take 176 years and 8 months to 


Indianise all the 141 units. This is so 
exhilarating a prospect that the entire 
population of India should at once tall 


down on their knees and thank the ecm- 
mandersin-chief, 

To the shame of Indians it must be 
confessed. that so far as. the British won 
India-by fighting, the fighting was done mostly 
by Indian soldiers; It is also matter of ccm- 
mon knowledge that in no province did 
the British uniformly obtain victory atzer 
victory. Theirs was a chequered career, 
though ultimately they triumphed by ;a 
combination of force and fraud. In some 
of the battles fought with the Euglish, 
the Indians were victorious, and shoved 


of the Indian 


i 


good generalship, It is curious, therefore, 
to be tald now that it must Le ascertained 
by experiment whether’ Indians can officer 
any units of which the privates are Incians. 

Afghans, Persians, Tibetans, -Chinese, 
Japanese, Nepalese, &c., can officer their 
armies with their own men. But it is 
doubted whether Indians can do su. Vet 
it is a matter of history that the Sikhs 
under Hari Singh Nalua harried Afghanistan 
and, earlier still, Man Singh was Governor of 
Kabul. 

One uf the real underlying motives of 
even this small ‘experiment’—which is nut a 
“eoncession”—-may be understood frum (he 
following sentences of a letter which has 


_appeared in The Servant :— 


“Like many other things the great var 
is respousible for this to a great extent. 
Some lidian Army Officers were given 


temporary commissioned ranks, many of whom 
were made permanent Officers. The presence 
of these permanent Indian British Officers is 
a thing which is causing great resentment. 
These Indian British Officers are all junior 
officers. In course of time and with due pro- 
motion they will gradually be Colonels, 
Genorals, &e. It is unthinkable that Brit’sh 
Officers should serve under these Indian British 
Officers. This is a state of affairs which Brit’sh 
Officers resent most.” 

“We all know bow with the granting of the 
Reforms a hue and ery bas been raised 
by the Heaven-born service about their rights 
and privileges being all taken away: how 
they have resented serving under Indian Officers, 
even Ministers; and how the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State have been grant- 
ing extra privileges one after another to pac.fy 


- them and low at last a Royal Commission has heen 


appointed. Is it any wonder then that a howl 
would be raised against such a prepostercus 
coutingency as that of British Officers haying 
to serve under Indian officers Y This is the ta 
derlying motive power which has goaded the 
Governmeut of India to granta step forward. 
i e, of ‘wholly Indianising eight units of 
the Indian army. By this “all the Indiin 
Officers holding the King’s Commission will be 
gradually transferred to the Tndianising units,” 
so as to leave the British Officers holding the 
King’s Commission safe from the catastrophe of 
having to serve under an Indian British Officer ` 





A Scheme for the Manufacture of 
Automobiles in India. 


These is no end of thjngs which cau 
be made in India and vet which we 


` 
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import from foreign countries. ‘To make 
them in India, capital, technical skill and 
organization would be requird. Capital may 


be raised in India, or, when very large 
sams are required, partly in India and 
partly abroad. Organizers may also be 


had in India, or, we may have the help 
of imported talent for a fixed period. For 
teshnical skill and expert knowledge, we 
sill stand in need of education and training 
in foreign lands for the most part. 


Among the industries which liave a 
great future in India is that of automo- 
Liles. These are coming into use as private 
-carrluges, as buses for passenger traffic, 
wid as lorries for the transportation of 
raw materials, manufactured ‘goods, &c. 
Bat the vehicles used in India are all 
tmuported from abroad. Sometimes the 
parts are separately purchased from abroad 
wd ‘assembled’ in India. What is neces- 
sary, however, is ‘that all the parts, in- 
cliding the engines, should be“ manufatured 
1iIndia and also ‘assembled’ here. . 


Mr, Amitava Ghose of Paris and Calcutta 
kes in hand a project for establishing in 
[rdia an engineering firm for the manu- 
facture of automobiles. He has got the 
promise of full ‘support of one of the Chief 
Engineers of a leading automobile firm of 
Pranve, who has agreed tu give the highest 
technical training to Indians in such a way 
a: tu enable them to manufacture all the 
parts of the machinery in India. Through 
tke influence of this gentleman a group of 
seme of the best and most famous Hurupean 
engineers have becomé interested in this 
scheme. Last year the Chief Engineer, 
spoken ‘of above, agreed to admit twenty 
indian young men into his factory. Already 
eight of them are undergoing training. . < 
_ For.such a big- business capital and 
banking facilities are required. For these 
a.so arrangements are in progress, Neveral 
capitalists of two solvent independent coun- 
tries of Europe have promised tu advance 
half the amount and the other half would 
have tu be raised in India. Thus there 
would be started iu India an independent 
industrial bank managed by a board of 
directors, Indian .and European. This bank 
would, in the first place, make it its primary 
business to finance the automobile factory 
and it would also accommodate obher-Indian 
cudustrjal concerns, It would also be of use 
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in facilitating Indian international commerce 
by affording banking facilities. 

The progress which the scheme has so 
far made is due to a great extent to the 
collaboration of M. Prieur, the late Advocate 
General of Paris. he National Bank of 
France, which has the same status as the 
Bank of Eugland, has been approached, with 
the idea of getting its full support for the 
proposed bank by way of guarantee. It has 
agreed to support the proposed bank by 
guaranteeing interest at the rate of six 
per cent, ‘The National Bank of France has 
agreed further to underwrite the shares of 
the limited company that would have to be 
floated for automobile manufacture to the 
extent which might be found necessary. 

For further details Mr. Amitava Chose 
may be communicated with at-36, Shambazar 
Street, Calcutta. . ‘ 


Resolutions of All-India Cow 
Conference 


At the annual meeting of the All-dndia 
Cow Conference Association held under the 
presidency of the Hon, Mr, Justice Greaves. 

Resolutions were passed urging all Provincial 
Governments to regulate the slaughter of cattle in 
public slanghter-houses, and to provide adequate, 
pasture grounds by legislation or otherwise. 
suggesting Government to enact laws re- 
garding breeding and urging the stoppage of 
dry meat trades and the Phooka process. 

‘The following resolution was also passed + - 

“That in view: of the fact that the new 
Calcutta Municipal Bill is passing through the 
Bengal Legislative. Council, this association -is 
strongly of opinion that + és 

(a) provision should be “made in the Act 
for the control, prevention and restriction of the 
slaughter, of milch cattle, either in milk or 
temporarily dry, prime cattle and calves : 

b) Provisions should be imade for more 
effective detection and prevention of phooka 
practice in Calcutta and the suburbs by giving 
wider powers to the C. S. P. C. A. officers and 
by authorising officers of other public bodies 
like this Association to assist in the detection of 
phooka to bring evlprits tu justice. 

These resolutions. deserve to be supported 
by all communities. The president assured 
the meeting that this Association was air ens 
tively economic association, And. hence we 
find-the welcome fact that among its office- 
bearers there are persons professing Hin- 
duism,-Christianity and Islam. ' 





NOTES 


‘The preservation, multiplication, and im- 
provement uf the breeds of cattle in India is 
an economic and hygienic necessity. The 
number of cattle has been decreasing, as 
the following gures taken from page (viii) 
of Vol. I of the Agricultural Statisties of Bricish 
India for the respective years show :— 

Total No. of cattle in 
British India. 


1917-1918 -149,112,030 
1918-1919 148,901,090 
1919-1920 146,166,030 
1920-1921 ~ 145,103,090 


In the eourse of four years, there has becn a 
diminution of $0 lakhs of cattle. 


The Official Secrets Bill. _— 


The Official Secrets Bill has been passed 
by the *Legislative Assembly and it may be 
taken for granted that the Council of State 
will not throw it out. 

Government ostensibly wanted it to be a 
consolidating measure, but in reality it pro- 
vides the executive government with 1ew 
weapons of repression. Along with many 
uther classes vf people, perhaps more than any 
uther class of people, journalists may have tu 
run special risks in carrying on their werk. 
As The Amrita Bazar Patrika puts it :— 

“Que wonders that the Assembly in its anxiety 
to hurry with this piece of legislation has -"or- 
gotten its duty to the Press in India. Lis 
provided that mere possession of an unsolicited 
address or information of a suspected foreign 
agent will be enough to raise the presumption 
against the owner of such address and he would 
be punishable with fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment. ‘Such `à provision is; indeed, a serious 
menace to the liberty of the Press, because an 
editor getting an innocent communication from 
a foreign correspondent against whom the 
Government might entertain suspicion, but of 
which the editov is not aware, will be presumed 
to obtain information in the interests of she 
enemy and thus make himself liable under this 
Act.” $ 


‘Indian Mercantile Marine 
i Committee. . 


State-aid for the development of an Iun- 
dian mercantile marine has been long uver- 
due, Even in’eountries like England and the 
U. S. A, which are foremost in shipping, the 
State makes special efforts to encourage slp- 
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ping. Without her own shipping India can- 
not, to any appreciable extent, develop her 
industries and commerce ; and without such 
development, economic improvement in the 
condition of the people of India is impossible. 
It is, therefore, urgently necessary that the 
Indiau Shipping Committee appointed by the 
Government of India should go on doing its 
work wishout stoppage and bring out its 
report as early as may be practicable. We 
are, therefore, against the  Conmnitiee’s 
reported intention to adjourn after settling 
preliminaries. 


Bankura Agricultural Conference. 


The First Annual Conference of the Bankura 
Agriculture and Welfare: Association was held 
last month, Mr. G. S. Dutt, L C. 5., District 
Magistrate and President of the Association. 
took the chair and the meeting was attended 
by representatives of most of the village 


Associations, the President Panchayets and 
leading officials, of the district Mr. Dutt 


deliverel an’ address, in the course of 
which he reviewed the work done in the past 
and made an appeal for more workers. He 
would declare war, be said, against ignorance, 
poverty and disease. He asked those present to 
enlist as volunteers and outlined a scheme bhy 
which each village Association should have at 
least one night school, one girls’ schoul, tive 
tanks aud 5,000 new trees during the coming 
year, Mr, Dutt was followed by other speakers. 
Rai Bahadur Prof. Jogesh Chandra — Ray 
suggested the value of afforestation and the intro. 
duction sf new crops. ' 


Protection of Minor Girls. 


At the meeting of the Legislative. Assem- 

bly held on the 26th February fast, 

“Sir-Maleolm—Hailey~-moved the final reading 
of the Bill to amend sections 302 and 366 of the 
Indian Penal Code in” order tu vive effect to 
certain articles for the suppression uf the White 
Slave Trafe. 

A long discussion ensued ou anu amendment 
proposed by Mr. Joshi which provided for the 
raising of the age of a minor girl from It tu 1s 
years, thereby making it punishable to procure 
a girl under the age of 18 instead of 16. Mr. 
Joshi said that the clause in the Bill was based 
on that Article of the Convention cf the League 
of Nations which was intended to prevent trafie 
in miner girly even though they might consent. 
Mr. Joshi added that of the nine local Govern. 
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ments wich had been consulted on the subjects, 
¥ x were in favour of raising the age limit to 18. 

Mr. Rangachariay opposed the amendment 
oitke ground that it violated both the Hindu 
aad the Mahomedan law, which fixed the age 
limit at 16 in respect of adoption and divorce. 

As Mr. Joshi’s amendment had nothing 
tsdo with adoption and divorce, this objec- 
t on Seems irrelevant. K 

Mr. Rangachariar further strongly objected 
in the mterests, as he said, of a certain class of 
girls in Southern India. These girls have in- 
saflicient caste qualifications for marriage witli 
aiy man in caste, but they are regularly taken 
by «zemindars and others into a relationship 
which is marriage in effect though not in name. 
‘They have rights of inheritance and so on.. This 
hal] woukl make it impossible for these “girls to 
tard suck partners till they were eighteen and 
tae effec”, said Mr. Rangachariar, would be bad. 

As tie Bill is intended to prevent trafie in 
minor girls, this objection of Mr. Rangacha- 
rars is invalid if there is no traffic in the 
dass of girls he spoke of ; but if it be traffic 
cf any sort, it would be a good thing if ‘the 
B:ll could stop it.’ If the relationship refer- 
rəd vo by Mr. Rangachariar really “is marriage 

in efiect though not in name,” we would suggest 
jo Mr. Rangavchariar should help Dr. Gour 
ia passiag his Civil Marriage Bill, which, if 


passed, would make it easy for such rela- | 


t.onships to be marriages in effect as well as 
i1 name 


The Home Member said that he viewed the 
qxestion from the commonsense point of view. 
He warned the Assembly that they were creating 
anew Axt thereby bringing people not only with- 
in the provisions of the penal laws, but making 
taem ptnishable with imprisonment extending 
to ten years. He wanted India to be cautious in 
social legislation as Englishmen “had” been in 
Eng-and. , . 

After a lengthy discussion Mr. Joshi's amend- 
ment was put to the vote and carried hy 43 votes 
uvainst <0. After other amendments had been 
raoved aad lost and discussion on all clauses had 
keen concluded, the President called upon the 
Home Member to move’ that the Bill as amended 
Ly tae Eouse be passed ; but Sir Malcolm Hailey 
intimate] that he did not propose-to move the 
passage of the Bill at the present stage. 





‘India’s Progress to Self- 
Government. 


My. Montagu, speaking at a dinner given by 
the Indian Majliseat Cambridge on February 23, 
paid, he loved their country as much as any man 
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who was a citizen of India. There, must be no 
insuperablé obstacle’ ‘to’ the complete partnership 
of India and Great’ “Britain. He- always’ hoped 
that despite set-backs the good faith'of England 
would be recognised by the peoples of India. 
He was quite aware of. the imperfections 
of the joint Act for which he. and Lord Chelms- 
ford were responsible, but acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of that Act by the British Government 
would loose forces that would ultimately place 
the government of India in their hands. English 
government was not the art of public speaking 
or debate : it was the art of winning and keeping 
the confidence of the people who were governed. 

There was a great capacity for riches in India, 
and he did not believe that potential riches 
should lie dormant in any country. They should 
be exploited for the benefit of those who lived in 
that country. He hoped that the same hideous 
gulf between poverty ‘and riches that existed in 
Western countries would not be repeated in 
India. Both the political and industrial conse; 
quences, which were inseparable, were fraught 
with immense possibilitios and he was wholly 
with them in their aspirations to make India - one 
of the foremost countries in the world. He 
looked forward to the time when every shadow 
of that horrible word “ascendancy” would dis- 
appear, and enthroned in its place would be 
partnership and friendship.—LReuter. 

We, too, desire that there should not be 
any insuperable obstacle to the complete 
partnership of India and Great Britain, and 
that every shadow of the horrible word 
“ascendancy” should disappear.. But even 
those Englishmen who sincerely entertain 
this desire want to proceed at a pace for which 
the march of events, due to the time-spirit and 
world-forces, cannot wait. Neither world- 
forces, nor the time-spirit, nor the march of 
events, can be expected to accommodate 
themselves to the convenience of Britain. 
Partnership and friendship mean complete 
equality. As India isa much larger country 
than Britain and far more populous, complete 
equality must give India a far larger number 
of votes than Britain in a possible future 
Indo-British Federal Parliament. Would 
Englishmen like such a state of things ? There 
is also no reason why -for all time the Royal 
House should, belong to or reside in Britain. 
The only sdlution which, would “produce real 
partnership points to a future federal republic. 
But in that case, why should the bigger unit 
send its representatives across the seas to 
the smaller unit ? These considerations and 
quéstions may not be considered practical 
politics, _ But even as a matter of practial 
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politics, may be ask why, the Secretary of 
State, sittingin London, should have a contyol- 
ling voice in the internal affairs of Ind:a ? 
And, again, why the British Parliament shoald 
have such controlling voice in our internal 
affairs ? i . 

The people of India would certainly 
recognize the good faith of England, when 
England redeems her many broken promises 
and ceases to be hypocritical and. self- 
righteous, 

Mr. Montagu thinks that the acceptance 
of the principle of the “Reforms” by the 
British Government would loose forces 
that would ultimately place the govern- 
ment of India in the hands of Indiaas, 
It is not clear from this sentence whether 
Mr. Montagu thinks that the British Govern- 
ment has already accepted that principle. 
or whether he is speaking of some futi re 
time when it would accept the principle. 
In the’ former case, does he think that Mr, 
Lloyd George’s “steel-frame’ speech ` as 
Premier, not repudiated - by the Brit sh 
Government or Parliament, consistent with 
the principle of the “Reforms”? In the lat-er 
case, as nobody knows when the Brit:sh 
Government would accept the _ principle 
in practice indulgence in any pious hcpe 
or propheey is of little use. 7 

_ And as regards the letting loose of 
forces which would ultimately place the 
government of India in our hands, why, 
those forces have been let -loose by the 
time-spirit and by world-forces and events, 


quite independently of the recognition of 


any principle by, the British Government. 
When nitimately the government of 
India would pass into’ the hands of 
the people of India, the British Govern- 
ment wonld not, no doubt, be slow to 
claim the credit for ii and to*proclaim :ts 
own generosity from the house-tops; bnt 
opinions would still continne to differ as to 
the causes which had brought about se-f- 
rule in India. 

Mr. Montagu’s definition of English 
government is “the art of winning and 
keeping the confidence of the people who 
were governed.” It is~not clear whether 
he means that in India the. British Govern- 
ment has succeeded. in winning and keeping 
the confidence of Indians. It would be a 
remarkable example of self-deception if any 
wideawake Englishman still cherished that 
fond delusion. 


As- regards exploitation of the resources 
of India, it is because that has nol bee) 
done chrefly “for the benefit of those wh» 
lived in” India that the word ‘exploitation’ 
has become one of sinister import with us. 
That is why we should prefer that our poter- 
tial riches should lie dormant until we wers 
able tc develop them for our benefit, rather 
than that they should’ be exploited by 
foreigners for theirs. 


New Bengal Budget. 


Like its. predecessor the Bengal Budge: 
for 1922-23 shows a deficit. In making 
his Budget speech last vear the finance 
minister said that, though a total defici: 
of 120 lakhs was expected, it was hope: 
to square the’ accounts by new taxation 
So new taxes were, imposed. But the 
income from these new sources have no 
come’ up to expectation. Stamps producec 
seventy-five lakhs less than was estimated, 
and the Amusements Tax also brought in 
ten lakhs less than was anticipated. So 
the Bengal Government ought not to expect 
to make both ends meet by means ot 
additional taxation. Hope lies only in twr 
directions. -If the Imperia: Government, by 
economizing its expenditure, can agree tr. 
fleece Bengal somewhat more mercifully 
than hitherto, then more of the totai 
revenues collected in Bengal may remain in 
the hands of its Government for provincia 
expenditure. This, however, is not in the 
power of the Bengal Goverrment to bring te 
pass. The other direction is retrenchment, 
This the Bengal Government can effect. Bui 
here also its power is limited. It cannot touch 
the emoluments of the members of the Im- 
perial services, who draw the fattest salaries, 
Still much can he done. 





Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s Plan for 
Swaraj. 


The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri’s plen for 
Swaraj is embodied in a memorandum placed 
before the Delhi Conference convened 
by Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant. The kernel of 
the plan isto be found in the following pas- 
sages culled from the;memorandum, as print- 
ed in The Hitavada of Nagpur : 


“Regular constitutions laid on demccrati- 
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l nes are based in the last resort on th ewill of the 
people as disclosed at a general election. Large 
measures cannot be undertaken by a Parliament 
which has no mandate for the purpose, And 
where there is such a mandate, nothing should 
ardinarily come in the way of its fulfilment, 
Now that India has a constitution based on direct 
popular constituencies, however rudimemtary 
13 may ke,a forward move in the direction of 
Cemosracy must be based on the desire of the 
conszituencies as expressed at the next election. 
Of course in the provinces, a number of local 
issues will complicate ‘the matter. The election 
cf the Legislative Assembly, however, can be 
feught on a clear and simple issue, viz. the 
requisition by peaceful and  coastitutional 
methods of complete provincial antonomy and 
‘f responsibility in the central government, ex- 
clus:ve of defence and foreign affairs. At the 
provincial elections also, the issue can be brought 
more or less into the foreground, although it can 
anly occupy it along with other issues which to 
che ordinary elector will appear equally im- 
portant,” 

“Assuming that a majority of those elected 
to the new Councils have received such a man- 
date, the next step would be for them to elect 
~epresentatives from themselyes to an all-Tndia 
convention.” 

` The duty of this convention would be to 
prosnse the precise steps necessary for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling their mandate, which is the 
ittsinment of Swaraj as qualified above.” 

~The important, thing is for its proposals to 
he published broadcast in the country. When 
sufkcient time has been allowed for public 
eriticism and suggestions, the convention would 
meet again, revise proposals and formulate them 
finally. A small deputation. of leading men from 


differer:t parts of India would then be appointed - 


by the convention to take the proposals to Great 
Briain and negotiate with His Majesty's 
Government.” 

“Tt js not to be expected that their efforts 
would be crowned with success at once. On 
the otker hand, the probability is that, under the 
present, Conservative Government, far-sighted 
counsels will not prevail. In this case what 
sheuld be done ? T do not hesitate to answer 
that another effort should be made and if 
necessary, yet another. We must win in the end”, 

“Ccnstitutional agitation has been rewarded 
before and will yet be rewarded.” 

Mr, Sastri’s plan or any similar plan 
of the party to which he belongs will have 
a chance to succeed if there be a strong 
Extremist party in the country; if the 
Extremists get weakened, the plans of the 
Moderates will fail. That is our guess, 
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Madras University Act. 


S According to The Hitavada of Nagpur, 
one or two things in the Madras University 
Bill, which has become law, created lively 
discussions in the Madras Council, 

“There was a motion for communal represen- 
tation in the Senate, bnt this was laughed out 
by several. Councillors and the mover had to 
withdraw it. This is very splendid indeed, 
coming, as it does, from the worst communal- 
ridden province in all India.” 

But most of the Musalinan citiz®ns of 
Bengal may dispute the claim of Madras to be 
considered the most “communal-ridden” 
province in all India. 

“Another matter related to the provision in 
the Bill is that the Minister must ke ex-officio 
Pro-Chancelloy of the University. Several Coun- 
cillors vehemently denounced this clause, as they 
thought it tended to officialize the University. A 
Minister, who is an elected Councillor and who 
owes his position tothe good will of the majority 
of the elected Councillors is not considered 
official at all. Any power entrusted to him is 
not wrongly entrusted, because the popular 
voice can always make itself felt in his case. 
The zeal of the Madras Councillors in criticizing 
this clause was clearly ill-directed. The clause 
remains and the Minisier in Madras will be ex- 
officio Pro-Chancellor of the Madras University,” 

We for onr part do not think that there 
is any special need of or appropriateness 
in the Education Minister being ew oficio an 
honorary office-holder of a provincial univer- 
sity; though we do not think it requires to 
be opposed tooth and nail, either. .And 
hence in the Prabasi we have neither 
entirely opposed nor supported the sections 
in the Calcutta University Bills which pro- 
pose to make the Bengal Hdneation Minister 
ex officio Rector of the University. But those 
who have been contending that the proposal 
to make a provincial education minister er 
officio the holder of a high honorary office in 
a provincial university is unprecedented, will 
perhaps admit, though not publicly, that 
they are mistaken. 


‘ í 
“ Indians Not Eligible for American 
Citizenship.” 
Washington, Feb. 19. 


Tn the case relating to Bhagat Singh, who 
obtained a certificate of citizenship in Aregon 
seyeral years ago, the Supreme Court, today, 
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rule that a high-caste Hindu of full Indian blood 
was ineligible for American citizenship on the 
ground that he was not a free white parson 
within the meaning of the law. 

The Supreme Court decided on November 
13th that Japanese were not cligihle for 
naturalization in the United States. 

Washington, Feb, 20. 

As regards the decision in the Bhagat Singh 
case, the Attorney-General, California, says that 
the Court's decision places Hindu residents of 
the State of California under the Anti-.lien 
Law and affects large tracts of land they own 
and lease. 

The Reuters telegrams printed above 
give cause for anxiety, as several natives of 
India had, before the above decision, become 
naturalized in America. 

Lhe Statesman has published the following 
telegram from its London correspondent. 


London, Feb. 20. 


In view of the vital importance to the Hindu 
community of the American Supreme Court's 
decision, excluding the Brahmin Bhaghat Ningh 
from the rights of citizenship, a protest has been 
forwarded to the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton requesting an appeal to Congress through 
the India Office, with especial reference to 
the proposal to confiscate Hindn-owned lands 
on the Pacific slope. 

The India Office has not yet received the 
protest, but is prepared to make strong 
representations to the American Government.— 
Special Cable ; Copyright. 

It must appear as a sort of international 
irony that whilst the Racial Distinctions Bill 
in. India places the Americans in a privileged 
position, in America the natives of India are 
discriminated against and placed in a humilia- 
ting position. The thing cannot rest where 
it is. 


India to be Defended at Mosul ! 


$ . 
_ Thn the House of Commons on February 20,. 
in the course of the debate on the address to 
the Throne, 


Mr. George Lambert moved an amendment 
suggesting the immediate drastic curtailment 
of British responsibilities in Mesopotamia. The 
mover criticized the heavy expenditure already 


incurred and said he hoped the Anglo-Iraqian ~ 


Treaty would not be ratified. Mr. Lambert said 
that he believed the Government was embarking 
on a dangerous Imperial policy. From the stand- 
point of strategy to-day’s defence of India was 
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and reincorce every 
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not in mountains bordering Afghanistan, but in 
Mosul. 

Mr. Lambert’s speech gives glimpses of 
a policy which might be financially ruinous to 
India.” Indian regiments might be located 
in Mosul at India’s cost and might even be 
engaged in war from there at India’s cost, 
on the plea that they were defending India. 
This would be a Forward policy with a ven- 
geance. 

This reminds us of an ominons suggestion 
recently made by Mhe Saturday Review to the 
effect that a system of reciprocal defence in 
which India, Sonth Africa, Australis, New 
Zealanc and certain Crown colonies will par- 
ticipate, be immediately considered. 

lt suggests that under that system India will 
cease to be treated as an isolated item in the ‘ist 
of territories to be defended, will bceome a 
centre from which Great Britain will conduct 
the defence of the whole of the Middle Wast 
menaced area under the 
British flag east of Suez. 

As India is not self-governing, making 
her the centre of the defence of the whole of 
the Midale East may lead to throwing unjust 
and heavy burdens upon her, and even to 
garrisoning her with colonial troops, for 
whom, moreover, she may also be mede tie 
training ground. Our countrymen mast ex- 
ercise more than ordinary vigilance to avert 
such calamities. 


“The Independent.” 


We regret to learn that ata meeting of 
the shareholders of the Nationalist Journals, 
Limited, the proprietors of The Independent, 
it was resolved that the Company go mro vo- 
luntary liquidation. The Independent 1s one 
of the newspapers in the “country which have 
done their duty fearlessly. And fearlessness 
is not a common .commodity. Moreover, as 
there are now tavo, or rather three, main par- 
ties in India, the cause of the country would 
have been best served if each had a strong 
exponent of its views in every province. The 
disappearance of The Independent is to he 
regretted from al] points of view. 





Indianization of Hight Army Units. 

In sae House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 20, on being asked. whether, as a 
result cf the Indianization of eight units 
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of tke Indian Army mentioned in Lord 
Rawlinson’s speech, any British officers 
would be “axed”, “Earl Winterton emphasized 
that the scheme provided for the gradual 
transference of British officers to other 
British units beginning with subalterns.” 

This reply appears to show that the 
conjecture of the correspondent of The 
- Servint from whose letter we have quoted 


before that one of the objects of Lord 
Fawiinson’s scheme is to ensure that 
Eritish officers may not have to serve 


under Indian officers, may nob-be entirely 
without foundation. 


“Backward Classes” in Bengal. 


Rat Saheb Raj Mohan Das, Honorary 
Seerstary to the Society for the Improve- 
mens of the Backward Classes in Bengal, 
has sent to several papers an account of 
the activities of that Society, from which 
we gather that it helps the Backward 
Communities in Bengal and Assam mainly 
ly she spread of primary education among 
them. 


“Tt has now under its management 397 
sshools (mostly of the Lower Primary 
Standara ). In these schools about ten thousand 
keys and four thousand girls are being 
educated. 

“The Society was started in 1909 by an 
organization belonging to the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, which has since been registered according 
ty» Act XXI of 1860 under the name of “the 
Sad hanasram-Seva-Rection.” 

“The good work done by the Society has 
‘met with the appreciation and sympathy of all 
classes cf people. The Bengal Government gives 
is a recurring grant of Rs. 6,000 per year, and 
curing the current financial year it also made a 
non-recurring grant of a good sum. Many of the 
schools ander it receive small grants from various 
District Boards and Municipalities. The 
Nat:onal Liberal League contributes Rs. 1,500 
per annum, Sussex Trust Fund Rs. 1,560 per 
annam out of the interest of Rs. 50,000 invested 
im 53 per cent War Bonds and the Tipperah 
Raj Rs. 300 per annum. Lord Sinha contri- 
“mtes Es. 500, the Hon'ble Mr. P, ©. Mitter 
Rs. 250 and Sir K. G. Gupta, Sir B. O. 
Mitser aud Mr. N. N. Sircar, each contributes 
Rs, 100 per year. 

“The Society’s schools are distributed over 
16 districts, most of which are peopled by 
zhe very lowesteclasses of the Hindu society. 
As a result of the Society’s steady efforts 
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during tha last thirteen years, these people 
have in many cases improved in their morals, 
have come to appreciate the value of educa- 
tion for their girls, are now better ryots, better 
labourers, and better citizens, and are gradually 
being elevated to a higher level of thought 
and life. The gratitude and co-operation 
which the Society and its workers have received 
from these people are most encouraging, and 
should stimulate all well-wishers of the country 
to support the good cause-with all the resources 
at their command....... 

“I felt that unless we had trained teachers 
in at least a few of our schools ( which 
might serve as models to the others ), it would 
not be possible to raise them to-any decent 
standard of efficiency. At this juncture’ the 
Citizens’ Protection League came forward and 
placed in my hands Rs. 6,000. I at once 
selected 50 of the schools of a better type 
scattered in the districts of 24-Parganas, 
Jessore, Khulna, Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Dacea, and Tipperah and with the money 
so provided increased the monthly grant to each 
of them by Rs. 10, thus enahling these schools 
te obtain the services of trained teachers with 
some further aid from District Boards.” 


i 


Excessive Prosperity and Racial 
Decay. 


According to a Stockholm despatch to 
the New York Evening Post, Professor Her- 
man Lundborg, head of the Race Biological 
Institute at Upsala, Sweden, has expressed 
the opinion that too much prosperity is a 
bad thing for a race, because it Is one 
of the first steps towards degeneration, 
Prof. Lundborg is well known for his investi- 
gations into eugenics and racial biology. He 
has declared ina recent address that too much 
prosperity causes the gradual elimination 
of the good old middle class, and this in 
any country isa sure sign of decay. The 
professor continued :— 

“There is grave doubt whether a° people 
"really gains any profit when millions of 
money begin to pour into the country. Expe- 
rience, past as well as present, shows that 
when wealth is suddenly increased it brings 
endless new needs. Luxuries are demanded, 
lassitude sets in and the interest in work and 
production falls off. Women begin to avoid 
maternity. All of these processes, beginning 
in the middle and upper classes, gradually 
work downward and in time destroy the race. 
Thus they are as much a menace to 4 country 
as a powerful political enemy.” 


NOTES 
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In his opinion, 

“Europe is decaying, nob only as a result 
of political cataclysms, but also because of a 
misconception of racial hygiene, and a milure 
to counteract the forces of degeneratior. A 
strong middle class is necessary for the racial 
health of a people. Increasing industr and 
trade make it possible to feed a larger p.pula- 
tion, but at the same time brings abcut a 
serious change iu the structure of s ciety. 
The old’ middle class decays and tually 
disappears. A new middle class is formed, to 
be sure, but it is of poorer substance. dean- 
while, there is numerical gain in both the 
upper and the lower classes, especially the latter. 
In time the working class becomes the la-vest, 
and underneath this comes a layer of haman 
trash, 


The Terror of Retrenchment 
“Send for the boys of the girl’s brigade 
To set old England free : 
Send for my mother, and my sister, and 
my brother, 

But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t send me P 

The above ballad, which was inteasely 
popular in England during the late war, 
exactly reflects the feeling now prevalens in 
Bengal as to the cuts recommended by the 
Retrenchment Committee. That Committe has 
worked in a business-like and common sense 
spirit, though we do not agree with aL its 
recommendations (as was shown in our 
February number). ‘The Coninittee’s hands 
were severely tied ; it could not touch the 
unjust spoliation of Bengal by the Imperial 
Government, and it could not, by the terms 
of its reference, retrench the All-India 
Services which are draining so much of 
Bengal’s money. But within its own prcper, 
though limited, sphere the Committee ave 
dofe what it could and done so promptly and 
decisively, And now, every department that 
it is proposed to be curtailed is sending vp a 
piteous cry that it and it alone is the most 
vital department of Bengal’s life to-day and 
that, therefore, 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t ave me !” 

The newspapers are being dunned tu ‘ake 
up the briefs of these departments one by 
one, but have on the whole, wisely resisted 
the pressure and leĝ the flood of tears and 
gnashings of teeth sweep ‘through their 
correspondence columns harmlessly. 

For, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that Bengal is faced with an unmistakibly 
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critical situation. It would be futile to rail 
at the Government of India for its rapacity ” 
or at the Montagu regime for its inflation of 
salaries. We have to meet the sitnation as 
we fing it. It would not be practical pol:tics 
to wait for the millenium when Simla wil. do 
us justice. 

Such being the case, one of two things 
must be done. Hither, salaries should be 
reduced all round—(which will apply only to 
the pay of new recruits and to the unexpected 
improvements of pay and pension promised to 
older officers but “not seb down in their 
bond,”)—or, while retaining the present scale 
of salaries, the number of posts must be 
reducec, 


Lines of Retrenchment. 

The latter is the proper conrse. We 
have felt for a long time past that the 
cadres of the services have been unduly in- 
flated in recent years, and that the real 
work can be got equally or almost equally as 
well ovt of about half the number of men 
actually employed. ‘I'he examples of waste are 
glaring. very depadrtment has its Director- 
general, and every director must have his 
assistant (or Deputy) director general. Even 
District Superintendents of Police have their 
Deputy Superintendents in addition to the old 
Assistants and Subs. Every one ov these 
officers has his confidential clerk (on a 
much higher salary than ordinary clerks). 
Even principals of Government Colleges have 
their confidential clerks. And all of them 
have their stenographers. They scorn to 
write anything with their own hands or 
even to dictate slowly to ordinary- clerks, 
Thev ace all as overworked and as important 
as the trader or business manager worth 
millions ! 

Every office, even the smallest, must have 
its type-writing machine—which requires a 
specially trained operator, very costly paper, 
and a loz of expenditure in repair, wear and 
tear ané ink and oil. ‘They are all lords, all 
scorn te write or read anything written with 
the hand ! E 

And India is expected to bear all this 
burden! The Englishman thinks in terms of 
pounds, while the Indian tax-payer thinks in 
terms of cowries. ‘There will be no financial 
solvency for India, no adaptation of the 
nation's resources Lo its ueeds,—-in short, uo 
effective barrier against thee ultimate advent 
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of Bolshevism in India, unless our English 
rulers come to occupy four angle of vision in 
this matter. It is not Roy—or whats his 
nane, in Petrograd, who can make Bolshe- 
vism succeed in India. 





Waste Not, Want Not. 


What a frightful waste of stationery, 
typist’s time, and postage is caused by the 
official rule that every letter must be sub- 
seribed - 
my ; “Ihave the honour to be, 

“Sir, 

“Your most obedient Servant” 
accurately spaced and arranged! Our staff 
“Director General of Statistics” has calen- 
lared that the extra cost on this head alone, all 
over India, is 93 lakhs, 49 thousand, seven 
hendved and ninety-six Rupees, eleven annas 
and seven pies. 

Adops any form of official signature you 
please in one line—yours faithfully, yours 
obediently, yours abjectly, yours servilely— 
even yours internally; but save us from 
havirg the honour to be (Sir) the most 
obedient payers of these lakhs. 

Banish typewriters from all offices 
spencing less than a lakh a year on establish- 
ment. Banish confidential clerks, except for 
tle volize. And banish the Director- 
generals and keep their deputies only. The 
work would be done equally well. 


University Oligarchy Unmasked. 


The two bills for the reform of the 
Calcntta University now before the Bengal 
Legislatire, have recommended a large in- 
crease ir the proportion of elected Fellows. 
Such a suggestion should naturally have been 
welcomed by a body that has recently been 
thundering on the (shaky) Goldighi stage : 
“Forget the Government of Bengal, forget 
the Government of India...Freedom first, 
freecom second, freedom always.” 

Ent soli, uo! The Senate presided over 
by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and speaking 
ina voice that was the voice of the other 
Sir ashutosh (ie. Chaudhury) resolved:— 

“The bill contemplates an enlargement of 
tw Senete by the introduction of what is 
called the democratic principle...We are of 
opin on that the reconstitution of the Senate 
oatl.is basis will be detrimental to the deve- 





“fodder and oxen. 
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lopment of the university as an educational 
institution” (24 Feb., 19238). 

This Senate in an earlier past decided 
against the control of the university finances 
through the elected representatives of the 
people in the Legislature and the Minister 
commanding the confidence of such represen- 
tatives;—on the ground that it would offi- 
cialise the University ! 

In other words, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and 
his obedient Senate object to constitutional 
monarchy and democracy alike, and. will 
only have the present discredited tertium 
quid of Aristotle’s politics, namely, oligarchy, 
which, in the present case, Is only an- 
other name for <Ashu-nomy, The educated 
people of Bengal ought to have their say on 
this open flouting of their rights and this 
eagerness to perpetuate an old jobbery. 


The Distress in North Bengal. 


The situation, in the flooded area of the 
Rajshahi district, is likely to become every 
day more actite: and the utmost vigilance 
is needed if these very poor people are 
not to suffer the extreme pangs of hunger. 
It has to be realised, that the beel area 
is, for the most part, a ‘one crop’ area. 
Therefore, if the crop fails again this year, — 
owing to bad cultivation, or to want of 
cultivation altogether, the result must , be 
final bankruptey ; for it would then mean 
no income at all for two years. Owing to 
the state of indebtedness that had previously 
prevailed from the 1918 flood onward, and 
from which there had been bué a poor 
recovery when the new disaster occured, 
the condition of the sub-ryots to-day is 
pitiable indeed. They have a load of in- 
debtedness, which it is almost impossible 
to carry. It may easily be imagined, there- 
fore, with what extreme anxiety they are 
looking forward to the cultivation of the 
present year’s crop, and how terrible it is 
to them to find that they are unable to 
cultivate their land on account of want of 
The Government have 
recently given a loan, which, when distri- 
buted, amounts to a very small sum pet 
head; and they are preserving this as care- 
fully as possible iv provide themselves 
with seed. But the amount of land, which 
l. have seen alivgether uncultivated, makes 
the heart sad. For the weeks are rapidly 
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passing, and the ground is getting harder 
and harder. Even on a day just after the 
recent rain, we found that there were 
hardly any ploughs at work over large areas 
of uncultivated land. When itis remember- 
ed, that, with ox-ploughing, every part of 
the soil has to be tilled four times over, 
it will be easily understood what a disaster 
this. implied. 

Quite recently, the Bengal Relief Com- 
mittee have purchased a tractor, as an 
experiment, in order to supplement the ox- 
ploughs in one of the poorest districts. Al- 
ready, it has met with remarkable success. 
The villagers, in this time of distress, have 
learnt +o co-operate, and they have been 
willing to ake one large plot for the tractor 
out of many adjacent plots. This has made 
the tractor work much easier, and much 
quicker, It is hoped, by the aid of this me 
tractor, to get over one thousand bignas 
ploughed well, at a very moderate cost, 
during the ploughing season. The tractor 
is also able to cut through the sun-bal:ed 
soil, when it is impossible for the ox-plu.gh 
to turn it over. It is still possible, theref re, 
with more tractors to overtake the backward 
cultivation: but it is absolutely impossible in 
certain areas, ( so it appears to me) to culti- 
vate the whole of these lands now with the ox 
plough alone. 

C. F. A; 


The East African Scene. 

I have received quite recently a cable- 
gram ofa very alarming character from zhe 
Indian leaders in East Africa, According to 
this cable, the Governor, Sir Robert Coryndon, 
has now definitely taken up a hostile attitude 
towards the Indian claims and is pressing for 
emigration restriction, As this point is now 
likely to assume a primary importance, it is 
necessary for the Indian public to know she 
exact present position. The one emigration 
test now in force is, that each person land-ng 
has to produce a sufficient security to pay 
for his return passage to his home country, 
if he is found to be ineligible for residence 
in Hast Africa, The amount for each Euro- 
pean used to be £37-10-0, because that was 
the rate of second class passage back to 
England, The actual amount deposited by 
Indians, before the purchase of their tick et, 
used to be 100 rupees, which well covered 
their passage back to India. This rile 
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worked automatically ; and it meant, for all 
practical purposes, that every one wao was 
healtty and had paid the deposit ws ad- 
mitted into Kenya. The real test, in an 
empty country, where vast areas are lying 
unoccupied, is that of ‘vagrancy’. If thore, who 
land, become vagrants or beggars, in ary con- 
siderable numbers, the emigration test is not 
working well. But if the vagrancy is almosi 
nil, then the test isa good one. I was told 
by the Chief Secretary, when I was in the 
colony, in 1921, that there were nc signs 
of Indian ‘vagrancy’. This Chief Secretar, 
had Leen Chief Commissioner of the Zolice. 
and as such had every opportunity of know- 
ing the facts. If even there was : case 
of Indian ‘vagrancy’ (after the Ind an in 
question had been some time in the eclony 3 
the Chief Secretary told me that he was 
always able to get monetary help from the 
Indian community to send him back home. 
So, in his opinion, the present emigration 
rule was working well. That was his opi- 
nion, openly expressed to me in November 
ate 

It is of the utmost importance that this 
one part of ‘British’ “Africa should rot he 
closed to Indians, as South Africa :ow is 
closed, and any new restrictions on ndiau 
emigraticn ust be most carefully watched 
and examined. 


s CLP. A, 


“The Commercial Advantage of 
Religious Missions,” 


The Catholic Herald of India appcars to 
be displeased, because 

“Indian papers are making capita. o' Rev. 
Dr. Mactarish’s tosh about the commercial ad- 
vantages cf religious missions: “Althouph the 
missionary,” says the Canadian Presbyterian, 
“went z0 the foreign field to win souls for Jesus, 
the results of his labours also meant the ex ension 
of commerce... When a missionary ha. been 
abroad for twenty years, he is worth £50,000 to 
British commere¢e,” ete. It should be added that 
as long as the Jesuits managed their amous 
reduction of Paraguay, not a single Hu-opean 
layman dared to cross its frontiers. They knew 
already then, and know still better now. what 
havoe cap taliytie wealth makes of Cutholiv mis 
sions. Of course, we have no right to speak fur 
Presbyterians.” ` 

k 
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French Legation at Kabul. 


The Senate of France has passed'a Bill 
authorizing the creation of a French Lega- 
tion at Kabul. This is a sign of the increa- 
sing recognition of the independence, import- 





His Majesty Amir Aminullah Khan of Kabul 


ance and possibilities of Afghanistan, on 
which His Majesty Amir Aminullah Khan 
is to be congratulated. 


Radio asa World-wide Educational 
Influence. 


Prof. Michael T. Pupin, of Columbia 
University, U. S. A, says in a New York 
Evening Post interview that We expects the 
greatest practical application of radio in the 
future, 

“carrying omeducational propaganda among 
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people who are working all day long and canziot 
attend university classes. Think of the potential 
audience within listening distance of Columbia 
University by radio. There are 8,000,000 people 
within a radius of fifty miles. You can reach 
them by radio with the simplest and most direct 
medic of communication, the spoken, the living 
word! 

. “Think of what it would have meant to St. 
Paul if he had had such a medium of communica- 
tion. Then, while he traveled from Jerusalem 
to Cyprus, Cæsarea, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Thessa.onica, Athens, and Rome, he could have 
sent the words of lis mouth to all the churches 
every cay. Those marvelous epistles would have 
been viven a most powerful reinforcement. 

“We need St. Panis in our universities to-day 
—-men who will rise up and preach the doctrine 
of truth and democracy. People who work all 
day, pople who will uot leave their homes to 
attend a lecture course, people who tire in reading 
the dry printed word, will listen if all they have 
to do is to use a radio. There are nfillions of 
people wlio are thirsty for knowledge whom we 
could not reach by the old methods.” 


We, too, may try to imagine what it 
would have meant to our saints, seers, pro- 
phets and singers of times gone by if they 
had had such a medium of communication, 
But as even inthe year 1923, few in India 
liave seen a radio set, we need not indulge 
in thonghts of what might have beeu. Better 
far skould we be occupied if we could bring 
about such political changes and scientific 
and educational , progress in India as would 
enable us to serve the countless literate 
millions ‘of India“ by “means of “the radio. 
This need not be considered an impossibility, 
a3 the Government of India have decided to 
permit private enterprise to undertake broad- 
casting by radio in British India (including 
Burin.) upon similar lines to those obtain- 
ing in the United Kingdom. 





Why the Police are Unpopular. 

M-e W. Swain, Inspector General. of 
Police, Bihar and Orissa, recently delivered 
an excellent address to the cadets of the 
Polive Training School at Hazaribagh, ex- 
plainiag why the police are unpopular in 
Tudia and how unpopularity may be avoided. 
AIL policemen should proeunre a copy of this 
address aud peruse it. Mr. Swain said 
among other things :— 

“L regret to say that there are many ways 
in vlich the police cause unnecessary harasg 


NOTES - 


ment to the people The main sources of cwm- 
plaint are ill temper, incivility, disrespect, un- 
necessary harshness and failure to make the 
performance of their duties as little distasteful 
as possible. 

“A very common abuse of.power in the past 
was the making of unjustifiable house-searc ies. 
lam glad to say that this abuse is far less pre- 
valent than it used to be. 

“Another abuse of power is the unnecessary 
nse of handenffs. 

“You have seen and heard how the Incian 
constable too often shouts, waves his arms, his 
haton, pushes people about and addresses tlem 
rudely in harsh and sometimes abusive terms. 
The British constable does none of these things. 
Ie says~~‘Move on please.’ His manner is frm 
and it is highly advisable to comply with his re- 
quest, but he does not forget the ‘Please’.” 





India’s Future Fiscal Policy. 


Last month Mr, Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
moved the following resolution in the Legis- 
lative Assembly :— 


“The Assembly recommends to the Govermor 
General in Council that a policy of protection be 
adopted as the one best suited to the interests 
of India, the application being regulated from 
time to time by such discrimination as may be 
considered necessary by the Government of India 
with the consent and approval of the Indian 
Legislature.” 


To this Mr. Innes, Commerce Member of 
the Government of India, moved the follow- 
ing amendment : 


“That for the original resolution the following 
be substituted :-—That this Assembly recommends 
to the Governor General'in Council (A) that he 
accepts in principle the proposition that the fiscal 
policy of the Government of India may legiti- 
mately be directed towards fostering the deveiop- 
ment of industries in India; (B) that}in the apoli- 
cation of the above principle of protection, regard 
must be had to the financial needs of the 
country ànd to the present dependence of the 
Government of India on import, export and ex- 
cise duties for a large part of its revenue; C) 
that the principle should be applied with dis- 
crimination with due regard to the well-being of 
the community and the safeguards suggested in 
paragraph 97 of the report on the Fiscal Commis- 
sion ; (D) that in order that effect may he given to 
these recommendations a Tariff Board should he 
constituted for a period not exceeding one y2ar 
in the first instance; that such Tariff Roard 
should be purely an investigating and advisory 
body and should cousist of not more than three 
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members, one of whom should be a Gove-nmert 
official but with powers subject to the approvel 
of the Government of India to co-opt other men:- 
bers for particular enquiries.” 


This amending resolution of Mr. Inn s 
was unanimously carried by the House es- 
actly in the form in which it had been moved ! 

Whatever other results this resolutio: 
may produce, it will not lead to the industri- 
alisation of India—it will not materialiy 
increase her ability to meet the demands of 
her people for those’ manufactured goods 
which are now imported from abroal b~t 
which she can manufacture from her ow) 
raw materials. 


Terms of Compromise of Congress 
Parties. 


According to an Associated Press mes- 
sage, 


The following terms of compromise wire ne- 
cepted by both parties and finally sdopted 
by the All-India Congress Committee whirh met 
at Allahwoad on February 27, with Mr, C. E, 
Das inthe chair. The meeting concluded lato 
at night. The terms are : 

(1) Suspension of propaganda relating to t .2 
Councils on both sides till 30th April. 

(2) Both parties to be at liberty to werk t'a 
remaining items of their respective programmes 
in the interval without interfering wita eaei 
other. 

(3) The majority party will he at liberty ts 
carry on their propaganda in accordance with t > 
Gaya programme about money and voluntcers, 

(4) Tle minority party will co-opera e witi 
the majority party in appealing for and “aisin; 
such funds and enlisting such workers as nay > 
necessary for the constructive programme ‘anl 
also in working the constructive programme ant 
other common matters. 

(5) Eech party to adopt such cours: aftr 
30th April as it may be advised. 

(6) The above arrangement is subject to te 
condition that there is no dissolution of the ex- 
isting councils in any province before the expiry 
of the full term for which they have been cor- 
stituted. ‘ 

The proposition was moved by Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachar and seconded by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru. 


Those Famished English Officers 
Again ! 

In the British House of Commons, 

Sir Charles Yate suggested that as the pro- 
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posed Royal Commission on the Indian Services 
migl t not be able fo report for some considerable 
time. Viscount Peel might consider the question 
of ganting some interim immediate relief for 
the cifficulties of Civil Servants owing to the rise 
in ths cost of living and the fall in exchange. 

Earl Winterton replied that he was not pre- 
pared to make a statement until the Commission 
had veer formally constituted and had an oppor- 
tanity of considering the materials that would 
be p-aced before it. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne emphasized that Civil 
Servants were in great distress and were anxious 
for ~he appointment of some quicker tribunal 
taan a Royal Commission and urged immediate 
relie”. 

Xr. T. Williams (Lab., Don. Valley, Yorks) : 
Will the Royal Commission take very great care 
that Civil Servants do not confiscate all benefits 
to ths disadvantage of British officers ? 

Earl Winterton replied that these points 
would be considered. As the Commission had 
heen appointed, among other purposes, expressly 
to enquire into the grievances of the Civil 
Servce, ib would be inopportune to take any 
action until the Commission had reported. He 
hoped the report would be available earlier than 
Sir Charles Yate thought, and promised to 
emvəy io Viscount Peel the suggestions that 
had en made. 

Feplring to Sir Henry Craik ( C., Scottish 
Universities ) Earl Winterton admitted that 
tae Commission would probably be unable to go 
to India until the end of the year, but he did 
nct admit that the situation was as serious as 
had deen stated. 


In the British House of Commons, 
generally the members “interested in India” 
brinz before Parliament the miseries of only 
tie British civil servants and military officers 
servug in India. This would create the im- 
pression that in this land of plenty they 
alon2 were hungry, and that, therefore, the 
millions who have hitherto died of famine, 
plague, influenza, etc. were all British 
civil servants and military officers. Yet 
Eng.ishmen, including Mr, Lloyd George as 
Prenier, will not cease to declare repeatedly 
before all the world that their countrymen 
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are in India at a great sacrifice and for a 
purely philanthropic object ! 


Management of Railways. 


In the Legislative Assembly on the 27th 
February, Mian Asjad Ulah’s resolution on 


railway management was the basis of a 
debate. Jt recommended in general terms 


a policy “to give India the full benefit of 
state ownership of Indian railways as is done 
in other countries where the railways are 
owned and managed by the State.” 


Mr. K. O. Neogy moved an amendment, 
which was to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the chairman and four other members 
of the Indian Railways Committee, 1920-21, that 
the guaranteed railway companies, as and when 
contracts fall in, should be entrusted to thè direct 
management of -the State. His amendment 
sought to decide the principle of railway manage- 
ment once and for all. He deprecated the 
amendment dealing with the contracts of the 
E.I. R. and G.I. P.R. as side-tracking the 
question and shirking the realissue. That issue 
was that the Assembly should give its final 
verdict in favour of the State management of 
railways. It was encumbent on the House fo 
settle the question. He quoted the opinions of 
local governments, showing that the majority of 
them were in favour of State management except 
the United Provinces. 

Dr. Gour moved an amendment that, on the 
expiry of their leases, both the Hast Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways be taken over 
for management by the State, 

The amendment of Dr. Gour was carried 
without being pressed toa division. As carried, 
it ran as follows :—This Assembly recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that on the 
expiry of their leases both the Hast Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
be taken over for management by the State. 


So far as we can gauge public opinion, 
it is more in accordance with Mr. Neogy’s 
amendment than with Dr. Gouyr’s, and quite 
reasonably, too. 
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Dacca University Central Buildings. 


II 

‘If the Dacca University was born in 
difficult times, it also came into the world 
possessed of great advantages. Fər the 
first time in the educational history of British 
India, a University had the benefit of a paid, 
whole-time Vice-Chancellor’s services, and 
the man placed in that responsible position— 
Mr. P. J. Hartog—was an educational ad- 
ministrator who had distinguished himself in 
his own country, and knew a good deal of 
our educational system. That appointment 
was a complete reversal of the existing policy 
which forces upon us the raw products of 
the British Universities, who acquired ex- 
perience at our expense, and desert us just 
when they are becoming useful to us, instead 
of sending to us men who are fully equipped 

to serve us efficiently. 1 
When I first met Mr. Hartog, he was the 
Academic Registrar of the London Univer- 
sity, A short time before he had returned 
from India, where, as a member of the 
Calcutta Univefsity Commission, he had had 
the opportunity of investigating the Indian 


educational question as few non-Indians— 
and few Indians, for that matter—have dene. 

When Mr. Hartog was appointed to the 
Dacca University, it was really a case of the 
critic of the Indian University system 
being called upon to build up a Universisy 
whieh would be free from the defects whieh 
he had found in the existing Indian Univer- 
sities, and which would quicken the pace 
of our progress. I went up to Dacca because 
I wished to see for myself how he was suc- 
ceeding. 

Ramna, the suburb ef Dacca in which the 
University is situated, is a veri able garden 
city which sprang into existence at the com- 
mand of a British Pro-Consul who was deter- 
mined to indulge his romantic fancy at the 
expense of ‘impoverished India, As I 
motored through it on my way from tae 
railway station to the Vice-Chancellor’s bun- 
galow, I found myself in a well-planned 
town, traversed by goed roads lined with 
trees and hedges. Handsome residences, 
set in large compounds, were half-hidden Sy. 
masses of greenery. This beautiful, salubrious 
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nhan ee I sie Saar 
N 0 fini was ever ushered into existence 


weighed down with heavier burdens 

than the recently established Uni 
sity ab Dacca has had to bear. if 
birth, in a large measure, to the desire » 
the part of the Government of India t 
trieve, as far as possible, the Earl (now i 
Marquis ) Curzon’s crowning blunder in | 
When Lord Ha aines and his colleag 
the sauthorities in Whitehall accepted their 
recommendation, they naturally thought that — 
that action would dash to the ground the ho pes 
which the partition had raised in the minds of _ 
the Muslims of East Bengal. Possessing, as 
he did, she eines of Syed (later Sir ) 


j conception 
Dacca University witnessed the depletion of 


Mhase. pledges committed rhe University, 
before it was born, to specialize in culture, 
and thereby gave offence to Indians who were 


agitating for facilities for practical, and not 


They declared that if 


cultural, education. 


they wis ed their sons to have education of 


rary” type, they could send them to 
tta, or one of the other existing, 
iti Mi but if Indian money was to be 
| to create a new institution, it should 


` Soften special facilities for scientific and tech- 


ee 


Alaguia Some of them even as- 
d that this move was really a blow aimed 

the prestige of the Caleutta University. 
[he years which elapsed between the 
and the actual birth of the 


the Viceroy and Governor- the Government coffers, and the piling up of 


viding special facilitie 
Mapa culture, cad 


residential university, whereas the Universi S 
isting were merely examining aioa. i 
nnouncement of the project ope ed 

rates of controversy. “Why should 

+ y's taxes be used to promote sectional 

°” asked critics. In an attempt to 

iene that clamour, the Government promis- 
ed special facilities for studying Hindu civili- 

zation also, 


y at g ae 


debt, as the result of the war, and 
Asa consequence the generous 
promised for ‘the creation of the 


pees laid tnd which, be- 
aking special provision for oriental 
study, contemplated making it the first teach- 


ing and residential University in India. 


During i these years the national conscious- 
ness in India also developed apace. The 
Indian people, therefore, became apathetic, 
if not actually hostile, towartls the institu. 
tions created for them by non-Indians, i 
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Dacca University Chemical Laboratory. 


HI 

The buildings, having been put up for 
offices and residences of Government officials, 
are nos ideally suitable for educational pur- 
poses. There is, for instance, the splendid 
ssructure, in classic style, with an imposing 
merble staircase, designed to serve as the 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam—a veritable suc- 
zessor of the Nawab of Dacca. Had Mr. 
Hartog been fond of pomp and circumstance 
and in receipt of a handsomer salary, he 
night have made it his home; but being a 
oan of modest tastes with limited means, he 
prefers to live in the house originally built 
for the Revenue Member. When I walked 
through the large, lofty halls of the erstwhile 
Government Honse, I found it untenanted 
except for the western extension of the 
northern block, which was being used for the 
consulting room, waiting room, and dispen- 
sary, of the Medical Officer, and for isolation 
wards for mild types of infeetious diseases, 
. pending the erection of an isolation ward. I 
‘was to.d that the large room, provided with a 
gallery, originally meant for the durbar hall, 
was used as the Assembly Hall of the Court 
of the University when it infrequently held 
-its sittings, and was sometimes lent for public 
meetings and receptions. I also learned that 


there was some talk of using it as a clab- 
house for the University staff. 

It occurred to me at the time that this 
white elephant might be turned into a picture 
gallery, and made to house the Art Faculty 
of the University, which, without such 
provision, can never adequately fill its mission 
as an institution avowedly created to promote 
Eastern culture, . 

With this single exception, the Vice- 
Chancellor has been able to find use for all 
the buildings handed over to him. He has had 
to employ a good deal of ingenuity to convert 
them into lecture halls, hostels, and the like. 

Take, for instance, the building designed 
to house the secretariat. The new province 
must have been meant to have a large number 
of officers and a numerous staff, for the build- 
ing measures 650 feet in length and has a 
total floor space of 94,000 square feet. It 
is two storeys in height, and contains no less 
than 200 rooms, every one of them opening 
on toa verandah running right around the 
building, and, on the other side, opening on 
one side, on to a wide passage running through 
the centre of the structure in both directions, 
the distance between the central passage and 
the verandah being uniform throughout, 

‘Needless to say, it was impossible for Mr. 
Hartog to use the entire building for any one 
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Dacca University—One of the Chemical Laboratories for Advanced Students. 


distinct purpose. As divided by him, two- 
thirds of the upper floor is used for the 
residence of the Muslim residential students, 
and the quarters of the students of the 
Ahsanulla School of Engineering. The rest 
of the building contains the offices of the 
University, the Library, and the lecture and 
class rooms for the Faculties of Arts and 
Law. In all 35 rooms have been set apart 
for departmental use, and include rooms for 
members of the staff, common rooms, and 
accommodation for the Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
studies, Persian and Urdu, Arabic and Islamic 
studies,e English, Philosophy, Experimental 
Psychology, Economics and Politics, Mathe- 
matics, and Law departments. 

Another of the major buildings the main 
block of the old Dacca College—has been 
converted into physical laboratories. It also 
contains the Curzon Hall, which is used as a 
Convocation Hall and for public lectures aud 
ceremonies. 

IV 

Finding the buildings standing on the site 

insufficient to serve all the University require- 


ments, Mr. Hartog has had to put up several 
others, The most important of the new 
buildings is the Jagannath Hall. It consists 
of a contral building, 2445 feet long and 77 
feet broad ; three houses for students, designed 
in the shape of an H, each 209 feet in length 
and 72 feet in breadth, and two storeys high ; 
the residences of the Provost and three House 
Tutors; and kitchens, dining rooms, and 
other oat-houses. The central building 
contains a large assembly hall, capable of 
seating 520 persons, a common room, a library, 
14 tu:tion rooms, one class-room, a room for 
the teaching staff, and two rooms for the 
Provost and his clerical staff. Residential 
accommodation is provided for 300 students— 
100 in each building. Mach young man has 
a cubicle 10 by 8 feet in size, and a common 
room is provided for every 50 students. In 
the campus formed by the buildings is the 
Hall cricket ground, while enough space has 
been left for four football or hockey grounds. 

Another important building is the Chemis- 
try Laboratory, which occupies a two-storied 
red-brick building, 158 feet long and 63 feet 
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Dacca University Laboratory and Students for Experimental Psychology. 


broad, near the Physics Laboratories. Is has 
a total floor space of 18,000 square feet. and 
provides accommodation for 120 Pass B. Se. 
students, 60 Honours B. Sc. students, and 25 
M. Sc. and Research students. 

The Gymnasium, about 68} feet long by 
48 feet broad, hasa tile roof, a brick floor, 
and corrugated iron walls eight feet h gh, 
so constructed as to allow free circulation of 
air both above and below them. 

Several other buildings needed for the 
University cannot be put up until funds are 
made ayailable for the purpose. It is intended 
for instance, that the Muslim students saall 
occupy a hostel similar to the Jaganrath 
Hall, instead of being housed in a portion of 
the central building, formerly the secretariat. 

vV 


In going over the buildings, I was greatly 
impressed bv the pains taken to fit ther to 
serve University needs. This was especially 
the case in regard to the Laboratories. 

Take the Physical Laboratory, for example. 
It has a total floor space of 11,650 sy are 
feet, exclusive of verandahs and passazes. 


The rooms in which the elementary vork .4 
done ave separate from those in which 
advancea students work, and will, in timo, 
provide accommodation for at lens: €0 
students. 

Ir the portion of the building set agice 
for advanced work, I found a number of small 
rooms, each occupied by a single res3zacch 
student. This struck me as being an exceed- 
ingly good system. Not only did it assxe 
privacy and quiet for the man who wes 
conducting experiments, but it enabled hin 
to leave the apparatus with which he we 
working at any stage he may choose when ke 
left off work, without being coupe led to 
dismantle it and put it away for the right. 
He could simply turn the key in the lock end 
leave his work, secure in the thought tzet 
he conrld start, upon his return, exactly where 
he had stopped. 

Every room in this building has bosk ge 
and water supply, and electric fittings, rocms 
for advenced work being fitted, in addition 
to the supply from the tain, with high 
pressure current generated, in some cases, in 
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Dacca University Vice-Chancellor’s Room: Vice-Chancellor Mr. P. J. Hartog ( right ), 
Registrar Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmed ( centre ), and Treasurer 
Rai Saradaprasad Sen Bahadur ( left ). 
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the motor-house attached to the Laboratory, 
or, if steady voltage is required, in large 
capacity storage cells kept in a separate room. 
_ The Laboratories have been equipped at 
great expense and with great care, and, in 
consequence, are among the best in India for 
the teaching of physics. All the glass used 
for apparatus is blown on the premises by 
an Indian glass-blower who, in addition to 
doing this work, instructs students in the 
art. At a short distance from the Labora- 
tories isa small metal and wood workshop, 
with the requisite lathes and machinery for 
building simple apparatus and making re- 
airs, 

The Chemical Laboratory provides facili- 
ties for practical work in physical, inorganic, 
organic, and analytical chemistry, so that any 
research student who has received the B. Sc. 
degree gan, if he so desires, successfully start 
his own analytical laboratory, or work in an 
industrial concern. 

Atthe time of my visit, the laboratory 
for teaching experimental psychology was 
being fitted up. Apparatus imported from 
the United States of America, which has taken 
the lead in advancing that branch of human 
knowledge, was being set up. 

Thesize of the Library, containing some 
40,000 volumes, for an institution which is 
barely two years old, surprised me. I was 
happy to note that care had been taken to 
secure complete sets of important scientific 
magazines and high-class reviews, without 
which research work is impossible. I was 
also glad to see that a large number of well- 
known Indian and foreign periodicals were 
available in the general reading room, while 
scientific publications in various languages 
were easily accessible in the science buildings. 
It augured well for the institution that the 
reading rooms were crowded with students 
eager to acquire knowledge, 

Shortly before my visit, the Executive 
Council iad voted a sum of Rs. 6,000 for the 
purchase of text books for poor students. 

I š 


Mr. Hartog has taken no less pains to 
secure able colleagues than to obtain equip- 
ment for the University buildings. Only by 
offering attractive salaries could he induce 
qualified men to come toa University which 
had yet to pass the test of time, and which 
owing to lack of reserve funds or permanent 
grants, could not set at rest the minds of its 
employees. 


UNTVELSITY a 

The professors and lecturers, will out e>- 
ception, are men possessing attainments. above 
the average. Many of them have done re- 
search work in the subjects which they teach, 
and a few of them have achieved distinction 
outside India. 

With a few exceptions, the teachers, 
though highly qualified, are young men, with 
their experience to gain and their careers 
to make. The same criticism may, however, 
be made in regard to many another Univer- 
sity in India. In our present stage of transi- 
tion, ib is difficult to find mature men for 
professorial work : and men who elsewhere 
would find it difficult to secure appoin’ ments 
in high schools, or would at best ge’ only 
readerships or lecturerships in obscure L niver- 
sities, ab once jump into professorial chzirs, 

Probably because the Vice-Chancellov 
himself is a man of Eastern origin, though 
British by citizenship, the relations between 
the Indian and the British—or “Eur pean” 
as they call themselves—members eë the 
Faculty ave exceedingly pleasant. They come 
into closs contact with one another, more 
especially because the ccurses of study are 
framed by the Academic Conncils, consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman, the 
Deans, the Provosts, the Professors, and 
several readers and Lecturers, 

The internal management of the Univer- 
sity is left to the Executive Council, consist- 
ing of 15 persons, of whom, at present, four 
are Europeans, five are Hindus, and six are 
Muslims. This body is made up of the Vice- 
Chancellcz, the Treasurer, the Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, the Provosts, the Deans 
of the Faculties, two non-Muslim anl two 
Muslim representatives of the Court, and 
four persons (including two teachers ) 
appointed by the Chancellor. 

The supreme body is the Court, with 158 
members, some of whom are ex-officio, some 
elected, and some nominated. 


The teachers and students also come into 
intimate contact. That is the inevitable 
result of the system which refuses to have 
anything to do with lads in the intermediate 
stage, such work being done at the inter- 
mediate colleges, and of a system which 
insists upon each student receiving personal 
attention zrom one or another of the teachers. 

Only local students who have their prrents 
or near relatives in Dacca areallowe.l to live 
ontside, All others must live in the hestels, 
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Even the day students are attached to one 
or another of the hostels, so that they may 
enjoy, as far as possible, the benefits of com- 
munity life, and special attention may be 
paid to their physical culture and tutorial 
work. : 

I wentinto more than one tutorial class 
to see for myself how the work was con- 
ducted, for I was apprehensive that, in the 
present stage of educational development 
in India, such work might merely mean 
cramming. I-found, on the contrary, that 
by means of essays and oral questions, the 
tabors try to gauge how far the lectures 
delvered by them, and the books suggested 
for study, have been intelligently grasped. I 
also noted that these classes enable the 
siuents to refer their doubts and difficulties 
to their tutors and to seek their guidance. 
Ir each case the class was small enongh to 
enable the tutors to do their work efficiently. 

I was told that the records of tutorial 
work are examined in the case of the student 
who, through illness or other mishap, has 
faied to pass an examination by just a few 
marks, lf that record shows that he has 
heen regular and diligent, and possesses a 
fem knowledge of the subject or subjeets in 
whica he has fallen below the standard, he 
is secommended for the conferment of the 
degree, 

As I inspected the University, and noted 
zhə advantages which it offered, the thought 
srossed my mind that the cost must be almost 
arohibitive. From questions put to the 
stidents, I found, however, that the total 
expenditure ranges between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 
a month. The actual cost of living in a Hall 
is Rs, 10 or Rs. 12 for food, in addition to 
rent, which varies from Rs. 2 to Rs, 4, and 
includes light, water, medical attendance, 
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medicine, and service. The class fees, at the 
most, amount to Rs. 8 a month. 
VIII 

The University is but half finished. 
Its departments of Muslim and Hindu Culture, 
English Literature, Philosophy, Law, and 
Physical, Chemical, and Economic Sciences, 
are well equipped and staffed ; but, owing to 
lack of finances, or opposition on the part of 
vested interests, it has been impossible to 
start Technological, Medical, and Agricultural 
Faculties. The institution is, therefore, 
incomplete, and naturally the target of 
criticism. 

The authorities, instead of placing within 
the reach of the University the means to add 
new departments so as to enable it to serve 
adequately and efficiently the needs of the 
region in which it has been placed,-appear 
bent upon starving even the existing Faculties. 
In this respect the officials are following a 
policy which will have a disastrous effect 
upon Indian progress., 

Our people have definitely made up their 
minds to be self-sufficing, as far and as quickly 
as they can, If we are to make a success of 
the new era, we must have more and better 
education—knowledge of the past, without 
which the future is unintelligible ; and of 
sciences without which the materials with 
which Nature has dowered us cannot be 
exploited by us. We must look to our 
Universities to give us men who will act as 
our teachers, thinkers, and idealists—as well 
as practical men who will enable us to 
subdue the forces of nature. There can, 
therefore, be no policy so pernicious as that of 
starving the Universities out of existence—of 
compelling them to scamp their work, 
either in the direction of cultural or of 
practical education, 








HERE is perhaps no text in the whole 
of the New Testament which has been 
more frequently employed to keep 

Indian Christians aloof from the present non- 
co-operation movement than the well-known 
yords of Christ, “Render unto Cæsar the 


“RENDER UNTO CÆSAR” 


things that are Cæsar’s ; but unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 

The Anglican Bishops assembled in Synod 
have employed these words to suggest an 
attitude of Christ towards Government 
which would imply a kind of passive 


“RENDER UNTO CÆSAR” 


obedience. Doctor Howells, the learned Frinci- 
pal of Serampur University College, has 
brought the same text forward to warn Indian 
Christians of the danger of joining in a revolt 
against the State. Yet a more careful study 
of the context, and of the general trend of 
Christ’s teaching, would have shown that a 
mere passive obedience to external authority 
could never have been Christs meaning, 
seeing that he himself practised an amazing 
civil disobedience towards the Jewish rulers, 
and his apostles were the first to give 
currency to the motto of all true parsive 
resisters, when they said boldly before the 
Sanhedrin: “We must obey God rather 
than man.” 

In this present article, I wish firs: to 
consider this saying of Christ in relation to 
the rest of his teaching, I shall then go on 
to consider it still further in relation to the 
times iw which we live. 

We are told in the Gospel narrative shat 
the Jewish leaders drew near to Christ, 
tempting him, and trying to entrap him. 
They said to him: “Master, is it lawfvl to 
give tribute to Cæsar or not?” Chr st’s 
answer was a simple one, which turned taeir 
question back upon themselves. He called 
for a coin which was current in the bazaar,— 
a Roman denarius. He asked them, whose 
name and head were stamped upon it. ‘They 
said at once: ‘“Cassar’s.” Christ answered : 
“Then give to Cesar, what is due to Cæsar : 
but give to God, what is due to God.” 

With regard to Cæsar, Christ points to 
the experience of everyday life in the world. 
If we take something from others, we must 
render back something again. If we take 
the coinage of the world, we must pay back 
to the world in the same coin. The Jaws 
were taking certain advantages from Cæsar’s 
government: they could not expect to do 
this for nothing. They would have to 

‘render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cæsars.’ 

But? to Christ, these ‘things that re 
Cæsar’s’ were matters of minor importance, 
There were far weightier matters to be 
considered, namely, the things of God. 
Therefore he turns away almost impatiently 
from this question, which they had asked 
about the tribute money, and adds his final 
words: “But render unto God the things 
that are God's,” 

On another occasion, Christ spoke i1a 
somewhat similar manner, and his words 
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throw light on this passage. He found ‘he 
Scribes and Pharisees almost wholly occup ed 
with matters of secondary importance — 
those external things of the Jewish Law, 
which he calls, ‘the tithing of mimt and 
anise and cummin. Al: the while, they 
were neglecting the weightier matters of the 
Law,—truth and righteousness and mercy. 
Therefore he sternly rebuked them aad 
called tnem, ‘blind leaders of the blind’, Ile 
said that they were like men, who ‘strain ed 
at a gnat and swallowed a camel.’ 

So with these other Jewish leaders, Chist 
found them wholly taken up with mundee 
affairs, which he calls, ina single phrary, 
‘the things of Cæsar’, in contrast with ‘tue 
things of God’. He warns them, thst they 
should get their minds clear and come into 
the higher atmosphere of the divers 
life. 

Hare, as elsewhere, Christ lays all t.e 
stress upon the inner spirit of man, as tle 
final concern in human life, in comparisc n 
with which all other things are of seconda:y 
importarce. In another passage, he utters 
the words: “What shall it profit :. man, 
if he shall gain the whole world and ose h's 
own soul; or what shal. a man give n 
exchat.gs for his soul ?” With Christ, in tLe 
first and last resort, it is the ‘things th: t 
are cf God’ which truly matter, In 1 4 
parables concerning the Kingdom of Gud, ʻe 
speaks of a treasure hid in a field, for whic" 
a man will sell all that he has, if cnly “e 
can obtain it. He tells of a merchant seekir g 
goodly pearls, who finds at last a pearl rf 
great price, and gives all that he has m order 
to buy it, All these are parables, whici 
show the priceless value of the soui, In 
another series of Christ’s sayings, we arə 
told that father, mother, wife and child must 
not come before the sovereign call of the 
Kingdom of God. There are times whe 2 
even those who are nearest and dearest musi 
be given up, if the Kingdom of God is to be 
attained, 

It is true that Christ, at the same time, 
taught his disciples to pray, that God’s 
Kingdom might come and God’s will migh. 
be done on earth, as itis done in heaven. 
But such a coming of Ged’s Kingdcm o1 
earth was very different indeed from the 
usheriag in of a comfortable modern Utopia, 
such as is often conceived oy western mind 
to-day. Its joy and peace were to ke wor 
through sorrow and loss ead death, “My 
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E rgdom,” said Christ to Pilate, “is not of 
this world. He that is of the truth heareth 
my volca” . 

Thus, ib is always towards something, 
wach cannot be realised ‘by organising, 
however perfectly, the resources of the 
mazetial world, that Christ looks forward, 
when he speaks of the Kingdom of God. 
“Ne feel,’ says a recent scientific writer, 
‘that if all possible scientific questions be 
at ast answered, the problems of life have 
rot keen touched at all.” It was to those 
Ceeper problems of life, that Christ attached 
primary importance; and he found their 
sclnton in the divine element in man, which 
is tle soul. ‘That soul in man, which is 
cne with the divine spirit, gives the final 
wearing to human life. 

Afany human interests, which ‘loom large 
iz modern times, would have had but a 
secordary place in Christ’s own standard 
ot values, He was, for instance, supremely 
indiferent as to whether a man was a Roman, 
oz a Samaritan, or a Jew, so long as he had 
‘vish.n his heart a living faith in God. Na- 
tlonelism, as we understand it, had no place 
in his teaching. Christ was no Nationalist. 
‘clities would have shared the same fate of 
almcst open neglect, Christ was no Politician. 
Tkis very question of the tribute money, 
which was set to entrap him in the current 
ralities of his times, was immediately brushed 
gn one side. Enquiries, about forms of 
overnment and about property, were left 
aloof «nd apart by Christ. When people 
cams to him, asking him to arbitrate in a 
cispute about some property, he exclaimed, 
‘Who made mea judge and a divider over 
vou ?? In a word, the machinery of life 
was always, in his view, subordinate to the 
lite .tself, Christ’s thoughts were occupied 
wit] the wonder and the freedom, the 
Leanty and the dignity, the mystery and 
the infinitude of the soul, in its direct 
relation to God. 

I£ Christ had been moving about India 
“yon place to place in our own day and 
generation, as he moved about Palestine of 
Xå, he would (so we may reverently imagine) 
aava taken little count of the purely political 
yaestions, Such an issue, as that which 
formed the centre of heated and prolonged 
Isbate at Gaya quite recently, the entry or 
non-entry into the councils,—would have 
carried with him only a minor significance. 
Debates concerfiing the temporal sovereignty 
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of the Khalifa or the exact boundaries of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, would scarcely have interest- 
ed him atall. He would have been but little 
impressed also by the extent and greatness 
of the British Empire, except to give the 
salutary warning : “Beware of covetousness.” 
But I feel quite certain, on the other hand, 
that he would have been intensely concerned 
about the ‘untouchables’ and full of com- 
passion towards them. The oppression of 
the pocr by the rich, the racial arrogance of 
the powerful, the blindness of the religious 
leaders,—_these things, which touch inti- 
mately man’s inner spirit, would have called 
forth his sternest- condemmation. I can think 
of him as giving a word of good cheer to some 
hard-working deputy commissioner, albeit a 
foreigrer, just as he praised of old the Roman 
centurion, whom Christ’s own fellow country- 
men hated. There would have been a terrible 
warning given to the charlatans and* bigots, 
who trafficked in spiritual things, whether in 
church or temple or mosque. On the other 
hand, the fallen woman in the bazaar and the 
‘devadasi’ would have drawn close to him 
without fear of reproach, and he would have 
found them nearer to the Kingdom of God in 
their penitence than the self-righteous. He 
would have loved the solitude of the desert 
and the silence of the mountain tops and 
would suddenly have withdrawn himself, from 
time to time, fora life of prayer and medi- 
tation. The birds of the air and the flowers 
of the field and the open sky would have been 
very dear to him, and dearest of all to his 
heart would have been the village peasants 
and tke little children with their mothers. 
With his unquestioning and immediate obe- 
dience to God alone, and his uncompromising 
fearlessness of truth, he would soon have 
become intolerable to the rulers in Church and 
State alike. ‘They would, in the end, have 
been compelled to put him out of the way, as 
an altogether impossible person. f 
Running through most of the stories told 
about the Buddhain ancient Indian History, I 
find again and again extraordinary resem- 
blanzes to this picture of Christ in the 
Gospels. Amid all outward differences of 
time and place and environment, they are 
kindred souls. The Buddha, like the Christ, 
was universal. He was neither national, nor 
racial in his outlook. Like- Christ, he was 
occupied with those inner truths, which reside 
within the heart of man. He also, like the 
Christ, welcomed the outcast and the harlot, 
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the sinner and the publican, and rejectec the 
pride of the powerful and the’ self-righteous. 
He too was a lover of solitude in his search 
for the eternal inner law of man’s being. He, 
too, was fearless and uncompromisicg in 
declaring what he felt to be the truth, 
freely giving up all that life holds dear for 
the truth’s sake. 

The soil of India has been remarkably 
rich in producing saintly characters, which 
have instinctively, and for the most pari in- 
dependently, realised the universal ty 2e,— 
though the personality of the Buddha remains 
in Indian History supreme. Kabir, the weaver, 
the mediaeval mystic, who could have kaown 
nothing directly ‘either about the Buidha 
or the Christ, represented in beautiful ways 
before the men of his own times the same 
universal spirit of compassion. Guru Nanak 
lived and breathed in the same high altitude ; 
and here were saints in Southern and 
Western India and in Bengal whose mei sage 
was equally high and noble. Eve. in 
the nineteenth century and up to quite 
modern times this spiritual succession in India 
has continued fruitful. Only recently, among 
the Thiyyas in Malabar and Travanco-e, I 
visited along with the Poet, Rabindrenath 
Tagore, an aged man, a saint indeed, who 
has led forward the outcast and desnised 
communities in that part of India into the 
realisation of universal truth by the cheer 
beauty of his saintly presence. 

While the great movement of Irdian 
renaissance has been growing in depth and 
volume, year after pear, there has been one 
constant longing in my heart, which I aave 
tried in different ways and at different times 
to put into words. This intense longing has 
been, that I might live to see this new 1 ove- 
ment in Indian life and thought tering 
‘more and more towards the “things that are 
of God.” In other words, I have prayed,— 
not for India’s sake alone, but for the sake 
of hupanity as a whole,—that the merely 
national and political spheres might not 
occupy the sole attention of the leaders, but 
that an open pathway might be found which 
should lead to a fresh realisation of the 
vision of God. 

For I have felt, with all the strengta of 
slowly formed conviction, which has bezome 
more settled every year, that among all the 
countries of the world in modern times, ondia 
has one great gifi, to offer to the future of 
the human race, namely, her unbroken reli- 
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gious experience. For India has beer hither- 
to untrammelled by the profound scepticism 
and prectical materialism of modern western 
thovght. India has not lost that in‘ uiticnal 
faculty,—that spirit of the child in man,— 
whick can see God face to face and rejoice in 
His presence. < 

Othar objects have been aimed at by the 
imposirg and commanding civilisation of the 
west. The ‘things that are Cesar’s’— 
world-dominion, wealth, scientific crgani- 
saticn, echnical skill,—these have come to 
the wast in abundance. But shis attempted 
domination of the material world has tended 
to obscure the ‘things that are God’s.’ Christ's 
saying remains true for al. time,—*Ch Iden, 
how kazdly shall they that have riches erivr 
into the Kingdom of Heaven !” 

With Mahatma Gandhi, from tae very 
first, I felt that there had come into the 
world, not only a new saintly personaiity, but 
also a new religious message. I had found 
this to be true in the Soush African struggle 
itself. The scene out there reminded me of 
nothing so much as the early days of the 
Christian Church, when the disciples cf Jesus 
had everything in common, There was a 
sweetness and beauty, that was inexpressi le, 
amid the sordid lust for gold anc racial 
hatred of the Rand. Never can I forget the 
first evening, which I spent in Fhonix 
Asram. Mahatma Gandhi was there with the 
little children round him, whom hc loved. 
One baby girl, an ‘untouchable’, ne tied in 
his arms, and shared her place there with a 
weak little invalid Muhammadan boy. a young 
Zulu Christian woman had come over from 
the Zulu mission compound as a most welecme 
guess, and an elderly Kafir woman wes the 
friend and servant of us all. European 
comrades, Mr, Polak and Mr. Kallenbac, who 
had been with Mahatma Gandhi in gaul, 
were there also. Every word, that was 
spoken about General Smuts and the Beers 
and tle British in Natal, was kindly and 
considerate. The only wealth in Phenix 
Asram was the wealth of cverflowiug ‘ove. 

Again and again, the words of the Acts 
of the Apostles came back to my mind,— 
“They that believed were of one heart and 
one scu., and took their food with gladness, 


‘rejoicing that they were zounted worthy to 


suffer for the Name.” 

The very same principles, which had been 
successfully carried out in the Passive Resis- 
tance struggle in South Africa, Mahatma 
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Gaadhi endeavoured to carry out again in 
Incia, both in the Satyagraha Movement, ( in 
opposision to the- Rowlatt Act) and in the 
noL-cc-opsration movement itself. 

Can it be truly said then, that the reli- 
giors aote sounded as clearly in the later 
Incian Passive Resistance struggle, as it did 
in jae earlier struggle in South Africa ? 

With regard to Mahatma Gandhi himself, 
it <ppears to me to be certain that his work 
. in -ndia has remained essentially religious in 
its main conception. His purpose through- 
out has been to use the enthusiasm, which his 
personality created, asa means of purifying 
his sonntry from habits of baseness, coward- 
ice and hrpocricy, which were due to a long 
peiod of subjection. It was this moral 
as}-ect of Swaraj which appealed to him from 
the very irst. 

Again, the doctrine of Ahimsa, which he 
has preached, he has believed in with all his 
heart and soul. It has been with him, 
th: oughout his life, not merely a negative and 
passive refusal to commit violence, but far 
mcte shan this. It has been an active prin- 
cile of love, in accordance with Christ’s 
conmand, “love your enemies ; do good to 
those thas hate you.” He has carried this 
pr neiple right through to its conclusion. 
Wier acts of violence were committed, 
twise over,—once during the Panjab dis- 
tu-oances, and once after the violence at 
Clauri Chaura,—he has called off the whole 
of his aggressive programme, even though 
frem a political standpoint it was suicidal 
todo so. Nothing could show more clearly 
than this, that he himself was placing 
region first and seeking with all his power 
to “render unto ‘God the things that are 
Gad’s.” 

When, at last, the sentence of six years’ 
in prisonment was passed on him by the 
reling Government, it was with a deep joy 
thet he welcomed it. In a letter written to 
m2. he told me, that he wished to regard 
the time spent in gaol, as a kind of ‘religious 
recteat.’ 

Taus, throughout the Satyagraha and the 
N=n-20-cperation Movements, as far as 
Mahatma Gandhi himself was concerned, 
tl ere can be little doubt, that he wished them 
tc be regarded as in the first place religious, 
ani only secondarily political. 

It is true, that the motives of religious 
truth and political expediency run very close 
tcgether side by side in much that he has 
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attempted to do ; and in spite of his intense 
desire zo serve the truth alone, there have 
been certain inconsistencies which he himself 
has not been able to explain and justify to 
those who have loved him best, even though 
he was able to reconcile them to his own 
mind. One of these, which I could never 
understand, was his recruiting campaign 
to enliss Indian soldiers to fight against the 
Turks and Germans, in the year 1918. He 
has often explained his reasons to me, but I 
could not understand them. Yet, when all 
this has been taken into consideration, the 
facts show clearly by themselves, that when 
the final test of truth came, the religious 
motive was at once the strongest with him, and 
the purely political motive was relentlessly 
abandoned, 

It is incumbent upon me to write in this 
manner with critical frankness, because no 
one would wish more than Mahatma Gandhi 
himself that such frankness should be 
observed. „No one also disliked more than 
he a mere blind acceptance of all he did 
and said, 

When we turn to the great multitudes 
who joined in the Non-Co-Operation Move- 
ment, we notice at once a contrast. Religious 
conviction and freedom from racial passion 
were sadly missing, except among those who 
were closest to Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
The spirit of violence in many districts was 
hardly concealed. The various forms of 
boycott employed were often tyrannical. 

It kas to be acknowledged further, that, 
inspite of almost superhuman efforts on the 
part of Mahatma Gandhi, the checks which 
were placed on these mob passions and 
violences were only partly successful. The 
crowds again and again proved uncontroll- 
able under provocation. The article written 
by the great leader just before his arrest, 
and published in ‘Young India’, is a pathetic 
cry of pain. His acceptance on his own head 
of the blame for the wrong done by the 
crowd, and his request to the Magistrate for 
a heavy punishment for his miscalculation, 
carry also with them a pathos in their depth 
of heart anguish. He truly felt these things 
as his very own, and ‘bore the sins of 
many’, 

Bus when all has been said, as Mahatmaji 
would have wished it to be said, with all 
possible sincerity of acknowledgment of 
mistake, what a glorious struggle it has been ! 
What unknown depths of sacrifice it has 
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called to the surface! What heroism has 
been displayed in thousands of lives! India 
is not to-day the country it was two short 
years ago. Its spirit has been transformed. 
The enthusiasm of freedom is abroad. Self- 
respect and manhood have returned. Above 
all, the religious heart of India has now been 
profoundly touched, and the future carries 
with it the promise of a larger hope. 

The words of Mr. Gokhale must be 
remembered when he said, that India, as 
she travails in pain to bring to birth the 
new life, will learn more from hard defeats 
and failures than from cheap and easy 
victories. Inspite of all lapses, the schooling 
of a whole people in a new spirit of endurance 
has gone steadily forward. In the end, 
through all the lower mists of racial passion 
and party strife, the light of a high spiritual 
purpose is beginning to shine clear, and the 
world outside India will see it from afar and 
understand. Little by little, the religious 
meaning behind the whole struggle is being 
understood. The sufferings, which have been 
endured, have borne fruit, and the purifica- 
tion, which Mahatmaji so earnestly desired, 
has begun. 

There is a small book, written some years 
ago by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, explaining 
in a very lucid manner the impressions, which 
he had received, during a visit of enquiry 
and research to India, China and Japan, 
The book is called ‘An Essay on the Civilisa- 
tions of India, China and Japan’ and the 
author deals with India in his opening 
chapter. 

“The first thing,” he begins, “I have to 
note is, that the Hast is nota unity, as is 
implied in the familiar antithesis of Hast and 
‘West, 

“Between India, on the one hand, and China 
and Japan, on the other, there is as great a differ- 
ence as between India and any Western country. 
The contrast that has struck me is that between 
India tnd the vest of the world......... I conceive 
the dominant note of India to be relegion......... I 
think, to the peasants of most countries, religion 
is no more than a ritual. The people pray for 
children, pray for healing, pray for rain, pray 
for everything they want. But is not religion 
to Indians something more than this ? Observers, 
who try to know the people, believe that it is, 
and I am inclined to think that they are right ; 
that the Indian peasant does really believe, that 
the true life is a spiritual life; that he respects 
the saint more than any other man; that he 
regards the material world as ‘unreal’, and all 
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its cares as illusion. He cannot. of cow se, and 
does not, put this conviction into pra tice, or 
Indian society would come to anend. But he 
admires and even worships those, whe do put 
it into practice. I have seen, on the ‘aces of 
poor Indians, an expression, at religious fuac- 
tions, which I have seen nowhere else, unless 
perhaps in Russian Churches.” 

In a further passage, he adds : 

“No modern western man would regard as an 
admirable type at all,—still less as the highest 
type,—the man who withdraws from the world 
to meditate and come into direst contact with 
the Universal. But an Indian, who ds meonta- 
minated by Western culture, still regards that as 
the true ideal of conduct, and views all activities 
in the world as lower and inferior, though, for 
undeveloped men, they are necessary and pardon- 
able.” [ The italics are mine.—C F. A. | 

I leave out of consideration for the 
moment the slur implied in much that is 
written above,—a slur which becomes dis- 
tincter still in other passages of tlie same 
book, But anyone who knows at all inti- 
mately the remote village lifa of India,— 
that village life, which has produced its own 
long line of Indian saints, seers and mystics, 
—knows how markedly distinct and signifi- 
cant this intuition of God’s presence is, and 


- how men and women also will give up every- 


thing to find it. 

Ir only one other country have I read 
or heard of anything like it, and that is 
among the peasantry of Russia, on the great 
open steppes ; but of that coantry and its 
inhabitants I have no personal experience 
and therefore cannot speak with any certainty 
atall. But of India, I can truly speak with 
knowledge. What I do know is simpty this, 
that in India life among the village people 
is continually breaking forth into a new 
efflorascance of spiritual beauty. The form 
which that new life takes may otten be 
strange and unfamiliar, But with all the 
strangeness of its self-expression, this per- 
petuel consciousness of God’s presence in 
India is a fact. It ig an inheritance, which 
mankind can never afford to lose. It.has 
preserved one supreme aspect of spiritual 
truth,—the intuitional aspect,—for future 
generations. ' 

We may contrast all this with another 
view of life, which is in accord with the 
temperament of the ‘modern western man,’ 
—to use Mr. G. Lowes Dickinscn’s convenient 
phrase. In Professor W. C, Curtis’s recently 
published work, called ‘Science and Huran 
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Afairs, we have the full picture given to us, 
showing what it would mean to the world, 
if the religious motive were evaporated from 
kuman experience and the growth of scientific 
knowledge were taken to be all in all. 
Ascordirg to sucha view, the perfectibility 
of ‘the human race, through the steady 
giowth of exact knowledge, 
modern equivalent for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. We can see before 
ovr eyes to-day, how strong is the gravitational 
pull of the Western mind in that direction, and 
how difficult it is to resist it. Man’s restless 
intellect, which has achieved such victories 
ir the material sphere, is ever fashioning 
anew its own constructive schemes of com- 
peted human welfare. It is hard, in the 
fece of all this, to call such schemes ‘the 
things of Caesar,’ in contrast with ‘the things 
taat are of God’; but such, if abstracted 
from the deeper truths of religion, they tend 
to become. In all these programmes, which 
ave put forward with such assurance by 
wodern minds, and with such great sincerity 
and power, the repeated question of the 


earliest questioner of the Upanishads,—' 


“What then ?’—remains still unanswered. 
When the whole structure built by modern 
snience is complete,—‘what then?’—‘what 
then P 

“What will these things profit, which can 
net bring immortality ?” 

This question of Maitreyi is the final test 
ofered to man’s own achievement. The infi- 
mte in man can never find a resting place in 
tie finite. The one thirst, which is deep- 
est of all in the human heart, is neither for 
social well-being, nor for freedom from suffer- 
iag, but for God and immortality, “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,’ is the 
deathless cry of man, wrung from the anguish 
af death itself. The words were uttered 
more than three thousand years ago, and 
still to-day we recognise their essential truth. 
Ir: the same remote‘age, and among the same 
Jewish people, we have the innermost cry of 
tke soul expressed in the following words : 

“Hiks as the hart desireth the water-brooks, 

So panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 

My soul is.athirst for God, yea, even for 

the living God.” 

Of one thing we may be certain. In 
facing these contrasted views of human life, 
Christ was on the side of the Indian and the 
Russian peasant, The Buddha was on their 
aide also, For, in spite of his singularly 
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modern outlook on human affairs, the Buddha 
had no illusion about human perfectibility. 
He did not hold that this material universe, 
which is for mortal man so full of suffering 
and evil, could ever be made an adequate 
and final habitation, that could satisfy the 
longings of mankind. He had no such easy 
optimism. He believed only that its burden 
could be made lighter by the growth of love 
and compassion, and that there was a noble 
path which led to the complete cessation of 
human suffering and the attainment of peace 
at the last, 

Will the ‘modern western man’ retain his 
present optimism long, in the light of what is 
happening everywhere in the world to-day, 
Ts it not significant, that the greatest minds 
of the West are scrutinizing and cross-ex- 
amining afresh that question-begging word 
‘progress’, and finding it not to be guch a 
stable human conception as once they 
imagined ? 

Only in the past few months, we have 
been discovering in the tombs of the Pharaohs 
in Egypt, records of science and art and 
physical well-being, which are compelling us 
to write our ancient history anew, Will not, 
among other things, such unmistakable 
portenis of our own age as the vast growth of 
population, and the increasing desiccation of 
the land surface of the globe, make us revise 
some of our ideas concerning the future, and 


-aecept the truth of St. Paul’s saying, that, if 


in this life only we had hope, we should be 
of all men most miserable ? 

The basal problems of man’s existence 
upon the earth are the very same as those 


_ which confronted the Buddha, when he was 


young, and drove him forth from his own 
personal comfort and happiness in search of 
an answer, Death, sickness, old age,—these 
are still with us to-day; and the ‘modern 
western man’ has not been able to produce 
any elixir of immortality. Indeed, by a 
strange fatality, it would appear, as ¢f along 
with every increase in physical comfort, some 
fresh nerve-racking tension were destined to 
bring about a new capacity for pain. The 
suicide rate is strikingly large among the races, 
which have accepted modern civilisation. 
Europe in August, 1914, had brought scientific 
efficiency in social and industrial life to a 
greater pitch of perfection than had ever 
been known before, but in a true sense she 
was undone by her own material achieve- 
ments Mr, Arthur Lupton has recently 
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heen lecturing to the Indian Students’ Ui ion, . 


in Loudon, on the subject : “Happy India as 
it might be if guided by modern’ science.” 
We seem to hear, in the very title of the 
lecture, the note of early Victorian optin ism 
over again, and we wonder how it could pessi- 
bly have survived the screeching of the bomb 
and the death rattle of the aeroplane in the 
recent European War. 

` What are we to say then ? Are the ‘things 
of Cæsar’ of no accountat all? Is the polit cal 
field ‘of life to be discarded? Is modarn 
science itself to be abandoned ? Are we to 
dam up the fountains of new ‘knowledge ¿nd 
to allow mankind to remain, just as it ex sts 
to-day, in all its squalor and ignorance ? Are 
we to make no effort at all to improve -he 
material lot of the human race ? 

By no means. Christ tells us to ‘render 

Yunto Cæsar the things that are Cesar’s.’ The 
materia? things of life have their own 
important but secondary place. 
Buddha and the great prophets of humanity 
were no, obscurantists. They were the 
heralds of a new intellectual freedom, ‘Trey 
welcomed any fresh light upon the problem 
of existence, wherever they found it. But it 
was in the soul of man as [ have said, tlat 
they themselves found the light shining 
most brightly ; and they were not mistaken, 
In every age. they have asserted, ‘with inner 
conviction, the supreme truth of the divine 
plement in man ; and their testimony cannot 
.be rejected with impunity. 

There is one story in .the Gospels, which 
explains, moreclearly than a long argumeit 
can do, the point at issue. We read hew 
Christ came one day to the house of Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus. Mary sat at Christs 
feet, silently drinking in his words. Martha, 
on the other hand, was *cumbered. about much 
serving,’—that is to say, she was busi.y 
engaged with all the household concerns. 

- When she saw Mary sitting silent, she was 

annoyed aud asked Jesus to rebuke her and `o 
bid het to help in preparing the food. But 

Jesus replied: “Martha, Martha, thou ant 

busy with many things. But Mary hath 
chosen the better part; which shall not le 
taken from her.” 

The West to-day is ‘cumbered about much 
serving.’ It is ‘busy with many things,’—so 
busy that it has no time to listen to the voice 
of God speaking silently within the soul. Ib 
is apt to rebuke the East, which sits in cor- 
templation, and to regard such a life of siler t 
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‘ber, that when every 
Christ’ and’ 


meditation asofna valne to mankind, Bar 
‘that. is not Christs view. “Mary hath 
chosen the better part,’ Christ says t 
Martha, “and it shall not bə taken from her.” 

Whiat is surely needed, in our modern age, 
is this, chat while we press forward with each 
fresh. conquest of scienca in the material 
sphere, we should learn also to understand 
the essential limitations of the scientific 
mind, when abstracted from the other 
faculties of man. Tor if this is not clearly 
understood, we are certain to find over and 
over again disheartenment and disappoint- 
ment. We must not abandon the spiritual 
in our nature, in order to’ grasp ab every 
fresh material success. We must refuse to 
throw away that pearl of great price, which 
has been entrusted to the human race, 
throngh countless ages of the past, to cherish 
as its dearest possession. We need to remem- 
branch of modern 
science has been explored by modern 
methods, there is still waiting for us, if we 
will but hearken and understand, an age-long 
wisdom, deep within the heart, which speaks 
of God and immortality, and has power to 
console us in the-solemn hour of death, This 
wisdom is the supreme heritage of man, which 
needs to be preserved from age to age with 
the utmost care; for without this all is dark. 

The days of our age are shree score years 

and ten, 
And though one be so strong that he 
come to four score years, 

Yet is his strength then but labour and 

Sorrow, . 
Sa soon passeth it away and we are gone, 
: fiord, teach us to number our days, 

That we may apply our hearts anto wisdom, 

These were the words of a singer im Israel 
uttered in the dawn of hnman history ; and 
still we feel the sovereign truth of them, as 
we read them at the time of burial by the 
side of the open grave. ‘To apply onr hearts 
to the wisdom of God, this is the supreme 
duty of man. 

Might we not add further, that there is 
at the heart of the universe an inner law at 
work, mysterious, profound, contradicting all 
our ordinary calculations,—a law of sacrifice, 
a law of life renewed through death itself ? 
Christ seemed to have penetrated its mystery, 
when he said : 

“He that shall lose his life, the same shall 

save it; F 
And he that shall save his life, shall lose it.” 


‘fil hope for India than 
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TLB law of sacrifice, of 
through death, is true, not only of individuals, 
brt aito of nations and peoples. India. that 
hes xecslessly thrown away its life, time 
aber time, in its passionate search after 
religicus teuth, has survived ; while Empires 


lika Babylon, which mapped ont large. and 


wde, in every direction, their plans for 
material advancement, sacrificing the soul in 
tle process, have utterly perished. > India has 
risen sgain and again from the dead, owing to 
hee unquenchable faith in God. Babylon has 
fellen never to rise again. ; 

Today, I could imagine no more wonder- 
that she should 
bəcoxe, what I would dare to call, a` ‘Christ’ 
among the nations. I would desire, in deep 
vaneration for her history, to see her pre- 
pared to refuse the kingdoms of the material 
world, if only her heart might be set un- 
weveringly upon the Kingdom of God. I 
woulé see her, in these modern times, when 
men’s kearts are failing them for fear of 
future conflicts, joyfully prepared to suffer 
raibhe“ 
bi>odzhed on God’s earth. I would long to 
s32 her throw aside, once and for all, any 
astemmpt at outward rivalry with the proud 
rations of the West in material power, if only 
ler own sacred spiritual mission might be 
filfilled. ki ! 

Tı earlier years, I had hoped and prayed 
t rat these very things might be witnessed in 
ny ovn nation ; but the hard realism of what 
T have seen.abrond, in the colonies and the 
cominions, and the cruel race arrogance and 
commercial greed which are in the ascen-, 
canz in the West, have shattered any hopes 
I hac and strewn them in the dust. Since 
that Jay, I have learnt to look more and more 
towards India for their fulfilment; and of 
Bte have wistfully turned to Russia also. For, 
m spite of desperate and  heart-breaking 
vailares, and in spite also of unchecked 
«yranny of man over man in India itself, I 
Jelieve that the soul of India retains an 
dealism, which ‘the West in modern days 
aas overlaid and obscured. I believe also 
zhat. in India, the light of the vision of God 
abill shines among the poorest of the poor. 
For, through all her humiliations and defeats 
India has not forgotten that the spiritual life 
s supreme. . 

TIT 

While in my, spare moments, after relief 

Fork was over, I have been engaged in 


life renewed | 


than au any more in internecine 
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_ writing this article here at Patisar, in this 


distressed and almost famine-stricken district 
of North Bengal, I have often watched from 
my window the daily life of the villagers 
around me. Their quiet patience and faith in 
(tod have gone home to my heart in a way 
almost too deep for tears. For I have seen, 
in these kindly, lowly people, a heroism in the 
face of suffering and death, which has made 
me bow my head in reverence and worship to 
the Supreme, who has given such spiritual 
strength to the humblest of men. 

It-has seemed to me, while I have looked 
on and watched their silent endurance, that 
a fresh meaning has been given to the words 
of Christ: “I thank thee, Ò Heavenly Father, 
because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto | 
babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight...Come unto-me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and I wñ! give 
you rest. Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest to your 
souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is lighv.” 

It is this inner peace, which the restless 
soul of the modern world so sorely needs 
in the midst of all its piled up wealth of 
material resources. Only to the heart, that 
is simple and child-like and restful, can the 
unclouded vision of God be revealed. The 
fret and fever of life in the West have ruffled 
the surface of the lake and the image of Gods 
can no longer be clearly and distinctly seen. 
But in this ancient village life of India, where 
man grows up with nature and the seasons 
come and go, the peace of God is still retained 
in the heart and men believe simply and 
sincerely. Even in the midst of this present 
weariness and want and death, there is a 
remarkable serenity of soul. : 

‘Tt is the will of God.’—‘It is His will.’— 
The men with whom I have talked, have 
uttered these words to me again and again, 
as I have gone from village to villaga. They 
have reminded me of the crowning words of 
Dante: ‘In His will is our peace.’ f 

Ii was to help them that we came, and 
they have been very grateful ; but I have felt 
each time, when I have gone back ‘to live 
among them, that I have been the receiver 
rather than the giver : for they have given me 
a fresh inner strength and hope. They have 
taught me anew to ‘render unto God the 
things that are of God.’ 

C, F. ANDREWS. 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Cuapren 21. 

ORA, on leaving the house, did not 
walk at his usual pace, and instead 
; of going straight home, he absently 
sauntered down to the river. In tnose 
days the Ganges -and its banks had not 
.been invaded by the ugliness which rom- 
mercial greed has since brought ir its 
train. 
no bridge across it, 
winter evening was not obscured by the 
soot-laden breath of the crowded bity. 
The river used then to bring its message 
of peace from the stainless peaks of the 
distant Himalayas into the midst -of Cal- 

cutta’s dusty bustle. 

Nature had never found an opportcnity 
for attracting Gora’s attention, for his 
mind had always been busily engaged in 
its own efforts, He had never so much 
“as noticed any part of his surroundings 
which was not directly the object-of tose 
efforts. 

This evening, however, the message oi the 
sky, with its star-lit darkness, moved his heart 
with all kinds of little touches. The river 
was without a ripple. The lights of the 
boats, tied to the landing places, twinzled 
out, and all the gloom seemed massed in the 
dense foliage of the trees on the oppcsite 
-bank. Over the whole scene the plenet 
Jupiter kept watch. like the wakeful con- 
science of the night. 

All this time Gora 
aloof in his own 


and the sky cn a 


had been liting 
world of thought and 
action—what was it that had now lap- 
pened ? He had been brought’ up aga nst 
some point of contact with: Nature; end, 
thereupon, the deep dark water of the river, 
illimite ble 
dark sky overhead, had offered him welccme. 
Gora felt that to-night he had surrendered 
himself to Nature’s overtures, 


There was no railway beside it, and, 


‘which : 


From the garden of a inerchant’s office 
by the road-side, the unfamiliar fragrance 
of some English flowering creeper laid its 
soothing touch over Gora’s restless heart, 
and the river beckoned him away from the 
field of man’s untiring labour towards some 
dim’ unexplored region, where the trees 
bore wondrous: flowers and. cast mysterious 
shadows, on the banks of unknown waters ; 
where, veneath the pure open skies, the days 
seemed like the frank gaze of .a wide- 
open eye, the nights like the bashful 
shadows trembling beneath downcast eye- 
lashes. 


A vary vortex of sweetness surrounded 
Gora and seemed to draw him into 
unknown, primal depths never experienced 
by him before. His whole being was 
assailed, at one and the same time, with 
shocks of pain and of joy. "He seemed 
to be standing in utter  self-forgetfulness 
on this autumn night by the river | bank, 
—the vague star-light in his eyes, the 
undefined city sounds in his ears,—in the 
presence of the veiled elusive’ mystery 
pervades the Universe. “Because, 
so long, he had not acknowledged her 
sway, Nature had now taken her revenge 
by enmeshing him in her’multicoloured magic 
net, binding him close to earth, water and 
sky and cutting him off from his every-day 
life. 

Gora, lost in wonder at his own condition, 
sank down on the steps of the deserted ghal. 
Again and again he asked himself, as he sat 
there, wat was this sudden experience, what 
its meaning for hit, what place had it in 
the scheme of life which he had planned 
for himself ? Was it a thing to be fought 
against and overcome ? 

But as Gora clenched his fists’ fiercely, 
there came to him the ‘memory of the 
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questioning glances of two entrancing eyes, 


so:t with modesty, bright with understanding . 
—and the untasted nectar of the touch ot’ 


. tha perfect fingers of two gentle’ hands was 
held up to his imagination. He thrilled 
through and through with ineffable joy, as all 
his questions and misgivings were completely 
ses at rest by the depth of this experience 
in the darkness, and he felt loathe to 
` lose it by leaving the place. 


When he returned home’ that night, 
Anandamoyi asked him: “W hy so late, 
_ckild ? Your dinner is quite cold.” 


“Oh, I don’t -know, mother, T° 
siting for a long' time by the river.” 

“Wasn't Binoy with you >” 

“No, 1 was alone.” 

` Anandamoyi felt considerably astonished: 
fox she had never known Gora do such a thing 
le fore-—meditating alone by the Ganges till 
sc late an hour !. It had never been his habit 
tc sit still in silent thought. Anandamoyi 
watched him as he sat eating absently, and 
naticed a new kind of restless excitement in 
his features. After a pause she asked quietly : 
g T you have been to Binoy’s to-day ?” 

No, we were both at Paresh Babu’s 
house this afternoon,” 

This gave Anandamoyi 
thought and after a while she ventured 
another question: “Did you make the 
asquaintance of all the family ?” 

“Yes, without any reserve,” 
Gora, 

“I suppose their girls have no objection 
tə come out before everybody ?” 

“None at all,” said Gora. 

At any other time there would have 
keen a note of emphasis in Gora’s reply 
and its absence mystified Anandamoyi more 
taan ever. 

‘Next morning Gora did not get through 
lis preparations for the day’s “work with 
lis’ accustomed rapidity. “He stood for 
cuite a long time looking absent-mindedly 
cut of his bedroom window which faced 
the east. 
cpposite side of the 
nto which it led, was a school. In the 
school grounds stood..an old jambolan 
tree, over the foliage of which floated a 
thin Veil of morning mist. letting the red 
beams of the riging sun dimly through. 
Gradually, as Gora stood looking at “it, 
the mist melted away and bright shafts of 
eanight pierced, the network of leaves 


was 


fresh food for 


replied 
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, come entangled. 


At the end of the lané, on the 
main thoroughfare 
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like so many .glittering bayonets, while 
the city street became busy with passers-by 
and the sounds of traffic. 

Suddenly Gora’s glance fell upon Abinash 
and some of his fellow students who were 
coming up the lane towards- his house, 
and with a strong effort he threw off 
the web of absorption that had cast its 
spell around him. “No this will never do !” 
he said to himself with a force which smote 
his mind like a blow, and-he rushed ont 
of his room. 

He reproached ‘himself 
not being ready in time to receive his 
colleagues—a thing that he had never 
before allowed to happen. He made up 
his mind not to go to Paresh Babu’s house 
again, and to contrive some means to 
banisk all thoughts of the family, even by 
avoiding Binoy for a time. A 

Tn the course of the talk with his friends 


' bitterly for 


. they decided on a plan for going’on a tramp 


along the Grand Trunk Road. They would 
take no money with them, subsisting on 


. whatever hospitality was offered thein on the 


Way. a 

This determination arrived at, Gora dis . 
played unbounded enthusiasm. An intense 
joy took possession of him at the idea of thus 
escaping from’ all fetters and taking to 
the cpen road. „It seemed to him that 
the very notion of this adventure had freed 
his heart from the net in which it had be- 
Like a boy released from 
school, Gora almost ran out of the house to 
maké his préparations for this outing, as he ’ 
tossed-to and froin his mind the argument. 
that: work alone jas true and all these 
sentiments, which had so overpowered him, 
only illusions. 

Just as Krishnadayal was entering the 
house, carrying’ a vessel of sacred Ganges 
wate: in his hand, wearing a scarf inscribed 
with the names of ‘the gods, and repeating 
sacre] mantras, Gora in his haste yan into 
him. Dismayed at what he had done, Gora 
hasti_y bent to touch his feet in apology, but 
Krisknadayal shrank away from him and, 
saying hurriedly : “Never mind now, never 
mind,” sidled past, feeling that Gora’s 
touch had destroyed all the efficacy of his 
morning bath in the Ganges. 

‘Gara had never realised that all Krishna- - 
dayal’s’ carefulness was specially directed 
towards avoiding him, in particular ; he merely 
put down his squeamishness ws being 
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part of his iusane desire to avoid genta- 
mination by .guarding against the touch of 
all and sundry, for did he not keep evea-his 
` wife Anandamoyi at a distance, as. theagh 
she were an outcaste, and hardly came into 
contact at all with Mohim, who was al-vays 
too busy. The only member of the family 
he had anything to do with was his grand- 
daughter Sasi, and he used ‘to get he-* to. 
memorise Sanskrit texts and teach her the 
correct ritual of worship. 

‘So when Krishnadayal shrank away, he 
merely smiled to himself at his fatLer’s 
ways which, in fact, had ` gradually and 
completely estranged Gora, So- that, in 
spite of his disapproval of Anandamc yi’s 
unorthodox habits, all his devotion had Leen 
Poe in this unconventional mother of 
lis, 
} _ After finishing his breakfast, Gora put a 

| change*of clothes into a bundle and, strap) ing 

it on his back in the manner of English 
travellers, he went to Anandamoyi and seid : 

“Mother, I’m thinking of going away fot a 

few days. Give me your leave.” 

“Where are you going, my son?” 

asked, 

“T don’t 

replied. 

“Is it on any business ?” 

“Not business as it is usually understcod. 

The journey itself is the. business.” 

Mey Seeing that Anandamoyi remained silent, 
xora implored her anxiously : “Mother, vou 
really must not say ‘no’, You know me vell 
enough.. You need have no fear of my tirn- 
ing ascetic and taking to the road for gocd l 
I cannot stay away from you for many deys, 
you know that, don’t you ?”: T 

Gora had never before expressed his affsc- 
tion for his mother in such clear terms, end 

_ho sooner had he done so than he felt a 
little awkward. l f 

Anándamoyi, though inwardly delightəd, 
detected, this and, in order to put him at is 
ease, She said: “Binoy is going with you. of - 

. course, isn’t he ?” , 

“Just like you, mother! Without Bioy. 
to guard him, you think some one will kidrap 
your Gora. Binoy. is not going, and I am 
going to cure this superstitious faith of yoirs 
in him by coming back safe and sound,. even 
without his protection |” 

“But you'll let me have news now and 
then?” said Anandamoyi. 

“Better make-up your mind you'll not get’ 


she 


know myself, exactly,” he 
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any news, then if you do youll be 
all the happier. No one is going to steal 
your, Gora,~never fear.. He isn’t the kind , 
of priceless treasure yen imagine hin to 
be! If any one takes a fancy to this 
little luggage of mine TI make. him a 
present of it and come home,—DPin not going 
to stick to it at the risk of my life, J can 
assure you!” . : 

Gora bent to take dust. of 


low the 


- Anandamoyi’s feet, and she blessed him by 
-kissing her own fingers which had touched his 


head, but made no attempt to dissuade him from 
his project. She never stood in the way of 
anything being done because it gave herself 
pain, or for fear of some imaginary evil. In 
her own life she had been through many ob- 
stacles and dangers and she was not ignor- 
ant of the outside world. She had never 
known fear, and her anxiety to-day was not 
because of anything that might happen to 
Gora, but because, from the night before, she 
had guessed that he was going through some 
mental distress, which she now felt sure was 
the reason of his suddenly going off on 
this tramp. ‘ l 

Just as Gora set foot in the streset. with 
his bundle on his back, Binoy appeared carry- 
ing with thé greatest care two deep red roses. 
“Binoy,” said Gora, “whether you ‘are a bird 
of good cr evil omen will soon be. put to the 


test.” 

“Are you going on a journey, then ¥” asked 
Binoy. 

“Yes.” 


- “Where ? vs A ee a 
“Echo answers where |” laughed Gora. 
“Have you no better answer?” ., 

-“No, Go to mother and she will tell you 


all about it. I must be off.” With these words: 


Gora marched off at a quick pace, 

On entering her roum Binoy imade his 
vbeisancve to Anandamuyi and, placed the two 
roses at her feet. Picking them up she 
asked: “Where did you gez ‘these, Binoy ?” 

Binoy, without giving her a definite 
answer, said: “When I get somethmg good | 
want first of all to offer it in, worship at 
your feet. But you are thoughtful, mother ?” 

“What makes ‘you think so?” asked 
Anandainoyi. ea 

“Because you have forgotten to offer me 
the usual betel leaf,” said Binoy. . 

When Anandamoyi had supplied this 
deficiency, the two of them avent on talking 
till midday. Binoy was unable to throw any 
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Ight on the object of Gora’s purposeless 
journey, but when, in the course of conver- 
sation, ‘Anandamoyi asked him whether he 
Lad not taken Gora to Paresh Babu’s house the 
cay before, he gave her a full acconnt of all 
that had happened there, and she listened 
closely to every word. 


When departing Binoy said: “Mother, is 


lay worship ‘accepted and may I take the. 


Lcewers away, now that they have received 
your blessing ?” 

Anandamoyi laughed as she handed te 
‘1oses to Binoy. She could: see that these 
blossoms were not receiving such care merely 
tor their beauty—that there was assuredly a 
deeper object -in it bhain their botanical 
inberest. ; 

When Bihoy had asi she pie ed long 
on what she had héard, and prayed fervently 
30 God that Gora might not be unhappy and 
shat nothing might happen to injure. his 
“riendship with Binoy. ` 


o. Cuarryr 22. 


There was a history attached to these bite 
Toses. 

`The night before, hen Gora had T ted 
alone from Paresh Babu’s house, he had left 
poa Binoy in a’ great fix at ‘the proposal 
that he should take part in the play: at: the 
Magistrate's fair. 

Lolita had no great enthusiast for this 
play, rather she was bored by the’ whole 
affair, but she felt an obstinate wish 
to entangle Binoy. in it, somehow. . Shé’ was 
provoked with Gora and wanted to use Binoy 


for ‘doing whatever, she «could contrary ` to- 


Gora’s wishes. She did not herself’ under- 
stand why it'was so unbearable’ for ‘her to 
think of Binoy’as subservient to his friend, 
but whatever the reason might be, she felt 
that she cduld breathe. freely if’ only she 


could make ‘Binoy independent of all such . 
‘ bondage. 


So, shaking her head roguishly, she had 
said to him: “Why, sir, what's wrong with the 
play?” ` 


“There.inay be e wrong in the play. 


itself,” answered Binoy, “but it is acting in 
the Magistrate’ s house that I object to.” 

“Is that your own opinion, or some one 
else’s P” 

“Pm not responsible for expressing other 


` peoples’ ideas,” said Binoy, “and further they 


are ‘not easy totexplain. Perhaps you may find 


_ it hard to ‘believe, but Pm telling you my 


own opinions, sometimes in my own words, 
sometimes, perhaps, in another’s.’ 

Lolita . merely smiled without replying, 
but a short time afterwards she said: “Your 
friend Gour Babu imagines, I suppose, that 
there is great heroism in setting no value on 
a magistrate’s invitation,—that it is a way of 


fighting the English ?” 


“My friend may or may not think so, but 
I myself certainly do,” replied Binoy with 
some heat. “Isn’t it a method of fighting? 
How can we preserve our self-respect unless 
we give up‘our subserviency to those who 
think they honour us by beckoning us with 
their little finger ?” 

Lolita was naturally of a proud dispo- 
sition, and she liked to hear Binoy speaking 
of this need for self-respect, but feeling the 
weakness of her argument she went on 
hurting Binoy by her needless mockery. J 

“Look here,” said Binoy at lengt. “Why ` 
do you go on arguing ? Why don’t you say 


“Tt is my wish that you take part in this . 


play,’ then I could get some pleasure from the 
sacrifice of my own. opinions out of. Togerd 


for your request,” . 
“Bah I” exclaimed Lalita. “Why should I 


. say that? If you have an honest opinion why 


should you act against it at my requis ? 
But it must be honestly yours !” 
“Have it that way if you like,” said Binoy. 


“Let it be granted that I have no real opinion, 


—if I am not allowed to sacrifice it at yo ne 
request, let me at least own defeat at t 
hands of your Bigumeni and consent to ‘take 


, part in the play.” 


As Mistress Baroda entered the ‘room at 


the moment, Binoy got up and at once said: 


“Will you please tell me what I have to do to 
get up my part?” ee 

- “There’s no need for you to worry about 
that,” answered Baroda triumphantly. “We'll 
see that you are coached properly. All you 
have to do is to come regularly to the 
rehearsals.” 

. “Very well, then PH be going now.’ 

“No, no, you must stay to dinner,” urged 

Mistress Baroda. 

Will you not excuse me to-night ?” . 

'*No, Binoy Babu, you really must stay,” 
insisted Baroda, 

So ‘Binoy stayed, but he did not feel as 
much at ease as usual. _Even Sucharita 
sab silent to-night, absorbed in her own 
thoughts. She had not taken any part in the 
conversation either, while Lolita had been 
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arguing with Binoy, but had got up and 
been pacing up and down the verandah. 
Anyhow the~ thread of their intercourse 
somehow seemed to have snapped. ` 


‘When parting from Lolita, Binoy looked at 


her serious face and said: “Just my luck! I 


own defeat, but. fail to please you all the, 


same,” . 
- Lolita made no answer and turned away. 

She was nota girl to ery readily but to- 
night she felt the tears irresistibly coming to 
her eyes. What was the matter? What made 
her keep on trying to wound Binoy and only 
getting wounded herself ? a 

As long as Binoy was unwilling to take 
part in the play, Lolita’s persistence had only 
increased, but as’soon as he consented ‘all her 
enthusiasm had vanished. In fact all the 
arguments against his taking ‘part waxed tur- 


y bulent in her mind and she was tormented 


with the thought that he ought’-not to have 
agreed merely at her request. What mattered 
her request to him? Was this merely his 
politeness?—as if she had been pining for 
his politeness ! me 

But why should she be so .contrary now? 
Had she not done her best to drag poor 
Binoy into the play ? What right had she to 
be angry with him because he had yielded to 
her persistence, even though it was out of 
politeness ? Lolita was clearly more exer- 
cised over this affair, with her self-reproach- 
es, than was merely natural. 


On other occasions, when she was disturbed, , 


she ised to go for comfort to Sucharita, but 
to-night she did not., For she could not fully 
understand why her heart beat at her breast 
and the tears struggled to come through. 
Next morning Sudhir brought a bouquet 


- for Labonya, and in it there were two red 
roses, which Lolita immediately took out of- 


the bunch. On being asked why, she replied : 
“I can’t bear to see beautiful blossoms 
squashed in the middle, of a nosegay. It’s 
barbaroys to herd a number of flowers to- 
gether like that,’’ and she untied the bouquet 
and distributed the flowers in different parts 
of the room. . , ` : 

Satish now came running up to her crying : 
“Didi, where did you get these flowers?” 

Without answering his question Lolita 
asked: “Aren’t you going to call on your 
friend to-day ?” 


f Up to that moment Satish had not been. 
thinking of Binoy, but at the mere mention 


of himhe began to dance, saying: “Yes, of 
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course, I will,” and he wanted to start there 
and then. 

“What do you do when you’re there ?” 
asked Lelita detaining. him, to which Satish 
replied concisely: “We talk.” 

. “He gives you so many pictures, why 
don’t you give him something ?” continued 
Lolita, Bop oy 

Binoy had cut out all kinds of pictures 


“from English magazines and Satish had start- 


ed a scrap-book with them. He had become 
so keen about filling its pages that the 
moment he saw a picture, even in a valuable 
book, his fingers itched to cut it out, and this 
avidity of his had brought upon his guilty 
head heaps of scoldings from his sisters, 

That in this world reciprocity of gifts is 
expected, now came as a sudden and uncomfor- 
table revelation to Satish. It was not easy 
for him to contemplate the idea of giving up 
any of the cherished possessions which he 
guarded with such care in an old tin box, and 
his face showed alarm. Lolita: pinched his 
cheek and said with a laugh: “Never mind, 
don’t you worry about that. Just give him 
these two roses.” 

Delighted at-such an easy solution of the 
problem; Satish set off with the flowers to 
settle his debt with his friend. On the road he 
met Binoy and called, out: “Binoy Babu, Binoy 
Babu !” end, concealing the roses under his 
coat, he said: “Can you guess what Ive got 
for you here?” l . 

© When Binoy had acknowledged defeat as 
usual, Satish produced the two, red blossoms 
and Binoy exclaimed,: “Oh, how, lovely ! 
But, Satish Babu,- these are not your 
own, are they? Ihope I shan’t be falling 
into the hands of the policeas a receiver of 
stolen goods |” . 

Satish felt a sudden doubt as to whether 
he could ceall these flowers his own or not, 
so he said after a moment’s thought: “Of 
course not ! Why, my-sister Lolita gave them 
to me to give to you.” ; 

So now the question was settled, and Binoy 
said goodbye to Satish with a promise to call 
in the afternoon, : iz 

Binoy had not been able 


to forget the 


_pain he had experienced the: previous night 


at Lolita’s ‘hands. He seldom quarrelled 
with people; so he had never expected such 
sharp words from anybody. At first he had 
regarded Lolita as .merely- following in 
Sucharita’s wake, but recently his condition 
with regard to her had been like that of a 


- a lirle ` peace. . 
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gonzleé elephant Which gets no time to forget 
its driver. His chief concern had been Pto 
please Lolita: anyhow. and get for himself 
But on. 


to Lis nind, one after another, till he found 
sleap. difficult. 


“I am merely like Gora’s IA 
I have: no opinions of my own.—Lolita 
despises me hecanse she thinks, this, 


but it is absolntely false.” Thus ran his 
thoughts, and he marshalled in his mind all 
kinds of arguments against the -idea. 
these vere of no avail, for Lolita had never 
brcught against him any definite accusation 


‘and had avoided giving ‘him any opportunity 


for arguing’ the point. ‘Binoy had so many 
answers to the charge and yet he never got 
a ehaace of stating. them,—this was what 
vezed him .so. And then to ‘crown it all, 
even when he had admitted defeat, Lolita 
had shown no sigu of pleasure, This upset 
hin entirely. “Am I then such a-contempti- 
ble object ’”, He bitterly asked himself. 

So when he heard from Satish that Lolita 
had sent these roses to him by proxy, he was 
exaltant.. He took them as a peace offering, 
in token of his surrender. At first he thought 
he would carry them home,’ but at length 


he decided to-get them sanctified -by offering . 


them at mother Anandamoyi’ s feet. 
TLat same evening, when Binoy arrived 


at Paresh Babu’s house, Lolita was hearing 


Satis: repeat his school lessons. 
Binoy’s sfirst words were: 
co.our. of warfare, flowers of yaraneviatigi 
oight to have been white.” i 
Lclita ‘looked at him blankly, ata loss to 


_iinderstand his meaning, until he brought out - 


fram under his shawl a bunch of. white 


oleanders and held them towards her, saying’: 


“No matter how beautiful your roses are, 
thay rave still the tinge of anger about them. 


. These flowers of mine ‘can’t compare with 


tham for beauty, but they are nevertheless 
net unworthy of your nocepunniae in their 


"> white garb. of humility.” 


` Bmoy in confusion. 


“What flowers do yott call mine ?” asked 
Lolite, blushing deeply. 

“Have I then made a mistake ?” diees 
“Satish Babu, whose 
ficwezs did you'give me ?” 

“Why, didn’t Lolita didi tell me to give 
them ?™ replied Satish’ with an injured air, | 

“To whom did she tell you to give them! p? 
questioned Binoy. 


returning home at- 
-nigat ker pungent, mocking words recurred 


But ' 


' head: 


“Red, is the’ 
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“Lo you, of course,” 

Lolita turning redder than ever, gave 
Satish a push as she said: “I never- 
saw such a ‘little stupid! Didn’t you want 
the flowers to give to Binoy Babu in exchange 
for his pictures ?” d 

“Yes, I did, but didn’t you tell me to 
give them >”. cried Satish, altogether puzzled. 

Lolita realised that bandying words with 


. Satish only got her more seas it than ever, 


for Binoy now clearly saw that Lolita had 
given him the roses, but did uot want him 
to know it ! 

Binoy said: “Never mind. I relinquish - 
my claim to your flowers, but let me. tell 
yon, there is no mistake about these flowers 
of mine. : These are my peace offering, on the 
making up of our quarrel.” 

Lolita interrupted him with a toss of her 
“When did we ever quarrel, and 
what is this making up you speak of ?” è 

“Has everything, then, been an illusion, 
from start to finish ?” exclaimed Binoy. “No 
quarrel, no flowers, no reconciliation either ! 
It seems not only a case of mistaking the 
glitter for gold, but there never was any 
glitter at all l` That, proposal about the play, 
was that —— ?” 


“There’s no mistake about that, any way,” 
interrupted Lolita. “But who ever quarrelled 
about it? What makes you imagine that 
Pve been ina conspiracy to win your con- 
sent’ You agreed, and I was duly gratified, , 
that was all, But if you have any real objec- 
tion to taking part in the play, why should 


. you have agreed, no matter who asked you ?” 


with which she went out of the room, 

Everything turned out contrary, That 
very morning lolita had decided that she 
would confess her defeat at Binoy’s hands 
and would request him to give up the idea of 
the play. But things had developed in just 
the opposite way. 

Binoy was led to think that Lolita had 
not got over her annoyance at his previous 
opposition and was still angry because she. 


` thought that although Binoy had outwardly 


capitulated he yet was, at heart, against the 
performance. He felt greatly " pained that 
Lolita should have taken -the matter ‘so 
seriously, and, he made up his mind that 
he would never raise any objection again, 
even in joke ; that he would take up his part 
in’ the play with such devotion and’ ability 
that no one would be able to accuse him 
of indifference. 


GORA 


Sucharita had been sitting alone in her’ ' 


bed-room since early morning, trying to -ead 
the “Imitation of Christ.” This morning she 
had not given any attention to her o-her 
regular work. Every now and again her 
mind would wander and the pages of the kook 
become blurred, and then, with redoubled 
energy, she. would force herself to apply her 
mind to the book, unwilling to acknowledge 
. her weakness. : ie 

_ Once she thought she heard the sound of 
Binoy’s voice, and on the impulse of the 
moment she put, her book on the table. and 
Started up to go into the sitting room. But, 
annoyed with herself for this lack of inte-est 
in the subject, she took up the book again and 
sat down, with her hands over her ears, est 
ad distracting sounds should again distarb 
her. , š 

+ Ti often happened that when Binoy cal ed, 
Gora came also, and she could, not kelp 
wondering whether he had come to-day. She 
was afraid to find that Gora had -come, and 
then again she was racked by the dobt 
that he had not, 

. While she- was in this distracted state, 
Lolita entered the room. “Why, what’s the 
matter, my dear ?” exclaimed Sucharita at the 
sight of her face, i 

“Nothing !” replied Lolita shaking- her 
head. : 


“Where were you all this time?” aszed 
\pucharita. ee 
“Binoy Babn has come,” said Lolita “I 


think he wants to talk to you.” 

. Sucharita was afraid to’ ask 
anyone else had come with Binoy. If aay- 
body had come Lolita would certainly have 
mentioned . it, but still her mind was in 
suspense, and at length she went out, decid ng 
to’ perform .the dities’ of hospitality snd 
give up her attempts at self-restraint, frst 

. asking Lolita : “Won’t you come, too ?” 

. “You go first, PI come along ‘later,” 
replied Lolita a little impatiently. 

When Sucharita entered the sitting rom 
she fdund only Binoy and Satish talk ng 
together, and she said : “Father is out, out 
he will be back soon. Mother has taken 
Labonya and Lila to our teacher’s house to 
learn. their parts. She left word that if rou 
came, we were to ask you to wait.” 


“Aren’t you going to bein this play toc ?” > 


enquired Binoy. 
“Tf everyone were to act where woald 
the audience be ?” replied Sucharita, , 


wwe 


whetier: 
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Generally, when Binoy and Sucharita were 
together, there was no lack of conversation 
between them, but to-day there seemed to be 
some obstacle on both sides which prevented 
them „from talking freely. Sucharita had 
come determined not to raise the usual topic 
of Gora, nor did Binoy find it any-easier to 
mention his name, imagining that Lolita, and 
perhaps the rest of that houséhold, regarded 
him as his friend’s satellite. : 

After a few random remarks to Binoy,. 


-Sucharita, seeing no other way ‘of escape, 


began to discuss with Satish the merits and 
demerits of his scrap-book. She managed to 
rouse Satish’s anger by finding fault with 
his metkod of arranging his pictures, and 
Satish, getting excited, disputed’ with her 
in his sarill voice. 

Binoy meanwhile was looking disconsolately 
at his ‘rejected bunch otf white oleander 
blossoms which lay on the table, and was 
thinking to himself with wounded pride : 
“Lolita ought to have accepted these flowers 
of mine, if only for the sake of politeness.” 

Suddenly footsteps were heard, and 
Sucharita started violently on seeing Haran 
enter tha room. Her startled expression 
persisted so obviously, that she blushed at 
Haran’s glance. _ 

Haran said to. Binoy as he sat down : 


. “Well, hasn't your Gora Babu come to-day ?” 


«Why ?” asked Binoy irritated at this 
unnecessary question. “Have you any need 
of him ?” 

“Tt is rare to see yon and not to see. 
him,” replied Haran. “That is why I asked.” . 

Binoy felt so annoyed that, afraid lest he 
should show it, he said abruptly : “He is not 
in Caleutia.” . T 

“Gone preaching, I ‘suppose ?” sneered 
Haran. ` : f 

Binoy’s anger increased, and he remained 
silent. f -i 

Sucharita also left the room, without 
speaking. Haran rose and followed her at 
once but .she passed out too quickly for him 
to overtake her, so he called after her: 
“Sucharita, I want a word. with you.” 

“I’m not well to-day,” replied Sucharita, 


` and she went and shut herself in her bed-room. 


Mistress Baroda now ‘arrived on. the 
scene anid called Binoy to another room to 
give him his instructions about. the play. 
When, a short time afterwards, he returned, 
he fonnd that his flowers had disappeared 
from the table, ae 
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—olita did not turn up that evening for 


the rehearsal. 


_ ds for Sucharita she sat alone 
m her room till far into the ` night, 
witk the “Imitation of Christ” - lying 


closed on her lap, and gazed from her 
correr into the darkness outside. 
seemed as’ if some unknown and 
wonderful country had appeared before her 
eyes like some mirage, from which all the 
‘expsriences of her past life were in some 
way completely cut off, so that the lights 
which shone there, like chaplets of stars in 
the darkness of night, struck her mind 
with awe, as atthe mystery of the ineffably 
reote. l i 
“How insignificant my life has been,” 
she felt. “What I thought of as certain up to 
‘now, has become full of doubt ; what I have 
been doing every day seems meaningless. 
‘In taat mystic realm, perhaps, all knowledge 
will- become perfect, all work noble, and the 
itue significance of life will at length be 
revealed. Who has brought me before the 
secret portal of this wonderful, unknown, 
terrible region? “Why does my heart 
tremble so—why do my limbs seem to’ fail 
me when I try to advance ?” 


_—o 


Curarrar 28. 


` Hor several days Sucharita spent much 
time at her prayers, and seemed more and 
moz3 +0 be in need of Paresh Babu’s support. 
On2 day when Paresh Babu was: reading 
alone in his room, Sucharita came in and sat 
quietly beside him, whereupon he laid down 
a ‘book and asked : “What is it Radha, 
ear P 
“Nothing father!” answered Sucharita as 
she began to arrange the books and papers 
on‘his writing-table, although everything was 
qu:te tidy. Then after a few moments she 
saiz: “Father, why don’t you read with me, 
as you used todo?” ` 
__ “My pupil has passed ont of my school !” 
. sai Paresh Babu, smiling affectionately. 
“Now you can understand things for your- 
self,” a aw 
“No, I can’t understand anything at all !” 
protested Sucharita, “I want to read with 
yoi as before,” 
“So be it,” agreed Paresh Babu. 
bezin from to-morrow.” 
“Father,” said Sucharita suddenly; after 
a short silence. “Why did you not explain 


_transcended likes and dislikes. 


“We'll” 
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“to me what Benoy Babu was saying the other 


day about caste ?” 


“You know, my dear child,” replied 
Paresh Babu, “I have always wanted you 
people to think for yourselves and not simply 
to take my opinions, or anyone else’s, at second ` 
hand. To offer instruction on any question 
before it has really arisen in the mind is like 
giving food before one is hungry,—it 
spoils the appetite and- leads to indigestion.. 
But whenever you ask me any question, I am 
always ready to tell you what I know 
about it.” . 4 

“Well ‘then,” ‘said Sucharita, “I'am ask- 
ing you a question. Why do we’ condemn 
caste distinctions ?” y - 

“Theres: no harm in a cat sitting by and 
eating right beside you,” explained Paresh 
Babu, “but if certain men so much as enter _ 
the room, the food has to be thrown away !* 
How can. one not condemn the caste system 
which has resulted in this contempt and 
insult of man by man? If that is not un- 
righteous, I do not. know whatis. Those 
who can despise their fellow men so terribly 
can never rise to greatness ; for them, in turn, 
shall be reserved the contempt of others,” . 

“The present degenerate condition of our 
society has bred many faults,” said Sucharita, 
repeating something she had heard from 
Gora’s’ lips, “and these faults have found 
their way .into every aspect of our life, but 
are we therefore entitled to blame the rea} 
thing itself ?” 

“I could have answered you,”, replied 


` Paresh Babu with his usual gentleness, “had ° 


I known where the real thing is to be found.” 
“But what I actually see before me is the 
intolerable aversion of man for. man in our 
country,—and how this is dividing and 
sub-dividing our people, Can we gain any 


_ consolation in such circumstances by trying 


to dwell on some imaginary ‘real’ thing ?” 
“But,” asked Sucharita, again echoing 
Gora’s words, “was it not one of theeultimate 
truths of our country to look on all men with 
impartial vision ?” f ; 
“That impartial vision,” said Paresh 
Babu, “was an intellectual achievement,— 
it had nothing to do with the heart. In it 
there was rdom for neither love nor hate,. it 
But man’s 
heart can never find its rest in. a place so 
empty of the heart’s requirements. So in spite 
of the existence of this philosophical equality 
in our- country, we see that the low caste is 
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not allowed entry even into, God’s temple. 
If equality be not.observed even on God’s own 
ground, what matters it whether. its concep- 
tion is to be found in our philosophy, or 
not ?” 

Sucharita silently revolved Paresh Babu’s 
words in her own mind, trying to understand 
them. At length she asked: “Why then, 

. father, didn’t you explain all this to Binoy 
Babu and his friend ?” i 

Paresh Babu smiled a little as he answered : 
“They do not understand, not because they 
lack the intelligence,—they are, rather, too 
clever to want to understand, they prefer 
explaining to. others! When once the 
desire comes to them really to understand 
from the point of view of the highest trath, 
--that is, of righteousness,—they won’t have 
to depend on your father’s intelligence for the 

+ explanation. At present they. view it from quite 
a different standpoint and nothing that I can 
say will be of any use to them.” 

Although Sucharita had listened to Gora’s 
talk with -respect, the divergence of his 
‘standard from her own had nevertheless 

ained her, and prevented her finding conso- 
ation in his conclusions. As Paresh Babu 
was speaking, she felt for the time relieved 
of her internal conflict. She would never 
admit for a moment the idea that Gora, or 
Binoy, or for that matter anybody at all, 
could understand any subject better than 
Paresh Babu. On the contrary, she had never 
been able to help feeling angry with any 
one whose opinions didnot conform to those 
of Paresh Babu. Lately, however, she had not 
been able to dismiss Gora’s opinions with the 
ready contempt of old. It was for the same 
reason that she now felt this restless desire 
in her heart to be constantly taking shelter 
under Paresh Babu’s wing, as she had done 
when a child, 

She rose from her seat and went as far as 
the door; then she came back and, resting 
her hayd on the back of Paresh Babu’s chair 
said : “Father, will you let me sit with you 
at your evening meditation to-day ?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Paresh Babu. 

After this Sucharita finally retired into 
her bedroom and, closing the door, sat down 
and tried hard to reject all that Gora had 
said. 

But, at once, Gora’s face, radiant with 
confidént assurance, rose before her. and 
she thought to herself: “Gora’s words are 
not mere .words, they are Gora himself. 
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His speech has form. and movement, it 
has life ; it is full of the power of faith 
and the pain of love for his country. His 
are not opinions that can be settled by 
contradicting them. They are the whole 
man himself—and that, too, no ordinary man.” 

How could she have the heart to raise her 
hand against him in rejection? Sucharita 
felt a tiemendous struggle going on within 
her and she burst into tears. That he 
could throw her into such a plight, and yet 
have no compunction in deserting her like 
this, made her heart ache, and because it 


‘ached she was woefully ashamed. 


CHAPTER 24, 


It had been decided that Binoy should 
recite in a dramatic style Dryden’s poem on 
“The Power of Music” and that the girls in 
suitable costumes should present tableaux 
illustrative. of the-subject of the poem. In 
addition to this, songs and English recitations 
were tc be given by the girls as well. 

Mistress Baroda had repeatedly assured 
Binoy that they would prepare him well for 
the day, for although she herself knew very 
little English, she depended for help on one 
or two-of her circle who were well versed 
in the language. But when the rehearsal 
took place Binoy astonished these expert 
friends oz hers by his recitation, and Baroda 
was completely cheated of the pleasure of 
training up this new-comer. Even those 
who formerly had not regarded Binoy as 
anyone in particular, were compelled to 
respect him when they found how proficient 
he was in English. Haran himself requested 
Binoy tə contribute occasional articles to 
his paper, and Sudhir began to press him 
to deliver English lectures at his Students’ 
Society. 

As for Lolita, she was in a strange state of 
mind. She was pleased, in a way, that Binoy 
should be independent of anyone else’s help, 
and yet she also felt annoyed. It upset her 


‘to think that Binoy, now conscious of his 
t own 


powers, might give up expecting to 
learn anything from them. 

What exactly Lolita wanted of Binoy 
and in what event she would regain her 
former peace of mind, she was herself at a 
loss to understand. As a result, her dis- 
content began to show itself in every little 
thing, and every time it had Binoy for its 
target. Lolita could see well enough that 
this was neither fair nor ‘police: to Binoy ; 
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this hurt her and she tried hard to restrain 
harself, but on the slightest - pretext, 


same inward irritation would suddenly get ` 


tie etter of her, and burst out unreasonably, 
ia a way she could not account for. 
. est as she- had first pestered Binoy 
tll he had consented to take part in this 
affam, so now ghe worried him to withdraw. 
Eut how could Binoy escape at this stage, 
- vitbout upsetting all their plans? Besides, 
pokably with the discovery of his new 
powers, he himself seemed to have become 
cuite keen about it. 

Finally, one. day, Lolita said to her 
nother: “I really, can’t go on with this per- 
formance any longer !” 

_ Mistress Baroda knew this second daugh- 
ter of hers only too well, so she asked. in 
cisniay : “Why, what’s the trouble ?” 

“I simply can’t do it,” repeated Lalita. 

As-a matter of fact, from the time it was 
uo longer possible to regard Binoy as a novice, 
Solita had been quite unwilling to recite her 
piece, or rehearse her part, in his presence. 
She practised alone by herself, to the great 
mnecnvenience of everyone else, but it was 
impossible to do anything with -her, and at 
‘ength they had to yield, and carty on the 

~ehearsals without her., 

_ But when, at the last moment, Lolita 
Jec.ared her intention of withdrawing altoge- 
she, Baroda was tionplussed. She knew well 

`. noagh that. anything she’ could say or do 
would be no good at all, so she was driven to 
‘ask Pazesh Babu’s help. i 
Though he never meddled in the matter 
’ of his daughters’ likes or dislikes in unimport- 
` ant matters, yet as they had given a promise 
to the Magistrate, and there was very little 
time left for making other arrangements, 
Paresh Babu called Lolita to him and putting 
his hand on her head said : “Lolita, would it 
not be wrong.if you withdrew now ?” 
` «I vedlly can’t do it, father,” said Lalita 
with suppressed tears in her voice, “It’s 
quite beyond me.” | l 


| “It wont be your fault, if you can’t do. 
it vell,” said Paresh Babu. “But if you don’t 


do it at all, that wil really be wrong cf you.” 

“ Lolita hung her head as her father went 
on: “My dear, when you have once taken 
up a responsibility, you must see it through. 
Tis “is not the time to try and escape, merely 
be2ause your pride is hurt. What if your pride 
doəs suffer, caneyou not bear that, in order to 
dö your duty ? Won’t you try, dear ?” 
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“I will,” ¿said Lolita as. she lifted her face 
to her father’s. 

Ir the evening she made a special effort, 
and throwing off all hesitation due to Binoy’s 
preseuce, she entered into her part with zest, 
almost with defiance. Jt was the first time 
that Binoy had heard her recite, and he was 
really astonished at the vigour and clearness 


_ of her enunciation, the unhesitating force. 


with which she interpreted the meaning of 
the ‘poem. He was delighted beyond his 


„expectations, and her voice sounded in his 


ears for long after the recitation was over. 

A good reciter exercises a peculiar fasci- _ 
nation over the hearer,—the poem lends 

its own charm to the reciter’s mind, as do ` 
flowers to the branches on which they bloom. 

And from that moment Lolita, for Binoy, 

became enveloped in poetry. 

So long Lolita had all the time ‘kept Binoy A 
goaded by her sharp tongue; and just 
as one’s hand. constantly seeks only the 
painful spot, so had Benoy been unable to- 
discern anything of Lolita save’ lier stinging . 
words and her ironical smiles. “All his 
thoughts about her had been confined to 
trying to discover’ what made her say this, or 
do that, and the more mysterious had seemed 
her displeasure the busier had he been kept 
worrying about it, It had often been his 
first waking thought, and every. time he start-_ 
ed. for. Paresh Babu’s house, he had anxi- 
ously wondered what Lolita’s mood wouldg 
be. Whenever he had found her gracious, 
an immense load seemed ‘tu be lifted from 
Binoy’s mind, and then his problem had been 
how to contrive to make this mood perma- 
nent,—a problem, however, of which the 
solution was clearly beyond his powers. 

That is why, after the mental disquiet of 
all these days, Lolita’s recitation of this poém 
stirred him ina strangely forcible way, so 
mucha so, that he was ata loss to: find any 
worčs to express the pleasure he felt. But 
he did not dare to make any remark to 
Lolita; for there was no knowing whether ° 
his praise would please her, whether such 
usual sequence of cause and effect would apply 
to her at all,-the chances were ite wouldn't, 
just because it was so ‘usual! So Binoy went 
over to Mistress Baroda and, to her, anbur- 
dened himself of his admiration for Lolita’s 
performance, whereupon Baroda’s opinion 
of Binoy’s wisdom and intelligence becam 
higher than ever. ; 

The effect on the other side was no less 
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curious. As-soon as’ Lolita felt that her elo- 
cution had been a success, that she had rid- 


den the waves of her difficulties like a good. 


sea-worthy boat, all her irritation against 


Binoy vanished, and no vestige of her cesire ` 


to annoy him- remained. Thencefortl! she 
. became quite keen about the rehearsals, and 


in the process became drawn closer to Enoy. . 


She even had no- compunction in asking 
Binoy’s advice, 

At this change in Lolita’s attitude to- 
wards him, Binoy felt as if a stone Had been 
rolled off his-heart. He felt so light-hezrted 
that he wanted to: go to Anandamoyi and 
play his old childish pranks with her. Many 


ideas crowded into his mind which he fe.t he - 


would like to talk over with Sucharita but 
he hardly ever saw her now-a-days. 

Whenever Binoy got the chance Ë a 
chat with Lolita he took it, but there he 
felt he still - would, have to be very: careful. 
He knew how critically hé and his friend 
would be judged by her, so that his con- 
versation did not flow with its natural speed. 

Sometimes Lolita would say to Fim: 
“Why do you talk.as though you vere 
speaking out of-a book ?” to which B noy 
would answer: “I’ve spent all my -ime 
reading, sol suppose my mind must Lave 
become like a printed page.” 

Then’ again Lolita would say: “Please 
don’t try to talk so well,—just say waat- 
ever youreally think. 
fully, that one suspects you are merely ex- 
pounding somebody else’s ideas.” 

For this reason, whenever any idea occur- 
red to Binoy’s orderly mind, in an appro- 
priate, well-finished phrase, he woald, 
before expressing it to Lolita, 
condense and simplify it, and if a chance 
metaphor happened to escape him, he ‘elt 
abashed. TOs. 

Lolita herself shone out as if after the 
passing of.some inexplicable cloud. Even 
Mistress Baroda was astonished to -see the 
_ change in her. She no longer turried œr- 
trary,as of old, making objections to any- 
thing and everything; but joined heartily in 
what they were doing, rather overwhelm ng 
them with the abundance of her ideas end 
suggestions for the coming play. In. this 
matter Baroda’s own exuberance’ was . sone- 


what tempered by her love for econony, ` 


so she was now as embarrassed at ier 
daughter’s keenness as she bad formerly been 
at her lack öf it. er 


You talk so bemuti- . 


try to, 


‘drifting away from him, 
S 
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Lolita, .full of her new-born zeal would 
often seek out Sucharita with an eager 
expectation, but although Sucharita laughed 
and talked with her, Lolita somehow felt 
herself checked in her presence and had 
to come away every tine with a sense of 
disappcintment. 

One day she went to Paresh Babu and 
said: “Father, it’s not fair that Didi should 
be sitting alone with her books, while we 
are slaving away at the performance. Why 
shouldr’t she join us ?” i ' 

_ Paresh. Babu “himself had noticed that 
Sucharita seemed to be holding aloof from 
her companions, and had ‘been fearing that 
such mcodiness was not healthy for her. Now, 
at Lolita’s words, he. came to the conclusion: 
that unless she was induced to join in the 
amusements of the others, this might 
become a habit. So he said to Lolita: “Why 
don’t.you speak to your mother about it?” 

“I will speak to mother,” said Lolita, “but 
you will have to do the persuading, or else 
Didi will never agree.” `° ` 

When finally Paresh Babu did speak to 
Sucharita, he was agreeably surprised to 
find that she had no excuse to make, but at 
once caine forward to do her allotted duty. 

As soon as Sucharitacamé out of her seclusion 


. Binoy tried to get on the same intimate terms 


with her-as before, but something seemed to 
have happened meatiwhile, which prevented 
his reacking up to her. There was such a far- 
away look in her eyes, such detachment in her 
expressicn, that he shrank from thrusting 
himself on her. There had always been a 
kind. of distance in her manner which now 
became more pronoynced, in spite of her joining 
the rehearsals. She would get through just her 
own part, and then leave the room, And in this 
way she receded further und further away 
from Binoy. 

Now, that Gora was away, Binoy yas free 
to become more intimate than ever with 
Paresh Babu’s household, and the more he 
relapsed into his own true nature the more 
were they all draw to hih, and the better 
pleased was he with himself at. experiencing 
this expansive freedom, hitherto unknown. It 
was ‘at this juncture that he found Sucharita 
At any other time 
he would have found the pain of such loss 
hard to bar, but-now he easily rose above it. 

The strange thing was, that Lolita, though 
noticing this change in Sucharita, made no 
grievance of it, as she would have done before, 





ddd 


Was it because enthusiasm for the , play and 


her recitations had taken such complete 
possession of her? 
Haran. for his’ part, finding Sucharita: 


taking part in the entertainment also waxed 
enthusiastic over it. He himself offered to 
recite a passage from “Paradise Lost” and 
deliver a short lecture on the Charms 
of Music as, a kind of prelude to the 
recitation of Dryden’s poem. This sugges- 


tion annoyed Mistress Baroda; and: Lolita,. 


toc, was far from pleased ; but Haran 
had already written to the Magistrate 
about it and settled the matter. So when 


Lolita hinted that the Magistrate might 
object to the proceedings being too long 
drawn, Haran silenged her by triumphantly 
producing the Magistrate’s letter of thanks 
from his pocket. 

No one knew when Gora would be coming 
back from his expedition, Although 
Steharits had determined that she would 
dismiss the matter from her thoughts, every 
day the Fope was born afresh in her mind that 
perhaps this would be the day of his return. 
Juist whan she was feeling keenly both this 
indifferemce of Gora’s and the unruliness of 
her own mind and was anxiously seeking. for 


scme way of extricating herself from this. 


predicament, Haran came and once more 
requested Paresh Babu to celebrate, in God’s 


name, his betrothal ceremony with Sucharita. . 


“There is still’ a long time before the 
marriage can take -place,” objected Paresh 
Fabu. ‘Do you think it wise to bind your- 
selves sc soon ?” 

“I think it,very essential for both of.. us,” 
answered Haran, “that.we should go thr ough 
a perioc of being thus bound to each other 
hefore marriage. It will be good for our 
souls tc have this kind of spiritual relation- 
ship asa bridge between ‘our -first acquain- 
tance and the married state,—a tie, without 
the bondage of duties.” 

“Yoa had, better see .what Sucharita has 
to say, suggested Paresh Babu. -- f 

“Bus she has already given her consol! 3 
urged Haran.. 

Paresh Babu, however, was still in doubt 
as.to Sucharita’s real feelings for Haran, so 
he cal.ed her himself and told her about 
Aaran’s proposal. 

` Sucharita had come 
zlutching ‘at any support for setting at rest 
her distratted eondition, so she agreed so 
readily ` ànd: -unhesitatingly that all Paresh 


, turn their 


to the’ point of- 


a Gis Saai Ja a of EERS 
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Babu’s doubts were dispelled. He again asked 
Sucharisa to consider well all the responsibi-. 
lities attaching to a long engagement, and 
when, even then, she had no objection to raise, 
it was ssttled that, as soon as Mr. Brownlow’s 
entertainment was over, a day would be fixed 
for the betrothal ceremony. 

After this Sucharita felt for a time, as 


` though her thoughts had been rescued. from 


some devouring dragon, and she made up her 
mind that she ‘would prepare herself sternly: 
for serving the Brahmo Sathaj on marrying 
Haran. She decided to have daily readings 
with Earan, from English books. on religious, 
subjects, so as to be able to shape her life 


‘according to his ideas ; and she felt a sense of 


uplift in having. thus accepted a difficult, 
even unpleasant, burden. 

Of late she had not- been reading the . 
paper of which Haran was . editor. The 
day: azter her decision: sle received $ copy 
fresh from the press, sent probably by' the 
editor’s own hand. Sucharita took the paper 
to her room and sat down to read it from 
start to finish, as a kind of religious duty, 
prepared like a devoted pupil, to take to heart 
all the instruction it offered. 

But, instead, like a .ship in full sail, she 
ran against a rock. ‘There was an article 


„entitled “The mania for looking back”. which 


embodied a. bitter attack on those people who, 
although living in modern times, persistently 
faces towards the past, The 
reasoring was nob unsound—in fact Sucharita 
had been searching for just such arguments, 
—but as soon as she read the article she 
could see that the object of the attack was 
Gora. There was, indeed, no mention of his 


. name nor avy reference to his writings, but 


it was evident that just as a soldier takes 
pleasure in seeing every bullet fired from his 
gun kill a man, soa spiteful.joy expressed 
itself in this nrticle because every.. word 
wounded à living person. 

Tie whole spirit of the paper was.dntoler- 


* able zo Sucharita, and she wanted to tear - 


every one of its arguments. into shreds. She‘ 
said to herself : “Gourmohan Babu could have 
powdered this article into dust ! and as she 
did so his radiant face shone. out before her 
eyes and his powerful voice rang in her ears. 
In the presence of this image, and in tom- 
parison with the uncommon - quality of his ° 
speech, this article and its writer appeared so 
contemptibly trivial ae she threw the paper 
on the floor. 





GORA 


For the first time after many days, 
Sucharita then came and sat by Binoy. and 
in the course of her talk, she said : “What has 
happened to the copies of the paper in which 
your writings, and . your friend’s, appear. 
Didn’t . you promise to give me "them “to 
read ?” 

Binoy did not tell her that he had ‘not had 
thé courage to keep his promise because of 
the change he had tioticed in her, so he ‘serely 
said: “I’ve kept them all ready for you, and 
will bring them to-morrow.’ 

Next day Binoy brought with him an 
armful of magazines and newspapers and left 
them with Sucharita. But, when she thus 
got them,she would not read them, and put 
them away in a box. She did not read them 
simply because she was so eager to-do so. 
Once more she sought peace-for her rebel- 
lious „heart by refusing to allow it to be 
distracted and forcing it to fopap! Haran’s 
undisputed sway. 


CHAPTER 25. 


On’ Sunday . morning Anandamoyi was 
preparing pan and Sasi, seated: beside her, was 
slicing - piles of betel- nut, when Binoy en- 


tered the room. Sasi bashfully made her, 


escape, scattering the nuts on her lap over 
the floor. Anandamoyi'smiled. 

Binoy had the’ habit of making friends 
with everybody all round, and had always 
& been on specially good terms with Sasi, 
They were always teasing each other. 

Sasi had hit upon the device of hiding 
‘away Binoy’s shoes and returning them 


only on his promising to tell her ‘a ‘story,’ 


while Binoy in revenge would invent stories 
based on highly coloured versions of actual 
events from Sasi’s own life. This proved to be 
condign punishment for her ; for, she would first 
try to escape by. accusing ‘the story-teller of 
falsehood, then by contradicting him in a voice 
louder than his own, and finally by flying 
from the room in ‘the deepest chagrin. Some- 
times she „would try to retaliate by manufac- 
turing similar stories about Binoy, but was 
no match for her opponent in the- power of 
invention. ` 

However that may be, whenever Binoy used 
to come to the house she would leave every- 


‘thing-else and come running to have her fan. 
would ‘pester, 


with him. Sometimes she 
Binoy so badly that “Anandamoyi had to 


rebuke ‘her, but the fault was not hers alone, . 


for Binoy used to-ask for trouble so success- 


. patiently: 
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fully taat it was impossible for her to control 
herself. 

‘So ‘now, when that samé “Sasi self- 
consciously: fled from the room ‘at ay : 
entry, Anandamoyi smiled‘it is ‘true, but 
was nob a smile of happiness.- 

Binoy ‘himself was so much upset z this 
trifling incident that he sat for some time 


without uttering a word. It suddenly made 
‘him realise how unnatural these new relations 
‘with Sasi really were.: 


When he had consented to the T of 
marriage he had been thinking only of his 
friendship ‘with Gora, but he had never 
visualised clearly what it would mean in other 
connexions. Besides, as Binoy had-so often 
written in their paper, in our country marriage 
is mainly a social matter, not a personal one, 
nor had he indulged in any personal likes or 
dislikes in his own case. Now that he had seen 
Sasi retire at the sight of her future husband, 
overwkelmed with bashfulness, he got a 
glimpse of what- their future relationship 
would be like. 

As he realised how far Gora had 
dragged him along, against his own 
nature, he became angry with his friend and 
also raproached himself. And when he 
remembered how, from the. very first, 
Anaudamoyi had discouraged the proposal, 
he was filled with an admiration for her, not 
unmixed with astonishment at her keenness 
of perception.’ 

Anandamoyi understood what was pass- 


‘ing in Binoy’s mind, and inorder to turn his 
-thoughts into 


other channels’ she said: 
“Binoy, I had a letter from Gora yesterday.” 

“What does he say?” asked Binoy some- 
what absently. 

“Nothing much about himself,” replied 
‘Anandamoyi. “But he writes sorrowfully 
about the plight ofthe poorer people in the 
country. He has a long description of all 
the wrongs perpetrated by the magistrate in 
some village called Ghosepara.” : 

Feeling ina state of excited antagonism 
towarés Gora, Binoy said somewhat im- 
“Gora’s eyes are always for 
others’ faults: he would excuse all the social 
outrages, which we ourselves are everyday 
heaping upon - our’ own fellows, and call 
then: virtuous acts !” 

Anandamoyi smiled to see Binoy making 
a stand as champion of the opposite party, in 
the process of having his we at Gora, but 
she said nothing. 
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Binoy went on: “Mother, you smile and 
wende: why L have suddenly become indig- 
naat. I will tell you what makes me angry. 
The ozher day Sudhir took me to a friend’s 
hoase m the country. When we started from 
Caleutia it began to rain, and when the train 
stcpped at the junction I saw a Bengali in 
Ewropean dress holding an umbrella well over 
himself and watching his wife getting out of 
the carriage, The woman hada child in her 
arms ond ‘she barely managed to protect her 
basy with her shawl, as she stood exposed 
on the open platform, shrinking with. cold 
and diffidence. When I saw that the husband 
stcod shere, unabashed, under his umbrella, 
and the drenched wife also took it uncom- 
plsininglv, as a matter of course,—ror ‘did 
anybacy else on the station, seem to regard 
it as in any way wrong,—it seemed 
tome us if there was not a single woman 
in the whole-of Bengal, whether poor or 
rich, who had any protection against rain 
or sun. From that moment I vowed never 
agin to utter the lie that we treat our women- 
folk with great reverence, as our good angels, 
onz goddesses, and so forth I” 

Binoy blushed as he realised how his feel- 
ings had led him to raise his voice. He 
concluded in his natural tone: “Mother, you 
pezhags think I am delivering a lecture to you, 
as I sometimes do elsewhere. Tt may be I 
have got into the habit of talking as 
if I were lecturing, but that is not what I am 
daing now. I have never realised before 
how mich onr women mean to our country, 
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I never even gave a thought to them.—But I 
won’t chatter much more now, mother, 
Because I talk so much no one believes that 
my words express my own ideas. I shall be 
more careful in future!” and, as abruptly as 
he had come, Binoy departed, full of his new- 
found erhotion. bn: 
Anandamoyi calling Mohim said : “Binoy’s 
marriage with Sasi will never take place.” 
“Why?” asked Mohim. “Are you opposed 
to it?” 
“Yes, I’m against it because I know it 
will never come off in the end, otherwise why 
should 1 object ?” 
“Gora has consented, and so has Binoy, 
so why shouldn’t it come off? Though, of 
course, if you disapprove I know that Binoy 
will never marry her.” 
“T know Binoy better than you do.” 
“Better even than Gora does ?” ; 
“Yes, I know him more thoroughly than 
Gora does, and.therefore, after considering it 
from every point of view, I feel I ought not to 
give my consent.” 
“Well, let Gora come back, first.” ` 
“Mohim, listen “to me. If you. try and 
press this matter too far it will lead to 
trouble, I can assure you. J do not wish 
Gora te talk to Binoy on the subject again.” 
“All right, we'll see about that,” said 
Mohim as he put some pan in his month and 
went out of the room, 


( To be continned. ) 


TRANSLATED BY W. W. PEARSON. 
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‘THE PANIPAT CAMPAIGN FROM THE INSIDE! 


EW readers outside Maharashtra are aware 
thet a great work on Indian history is 
zradually nearing completion. It is the 

fruit of the scholarly patience, perseverance and 
insatiable quest of truth of one individual. Mr. 
Gcvind Sakharam Sardesai, a hard-worked officer 
of the Baroda State and now on the downhill of 
- lib, has for many years past made an intensive 


Marathi Riyasat, or the History of Mod- 


era Incia,} Maratha. Period; Vol. IV. ( Panipat, 
1750—1761,) by GS. 
Py. 8324350. Rs 3-4, 


Sardesai, Baroda, 1922., 


study of all the published historical documents in 
Marathi supplemented by an all but exhaustive 
study of the printed material, in English. His 
History of India, Marathi period, starts with 
Shahji the father of the great Shivaji. The first 
volume (2nd and entirely rewritten edition ) 
carried the narrative down to the release of 
Shahu after Aurangzib’s death (1707); the 
second deals with the first two Peshwas 
(1707-1740 ), while the third and fourth , have 
divided between themselves the entire reign ( so 
it was in fact) of Balaji Baji Rao (1740-1761) 
‘and end with the disaster of Panipat and 


` 
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THE PANIPAT CAMPAIGN FROM THE INSIDE 


the death of this Peshwa whom our historian 
places much higher than the more celebrated 
Baji Rao I in point of statesmanship. 

The passionate longing to go to tbe pure 
springhead of Maratha history which first in- 
spired the race in the youth of Ranade anc Te- 
lang, Kirtane and Sane, in the eighties of the last 
century, continues even now with unabated force. 
It has resulted in the printing of a vast and vari- 
ed mass of old historical material, but scattered in 
the most bewildering confusion and never edited 
in a Corpus. ‘Whoever in Maharashtra discovered 
any old historical paper (junya kagad), inme- 
diately printed it off, in a series of old texts. in a 
historical magazine, in ordinary reviews, snd 
sometimes in the political journals even, to save 
it from destruction. Khare, and to a lesser extent 
Rajwade, alone have tried to edit them and'corre- 
late them. The collection of all of these printed 
materials in one place is now impossible, and 
their study is a herculean labour. o 

Thet labour Govind Rao Sardesai has -aken 
on himself, and, after long years of silent unflag- 
ging work, has brought within sight of comple- 
tion. He has read through all these’ histcrical 
papers, corrected their dates (where wrong ) by 
comparison with other sources, and made a zom- 
plete index of subjects and names, and ther and 
then only begun to write. His four volumes are, 
therefore, the most documented, accurate and 
exhaustive account of the period treated, — from 
the Maratha records. . . 

It is true that nobody ean hope to write a defi- 
nitive and standard history of India,—South India 
no less than North India,—from 1660 to 1803, 
unless he knows both Persian and Marathi 
and-has access to the mass of printed Marathi 
and manuscript Persian materials for the period. 
But when such a synthetic historian appears, he 
will find his work greatly simplified by the 
labours of Sardesai: the wilderness of Marathi 
records has been properly arranged, indexed-and 
corrected,—their interpretation and correletion 
to the Persian sources alone is left for the new- 
comer, No future historian of 18th censury 
India can afford to ignore Sardesai’s work unless 
he wishes to write an imperfect one-sided ous-of 
date book. The fact that Sardesai has not em- 
ployed the English tongue has prevented thas re- 
cognition of his great achievement in the world 
of scholarship which it deserves. The Indian 
public alone are losers by it. l 


And yet, Govind Rao is so scrupulously 
honest, so critical of himself, that he is the first 


to proclaim his own short-comings.- On p. 215- 


(of volume IV ) he mourns that while the 
Marathi records of the Panipat campaign lave 
been preserved and published ( with many im- 
portant gaps ), the Urdu [he means Persian] 
records are totally hidden from us, and ever. no 


Mao ~ 
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documented history of Delhi and Lucknow 
affairs for 1757—1761 on the lines of Irvine's 
Later Mughals ( 1707—1739 ) has been yet 
written. He continues, “What I mean is that all 
the facts known to me [ concerning this period ] 
are entirely one-sided,—from Marathe. sources 
only, while the account of the other side has 
made no advance at all on what Elphinstone 
wrote fifty.[ really ninety ] years ago.”” 

Asa historian Sardesai deftly -hancles both 
the microscope and the telescope. While he has 
made an astonishingly laborious intensive study’ 
he also takes broad surveys and gives us the 
philosophy of the events he has deserized with 
such minute accuracy. He gives the trae cause 
of the Fanipat disaster thus ( p. 2 ):— 

“Up to the death of Shahu the Maratha acti- 
vities in Northern India were carefully con- 
ducted [ d.e, controlled from head quarters. ] 
Balaji Baji Rao, in the earlier years of sis rule, 
acted thus. But after the death of Shahu 
( 1749 ) Maratha affairs took a new turn, and a 
new danger too appeared. During the first three 
years after that event, namely from 1750 to 
1752, the Peshwa became entangled in the con- 
fused intrigues of the Satara [ Court ] and had 
no leisure for attending to North Indian enter- 
prises. Under Shahu, the Maratha admins- 
tration was...controlled.,,But owing to (his 
suecesscr’s ) incompetence, the Peshwa became 
uncontrolled. He devoted himself to the more 
lucrative work of raiding the Nizam’s <erritory 
and the Karnatak, which were close to him, and 
therefore withdrew his gaze from the aifairs of 
the far-off North India”...( This resulted in the 
disaster of Panipat.) 

But we must not pick any more plums out of 
Sardesai’s book. As usual with him, he is very 
full and accurate in genealogies and family his- 
tories, cr:ticisms of character &e. 

There is one point, however, in which we 
venture to differ from Sardesai’s reading vf facts. 
Ever since Rajwade published the introduction 
to his frst volume, a quarter of a century ago, it 
has been the fashion with the nationalist school 


.of Maratha historians to belittle the third battle 


of Panipat, to deny its popular title of a ‘decisive’ 
battle, by saying that ‘it decided nothing’. and to 
suggest that it was a Pyrrhic victory for the 
Abdali, bacause ( a ) within ten years of it the ' 
Marathas were again asserting themselves in 


* One thing here has escaped Mr. Sardesai’s 
search. He writes, “The letters of the English 
traders are still usknown to us.” This is not 
the case.- The Imperial Record Depertment, 


* Calcutta, has published a Calendar of Persian 


State Papers ( 3 vols ) and Lists of documents 
copied from the India Office &e,, which give what 
we require, 
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Nerthern India and 27 years afterwards they 
goaned: supremacy at- the Court of Delhi through’ 
Mahadji Sindhia, and (6) a'few years after 
Pcnipat the Abdali.sent an envoy with some 


E presents to the Peshwa—as if these customary 


gitss of courtesy were an acknowledgement that 
he was a vassal of -the -Peshwa! Sardesai’s 
disciplined intellect saves him: from committing 
swch an absurdity. But he too has failed to 
realise the true significance of the Maratha 
defeat in 1761. If the Abdali and his confe- 
derates- had heen annihilated at Panipat, as the 
B ian’s army was, then the Marathas wonld have 
become absolute sovereigns ( not more regents ) 
of Delhi and would have swept away the buffer- 
Sate of Ondh and brought all Northern India 
from Attock to the “Currumiussa” under their 
sway. -Then Mir Qasim’s attempt to free him- 
sdf from the English yoke would not “have been 
the hopeless failure: that it became in 1763. -The 
ecnquest of fresh fields and pastures new would 
hive kept the Marathas together ‘and retarded 
tle’ disintegration of -their empire for some 
yenrs more. ; . KO s 
The revived Maratha power in N. India 
nader-Mahadji Sindbia had'a different character 
frm: the might-have-heen of 1761 sketched 
abiye.. li was now a restricted predominance, 
aver a province only ( not over all Hindnstan, 
nab over all the heritage of Akbar): and hardly a 
pzodominance even, as ‘the pettiest-rehel -( like 
(Ghulam Qadir ) sent Sindhia or his agent fleeing 
fuam Delhi and Agra, a single check in Rajputana 
bonnght all his plans to ruin, and he: had to re- 
cagnise unconqnerable foes on his right and left 
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flanks < Ondb, ‘the British, the Sikhs and 
Zaman Shah.) Sindhia’s success meant the 
agerandisement of a half-refractory servant and 
not the gain of the central Maratha Government, 
which victory in. 1761 would have ensured. 
Hence the veiled opposition of the Poona minsi- 
try to the Patil Baba and their enjoyment’ of his 
difficulties in Northern India. , 

‘The annihilation of the, Maratha army at 


‘Panipat had the most far-reaching effect upon 


the other Indian Powers. The allies of the Ma- 
vathas had an awful, demonstration of how unsafe 
it was to, follow the leading of the Marathas as 
entrepreneias of yapine. ‘The Peshwa’s banner no 
longer assured them of unbroken victory, un- 
checked plunder, and hope of carving out depen- 
dent principalities. There was the risk of 
massacre to themselves and outrage to their 
womenfolk even with the full power of Maha- 
rashtra placed in the field. Ambitious and self- 


seeking leaders of condottieri and petty local' chiefs . 


hesitated and stood neutral after the awful 
disaster of 1761. Many thought it wiser to join 
the English. Swaraj went further off. 

Lastly, the success of Sindhia was due en- 
tirely to his French-drilled corps,—which was 
different from the triumph of the Bhao’s indi- 
genons national army. Mahadji’s foreign mer- 
cenaries could have been lured away by a’ higher 
offer from an enemy—as actually happened under 
Daulat Rao ( 1803 )..An-empire built on such 
props is precarious, as the history of Carthage 
proved. The Bhao’s victory in 1761 would have 
established a true Marathi swaraj. 


JADUNATH SARKAR.. 
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A CLASH OF IDEALS AS A SOURCE OF INDIAN UNREST 
‘By Tin Rey How. vim Wani oP RONALDSHAY, GGT CULE, Govenvor or BENGAL, 1917-22. 
f i This’ paper was read before the Indian Section of the Royal Society of Arts | 


‘I’ isno part of my purpose this afternoon to 
attempt to assess the achievements of Grent 
Britain in India. That is a task which may 

sulely be left tothe historian of the future; and 
vith the mere ohservation that the people of 
tris country have-little' to fear from the’ verdict 
cf'history, T leave. 4it-to him, and pass on toa 
task which, in the meantime, may be - pursued - 
vith greater present profit, namely, that of 
aétempting ‘to see things from the Indian point 
of view. i 5 i : 
There is certainly a good deal that is perplex- 
ing- im the sitnation in India at the present time. 


credit balance. 


Tam profoundly convinced that ‘the jpdgment 


‘of history will he that the work of Great Britain 


in India, whether judged from a moral or a 
material point of view, has been of benefit to the 
Indian people ; that the accounts when they are 
finally made up and audited will show a large 
Yet I find in the India of to-day 
an atmosphere heavily charged with racial ani- 
mosity in which . every act of the Government is 
suspert, and in many quarters is incontinently 
condemned, ,not on its merits, but for -no other 
reason than that itis the act of an authority 


-which is partly. British is persongel and.prepon- 


4 


‘underestimate 
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deratingly British—and this is perhaps, tse head 
and front of its offending—in character end out- 
look. Confronted with “such a state. of affairs, 
one naturally asks, Why ¥ The most obvious 
-answer to that question is, I think, on ae ount of’ 


.the economic and political dislocation produced’ 


by the world war. But the most obvious is not 
necessarily the only, ov even the most insmportant 
answer to the question. Fdo not fora moment 
the importance, as a factor 
making for unrest, of the vise in prices whieh 
has taken’ place in Tudia, in sympathy with the 
upward movement of prices throughoat the 
world, and which has reacted so unfavcurably 
upon the educated. niiddle classes from which 


‘the bulk of the politically-minded is Crawn ; 


ur of the Turkish imbroglio, which has tized the | 
dormant fanaticism of the Muhamnadans, 
hitherto one of the more stable elements in the 
Indian polity. But these are not fundamental 
sources of unrest, for they are transient in rature. 

The egonomic stráinu may, be eased; a sclution 
of. the Turkish problem may be found. Are 
there causes of Indian unrest move fundariental 
than these? And if so, what are the- P 1 


„think :that there are, and the source of anrest 


which seems to me to be one of fundamental 
importance, is the,lieat generated by the: clash 
of ‘two conflicting ideals, « the offspring cf two 


‘different outlooks upon the universe, those af, we 


East and the West respectively. 


.. The civilisation and culture of wv peop e me 


the outward manifestations of their intellectual 
and ‘emotional outlook upon their environment ; 
distinctive civilisations indicate distinctive 
modes of thought. If two such, distixctive 
civilisations come into contact with one ancthey, 
and if—intentionally or otherwise—one -ends 
to absorb the other, then there is war. uot ` 
necessarily on the physical, but. on the mantal 
plane. If such a situation has arisen in Lidia, 


then without looking further for causes, we shall. 


find ourselves in the presence of a fundamcntal 
cause of unrest. Let us examine the present 
position in India from this standpoint. 

‘When the British came to India, they found 
a people distracted and exhausted Dy intenal 
dessension ‘and incapable, consequently,- or, 


‘at least, indisposed. to offer any stiong’ rcsis- , 


tance to the virile civilisation which they carsied 
with- them from the West. . On.the contyary,-a 
elass of Indians sprang . up which. adopted indis- 


` criminately everything western, thé bad wong 


with the good. lt became the fashion amorgst 
a certain. section of the educated middle clauses 
in Bengal during 
mimic the ‘Englishman in everything, aud to 
adopt his babits, both good and bad. -Thus we 
find, in the. autobiography of a salinan 
Bengali gentleman of the 19th century, Bebu 
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the middle of last century ‘to . 


-Raj Narain - Bose, the following comment i 

“It was a common belief of the alumni ot the 

college; that the drinking of wine was one of the 

concomitants of civilisation” sand he adds: ` 
“At the beginning of 1884 I bec ame dangeronsly 

ill, ancl. the cause of it was excessive drinking. n 

A ‘graphic picture of the state of affairs at that 

„time Kas been painted by another Bengali gentle- 

man, she.-Rev. P. C. Mazumdar, who was him- 

self a college student at. this critical period in 

the history of Bengal. “Sanskrit, Persian and 

Arabic,” he dechues, “held dir such supreme 
reverence Duta few years. before as the only 

source of wisdom were (now) looked ‘down apon > 
with supreme contempt,” The young imen of 

‘the day sought for inspiration in “the wide un- 

clean “waters of inferior, works of English tie- 

tion,” and following hard upon this new spirit 

of contempt ` for their own past, came religious 

scepticism which eat its ` way deep into the morad 

fibre of young Bengal. “The ancient scriptures 

‘of the country, the, famous, records of the spi- 

ritual experiences of the great men of numerous 

Hindu. sects, had long since been .discredited. 

The Vedas and the “Upanishads „wore sealed: 
books..........Dhe whole religions literature of 
ancent Iudis presented av endless void.” Aud 
the resaltis painted with an unsparing haud. 

“All faith in morality and veligion every day 

becauie weaker, and tended to decay. The ad- 

vauciug tide of a very mixed. civilisation,, with 

as much evil as good in it, the flood uf fashion. 

able cm nality, threatened to carry, everything 

„before it” Such descriptions coming, as they 

. do, from the pens of men why wrote' of what they 

‘themselves saw, and experienced, leave little 
‘room for doubt as to what -was happening. 

Young Bengal was rapidly becoming both 
denoralised “and denationalised. Still, it must 
be borne in mind , that however prominent 
a place young Bengal occupied in the public eye, 

it constituted but a a minute fraction of the popu- 
lation. It was like the- foam caught by the 
wind cun the surface of the sea. Beneath the 
surface still rolled the deep, placid waters of 
Tndian life ;,and reaction. was bound to come. 
Such a reaction is, as a matter of fact, now ir 
full swiug.. © And just as during the last eonbury 

the pendulum swung far over towards Westurn- 
ism, so now it has swang back far in the 
opposite direction. - 

The ‘motive force behind the swing of the 
pendulum 4s, surely, sufficiently plain. ft is-foar 
~—fear lect before the triumpliaut assertiveness 
of Western civilisation all that is essentially and 
distinctively Indian’ is doomed’ to perish aud 
utterly to disappear. With the object-lessou of 
young Betgal of the 19th century. before one. 
this fear is at least intelligible, and we recug nist 
at once the presence of that straggle on the mental 








Ui 


` plana of which I spoke a few minutes ago. 


` gyrpathetic interest and respect. 


£. 
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Noth- 
ing strikes one so much at the present time as 
the extreme sensitiveness of Indians in their 
rela-ions with Europeans. 


whether consciously or not, by fear of the kind 
which I have described. And if we are to dry 
up this potent source of racial animosity, we 
murt make a supreme effort to restore the confi- 
denze of Indians in two things—in the integrity 
of >ur own intentions not to thrust upon them a 
civilisation which they do not desire, and in the 
capacity of their own civilisation to exact our 
If we are to 
suczeed in such an effort, we must all of us, in 
whatever capacity we come into contact with 
Incia, whether as officials, or as business men, or 
as mere visitors,” make a real endeavour to 
aporeciate the Indian point of view. I do not 
unlerestimate the difficulty of doing so ; for the 
Indian view-poitit differs widely from our ‘own, 
as was strikingly demonstrated, for'example, by 
the manner of ‘Mr. Gandhis recent campaign 
against the Government. From the very begin- 


‘ing of his crusade he insisted that suffering and 


renunciation were the weapons with which those 
who served under his banner must fight. “He 
who runs may see,” he declared in an open letter 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, “that this is 
a religious purifying movement” ; and addressing 
himself on another occasion to the students of 
Bangal, he said in-the course of a speech delivered 
in Calcutta :. “I am not ashamed to repeat before 
yeu who seem to be nurtured in modern traditions 
who seeni -to be filled with the writings of 
modern writers—that this is a religious battle. 
I am. not ashamed to repeat before you that this 
ie an attempt to revolutionise the political outlook 


-that this is an attempt to spiritualise our ` 


politics.” It was natural enough that when 
tae result .of the - movement which he had 
inaugurated was seen to be a succession of out- 
lreaks of mob violence, his appeals to soul force 
cnd his denunciation of physical force should 
excite the derision of his opponents. But quite 
upart from this, the plan of his campaign was one 


‘which was puzzling to the Western mind. An 


anonymous writer in the Englishman newspaper 


who professed his faith in the methodsyof Mr. . 


sandhi, stated that conversations be held 
with English people, as also the commefits which 
ae liad read in the English Press, satisfied him 
shat Europeans did not in the least řealise what 
was meant by Salyagraha. He explained that 
the reason why Mr. Gandhi wanted those who 
desired to join-him “to give up connection with 
the Government, and worldly affairs, and’ the 
dust ‘after money and mechanical contrivances, 
is’ becatise these things interfere with -single- 
amindedness.” And he added: “Satyagraha is 


It is precisely what | 
one would expect in the case of a people afflicted _ 


the great epics, 
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soul force exerted by a multitude of people. all 
wishing hard for what they desire. In order to 
be in a position to wish hard, they must divest 
themselves of their worldly possessions and of 
their earthbound desires.” The idea is certainly 
one with whichthe Western mind is little familiar. 
Neverthless, I do not think that it ought to have 
caused surprise to anyone who knew anything of 
Indian thought, for it rests uponan Indian belief of 
immemorial antiquity, namely, that power can be 
acquired by the practice of renunciation and 
austerities. The ancient literature of India is 
strewn with examples of the efficacy of-self-morti- 
fication as a means of acquiring power. A 
famous figure who appears in the Vedas, in both 
the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, as also in the Puranas, is the hero 
of a story which may, perhaps,- be described as 
the classic example of this practice. The figure 
is Visvaniitra, a king,'and the story is that of a 
fierce and’ sustained conflict between him and 
Vasishta. a Brahman. It can be recalled in a 
few words. The cupidity of Visvamitra was 
excited by a “cow of plenty” in ‘the possession 
of Vasishta which he determined to acquire. 
Failing to obtain the animal by force, he aban- 
doned his kingdom and retired to the Himalayas, 
where he lived the life of an ascetic, subjecting 
himself to the severest austerities. His earliest 
reward came in the shape of an armoury of 
celestial weapons presented to him by the great 
god Mahadeva. With these he hurried back to 
the conflict with Vasishta but was again defeated 
by- the» powerful priest and returned to the 
Himalayas and his self-imposed austerities with 
a view:to acquiring further reserves of soul force., 
We'need not follow him through the thousand year 
periods of self-mortification which he indulged 
in, obtaining with each successive period greater 
power and being offered -by the gods steadily 
increasing rewards. In the end the “cow of 


. plenty” ‘which had been the source of all the 


trouble pales into insignificance before the 
prodigious developments arising out of Visva- 
mitra’s sustained practice of intense austerities ; 
and it becomes a question of the continued 
existence of the universe. The supernatural 
power acquired -by him does, indeed, ` become 
a menace’ to gods and men, so much so hat the 
former proceed to Brahma to lay before him the 
critical state of affairs with which they find 
themselves - confronted. “The great . muni 
Visvamitra,” they declare, “has been allured’ 
and provoked in various ways, but still advances 
in his sanctity, If his wish is not conceded, he 
will destroy the three worlds by the force of his 
austerity. All the regions of the universe are con- 
founded no ight anywhere shines ; all the oceans 
are tossed and the mountains crumble, the earth 
quakes and the wind blows confusedly.” The 
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heavenly deputation is successful in impressing 
Brahma with a sense of the urgency of the 
matter, and, accompanied by the heavenly hcst, 
he himself approaches the terrible ascetic aad, 
pronouncing a blessing upon him, hails him as 
Brahman-risht. Visvamitra tke king having 
thus compelled the gods to grant him the supreme 
rankof Brahmanhood, desists from the course 
which through successive millenniums he | ad 
been following to the danger of the universe. 

You will percieve that viewed in the light of 
Indian thought, Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of soul 
force, which to many Westerners appeared to be 


a meaningless fad, becomes not only intelligible, 


but perfectly natural. There are, indeed, strik- 
ing points of resemblance between the story of 
King Visvamitra and that of Mr. Gandhi.’ The 
original cause of Visvamitra’s campaign was a 
comparatively small thing, namely, Vasishta’s 
“cow of plenty”. 


knows as the Rowlatt Act. And just as in the 
former case the “cow of plenty” lost all import- 
ance in face of the shattering developments to 
which ‘Visvamitra’s action gave rise, so inshe 
latter case did the Rowlatt Act lose all impe xb- 
ance in face of the convulsion which Mr. Gand 1i’s 
action produced. There is a denouement to the 
story of King Visvamitra ; but the story server as 
the prologue of my discourse, and I shall retarn 
to the denowement later. 

Now let us examine the gulf which yawns 
between the ideals of India and of Europe as 
pictured by Indians in its crudest colouring. For 
the most extreme view we mus; go to Mr. Gandhi 
himself and a few of his closest followers. In 
the opinion of Mr. Gandhi the civilisation of the 
West, or that which he prefers to call modern 
civilisation, is grossly materiai, while that which 
has been evolved in India is >f a ‘higher and 
more spiritual type. “The t2ndency “of In¢ian 
civilisation,” he tells us, “is to elevate the moral 
being, that of Western civilisation is to propagate 
immorality. The latter is godless, the former is 
based on a belief in God.” This is Mr. Gandhi’s 
considergd opinion, for the language which I 
have quoted does not occur in a speech in deliver- 
ing which the speaker might in the fervour of 


the moment have been Jed into exaggeration, but ' 


in a deliberate expression o2 his views in took 
form, a second edition of which was issued with 
his approval in 1919.* These being his views, 
it is not surprising to find him describing mocern 
civilisation in the speeeh made’ in Calenttz. on 
January the 27th, 1921, to which I have already 


* “Indian Home Rule,” by M. K. Gandhi. 


' yeferved, 


Similarly, the original caase | 
of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was a comparatively 
“small thing, namely, a legislative enactmant 
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as “the worship of the material ; the 
in short, unacul- 


worship ci the brute in us; 
his audience 


terated materialism;” or exhorting 
“to shun it at all costs.” 

I have given. Mr. Gandhis view, partly 
because if we are to understand the Indian point 
of view we must be seized of it in its most 
extreme form, and, partly, because My.’ Gandh 
could never have acquired the dominant position 
which he has oceupied among his countrymen in 
recent years, unless the views which he held hac 
commanded a very appreciable measure of assent. 
The task which I now propose to undertake is to 
attempt to assess the extent amongst Indian 
generally. of the belief which Mr. Gandhi holds 
that the sivilisation of the West is dangerously 
materialistic, while that of India is of a morc 
spiritual type. If.I am able to show that thi- 
belief is widely held, I shall claim to have giver: 
good. reason for my contention, that a potent 
cause of Indian unrest is fear lest the continue: 
domination of the West, will result in the smo- 
thering of the-ancient spirituality of India by the 
aggressive materialism of Europe. 

Such an investigation can best be undertaken 
hy examining movements in different spheres o? 
human activity ‘and endeavouring to analyse the 
motive power behind them. In the political 
sphere I propose to take the revolutionary move- 
ment in Bengal, because it preceded Mr. Gandhi's 
non-co-operation movement and cannot, therefore, 
have been infiuenced by it. If* behind this 
movement we discover motives of the same kind 
as those behind Mr. Gandhi's later movement, we 
shall obviously have good grounds for holding 
that these motives must be tolerably widespread. 
All the more so in that the centre.of Mr., Gandhi's 
influenze was in the west of India, while that of 
the Bengali revolutionaries was:in.the east. 1 
shall then examine the present-day trend of 
thought amongst Indians in the matter of educa- 
tion, wth a view to ascertaining whether the 
Western system of education w hich we have 
established in India is- meeting with serious 
challenge; and, finally, J shall endeavour to 
conduct a similar investigation in the non-politi- 
cal sphere of art., That is to say, I shall ask 
these questions: Is there any characteristic of 
Indian Art which can be said to differentiate it 
from the art of the West, and. if so, is there any 
sign of rebellion on the part of the present-day 
exponents of Indian Art against its subjection 
to the canons of the Art of Ecrope $ ? 

First as to the revolutionary movement. It 
was active in Bengal for more than a decade from 


- 1906 onwards, and it was responsible for many 


deaths and much destruction of property, Ther. 


-was much,in it that was sordid, much that was 


horrible, much that constituted an unblushing 
outrage on morality, as there is,iu all movements 
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that adopt the cult of the revolver and;the bomb.' 
But I do not wish to dwell upon this aspect of it. 
I am merely concerned in the present connexion, 
to search for the motive. behind all the ugly 
manifestations for which the movement was res- 
ponsible. And I shall have little difficulty in 
showing, I think, that in the opinion of Indians 
themselves, at any rate, there. was behind it all a 
great, if perverted, ideal. ‘Let me quote from a 
memorandum drawn up by an Indian gentleman 
who was placed by circumstances in a’ position in 
which he was in the confidence of some, at least, 


` of those who were connected with the movement.” . 


The document in question purports to be an 
2xplanation of “ the storm that-had been gathering 
‘n the heart of India for the best part of a decade 
and would demand immediate attention, at the 
wlose of the war.” After referring to the anger 
aroused in the heart of Bengal by the failure of 
she agitation to prevent the partition of. the 
province, the writer speaks of Arabinda Ghose 
and,.of the secret of the influence which he 
exercised over the young men of-Bengal. The 
assage is worth quoting, both on its own account 
und because fof ‘the light which it sheds on the 
question which I am considering. Of . Arabinda 
(ghose’s writings, he. says:— The aspiration of 
Young India was in them)...... an exaltation, an 
urgency, a heartening call on his countrymen to 
serve and-save the. Motherland, an impassioned 
eppeal to their manhood to reinstate her in the 
’ greatness thaé was-hers. Had she not once been 
the High Priestess of the Orient? Had not her 
civilisation left its ripple-mark on the furthermost 
limits of Asia? India still had a soul to save, 
which the parching drought of modern vulgarity 
threatened daily with death; she alone in a 
pharisaical world, where everyone acclaimed God 
in speech and denied Him in fact, offered 
Him the worship of her heart............The 
saving wisdom was still in the land which taught 
man how to know and realise his God-—-the wisdom 
which had been gathered and garnered in their 
forest homes by her’ priest-philosophers, the 
kuilders of the Vedas,. the thinkers of the 
Upanishads, the greatest aristocrats of humanity 
that had-ever been.” And then came a cry of 
anguish, a cry which sprang, surely, direct from 
the writer’s heart: “ But how should the culture 
of the soul survive in the land where a stifling 
materialism was asserting itself under the ægis of 
English rule? Had -not the fools and the. 
Fhilistines, whose name was legion—the mon- 
strons products of a soulless edtcation nourished 
oa thy rind of. European thought already. begun 
to laugh. at their country’s past, and dared to 
contemn the wisdom of their ancestors P - Was 


* The author of the memoraùdum was Mr. 
B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-law. 
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India to deform herself from a-temple of God into 
one vast inglorious suburb of English civilisation ? 
p- -This doom, which impended over the land, 
must be averted. India must save herself by 
ending the alien dominion which had not only 
impoverished her body, but was strangling her 
soul.” : 

Next we are referred to another prophet of 
the new nationalism, Barindra Kumar Ghose, 
who appealed to his countrymen with a fire and 
passion even exceeding that of his brother. His 
appeal. was for men, “ hundreds of thousands of 
them, who were ready to wipe out, with their 
blood the stain of India’s age-long subjection.” 
Unless» they bestirred themselves . they would ` 
become a-race-of slaves. “ Aud then,’ —E quote 
from ‘the memorandum’ once more—“ good-bye 
for ever to the India of Valmiki and Vyasa, of 
the Vedas and Vedanta, from whose sacred ‘soil 
had sprung Lord Krishna and Gautama Buddha, 


' Farewell, Priestess of Asia, mistress of the eastern 


seas, Temple of Nirvana, to which‘ pilgrims" 
journeyed from Palestine and Cathay.” 

By temperament the. people of Bengal are 
emotional. Appeals such as these. were well 
calculated to sweep them off their feet. Such 
fiery oratory, to quote from the memozandum, 
* smote on the heart of the people as on a giant’s 
harp, awakening out of it a storm and a tumult 
such as Bengal had never known through the long 
centuries of her political serfdom.” 

Ihave placed before you, the motive behind 
the revolutionary movement in Bengal as pictured 
by the Indian himself. Did time permit [ could 
adduce much evidence to show that-whatever may 
have been the motive of those who actually; 
organised the deeds of violence, large numbers of 
those who were persuaded to join the movement 
were young idealists who saw it through the’ 
same spectacles as those of the writer of the 
memorandum ‘from which I have given extracts. 
I must content myself with a very brief indication 
of the nature of .the evidence which exists. It 
was stated in the revolutionary literature, for ` 
example, that Sanvarion was the goal at which 
all must aim, and that salvation was not possible 
without a revival of the ancient spiritual culture 
of the Hindus in all its phases. The attention of 
the recruit was to be directed to the mature of 


. man, his existence and the cause. thereof, his 
_ origin and the reason for his life upon this earth, 


his relation and duty to the world and his environ 
ment; later he was to be asked to ponder upou’, 
the duty which he owed to India. A picture of 
ludia past, India present and India future in its 


- three phases—political, social aud religious—was 


to be put before him; and it was to be impressed 


-upon him that life was a mission and duty the 


highest law. Finally, he was to be urged to 
cultivate a yearning for unity, moral and political, 


1 


founded upon some great organic, authoritative 
idea—the ‘love of country, the worship of India, 
the sublime vision of. the destiny in stove for her, 
leading the Indians in holiness and truth. Then, 
again, the use made by the revolutionary party 
è of the Bhagavad Gita,- the -most universally 
treasured, perhaps, of all the Hindu scriptures. is 
` significant. It played a prominent part in the 
ceremonies of the revolutionary organisations, and 
the. teaching of certain of its texts removed from 
their context was represented as giving sanction 
to deeds of violence. The use thus made ofa 
scripture containing teaching so lofty ag that of 
the Gita provides one of the most tragic of the 
many examples, surely, with which the histcry 
of mankind abounds of religious zeal perverted to, 
irréligious ends. aed 
Finally, let me quote from a petition which I 
received from a young. Indian desirous of 
unburdening his soul on the subject of his 
sxconnexion, with the revolutionary movement. 
Reflecti¢h had led him to the conclusion that the 
‘methods adopted were doomed to failure and that 
even if they were likely to be successful, “ India 
of all countries of the world should never, with 
that great mission of ‘hers--the spiritual uplift 
of the world--take to them.” He explained 
frankly his reasons for joining the revolutionary 


movement. He had: been led to believe, he said, . 


that -by the emancipation of India by means of 


revolution, the Hindu religion could break its: 


binding, fetters and again fiourish in ‘its past 
glory, vivified and brightened a thousandfold, 


and, triumphing over the world, bring about its, 
; 


spiritual regeneration. . . 
; t have said enough, perhaps, to show that 
hehind the ‘revolutionary movement in Bengal 
there was a vaene ideal; a motive force similar 
in kind to that behind the Inter movement of Mr. 
Gandhi. ` n f . 
Now let ns take a brief glance at rerent 
movements in the educational world. One has 
no difficulty in discovering that there is dissatis- 


faction in India with the educational system. It. 


is not so easy to discover precisely what itis that 
Indians desire to see taking its place. During 
recent years there has been a very emphatic 
demand for vocational education, The driving 
force behind this demand has been the economic 
strain upon the middle classes; just as econcmic 
necessity was one of the determining factors in 
the. widespread establishment.“ of the exiszing 


system. The.existing system with its strong’ 


literary bias is now turning out a supply of 
graduates and undergraduates in arts which 
exceeds the demand; hence the agitation for 
courses of.a more practical type. The demand 
for medical training ‘in Bengal, for example, is 
clamorous and widespread. It is, however, 
necessity rather than predilection that is the 
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determining factor in’ this movement. The 
existing system is condemned by Tndian senti- 
ment on the-score of its Western bias. The 


“medium of instruction is English, the education 


itself is secular, religious teaching finding no 
place in the curriculum, the learning ‘imparted is 
that of the West. , It is on these grounds that, at 
times of political excitement, it is condemned. 
Both during the anti-partition agitation in Bengal 
and during Mr. Gandhi’s recent campaign, a fierce 
attack was made mpon schools and colleges on 
these grounds, and students were persuaded to 
leave them en masse. The extreme view has-been 
voiced repeatedly of late ; it was put concisely by 
Mr. Jitendra Lal Bannerji, a prominent follower 
of Mr. Gandhi, when, in a speech delivered in 
Calcutta lass than two years ago, he said: 
“English learning may be good; English. culture 
may bè good; their philosophy may be good ; 
their Government, their law, everything may be 
good ; but each one of these but helps to rivet 
the fetters of our servitude. Therefore I say to 
the English, good as these things may be, take 
them away ; take them away beyond the seas, 
beyond the rivers far.off to your Western home, 
so that we and our generation may have nothing 
to do with tlem—may not be accursed with the 
contaminazion either of your good or of your evil. 
Leave us to ourselves.” i 

The speaker is an apostle of non-co-operation 
in its most extreme form. But it would bea 
mistake to suppose that the. sentiments which 
he expressed are nothing more than the froth 
and bubble upon waters lashed. to fury by a poli- 
tical storm. They are deep-rooted in the soil of 
India; and there are many Indians who are far 
from being hostile to the British connexion who 
ardently -lesire to see a more distinetly Indian, 
orientation’ given to the education imparted to 
their people. , : 

The. viewsof such- persons were voiced by 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose in the course of a speech 


` delivered in 1911 in support’ of the establishment 


of a Hindu university. “HEducation,”. he said, 
“must have its roots deep down in national sen- 
timent and .national tradition.......... We are 
the heirs of an ancient civilisation and the true 
office of education ought to.be the encouragement 
of a gradual and spontaneous growth of the 
ideals which have given a definite mould to 
our culture and our institutions.......... In our 
curriculum, therefore, Hindu ethics and meta- 
physics will oceupy a foremost’ place, the western 
system being .used only for purposes of contrast 
and illastration. . Special attention will also be 
paid to a knowledge of the country, its literature, 
its arts, its philosophy and its history.” The 


. Hindu ariversity in support of which Sir Rash- 


behary Ghose spoke, is-now an established fact. 
Situated at Benares, the holy ejty of the Hindus, 
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t stands a living witness to the strength of the 
sentiments to which I have referred. Nor is it 
she only one. Other such witnesses which imme- 
‘liately come to mind, are the educational insti- 
sitions of the Arya Samaj, notably the Gurukul 
ab Hardwar ; the school founded by Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore at Bolpur ; and the Hindu Academy 
23 Daulatpur. I wish that time permitted me to 
give ycu a description of ‘these places, for they 
ure all of absorbing interest, and throw much 
ight upon the matter w hich I am discussing, 


But it would be impossible to do justice to them. 


cu the time at my disposal, and 1 must content 
xyself with a brief reference to one of them. 
~ select the Hindu Academy at Daulatpur, partly 
. 2ecAause it is the least known, and partly because 
~ have visited it comparatively recently myself. 
The idea of the institution was explained to 
me by the little band of enthusiastic workers to 
whom it owed its existence. They told me how, 
nearly twenty years before, they had been struck 
with the grave.defects of an educational system 
tnder which the teaching was wholly divorced 
from religion. Was it not possible, they asked 
themselves, to bring about a harmonious combi- 
nation of the’ religion and philosophy of India 
with the arts and sciences of the West? And 
for the answer they pointed to the buildings all 
wound ; the chemical and physical laboratories ; 
the simple hostels half seen amid the rich vege- 
tation of Bengal, the playing-fields, and, last but 
Lot least, the temple, on the floor of whose quiet 
tnd shaded protico a Sanskrit pundit. was ex- 
pounding the shastras to an eager but reverent 
croup of boys. Classes are held in the subjects 
cf the ordinary university course ; but side by 
side wish these, instruction is given in such 
subjects as are taught in the Sanskrit tols; and 
the influence of the teaching of what may be 
cescribel as the “Indian side,” is apparent in 
tae whole atmosphere of the institution. Of 
this one became aware as one passed from its 


classrooms to its simple hostels and chatted to` 


tie teachers and the taught. And standing in 
cmverse with the earnest band of workers in the 
saadow of the temple courtyard, the hush of the 
tropic noon scarcely-broken by the soft murmur 
c£ the Bhairab river pursuing its eternal journey 
fom the mountains to the sea, with the calm 
satures of the acharya and his fellow pundits 
outlined against the gloom which brooded like a 
softly draped figure of Night behind the open 
door-way of the inner shrine, it was easy to be- 
Leve that the hope of its founders had been 
rəalised—that' the college had indeed “grown 
vacder the shade of the temple,” and that teachers 
aad students had found “in their pursuit of 
knowledge, the worship of God.” 

I now come to the third field of human acti- 
vity which I eet. out to examine, namely, 
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that of Art, by no means the least important 
in this connection, since the Art of a people 


may be said to be their attempt to give 
sensible expression to their soul. I am going 
to’ be rash enough to indulge in a genera- 


lisation. I am going to suggest that the outstand- 
ing distinction between the Art of India that of 
Europe i is the idealism of the former as compared 
with the realism of the latter. The generalisa- 
tion is subject to very large qualifications, and 
Tam all the rasher in making it because I have 
not the time to-set forth the qualifications. 
Moreover, it is difficult to convey in a few 
sentences what one means by the idealism of 
Indian Art. It is most pronounced in the 
religious art of the country. And if you were to 
ask the Indian artist what exactly was his aim, 
he would tell you, T think, that he was not con- 
cerned to produce a faithful likeness of his objec- 
tive surroundings, but rather to catch the reality 
lying behind the appearance of things. His art, « 
in other words, is a faithful reflection of the 
idealism of his philosophy. The world perceived 
by the senses is unreal ; it is a veil behind which 
reality lies hidden. And when it is realised that 
the aim of the Indian artist is the suggestion of 
things unseen rather than a mere reproduction 
of things seen, the conventional and often 
unnatural forms of Indian religious figures 
becomes intelligible. If, for example, one sees 
‘in a figure with a multitude of arms a suggestion 
of infinite power, as the Indian image-maker 
intends that one should, the unnaturalness, from 
a physiological paint of view ceases to trouble one. 
For such things, as Mr. O. C. Ganguli has 
pointed out, “can hardly be represented i in terms 
of a physically perfect and healthy body. They 
can only be symbolised in ideal types and by 
forms not.strictly in accordance with known 
physiological laws but by forms which transcend 
the limits of the ordinary human body. The 
Indian artist was thus called upon to devise 
certain artistic conventions and a special system 
of anatomy suggestive of a higher and superior 
ethnical type for the purpose of intimating 
something beyond the form of things.”* 

Take another example. I have in my 
possession certain pictures of the Rajput school 
of painting, which possess a peculiar chéracteris- 
tic illustrating the paramount part played by 
suggestion in Indian Art. They represent figures 
of men .and women grouped in various attitudes 
in landscape gardens represented in strange 
perspective. The colouring is vivid, and the 
figures, though formal and, from a Western 
point of view, somewhat stiff and “unnatural”, 
nevertheless give an impression of animation, I 


* Foreword to “Some Notes on Indian Artistic 
Anatomy,” by A. Tagore 
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certainly derive a certain’ pleasure froni looking 
at them. But Ido not understand them ; they 
do not, convey to my'mind a suggestion of any- 
thing beyond what actually appears. upon the 
paper. For the Indian artist, ‘however, they 
possess something -which is hidden from me. 
The Hindu. connoisseur on seeing any ane of 
them will at once be reminded of a, particular 
melody. For.him ‘the painting is visualised 
music. They provide astriking example of the 
intention ofIndian Art, namely, that of giving 
expression of the idea behind the appearance of 
things—of making manifest: the abstract. The 
case is comparable to that.of the ‘analogy drawn 
by Schopenhauer of architecture to ‘music. To 
` all outward appearance ‘there is- no connexion 
between the ‘two. The: forme? exists in space 


without relation to time ; the latter exists in time . 


without relation to space. Yet: the principles 
governing each; namely, symmetry and rirythm; 
are seem upon reflection to be closely akin and 
Ato possass as their substratum a ‘single ides. 
And itis this derivation from a common. soarce 
that. gives to Von: Sehilegel’s description of 
architecture as “frozen music,” its pleasing 
appropriateness.’ - wee ot 
- Very well, there is, then, a clear distinction 

s between the Art of India.and that. of Europe. 
Have the two arts clashed, and if so, what has 
been. the result ? Undoubtedly they have, and 
the result has been the same here as in the other 
fields of activity to which I have referred, namely 
a spirit of revolt against the domination of the 


alien type.’ You find it in the writings of men - 


of whom Dr. Ananda -Coomaraswamy may be 
„taken as typical. “There is no-more depres- 
sing aspect of present day conditions than. the 
universal decline of taste in India,” he declares, 
“from the Raja whose palace built by the London 
upholsterer ‘or imitated from:.some European 
building, -is ' furnished with vulgar superfluity 
- and uncomfortable grandeur, to the peasant cloth- 
ed in Manchester cottons of appalling hue and 
meaningless design.” And his explanation of 


this state of affairs is coloured by the. same spirit” 


of revolt against alien domination as we find in 
the case of the politician and the educationalist. 
It is British domination that is primarily 
responsible. The beautiful Indian printed eotions 


of Madras disappeared: before an avalanche of: 


cheap machine-mhade - goods. from Manchester, 
- ornamented with perfectly. meaningless decora- 


tion such as rows of bicycles or pictures of bank’ 


notes. The introduction of an unsuitable architec- 
‘ture, and the influence of Government art-schvols 
are alike conderhned ; while the changes brought 


about in Indian taste and ideas by “a century of. 


education entirely false in aims and method,” are 
deplored. i A , D N 

. And just as in the sphere of education this 
‘spirit of revolt has-taken on'a constructive form, 
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so also has it done in ‘the sphere of art. The. 
modern school of Indian painting in Bengal is 
the offspring of this mental warfare. It was 
because the Government school of art failed to 
satisfy the spiritual thirst. which. parched their 
lips, that the brothers. Tagore went forth .from 
it to organise a school more in keeping with their 
own tradizions. The significance of these develop- 
ments was not lost upon the revolutionary 
politicians, ‘“In Bengal,” wrote one of them in 
1917, “the national spirit is seeking, to satisfy 
itself in art, and. for the first time since the 
decline of the Moghuls a new school of national 
art is developing itself—the schools of which 
Abanindra Nath Tagore is the founder and 
master.” i 
'I have said enough, perhaps, to show that 
there are solid grounds for my contention that 
in the clash of two ideals there is a real and 
potent source of unrest. In itself such unrest 
is healthy, and should command our sympathy 
ànd. respect. Tt becomes a danger and a menace 
to India herself when it. excites men to extremes 
causing a loss of all perspective. There is no 
wiser counsel that could be offered to Indians 
to-day than that given to them by one of the 
greatest of their own sages, Siddhartha Gautama, 
the Lord Buddha, two thousand five bundred 
yéars ago, when he urged them to avoid extremes 
and choose the middle way. ‘What do you think,” 
he asked ne who played upon a lute, “if the 
strings of your lute are too tightly strung, will 
the Inte give out the proper tone and be fit to 
lay ? Or if the strings of your lute be strung 
too slack, Will the lute then give out the proper 
tone and be fit to play ?” And on receiving the 
answer’: “But how, if the strings of your lute 
be not. strung tao tight or too slack, if they have 
the proper degree of tension, will the lute then 
give ont the proper sound and be, fit to play ?” 
The ute-player assented and received this 
exhortation : “In.the same way energy too much 
strained tends to excessive zeal, and enerey too 
_much relaxed tends to apathy. Therefore 


“cultivate in yourself the mean.” 


. So to-day, is there not for Indians a golden 
mean between the adoption in toto of everything 
of the West on the one hand, and an equally 
rigorous rejection of all that the West has to 
offer on the other ? If the undiscriminating and 


' wholesale adoption of the manners and customs 


and modes of thought of the West by Young 
. Bengal during the 19th century was an evil, the 
undiscriminating and wholesale rejection’ of 
everything Western by Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jitendra 
Lal Bannerji and others to-day, is every whit as 
‘much a misfortune. Is Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore 
any.less an Indian than Mr. Gandhi because he 
‘was awarded the Nobel: Prize for literature ? Is 
‘Sir Jagadis Bose any less an Indian than Mr. 
Jitendra Lal Bannerji because his achievements 
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ix s¢ivice have been recognised by his admission 
tc the Fellowship of the Royal Society ? On the. 
ecutrary, have they not added to the stature of. 
tLeir country by their achievements? And would 
their achievements have béen possible had they 
adopted the attitude of Mr. Gandhi and his 
fallowers.P `. -> ; De ce 
-. Mr. Gandhi condemns. railways. ` “God set 
a limit,’ he says, “to a man’s locomotive ambition. 
ix the: construction.of shis body.”.: But: did not 
Cod.also equip man with the brain that discover- 
ed and then applied the locomotive power . locked 
upin.steam P? T was present when Sir Jagadis 
Fose dedicated the institute which ‘bears his 
name to the Indian Nation. Tu the course of his. 
dadicatory address he said: “It is’ forgotten 
taat He who surrounded us with this ever-evolving 
mystery of Creation, the ineffable wonder that 
les hidden in the microcosm of the dust particle; 
eaclosing within the intricacies of its atomic form 
al the mystery of the cosmos, has also implanted 
in.us the desire to question and understand.”* 
Therein is to be seen the differnce between the 
Ddian lost in: the mazes of an extravagant 
extremism and the Indian who-has. chosen the 
middle way. Sir Jagadis Bose stands:'a living 
prophet of the cause at whose altar I dm myself 
an humble worshipper—that of the wéaving of a 
synthesis of all thatis highest and best’ in the 
tought and achievement of East and: West.’ Does 
sach contact between Hast and West as is embodied 
ii the achievements of Sir Jagadis “Bose in. the 
rsalms of science, uproot him from 'the intellec- 
taal soil of his’ own land? I trow not. The 
last time I saw Sir Jagadis was, once again within 
tne precincts ofthat building, which some: years 
tefore I had heard him dedicate “not merely a 
laboratory. but a temple.” He was standing 
Teneath a picture which I have seen described ‘as 
<n “allegoric’ masterpiece,” the- picture of two 
feures, those of Intellect feeling the’ sharp edge 
cf the sword. with which he has to cleave: his 
way through the dense darkness of: ignorance, 
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© L. THE ECONOMICS OF THE RHINELAND." 


‘By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, Horror, Commercial News, Bartis.. o-o o't 


1.: Tae New GERMANY AND KEMAL PASHA. 
F's Manila to Morocco,—the-entire Hast 


_ has been spiritualized by the Turkish | 


> . successes under Kemal Pasha. Their 
-nfluence on -Yonng Germany has. been no 
ess vital.. ° i i 
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and his bride, Imagination, inspiring him ‘ with 
the music of her magic tiute. Itis the. work of 
Nanda_al Bose, one of the masters in that school. 
of Indian painting, whose birth I have described. 
He ‘was. the scientist. speaking of what had 
been accomplished in the’ institute, "He passed 
on to say something of his hopes. :His face 
was- litup by the: fire of. enthusiasm, and: 
expression, and voice. alike becamé’ those .-of 
the Seer—of thé man with. a. message’ for. 
mankind. There cotld be no-shadow of doubt - 
that in treading the pathway: of. the golden meam 
he had not merely, retained but enhanced the’ 
value of his Indian parentage, or. that in the 
enipiriza] knowledge of the West he bad.. found 
the complement of the intuitive knowledge of > 
the East. But let him speak for himself. Telling 


_the world long since, of his discovery of the 


thinhess - of the’ partition. between organic and 
inorganic : matter, he said: “It was when | 
perceived in them (the results of his .experis 
ments ),; one phase of.a -prevading unity that 4 
bears within it all things—the ‘mote that quivers 
within ripples of light, the teeming life upon ` 
our earth, and thé radiant sun that shines above 
us—it was then that I understood. for the first 
time a little of. that message proclaimed by my 
ancestors ‘on the banks of the Ganges thirty, 
centuries ago— k ox 
“They who see but one inall the changing 
manifcldness of this universe, unto them belongs 
eternal trutl—unto none else i unto pone else 1?" 


I prefaced my discourse with a prologue. Let 
me crown it with an epilogue. From the story. 
of Vasishtha the Brahman, and Visvamitra the, 
the king, I. withheld the denouement. I. ; tell it 
now.. ‘Through: the intervention of, the gods 
the conflict between these warring parties. was 
stayed ; an honourable reconciliation took place. 
May this, my epilogue, prove prophetic: of 
another and a greater reconciliation, to the benefit . 
of India, of Great; Britain, and.of mankind.. ` à, 
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Le“ Uori 


For four years since the armistice, the 
diary of the German mind ‘was: an unmiti- 
gatec. record of despondence’and despair. 


.Submission to the dictates of' the ‘victors 


G 


was the only philosophy of official life.. |` 
The assassinations of “moderates” and gub- 


: : XN 
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submissionists such as Erzberger and Rathenau 
who, however, were no less sincere servants 
of their Fatherland than weré their mur- 
derers who are believed to have’ come from 
the ranks of “extremists” and militarists, 
indeéd pointed to . powerful under-currents 
in German society. No doubts. were. left in 


Entente circles as to the strength of Ger-` 


many’s will to vengeance.upon the event of 
1918, But all the ‘same during 1921-1922 
the world was almost convinced that: the 
Wirth Administration had . brought the 
German: polities ‘of ` non-resistance 
. passive obedience to the nadir of: national 
depression, ph aN pA py = 

© “A ‘reaction’ had to. come in Germany’s 
public and folk psychology. It waited for 
a push from- the‘ outside world. The’ milieu 
was’ opportune. Far off in Asia,—at Angora— 


, there was being: operated a dynamo of. active 


` and vigtorions opposition to the same catas- 
trophe of 1918 which had kept . German 
mentality in-chains. Sh yeas 
During the last quarter ‘of 1922 Germany 
began, therefore, to think in some such 
manner, as the following : “Well, if it has 
been possible for Kemal Pasha to challenge 
the Entente and for the Young: Turk to call 
the Treaty. of Sevres off, why should it not 
be. equally possible for Germany to reduce 
the Treaty of Versailles to a dead letter ?” 
These‘ musings, , however, were not always 
loud, ie, nob often to be encountered in the 
press-and on the platform ; because Germany, 


subject as--she is to Hntente:-control, like. 
other. enslaved nations - whose mouths are. 


gagged, dare not speak out or think aloud 
on questions of life and death. 
But, thé impact of this new Kemalistic 


energism on the men and women of Germany- 


did not fail to make itself felt, The result 
was the inauguration 


_ . financial-national -ministry . under Cuno,—a 


government.that is prepared to vindicate the 
people’s, honour against the, conquerors’ 
overtures, . Aoo 


2. Passive Resisrance IN tae RUHR VALLEY. 


_. The ‘year 1923' has ópened. for Germany 
with’ the ‘spirit of resistance such as was 
absolutely unknown imher dealings. with the 
Fntente since her acceptance of defeat and 


humiliation. . The’ German mind’ seems to - 


he ‘united in.the decision that“ submissionism 
js no longer to play any ‘part, uy -Germany’s 


and - 


‘the 


of the  industrial-. 


relations with the: nations that have over- 


_ powered her in arms. . i 


Cuno, the government'and the nation are 
all bent upon offering resistance. .But what 
kind of resistance? Here also w hint has 
come to Germany from Asia. 

‘The new spirit is manifest in ‘the manner 
in ‘which the working men, engineers, govern- 
ors and intellectuals of*the Ruhr regions 
have been) practising the martyrdom of 
satjágraha and haritl almost to-the very 
letter of Gandhism. -Jmprisonments, ex- 
pulsions, tortures and. executions that are 
being inflicted’ upon ‘the Germans: of this 
section of the Rhineland, constitute the 
“credit”, by: which Germany is seeking to 
have a part of.the notoriety liquidated which 
Hntente had . propagated about her 
throughout the world during the war. 

These sacrifices form a portion vf ‘the 


price Germany must ‘have .to: pay willingly , 


before she can-be rehabilitated in inter- 
national confidence. On the other hand, the 
neurotic sympathy of the “neutrals? with the 


‘fortunes of the: Entente, which were alleged 


to be identical with'those ‘of democracy and 
civilization, can partially be got rid of only 
through some such: sufferings of Germany 
as are being thrust upon her from the other 
side, tr a oaoa E i 

In any case, Germany is behaving like 
a nation that is apparently armless or 
disarmed. , That she is not willing to display 
arms is at any rate quite clear. `. 

India . has’ advertized. the. idea both in 
theory and ‘practice. that there is only one 
kind of resistance possible in a condition 
of armlessness. Passive resistance ‘is the 
method not-only of ari unarmed people in the 
Hast but also of every race and. class in the 
world that happens to be in the same predi- 
cament, That is why even under the very 
nose of Hindénburg and Tirpitz der passive 
Widerstand should have become a‘household 
word-in Germany today: > AE 


© 3. (THE Lrernt GERMANINS. 


- The tactics -of non-military. resistance 
by which Germany is attempting to prevent 
if possible, the foreign subjugation™ of ‘the 
Rurh Basin, will form a new chapter in 
Burope’s international affairs. In the mean- 
time it is interesting to watch the happenings 
in two other seetions of the Rhineland, the 
maij valley.and the Sanar Basin, which had 


N 
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to be surrendered to the foreigners during 
the period of Germany’s: greatest despon- 
dency ‘and pessimism without even a word 
af protest. 

‘The separation of the Rhineland from 
the rest of Germany, this is in one word 
the goal towards which the affairs in Central 
turope have been tending. A Frenchified 
Serman territory or a part of Germany under 
trench administration is the consummation 
that is being looked for in the Realpolitik 
of Hur-American statesmanship. 

France with a declining population, which 
ai-present is about . 40,000,000, is in perpetual 
dread of her .colossal neighbour whose 
85,000,000 may any time combine with the 
8,000,000 Germans of Austria. In French 
estimation there is to be no peace in Hurope 


, antil the Germanic peoples are divided up 
ito different mutually conflicting nationali- ' 


-ies and are left to be every day menaced by 
a ting of hostile races around them. 

The weakening of Germany in territory, 
Jopulation and economic resources such as 
trance: is seeking to consummate is by no 
neans disagreeable to the empire-builders 
and trade interests of Great Britain. As for 
zne new danger that is likely to arise from 
she French hegemony over Europe, it may be 
saecessfully counteracted, so think the British 
svatesmén, by playing off the states against 
mme another. 

“The larger ‘the number of states om the 
sontinent, the more convenient is it for the 
operation of the ' Kogliih doctrine of the 
“balance of power”. The creation of small 
aationalities such as Poland, the Baltic states 
| Finland, Esthonia, Lattland and Lithuania), 
Hungar y, andthe states like Tehecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia,which together with Rumania 
have formed the: “Little Entente”, has but 
suited the traditional British policy “tiuite well, 

Indeed the joint Anglo-French purpose of 
treating territorial barriers between ~ the 
Germanic peoples and: Russia on the one ‘side 
as well as Asia on the other, has heen success- 
fully realized through. the Great War. ` The 
partition of Germany into little Ger manies, 
for instance, Rhineland, Bavaria and Prussia, 
that is now: being pushed by France, has, 
therefore, behind it the backing of entire 
British diplomacy, commerce and imperialism, 


4. Tue Customs Frontier ox Tue RHINE. 


- The beginnings of an independent Rhine- 
Jand—-a Rhenish Republic—may . be. said. to 


fone 
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date kack to the summer of 1921. During that 
perio a customs frontier was erected in the 
Eastern ‘Rhine distuict. Industrial regions 
were rent: in twain. The Germany under 
the Lntentr occupation was: separated from 
the Germany that is free. 

In India we' are used: to studying. the 


“historical problem as to how several genera- 


tions ago a free land was converted into a 
dependency. The same process has been 
going on before our eyes at the, present 
moment in Rhineland. This region is a 


- laboratory for the investigation of the steps 


whick lead cumulatively to foreign subjection. , 

All students of slavery and of “ halfway 
houses” to slavery will, therefore take, interest 
in the working of the customs frontier on the 
Rhine.» A few economic and social conse- 
quences are here recorded. These may be 
taken to be some of the. preliminary changes 
that, are necessary in every fundamental 
redistribution, 

(a) Agriculture. 

Great difficulties arose in the way- of 
supplying the occupied territory since the 
latter is a far greater consumer than producer 
For instance, consumption in the Rhineland 
amounts to 18.8 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of cereals and meat in the whole of 
Germany, On the other hand, its production 
is as follows :— 

Wheat 6'8 per cent. ( of the total amount 
a A AS produced’ in Germany), 
Potatoes, tur- : i a 


_ nips and oats 57 i 4 
Rye 52 3 iy 
Ponltzy and 

oxer 10:5 5 j 
Pigs S0 , . m4 
Sheep 393 y 


The territety to the west of the’ Cinetoing 
frontier depended mainly on the sale of its 
wine in. the rest ‘of Germany, in which no 
wine is produced. ‘The region ‘bo the east’ of 
the frontier is mainly dependent on the 
Rhineland for the supply of artificial tnanure. 


(b) Industry. 


, The territories on either side of the Cus- 
toms frontier had been united by millions of 
ties of industry and trade. Needless to say 
how greatly the Customs frontier interfered 
with the traffic between the producers of iron. 
and semi-manufactured commodities, the 
manufacturers of machines, wagons and 
small iron goods, and. the dockyards. 

The smelting-works for- numerous, many- 
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facturers of machinery:were on the other side 
of the Customs frontier. .A number of Llast- 
furnace, .enterprises—such as the Rhenish 
Steelwor ks, Phoenix, Gelsenkirchen, Nieder- 
rheinische Hutte, Gutehoffinungshutte, -& -Ee.— 


` encountered the..most serious , difficrlties 


owing to the fact that their blast-furraces 
were situated partly..to the east and partly 
to the west of the Customs frontier. . 


: Of the: mining enterprises the firm of 
Krupp .saw its various branches of prcduc- 


tion torn asunder in | the PURRE proper 


tions : 

r Production of pig iron 30 per cent. 
» ` `p steel 25—830 5 
y » rolled iron, 30 je 
» yy Machines 27° 


i Similarly. a large part of the lesther - 
irom | 


and textile’ industries ‘were’ cut off 
their organic connections with the mairland 
‘of Germany owing to the Customs frortier. 


‘As regards the textile industries, the wea~ing- 


mills of the firm’of Ktupp, for instance, were 
situated to the east of the 
dyeing ‘works to the west. 


_, „The inevitable. consequences were stegna- 
tion, the, closing ` down of works and uem- 
ploynient. In June 1921 there were nc less 
than 193 large concerns working under-.ime, 
Among „these were 33 mannfactories of 


machinery, ! 23 „metallurgical enterprises, 22. 
textile ‘matufactories and 8. large Llast- . 
furnaces. And these figures do no, of 


` course, include the smaller undertakings 


During June 1921, no less than 52 works 
were obliged to ‘close’ down in the Cobgne 
Administrative District. Among them “here 


. were : an , ae OH AR 


"4 large blast- Finec, , 


LL-iminnfactoriesiof. maghiner Y, ge ses 
chemical factories, , : 
. leather mantfactory, : , padi 
. manufactories of cigarettes, Ae oa 
minerals and ceramics, Get 
metallurgical undertakings, 


fia a rmi -e 
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timberwork, . 
water-w orks, and so. forth., 


The following . figures - show the average 
number of workmen , dischar ged fran 
factories, situated, to the west OF the Customs 
frontier : . oa E 
Wholesale: : Shoe trade . 10 per, cent 
By se Fats and Coffee trades 1, 
Linoleum and Carpet trades: 1B, 


yo tee 


` Haberdeshery, Woollens, &c. 


fr ontier a the: 


manufactory. of paper- for industr ial pur Doses, a 


the’ 
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Wholesele Tailoring a 15 per cent 
3 Leather trade 1. 

20 ” 

Manufactories of Wire and Chemicals 50 ,, 

Paper manufactories and Blast- - 


furnace industry. =: . 45 yy 
-Furniture manufactories . 45, 
Raw Irun and: Steel , A0 y 
Carrying and Forwar ding trade 45°, 
Wholesale Dairy produce 65 
Transport industry and Wiué trade 25 .„ 


Wholesale Iron and Wine industries 35 __,, 
Rolling-mills 10 , 
Metal foundries, manufactories of 
Oasks; Vats, ke. 
(ce) 7 ‘ade, 


Trade: was particularly hard hit. 


100, 


During 


. the total period the turnover diminished in 


the following propor tions : 


Wholesale Cloth trade - 10 per eit: 


‘5 ~ Shoe trade ., l5 o, 
Coffee i : 200, 
Tailoring . . 30 y 
Leather . 40 , 
Haberdashery, Woollens, &ë. 45°, 
Paper and Ceramics * 50 
Furniture PEG BB, 
Pig Iron, Steel a 60 , 
Carrying and Forwarding trade’ 65 y 
Dairy produce trade - 70. y 
Wholesale Wine trade 80, 

3 “Cask and Vat trade . - 100 ,„ 


In many cases the reduction amounted to 
20 per cent. of the. normal sdle--in the case 
of Cologne machine industiy it even amount- 
ed to as much as 66 per cent. A number of 
firms had to migrate’ tothe other side of the 
Customs frontier. The retail trade ' suffered 
greatly. ‘The dilatory tactics of the Customs 
officials nearly dealtitrade its death-blow. 

On she other hand, an immense quantity 
of French. articles. of luxury was imported into 
the country.. The following :are the figures 
of the imports ants May 1921; bal 


Silk goods "and ioe: valued at 11 mlin 
marks (on June 1st, 1921, the value ` 
44,713 


of sterling was 246- marks per £) 
Leather valued at 25 million marks ‘101, 626 
Chocolate and Cocoa valued at 40 mill. | 

marks . 162,602 
Coffee valued at 10 million marks NON 40,650 
Chanipagne valued at'10 mi:lion' marks 40,650 
Wine valued at 50 millién marks ` - 203,250 
Liqueurs valued at 70 million marks 284,550 


Crabs and Lobsters valued at 3 mill. marks 12,195 
Methylated . its valued at 200. mill. 
marks NY . -813,009 


. 


‘ dity. 


(d) Transport. 


The net-work of railways, roads and water- 


ways was cub in twain. Reductions of traffic, 
the closing-down of works, the shifting of the 
goods traffic, loss of time and unnecessary 
expenses were the results. Goods traffic «was 
at a stand-still for weeks. “This dead-lock 
stretched from the left bank of the Rhine to 
Hanover. 

Railway stations ` in which no ‘provision 
hed Leen made for Customs offices-as well as 
shunting stations, were converted into Cus- 
toms Houses. Thousands of goods trains, 
laden with all kinds of goods, were held up 
for many weeks, thereby obstructing trattic. 
Traffic over the bridges across the Rhine and 


elsewhere was brought to a stand-still owing: 


to the complicated measures entailed by the 
erection of the new Customs frontier, 

Tue entire traffic in Western 
goes "rom north to south along the two 
main railway: lines on either bank ‘of the 
Rhine Both these lines were shut to traffic 
on ths western side of the Customs frontier. 
Only s small mountain line from Hagen to 
Siegen remained, and this was insufficient. 

In May 1921 the goods traffic.had been 
recuced to the extent of 60 per cent. No 
less than 45 per cent. of the transport work- 
ers ware discharged, and ‘the- remainder .was 
partly also without work. ` The loss incurred 
by the Transport Insurance Companies 
amounted to 75,per cent. | 


(e) Customs. 


The incidence of the new Customs duties 
was’ aot determined by the conditions - of 
German traffic but’ by economic ‘interests: of 
the conquerors. 

For several industries the new Customs 
duties were prohibitive, e.g., for the’ metal- 
smelting industry, l S ad 

Ix addition to the Customs duties a statis- 
tical duty was levieđ on every single commo- 
Guarantees were often required to be 
deposizec in cash, and were frequently lost. 
Commodities not liable to duty were often 
stooped in transit. The Customs duties were 
frequently levied twice. It was by no means 
unusual for goods to be as long as fiye, weeks 
on she road. Applications addressed , to the 
Crstoms office at Coblenz were at. first attend- 
ed tẹ only after four or five weeks ‘had 
elapsed ; later on only 2 or 38 weeks were 
required, . 


Germany 
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(£) Officials, 

The Customs House functioned mainly 
with the object of cutting off the Rhineland 
from its: natural markets. ‘Traffic was only 
maintained to the extent necessary for carry- 
ing out such political plans. 

The Customs House oficials’ had «no 
knowledge-either of the German or of the 
French Customs regulations; ‘they had ‘no 
‘knowledge: of commodities and did not’ know 


-which commodities were dutiable und which 


nob, They worked only for a few hours every. 
day, ixterpreted the regulations in a wholly 
arbitrary way, let goods be ruined or . stolen, 
and engineered a system of profiteering’ on a 
large scale. Exchange bureaus were opened 
in Ems and Wiesbaden, where a roaring trade 
often of a questionable character was done 
with iraport and export permissions. 

The, ẹntire Customs apparatus: served ae 
purpose of developing a widespredd and 
well-organised system of trade.. spying. 
The German Customs officials were compelled 
to act against the interests , of, their’ own 
country. If they refused, they were visited 
with severe punishment. 

For, instance, Customs Director Mann, had 
been formerly director of ‘the Main’ Customs 
House in Kaiserslautern: He was nominated 
Director of the office at Ludwigshafen, but 
declined to accept the post. He was` sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 16,000 marks. 


5. Tau Saar VALLEY; 
(a) Mines. l 


In: 1913- the output of the’ Saar mines 
under German administration amounted to 14. 
million tons. 70,000 workmen were em- 
ployed iu the mining industry, more than 
one-fourth of whom possessed their own 
dwelling houses. Insofar as the coal ‘was 
not consumed in the Saar Basin itself, it ‘was 
exported chiefly to parts of ‘Southerg Ger- 
many situated on the right bank of the 
Rhine. 

Under the Entente regime, ab first it was 
intended to hand over the mines to private 
euterprise ; but finally the French authorities 
decided in favour of State exploitation. For 
they had in view the accomplishment of 
iinportant political ainis in connection with 
the refarendum to be organised in later years 
in accordance with the provisions -of ‘the 
Treaty of Versailles, 





= 
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` Ty order to, promote this object, a large. 
number, of French, political officials were, 


appointed: by, the Administration of the 
Mines, , The economic result of their activity 
has been. to render athe mines unremunerative, 


To-day the output amounts to 10 million’ 


tons a year. 


The monthly quantity of esa supplied by . 


Germany., for, reperation purposes’ is 1,700,- 
000 tons.: 
to entirely. absorb this quantity. For ‘this 
reason the output of the Saar mines has been 
limited. “Whereas the mines in .the Ruhr 


„region worked over-time, those in the Saar- 


Basin worked., under-time. The , French 
endeavoured to bring pressure to bear on the 
German labour organisations with a view to 
obliging. Germany to purchase : 200,000 tons 
of Saar coal every: month. 

The German blast-furnace industr y in the 
Saar-Basin-was compelled.to hand over part 
of its share capital to the French, since 
the latter threatened.that, otherwise no fur- 
ther coal would be, supplied to it. 

The -system of paying labour-wages and 
the salaries of officials in .French currency 
has been introduced..; The wage-earners and 
the’ population of* the Saar Basin at large 
are suffering acutely from the: effects of the 
donne Currency. ` E 

t. Thé Administration of the Mines carries on 
an. intense propaganda in. favour’ of the 
cultural gallivisation, of the. region, The 


Mining School in Saarbrucken, Preparatory _ 


Mining Schools and the schools for master=~ 
miners in ‘Luisenthal, Sulzbach, Neun- 
kirchen, and Guttelborn are utilised for this 
purpose, 

The French language is taught in all 


these schools, and from the point of view of., 
the number of lessons:given, it is even, placed ` 


on an equal footing with the science of min- 


‘Ing. ‘French lessons have also been every- 
where - 


organised’ for the- officials; and 
tedcheys at the Preparatory Mining Schools, 
together with their families, are sent to 
France’ in order” “to, take part: in vacation 
courses there; ` 


( b ') “Forests. 
‘The estate Armada '( 85 hectares ) and 


‘the estate Rheingrafenstein ( 735 hectares ) 


have been sequestrated, and French agricul- 
tural schools have been erected on both, The 
following. area “has. been a for 


“military putposes — . 


The French markets care uyable 


until three years had elapsed’; 


THE RHINELAND AG, 
For, aerodromes 2,924 hectares "= heet. 
=25 acres ) , 
3 target pr E 8,800 ., 
7 playing g grounds 256, 
» training camps ‘and ʻ 
x shooting’ stands’ °° 1,858 ;, 


Further’ training gronnds . extending over 
5,900 hectares were occupied, . In 1£21 this 
ogcupation lasted two months. 

55,000 hectares of hunting . grounds have, 
likewise, been sequestrated, 

Great climatic damage may be wrought, 
so. fear the Germans, and great injury inflict- 
ed on agriculture, and ‘vineyards alike. if .the 
flowing off of the water-should become dan- 
gerous owing to the cutting down of forests 
on the hills such as overhang the eu tivated 
soil of the valleys. 

Jn order to strengthen her influenze with 
the rural population, France has founded the 
agricultural training College in Mayznce as 
well as zhe Chamber of Agriculture “or the 
Saar- Basin. 


- (c) PE EA F 


BY. the ‘terms of the Peace .Treasy the 
Saar -Basin was placed under the protection 
of the League of Nations. It was tc be ad- 
ministered under its control by a neutral 
Government Commission in the interests of 
Germany for a space of 15° years, at the erd 
of whica a referendum is to take place. 

Should this referendum prove favourable 
to Gerirany, the Saar region is thei to he 
handed back to her. It was providec by the 
Treaty that France should meanwhi.e have 
the right to exploit the Saar mines without 
let or hindrance. ` 

The Government Commission was tc fultil 
the usual duties of a public administration, 
i co-dperation’ with, Parliament. Peace and 
order were to be guaranteed by mears of a 
gendarmerie - recruited from amonzst „the 
inhabitants. hy 

Instead of this the Government Comutis- 


sion is entirely dominated. by French iaf uence 


and pursues.a pro-French policy. Ib relies 
for its support on the anti-German elements 
which, it must be remembered, do exist among 
the Germans of the Rhineland. 

The Parliament foreseen by the’provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles was not summoned 
its functions 
are purely consultative, and it is uimble to 
exert any influence on the conduct of wairs.. 

The Government Commission has expelled 
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most of the higher German officials, and 
redlacad them by immigrants, chiefly French- 
man, The homogeneity of the Civil Service 
was tkus brought to an end. os l 
Ths German officials, on the other hand, 
were severely punished for the crime of 
remembering that they were Germans and of 


working on behalf'of Germany. 

Thb- new Civil Service, which, as has been 
stated. is under the influence: of France, has 
displayed great colonising activity. 

Existing legislation was modified by the 
decree of Ang. 2,°1922, and the category 
of “inaabitants of the Saar Basin” possessing 
specific political rights has been created, 
ccntrary to the terms of the Peace ‘Treaty. 
The Jrench troops have remained in the 
rezion, A French gendarmerie has been 
essablished. Spying is rampant. ` 
` Ths French officials seek by all means in 
their power to favour the immigration of non- 
Germens. The French currency has been 
gradually introduced ; at present it is in’ use 
in all government undertakings—i. e., in the 
public administration, the railways and the 
pestal service. The administration has also 
scugh; to make use of the prevailing housing 


difficuties in order to favour those persons. 


of the Germanic race who are known to’ be 
pto-F:ench, and to render life more difficult 
fcr the bulk of the German population. 

_ The primary schools have been gallicised 
br means of Government decrees. ‘The 
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teachers have either been forced to aid in 
carrying out this policy, or else have been 
replaced: by French teachers. The civil 
service ‘has been carrying on an extensive 
propaganda in favour of French culture. 


6. THe SocroLoay Or Coronratiso. ' 


Humanly ‘speaking, there is no difference 
between the two European peoples, the French 
and the-Germans, in race, religion, culture 
and character. But the treatment that 
Germany ‘as the halfway house to a -depen- 
dency or a colony has been receiving at the’. 
hands of. France as the “superior race” is 
absolutely identical with: what ‘Asians and 
Africans have been used to obtaining from 
Eur-Americans. The Asians of Korea also 
have exactly the same life and conditions 
under their. foreign rulers, the Asians of 
Japan. All this treatment is a corollary to 
colonialism and aliendom. 

Subkjection is subjection,—no matter in 
what quarter of the globe it is consummated 
and by whom. ‘The sociology of foreign rule 
and slavery is uniform all the world over. 
Among the Westerns as well as among the 
Hasterns,—and certainly also in the relations 
between the Easterns and the Westerns— 
the o.d kautilyan doctrine has universal 
validity, viz. that under foreign rule the 
country ig not treated as one’s own land but 
exploited merely as an article of commerce, 


od 


| THREE CHRONICLES OF MARWAR 


PILE history: of medieval India has as yet 
been simply the history of the Delhi Court, 
illumined here and there by the story of 

the ovtlying principalities that managed to get 

free o2 the Imperial control. The main autho- 
rivies Hr this period have been the writings of 
the Mrslim chroniclers. Many of them enjoyed 

Cenrt patronage and were. not otherwise free 

from ertain, prejudices. The history of the 

Hndu States of those times has thus suffered 

‘from being fold mainly by hostile writers. A 
fesling has long prevailed that these States had 
' berdly a history of their own told by their own 
historians. Todd ‘was the first historian to tap 
Hindu sources, But being engaged on the ‘huge 


work of writing a history of the whole of Raj- 
putana and being. a pioneer in the field, he did 
not, and possibly could not, take due care to test 
the truth of some of ‘the materials he based his 
conclusions upon. His mistakes have made 
others less ready to.follow him and the Rajput 
chronicles have lain mostly unused. Many 
States of Rajputana are no doubt maintaining 
Historical Departments, but the outside public 
kriows next to nothing about the labour of the 
workers there. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
also planned an Historical and Bardic Survey of 


‘Rajputana, but Dr. Tessitori, who was condueting 


it, died before he could bring his, work to a 
conelusicn. The six volumes published in the 


THREE CHRONICLES OF MARWAR, 


series are now going to be followed by. a text of 
the Surya Parkash of poet Kurni Dhan, the work 
of editing being done by- Pt. Ram Karan of 
Jodhpur. The University of Calcutta is main- 
taining a lectureship in the history of Rajputana 
in its post-graduate department, but we do not 
know if any work has ‘yet been published by it. 
It is unfortunate that the greatest and best work 
on the history of Rajputana, the Vir Vinod: in 
Hindi of Kaviraj Shyamaldass, M.R. A. $., FR. H. 
S, is being witheld -from’ the public by the 
obstinacy of the Mewar Durbar. The author 
laid most of the original authorities under contri- 
bution and profusély quoted from them. Thirty 
original papers are reproduced to explain, for 
example, the mortal quarrel between the Mewar 
State and Aurangzeb. But we are aware of the 
existence of four copies only that are in private 
„hands. The studies of Munshi Devi Prasad of 
Jodhpur „and Mr. Gori Shankar of the Ajmere 
Museum, illuminate. certain periods of Rajputana 
history. That is about all that has been done 


‘toward8 the elucidation of the history of Raj- 


a 


putana during the middle ages. i , 

But: with all that, it would not be untrue to 
say that the writers on medieval India very 
seldom use Rajput sources. Todd’s use of them 
seems to discredit, them. They are moreover 
mostly.in manuscript, the only catalogues known 
being Dr. Tessitori’s catalogues of the Prose 
Chronicles of Jodhpur and Bikaner. The library 


of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has no doubt: 


been enriched _ by .Dr. Tessitori’s collections, 
but that is almost the only place where 
access to the Chronicles is comparatively easy. 
The result is that, whenever the Rajputs are 
mentioned by the writers on. Muslim India, it is 
only on the authority of the Muslim writers. 
But the fact is,as Dr, Smith admitted in his 
‘India’, that almost every state maintained Chro- 
niclers who took down events as they occurred. 
The following description, of three Rajput 
chronicles of Jodhpur has been mainly written 
with a view to emphasize the existence of Rajput 
sources as well as to remove, in however slight a 
degree, the erroneous impression that prevails 
about them. tus 
Nensi’s Kheyat or the Chronicle by Mehta 
Nensi, Minister to Maharaja .Jeswant Singh of 
Jodhpur, -is one of the best known books to the 
writers on Rajputana history. The book is in two 
volumes, one containing the history of Jodhpur, 
the other of the rest of the- Rajputana States. 
Whey have been described as manuscript 12 and 
manuscript 6 in Dr. Tessitori’s catalogue. We 
are here concerned only with the volume on the 
history of Jodhpur.*’ Our copy contains 840 +27 


* Dy. Tessitari has treated it rather as a book 
on geography than a history of Marwar. His des- 
cription quietly ignores the historical portion of it. 


RQ3_ 09 


the history of each pargana. 


` income, typifies’ his 
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quarto pages written in running Marwari seript. 


“The book opens with the description of the 


Jagirs held by Maharajah Jaswant ‘Singh in 
1664 a. p. Then follows a history of Marwar 
beginning with the Parihar rule there, and next 
coming, to Seoji and the foundation. of the 
Rathor kingdom. No dates are given for the 
early, period and the information too is not so 
full as in the case of the later Rajahs. Thus the 
earliest date mentioned is the year 1427 of the 
Vikram era. The real dated history, however, 
begins with the accession of Rao Jodha (1453 
A.D.) This history is continned up to the year 
1668 4. ». The first twenty reigns covering a 
period of 260 years are very briefly dealt with, 
only 50 pages of our manuscript being devoted 
to them. The five reigns from Rao Maldeo 
(1532 a, D.) to Raja Sur Singh (died 1619) 
occupy as many as 150 pages, while the last two 
reigns—a period of 45 years—take as many as 
150 pages. ‘This relative allotment of pages 
seems to be an index to the.extent of the inform- 
ation of our author. He was a Prime Minister to 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh anc naturally his know- 
ledge of that reign and the reign of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh’s father was almost contemporary. 
After this history follows a description of the 
different villages of the State arranged into par- 
ganas. There is a historical introduction giving 
Then the average 
income of every village thereof and the actual 
income for the years 1715, 1716, 1717, 1718, of 
the Vikram era, are detailed. This solicitude to 
give actual incomes along .with the average 
love of accuracy. Our 
manuscript differs from the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s manuscript in omitting the account of 
Pohkaran and a few miscellaneous anecdotes 
towards the end. - 20O. , ` 

As to the quality of the work, the fact that 
it-was tke work of a Prime Minister who had all 
the resources of the State at his com'hand, is 
suggestive. Mehta Nensi is in reality the Abul 
Fazal of |. Jodhpur. His description of the 
villages suggests comparison with the Ain-i- 
Akbari, while the history itself is an Akbar-. 
Nama. The information that lias been tabulated 
in this description could not but have been the 
result of a careful study of the official records and 
there may be some truth in the remarks made 


‘in the first administration report of Marwar 


(1883-84 ) that Nensi’s work was a'sort of official 
repor:, The fact that it is. used as’a sort of autho- 
rity in Marwar Courts to-day is also suggestive. 
Almost every event from’ the accession of Rao 
Jodha has been dated. No defeats have been 
concealed—at least none. that we know of. In 
the description of battles a list of the killed and ` 
the wounded, is invariably given, while the 
names of others that took part in the battles are 
now anc then appended. It? sometimes does 


legitimate and illegitimate. 
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hadpen that events overlap in the description 
bus the history is regular enough ordinarily. ° 
A nodern historian may lament the want of any 
crisicism of men and events in the book; but 
metieval historians were chroniclers of events 
ani indulged in philosophic speculation’ only 
rarely. Of course the book contains hardly any- 
thng about the annals of the poor, but to the 
medieval historian they only seemed to exist. 
Tte book is a medieval chronicle brightened by 
the official information of a State official. 

Our second chronicle is what has been called, 
for lack of a better name, the Mundhyar 
Ckronicle. Mundhyar is a village 10 miles to 
ths south of Nagore and is held as a sasin (a 
jagir in charity) by a family of bards. The 
ch-onicle was brought to the historical depart- 
ment, Jodhpur, and there copied. Our manu- 
script is a copy.of that Departmental manuscript. 
Dr. Tessitori, for reasons into which we need 
nai enter here, could not get access to this 
ch-onicle. Our manuscript contains 234 pages 
of foolscap size. It begins with a quotation from 
the Brshmanda Purana and therefrom it traces 
the genealogy of the Rathors to the creation. 
Ai page 6 the story of Seoji and the establishment 
of the Rathor kingdom in Marwar is commenced. 
Tle history attains to fullness from Rao 
CLunda’s time. From thence the story of every 
Raja contains the dates of his birth, coronation 
and death, a list of his wives and mistresses, 
aleng with a short account of his children, 
An account of the 
laad given in charity to the bards and Brahmans 
by different rajas is given with the estimated 
revenuas in most cases. The account of battles 
resembles that in our first chronicle. As in 
Nensi’s ‘Chronicle, no defeats are concealed nor 
is any attempt made to make secret of the 
netional humiliations, The marriage alliances 
wth the Mughal Emperors and other Muslim 
rulers are also duly recorded. Indeed we owe 
ocr knowledge of the fact that the marriage 
aLiances began earlier than the reign of Akbar 
to shis and our third chronicle. We also learn 
from these two sources that the so-called Jodhpur 
puncess that was married to Akbar was the 
deughter of a Patar (Slave) and not a princess. 

It .is written in simple prose, which is 
enbellished here and there by the insertion of. 
pieces of poetry. These however do not seem 
to be the work .of the author, he seems to be 
quoting them as popular songs about different 
men and events. The original manuscript 
appears to have ended with Maharaj Jaswant 
Smgh’s reign ( died 1678 a. D.) Ib was then 
ecntinued by somebody else, who wrote an 


‘then begins 
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account of his son and successor, Between the 
two seems to be a late interpolation of one page 
on Abhoy Singh, the grandson of Maharajah 
Jaswant Singh. The book was probably written 
by a bard in the reign of Maharajah Jaswant 


` Singh. 


Our third manuscript is Kaviraj’s Chronicle, 
The original was found some 50 years back 
depositad in a cavity in the wall of an old ‘house 
at Jodhpur. Our copy is a transcript of the 
original. -It consists of 68 closely written pages, 
of these 55 contain'the regular history of the 
Rathors, the rest relating the anecdotes of Bhati 
Gobind Dass, a prime minister of Raja Sur 
Singh ( 1594 a. p. to 1619), Rao Rae Mal ( 1437 
A. D. to 1453 ), and Rao Jodha (1453 ap. to 
1485). Its arrangement of the matter and‘ the 
relatior. of events resemble those of our second 
chronicle and sometimes one begins’ to suspect 
that either the one is a'copy of the other or both 
derived tlieir information from the same ‘source. 
Yet there are certain differences which would go 
against such an hypothesis. Its genealogy 
begins from Brahma, connecting the Rathors 
with him. It follows the Prithvi Raj Rasa in 
antedating Jai Chand and Prithvi Raj by about 
a bundred years and consequently its earlier 
dates are wrong. But the mistake vanishes 
when we approach the times of Rao Chunda 
and further on that of Rao Jodha. ‘It ‘tells the 
story oë the migration from Kanoj briefly and 
the history of the Rathors in 


Marwaz. This is continued to the times of 
Mahareja Jaswant Singh: Like our first two 


chronicles it also seems to have been written in 
the time of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. 

These three chronicles represent but a very 
small. part of the historical material that 
Rajputana can supply. -Its study is necessary 
not only for a history of Rajputana, but it may 
and does throw ‘additional light on the general 
course of Indian history during the period. 
Many topics on which the Muhammadan histo- 
rians ere silent or throw insufficient light can 
be elucidated by a study of this vast material.* 
It is necessary that the old prejudice against 
these caronicles be given up and a methodical 
study cf them be undertaken. The ‘scholar who 
takes up this work will surely be ableeto reap 
an ample harvest. $ 

SRI RAM SHARMA. 


*Wə may mention here the fact that only 
Rajput sources furnish a detailed account .of 
Sher Shah’s route when he attacked Jodhpur 
in 1644 and from them only we. learn the 
occasion, if not the cause, of this expedition, 


—_— 
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.By HARI SATYA BHATTACHARYA; M. A., B. 1. 


l IOo 
afia ta fiag! Aaga aaa 
aera Aa agra, gy anaa 
(Why are you afraid of death, O, Deluded : 
Yama does not spare the frightened.’ He cannot 


lay his hand on one not born, Try to evoid 
rebirth.) _. 


(\NE day in 1887, the morik Vriddhicaan-- 


_ dra was discoursing -on' the above 

esubject before, the people of Blaw- 
nagar in. Kathiawar. .The problem of the 
Unknown has exacted the most .serious 
consideration from philosophers. ‘Sire, thou 
shalt die’ are words which have humbled the 
proudest of monarchs. Even the - atkeist 
admits ‘that death is certain,- This accive, 


conscious life with all its joys and: hopes; will. 


suddenly :come to an end. No wonder shat 
the audience of Bhawnagar would be listeming 
with rapt attention: to,the sermon, the splject 


of which was so vital and, interesting. In- 
the lecture-hall, there sat unnoticed a lac of ı 


€ nineteen drinking in every word that: fell 
from the lips of Vriddhichandra. The boy 
sat enthralled, and heard the message of 
Hope and Peace ; he heard how. the miserable 
cycle of existence, the’ tedious series of 
rebirths, this woeful samsara could be 
transcended, and: that it is only with Rerun- 
ciation that life, properly speaking, coulc be 
said to commence., i 

The .boy was Mulachandra, born at 
Mahuwi in Kathiawar in 1868. He had loving 
parents; he was sent to: school, but he 
proved a failure.in studies. His father took 
him into his business, but wayward as he was, 
he turned an inveterate gambler.. Insteac of 
helping his father, he squandered away the 
latter’s - hard-earned money.. Instructicns, 
punishments, and entreaties had no effect, 
and Mulachandra continued in his ruinous 


course.” At last, he lost one day a large sum, 


of money for which he was severely punisigd 
by. his parents. Then, all on a sudden, came 
to him thoughts about the vanity of life and 


‘literatures. 


all its temporal possessions. The ordinary 


-affairs of a householder’s life lost all their 


charms; the boy began to long for something 


‘which, he thought, he dimly saw but failed to 


grasp. He went forth in search of a Guru 
who could’ instruct and direct him towards 
the ‘object for which his soul was athirst. 

He left home and came to Bhawnagar 
where he heard the sermon that it was only 
by renouncing’ the world that one could get 
the Blissful Peace for which he was longing. 
At the end of ‘the discourse, he went up to 
Vriddhichandra and expressed his desire to 


‘be initiated as a monk, The sage refused to 


grant his request without the consent of his 
parents. He, therefore, went back to Mahuwa 


` and asked his parents for the required per- 


mission, They refused and expressed their 
displeasure and disapprobation. By persis- 
tent efforts, he overcame their objections, and 
returned to Bhawnagar where, on the’ 12th: 


‘May, 1887, he was consecrated a monk under 
the name of Dharma-Vijaya. 


' The young monk had a very sharp intel- 


„lect; Under. the, kind' and able guidance of 
‘his guru, and under’ his ‘discipline, the pro- 


gress made by the young monk was pheno- 
menal. He studied’ the Pratikramanas, 
finished the Sdrasvata Chandrika and then 
took up the study of the Sanskrit and Pali 
. He’ also developed vigorous 
polemical powers. When Vriddhichandra 
died in 1893, his disciple had already become 
a successful preacher. Before his death, 
the preceptor had recommended him for 
Pannyāsa which gave him the senior place 
among his disciples, and after the death of 
Vriddhichandra, Dharma-Viyaya became his 


successor, | ‘ 
II 


Twelve years after renunciation, he re- 
turned tc his native village, as if in answer 
to the daily prayers of his mother Kamala 
Devi for having a last look at her son before 
her death. His father had been dead already, 
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These twelve years, Dharma-Vijaya 
wandered through the villages and towns of 
Kathiawar, Guzerat, and Marwar, preaching 
the Jaina religion, stimulating people to 
activity, removing superstitions and pre- 
jedices, and establishing the annual pilgri- 
mages which had been discontinued long. 


These wanderings were broken every year by ` 


‘the Chaturmasa—the four months of the 

rainy season,—during which the monks are 
bound to stay at, one place. It was during 
oze of these Chaturmasas (1900) ‘that he 
came to his native village, where -he founded 
a likrary. 

His fondest hope was the resuscitation 
of ancient Jaina Culture and the creation. of 
an interest in its study. He succeeded 
beycnd expectations. , But to secure a conti- 
uation of the results produced, he thought it 
desirable to establish an institution where 
ssadents would be educated to keep alive the 
torch of Jaina Culture. With this purpose, he 
founded a school at Mandala in Guzerat in 
1902, and named it Yasovijaya Jaina Pathsala. 
Lat this insignificant town was not the pro- 


rer place for the realization of the ambition. 


of the zealous, Dharma-Vijaya. Accordingly, 
be resovled to remove the institution from 
Mardala to Benares, the stronghold of 
‘crthedox Brahminism. f 

To go.bare-footed and bare-headed living 
cn scanty alms to the distant and unfriendly 
city was declared impracticable by his 
followers. But Dharma-Vijaya remained 
resolnte, and one , day, with six monks and a 
dozen pupils, he set. out for Benares. ` The 
towns of Rajgadh,: Ujjain,  Muksiji, Sipri, 
«Jhansi, Cawnpore ‘witnessed the patient 
pilgrim’s progress, bending under a load of 
worm-eaten manuscripts. Everywhere, he 
preavhed: and taught, and everywhere the 
people marvelled at his personality. He 
vzeached Benares at last in 1908. 

Here he met at first with strong opposi- 
zor. With great difficulty, he secured a 
Jharmasälā where he began to hold his 
Pathsala. This was not enough. To remove 
she erroneous ideas and beliefs of the people 
regarding Jainism, he began to hold open air 
meetings in the most frequented parts of the 
zity. Overcoming their suspicion and un- 
reasonable hostility, he won at last the 
adiairation and good-will, not only of the 
uncultured, but also of the learned pandits of 
she city. ` i 

Nine month passed. The fame’ of the 
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ascetic and with it, the fame of his Pathsala 
spreac. rapidly. A large building was soon 
purchased for the College which rapidly 
progressed. Two years later, Dharma-Vijaya 
opened a library the Hemachandracharya 
Jaina Pustakalaya. 

The fame of Dharma-Vijaya’s learning and 
eloquence reached in, course of time the 
strong champion of orthodox Brahminism, the 
Maharaja of Benares, who invited the Jaina 
ascetic to his palace. There, in the presence 
of a galaxy of learned pandits, Dharma-Vijaya 
delivered a sermon on the cardinal . virtues of: 
the Jaina faith. , 

qqafa fanfa gaat wala fear, | 
afia gua a ait A JASAN, N 
_(Non-injury, Truthfulness, Non-Stealing, 
Self-sacrifice, and Continence are the five 
cardinal virtues of all religious men. ) i 


Dharma-Vijaya explained how these virtues 
were the basis not only of Jainism but of all 
religions. The orthodox Maharaja felt ‘the 
force of his arguments and from that day 
becaine a patron of his Pathsald. Ee ad 

In 1906, Dharma-Vijaya was invited to the 
Sandian Dharma Mahāsabhā at Allahabad. 
Here he spoke ón Jainism and proved that 
it. was not an atheistic or agnostic system, 
His brilliant exposition attracted the atten- ` 
tion of the Maharaja of Durbhanga, ‘another 
orthodox magnate, who invited him to his 
residence, wheré ai lively discussion’ was held 
about the points of difference between Jainism* 
and Buddhism, l 

Dharma-Vijaya now began to think of 
resuming his wanderings ‘in order ‘to visit 
Magadha—the land of Mah&vira’s birth. and 
activities. This , country contained also a 
number of Jainas of the Digambar sect who 
needed an awakening from their religious 
stupor, So, after the rains of 1906, he left 
Benares, and after visiting Arrah and Patna, 
he wert to Pava, Kundanpur, Rajgriha, 
Gunayan, and lastly to Parswanath Hill 
where twenty-four Tirthankars attained 
Nirvana, 

From Magadha, the ascetic proceeded to 
Bengal where Ahimsé is little practised. At 
Calcutta, he preached to the’ Bengalees and 
proved that respect for animal life was enjoined 
even by the Hindu Savtras. It- was at 


- Calcutta that he initiated five of his Benares 


students as monks. On his way back to 
Benares, he went via Nadia, the celebrated 
seat: of logicians. ai 
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Returning to Benares, 
he reformed the curriculum 
of his College and estab- 
lished the Pasusdlda for the 


protection of the lower 
animals. In 1908, a large 


number of Pandits from . 
all parts of India with 
the Maharaja of Benares 
at their head assembled 
one day in the Pathsala 
and presented to him a 
‘Sammdana-patra’—a 
diploma conferring on him 
the title of Sastra-Visha- 
rada Jaina-charya. 


II 


Towards. the close of 
the year 191 1, the Jaina- 
charya once more took up 


his pilgrim’s staff and 
left Benares. Preaching 
the cult. of Ahimsa, he 


passed through Ayodhya, 
Faizabad, Lucknow, Cawn-., 
pore, Kanauj, Farrukhabad, 
Kayamgan] and Firozabad, 
reaching Agra before the 
rains of 1912. Here he 
spent the Chatwmdasa and 
founded a Jaina library 
and. a` free dispensary. 
Here also he matured his 
scheme for a “Gurukula”, 
a boarding school, which 
through his exertions, was 
opened. at Palitana in 
Kathiawar. 

Continuing his journey % 
through Muttra, Brindaban, 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, and 
Ajmere, he reached Beawar in 1913, spending 
the Chaturmasa of the year there. While here, 
a proposal was made to hold a Jaina conference 
for the purpose of devising means to preserve 
and propagate the ancient Jaina lore, Jodh- 
pur was selected as the site of the conference, 
and the first Jaina Literary Conferenee was 
held’ there in 1914. Professor Herman 
Jacobi, who was in India at the time, and 
who was acquainted with the Jainacharya 
through correspondence, joined the conference. 
The Late MahamahopadhySya Satischandra 
Vidyabhusan of Calcutta presided: Prof. 
Jacobi said, “I may express the feelmgs of 
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Tessitori. 


gratitude which for a long time I entertain 
for the distinguished Muniraj Dharma-Vijaya 


Suri, with whom I am connected through 
correspondence of many years. It gives me 
great satisfaction publicly to thank him for 


the obligation under which his uninte1 rupted 
kindness not only to me, but also to other 
students of Jainism has laid us, He was 


always eager to give every elucidation on 
difficult points of Jain doctrine which were 


laid befcre him ; and since I have 
I have consulted him on many subjects ; he 
explained to me some knotty points in the 
Karma-granthas which had baffled me long 


been here, 


2 


A 


he pointed out to me the passages in the 
. Angas which refer to the worship of the idols 


of Tirthankaras, and assisted me in many | 


ways. By this means, he has in a great. 


measure contributed to bring about correct 


ideas about Jainism among the scholars of 


the West. We owe to him also the loan of 


nuseripts by which it has become possible 


to publish Jain texts.” 


= The monk then peregrinated 


to Osiya, 


a holy place of the Jains. Spending the 
rains of 1914 at Sivaganj, he wandered 
through Godwar preaching and founding 


= schools and other 


charitable institutions. 


After visiting Mewar, he came back to 
_ Guzerat in 1919 after a very long absence. 
 Byen when plague was ravaging Kathiawar, 


i a gp 


SERS 


= 
Dy 


-he went from village to village with his 


sacred mission. 
The view that is now held of the Jain 


- culture is to a great extent due to the untir- 
ing activities of this great monk. He helped . 


almost every Jainlogist, Indian or European, 
with the loan of available books and manu- 
ees with his instructions and expositions. 
Nothing that could further the cause of 


_ Jainology escaped him, His greatest achieve- 


are :—Ahimsd-digdarsana 


= eorporated in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


ment is perhaps the Yasovijaya Jaina 
Granthamala a series of ancient Sanskrit and 
Prakyit rorlguyn bering boni seventy-five, 
p eü from Benares since 1904. He was 
a writer of no mean order. His addition of 
Hemchandracharya’s ‘Yoga Sastra’ was in- 
It 
was udversely criticized by Prof. Belloni- 


- Fillipi, but Vijaya-Dharma published a rejoin- 


der in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 


- Bengal ( 1910 ); which justified his position, 
and held him up to all scholars of the East 


and the West as a man of profound learning 


- and culture. 


A few of the Jainacharya’s original works 
in which he ex- 
unded the theory of non-injury ; Jaina 


' Tattcadigdarsana a promulgation of the doc- 


trines of Jain Philosophy ; Jaina Siksha- 
digdarsana, Purushartha-digdarsana, Indriya- 
parajaya-digdarsana, Brahmacharya-digdar- 
sana, Atmonnati-digdarsana. He also started 
a fortnightly Jaina organ in 1911, called 
Jainasdsana, written in Hindi and Guzerati. 
He used to contribute to it a series of articles 
entitled “Dharma-disanw’’—treligious instruc- 


tions. ` He also started a monthly magazine, 


‘Dharmabhyudaya’ written in Hindi, Guze- 
rati and English, and published from Agra. 


STG - 
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He was a student of History and Archaeo- 
logy. He used to carefully collect materials 
of epigraphical and archaeological interest, 
and published a monograph, Divakulapataka, 
containing the texts of twenty-six inscriptions 
found in the Jaina temples of Delwara, 
Mewar. A series of historical publications 
called Aitihasika Rasasamgraha was: started 
by him. 

All is not said about him when he: is’ des- 
cribed as a great Jaina scholar and an ortho- 
dox Jaina monk. He was much more. Mr. 
A. J. Sunavala in his Vijaya Dharma Suri 
( Cambridge ) thus sums up the personality 
of the great man : “What men admire, adore 
and revere in him is himself, the great and 
singular and wonderful personality ; a scholar 
of academic refinement, in sympathy with 
the people and their needs ; a monk combi- 
ning in himself the strictest, observance of 
the monastic vows with a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of his religion ; a sage of 
clear and far-extending vision, at once patient, — 
prompt, and enthusiastic ; in character lofty, 
yet humble and unassuming ; of disciplined ` 
self-control combined with energy and earn- 
estness, of a strength of will that has never 
quailed before mind or multitude, accumu- 
lated wealth or regal power and pomp, that 
has never failed in the darker and’ deeper 
trials of malice, jealousy or envenomed hate ; 
of. moral powers that shine the brighter in 
the gloom of party spirit and party strife, 
caste feelings and caste jealousies, sectarian 
dislikes and disputes, religious contests, 
quarrels, and controversies. vi 

“Passing from personal characteristics to 
his services in the domain of learning and 
literature, we find that Vijaya Dharma Suri 
rightly deserves to be called a leader in the 
ranks of thought. His spiritual culture, 
which is abundantly widened by the huge 
mass of works written and published by him 
is admittedly of the highest order. In recog- 
nition of his great services in the sphere of 
literature and his valuable contributions to 
the domain of thought, he has been: honoured 
by the distinguished title of Sastravisarada 
Jainacharya, conferred on him by the con- 
sensus of a large number of pandits from all 
parts of India. He is very well known to all 
orientalists in Europe whose sphere of work 
is directly or indirectly associated with 
Jainism, It is rather strange that his literary 
talents should have thus far received inade- 
quate attention from Indian scholars. Ib is 
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“Dr. A. 
‘of Italy, (and Dr. 


indeed a matter of regret that the literary 
works of the. great monk should not have 
been so ‘widely known and extensively recog- 
nized in India, the land of his bir th, as they 
have been known and recognized in Europe 
amongst: the circle of Jainologists and other 
Sanskrit and Prakrit scholars. It will be a 
cause of not a little surprise to people in India 
to know that the Western scholars have 
evinced .a great deal of interest in the life 
and’ work of the -Acharya, so much so that 
some of them, viz., Dr. J. Hertel of Germany, 
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Guerinot of France, Dr. F. Belloni 
U. P. Tessitori ) have 
written his biographical accounts.” 

The health of the Jainacharya broze down 
towards. the end of the year 1921 and he 
expired in 1922, 

It is not possible to do justice to the life 
of the great monk and scholar in bh's short 
notice: I, therefore, wish to refer the reader 
to the larger accounts of his life and work 
that I have named already. 
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% Corns AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY INDE- 
‘PENDENT SULTANS or Bencar: By Nalini K. Bhatta- 
sali. (Heffer, Cambridge). Pp. 10+184, and 10 
plates., Rs. 7-8. 

` Since Charles Stewart wrote his History’ of 
Bengal a century and ten, years ago, our know- 
ledge of the recorded past of that country has 


‘advanced very greatly. Of ‘this advance definite - 


stages are marked by . the works of Edward 
Thomas (Chronicles), Blochmann (J.A.8.B.—1870), 
Monmohan Chakravarti (J. 4. S. B), R. P. 
Chanda (Gauda-raja-mala), and lastly the monu- 
. mental history (in Bengali) of, Rakhal Das 
Banerji: ‘They have all been indebted to coins and 
inscriptions (and in the case of the last two. to 
literary sources‘as well). But with these mate- 
rials continual supersession is the rule. New 
discoveries of materials, and even more accurate 
réadings ‘of old ones, remorselessly reduce the 
best book of its day (in parts at least) to a “back 
number.” The student of Bengal’s history can- 
not be ata stay even with Rakhal Das Banerji’s 
masterly work, which has already been success- 
fully assailed in one e ii by Dy. R. C. Mazum- 
dar. 


_ version), 
' Shah Tughlag’s first expedition to Lakhnauti, 


the Hinds Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of 
No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published. —EHditor, M. R. 


The- latest augmenter of our knowledge of 
mediaeval Bengal is the, scholary and alert- 
minded Curator of the -Dacca Museam, Mr. 
Nalini K. Bhattasali, M. A. . With patient in- 
dustry and scholarly concentration of light from 
different sources, he has studied a large collection 


‘of the coins of the Muhammadan SuHans of 


Bengal, and produced a monograph on the sub- 
ject which no student of Bengal history can 
afford to ignore. With regard to many of the 
Sultans the dates have been carried nearer to 
certainty than ever before and the doubts reduced 
to a minimum. in this work. The value of the 
volume has been greatly enhanced by ‘tke three 
appendices giving translations of Ibn Batuta’s 
Travels in Bengal (from the correct French - 
Zia-uddin Barni’s narrative af Firuz 


and Mahuan’s Chinese description of Bengal in 
1406 (the last fromthe J. R. A. S.) [On p. 


‘161 for Kankhar read Katgar (wooden palisade) 


and omit the footnote. P. 45 for Taz—read Taj—. 
On p. 80 chere is confusion between the Rajput 
clan of Bhadawria or ‘men of Bhadawar’ in Malwa 
and the Bhaturia pargana in Bengal. Our 
author’s critical acumen is not sufficiently awake 
against D. C. Sanyal’s gossip. «The first “reading 
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on p. 132 is doùbtful, and requires to be support-- 
ed by a clear pero l . 


_ J. SARKÅR.' 


i ov Fiscan Pouicy: By 0.. N. Vakil, M.A., 
M. Sc. (Econ. London), F. 8. Ba Department of 
Economics, University of Bombay. 2nd edition re- 
vised and enlarged. Price Rs. 4.. : 


The Fiscal Problem is perhaps our most “a 
consideration of the day; leaving aside, of course, 
the fundamental Political questions. Mr. Vakil 
has done a renl service to those unfortunate intel- 
lectuals who have not time enough to read 
through the voluminous invéntories of fiscal 
incidents ( meaning-text or semi text-books ) 
and search for the. policy in the wilderness of 
historical data. He has ably dealt with the 
history of Indian Fiscal Policy, leaving the irre- 
levant points and bringing the essentials into 
prominence. ‘He has ‘proved that (1) Our 


( Government of India’s ) fiscal policy was till 


recently mainly influenced by considerations 
other than Indian. (2) The Secretary of State 
who laid down: the .policy catered for the 
Lancashire voters rather than for, the Indian 
people. (3) ` Free Trade was an infliction 
upon India. (4) Customs was 
organized only when there was no way out. (5) 
Shere is ‘something t be ‘hoped from recent 
developments. 

Students of tadar economics have much to 


learn from Mr. Vakil, and the „book will speci- | 


ally suit those. who believe in understanding the 
suhbjeet. 

. ‘As a.snggestion, ‘the book might have een 
named ' Their Fiscal Policy and Ours.’ 


ASOKE CHATTERJEE, 


RAILWAYS AND- tHE Bupcrt—The above is the 
title offa very valuable: pamphlet, of 75 pages— 
a collection of articles. by a student of Indian 
Railway Economics contributed tp the Servant of 
Jadia, with an introduction by the 
Professor V. G. Kale. Its appearance is timely 
and ibis hoped it will be largely read in the 
country. The author draws attention to a 
_ number of important subjects in connection with 
the Indian railways, and makes’. useful sugges- 
tions.” He deserves the warmest thanks of “the 
Indian. public for his labours and lucid exposition 
of some of the vital questions affecting the 
administration of the Railways. . . . 


-Among the subjects dealt with. are :—. i 

I.. Demands from railway papou irane in the 
Indian Budget. 

- 2. Unproductive 

railways. - 
. O3. Separation of the Keone of the En 
gie railways from those of the commercial 
lines. - ee ; 


expenditure -on ‘certain 
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‘4, Large sums paid as compensation for 
goods lost and damaged.» 

.5. | Cost of land acquired - for leg com- 
panies. 

6. Tesa y ‘expenditure on 
midertaken prematurely. 

7. Capital share of annuities charged to ‘the 
Revenue account. 

8. Surplus’ profits incorrectly maid to thig 
companies. 

9. Unnecessary expenditure inenried. on the 
salaries of the newly created catering Depart- 
ment, 

10. Unprotitable expenditure i in the Railway 
Collieries. 

“11. Provision by the State of Rolling Stock 
for branch line companies. 

12. Large unproductive expenditure on staff 
quarters, mostly for Huropean staff. 

13. Excessive provision of first and second 
class carriages. 

14: Failure of the Railway Board. 

15. Proposed organisation of the Railway 
Ministry, the Railway Commission and the Rail- 
way advisory councils. 

16. T hird class passengers’ Beo 


‘Surv eys 


CHANDRIKA PRASADA. 


THe Macic Tren: By Harindranath Chatto- 


_ padhyaya ( Shama’a Publishing House, Madras, 
Rs. 8). 


The literary and artistic upa of the 
children of the late Dr. Aghorenath Chatto- 
padhyaya are amazing and remind one of the 


qualities -of genius exhibited by members of 
some 


Italian families in the“ 
times of the Renaissance. .The eldest of 
them, Mrs. Sarojini has won for herself a high 
reputation in two such distinct spheres as poetry 
and ‘politics; a sister is the talented editor of 
the Skama’a which has some unique features 


well-known 


‘in Indian journalism ; another, now in Calcutta, 


isan accomplished’ musician and writer of short 
stories and a lady of considerable social charm ; 
and Mr. Harindranath is one of the youngest 


‘members of the family who has already to his 


credit more than one book. of English verse. 


‘Some of the youthful exuberance of the, Feast of’ 


Youth and the Coloured Garden is getting toned 
the stars, moons and rainbows’ are fewer 
in “number and there is a welcome seriousness of 


outlook on the pageant of life which now in- 


cludes some things other than only dewdrops and 
. The thoughts assume a 'new boldness 
To quote his own words :—' - 


The universe is born again, 
Life-music thrills in every clod, 
God-fashioned in an hour of pain 
The pest to refashion God. 


| 
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He has a fine sense of imagery and a real 
command of musical verse. , 


He has fashioned the stars and the moons 
2 to the music 
Of innermost flowering joy and desire, =~ 
He has tried his own life for himself through 
Te -i - the ages 
By flooding his limbs with unquenchable fire 
Of creation that dances and bubbles and flutzers. 

The last line’ is probably significant of the 
characteristic imperfections he still has and wlen 
his poetry “dances and bubbles and flutters” -ess, 
it will have murclied a considerable distance 
along the road to Beauty. 

It is clear, his imagination is becoming moré 
intense and he can look witli fearless eyes on 
scenes of painful suffering and grim determina- 
tion as shown in the Prisoner, ‘one of the fine 
poems in the volume before us. 


` So he was caught and cast into a cell i 
Sinc8 that his speech had hurt a tyrant’s laws; 
There-burned a gloom within it as of hell, 
And chains, like beasts, with adamantine claws. 
Bound, fast his burning limbs beyond escape. 
Nothing: could fill his soul with ‘dread ard a 


“filthy -hireling”: shot him dead one night and 
now comes the transmuting poetic touch of the 


oriental imagination—when the harsh gao-ers | 


came with heavy tread, it was 


Only to gaze upon a héap of flowers .. 
Gathered among great chains of glittering gold. 


A. spirit’ of tragic : sadness unfortunately 


jeune many a poem in spite of the pdet’s youth. 


In the sorrow of the sod, 
Tam God! : 
Iam he that cannot bear 
_ Anywhere ` Be Gay 
' On the earth’ two lovers glad ;. . 
I grow sad 
. When their lips in passion meet 
Warm arid sweet, 
‘When their eyes, in dreaming hours, 
Smell like flowers. 
We'hope the - sadness will not deepen and Mr. 
Harindranath ‘will realise his own ambition : 
"O Could my infinity escape 
The narrowness of passing things, ` 
T would my destiny re-shape 
Into a bird with wondrous wings 
On which earth’s limits to outsoar, 
And drink with chaste eternal truth, . 
From out my throat of white fire, pour 
Melodious essences of youth. 


At His Feet: By Puran ‘Singh (GP. § 
Co., Gwalior, 8 as. ) = 


A summer evening with bright sunshine and 
sparkling shower at Dehradun. a naceant of cloud 


fleeting on the Himalayas in the distance, the 
freshly-awakened perfume of jessamines all over 
the Garden,—such are some of the memories 
recalled to the mind of the present writer as he 
glances at: this volume of devotional lyrics in 
prose read to him by the author himself in manu- 


` geript last year. Our readers’ will remember the 


warm welcome we gave in shese columns to the 
author’s Sisters of the Loom pablished in England 


“some tims back and we are glad to read this 


little publication of prose lyries -which combine 
with a very great measure of success, the spirit 
of Beauty with the highest spiritual devotion, 
There is no room for.ritual aad formality in Mr. 
Puran Singh's world of religion: no grandilo- 
quent professions of faith and worldly , anxieties 
to conform to convention, but the pure spirit of 
religion which only, knows tbe irrepressible joys 
of divine communion, unhampered by precept 
and priest. Here is his invocation and prayer : 


“Come, when the whole world of pious men 
ecmbines to. stone a sinner to death, 

Coma, when théy. have bound hand and foot 
the victim, and the victim has lifted his 
ayes up to,Him ; 

.Whatever he may be to any one else, 

To me inthe moment of bitter death, ‘he is 

, Lover of my shame and wretchedness, the 

passionate Lover of my weakness. 
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Come, when a woman isin tears, in’ distress 
of the unroofed open, in pain of her single- 
handed fights with the cruel flesh ; 

' Whatever He may be to any one else, 

To me, the forlorn woman, He is my Hus- 
band ! 

Come, when the misery of ny own desires has 
been all my undoing, when the animal in 

/ + me has sprung with his mouth full open, 

. and sits firm’ with his claws buried in the 
body of the prey, his own self ; 

Whatever He may. be to any one else, 

To ma ae is the Huntsman, whose gold-tipped 
arrow pierces the animal with. a fatal 
wound for God, ' 

And I rise a'man made from the savage beast 

' ' that, awhile ago, howled and ‘roared and 
died. — po 

Come, when a million eyes of the peasant 
man and woman and caild—are lifted up 
to:‘heaven for rain = . : 

And the little tear rises anc. dries up in their 
eye, when a purple clord, no bigger than 
a hand, appears in the sky, and drenches 

-in a 'winkling, the clothes of very conti- 
nants and deluges the vary flesh of lands ; 

Whatever He may be to any oné else, 

To me, the poor peasant, He is the cloud- 
sender who pours’ His’ love in tiring 
abundance. 
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Come, when a million faces glow with youth, 
and flame with divine friendship on 
_ earths below, i 
When a million Orbs roll and the Rings glow 
„and the Rivers of Light flow in Heavens 
above; ` 

Whatever He may be to any one else, 

To me He is the Invisible God that passes as 

a flash of life in a myriad glance in a 
myriad smile, 

And says, “Have you not seen Me yet? It 

is I.” 

On the summer evening referred to already, 
“his writer departed with’ memories of a face lit 
ap with indefinable joy with the reading of 

hese devotional lyrics and he is glad that a 
-erge circle of readérs will now be able to share 
his appreciation. 


Must Musinas : By “Must” ( Diamond Jubilee 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Price Rs. 5-8.) 


Misdirected literary effort has a sense of 
zathetic interest to the student of literature and 
znat is how this volume impresses itself on this 
reviewer. It isan unfortunate attempt at writ- 
iag Singlish songs in Indian tunes, an attempt in 
which considerable effort and earnestness are 
evident on the part of the author, but with the 
ronsequence inevitable in the 
FAIRE. There is hardly any poetic success, 
much less is there the music of lyric song and 
the defect is not due merely to the task of try- 
ing to confine English words in Indian tunes. 
“here is need for further education in the idiom, 
“he grammar and even the, vocabulary itself 
of the English language, and the pages will fill 
cne with distress. Here are the opening lines of 
she book in the Explanation : 


Dumb dares to speak, climbs cripple mountain, 
By whose grace Him I bow, Joy, supreme 

certain, 

And here is a specimen of the songs themselves : 


Oho, thou my blunt soul, 

Stung that way beloved, sad ? 
Heeded to her thou has not, ` 
Deceived has dear, charmed and mad. 


The concluding exclamation is ours and that 
is an effective comment on the whole book. 
Theré-are curious illustrations in the book con- 
taining an incongruous mixture of Eastern and 
Western ideas, executed without any ability and 
they make the “Confusion worse confounded”. 


Tree Lovie: S. M. Michael ( Published by the 
Author, Madras, Re. 1). 

This is a volume of twenty Sonnets dedicated 
to love, containing delicate poetic feeling and 
pure inspiration. The author has caught some 
of the essential features of the Sonnet-form, 


circumstances, , 
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thongh the lines occasionally deteriorate into 
conversational diffuseness aud prosaic utterance 
asin “I think and think, decide, then hesitate”. 
He has, however, the essential inspiration of the 
love-poet. 


All that is good and beautiful and bright, 
All loveliness, all joyousness and light, 

In one, have made my love a, peerless sight, , 
A wonder and a vision of delight. 


It does not matter much if, the last line is 
somewhat reminiscent of part.of a well-known 
line of Browning’s and of another well-known 
line of Wordsworth’s——the , feeling necessary 
for a foundation is there and it should not be 
diffenlt in course of time to build a good 
structure on it. We congratulate the author on 
his production. 


Lays or Goa ann Lyrics or a Goan : By Joseph. 
Fartado ( Fartado and Sons, Bambay. Rs. 2.) > 
. It is not surprising that with its fagcinating 
traditions, Goa should continue to be a centre of 
poetic inspiration. Here we have a real'child of 
Goa, prond of his environment and giving 
expression to his joy in interesting and readable 
verse, sometimes rising to high excellence as in 
his tribute to Camoens inseparably associated 
with Goa and Portuguese India as he is with 
the greatest masterpiece of the. Portuguese 
language, the Tmsiad. 


Then with a voice unheard for ages sung 

To a magic harp the glories of his race, - 

And dropped down weary, hungry, yet no rest 
Nor bread he found, though crowds enwrapt 
had hung 
Upon his song, till Death came as a grace 
And took him straight to regions of the blest. 


Mr. Fartado ‘has occasion to write of Roman 
Catholic mysteries and legends of which Goa is 


-so full and be does cast his eyes sometimes 


across the seas to Portugal in view of its 
affinities with the immediate surroundings of his 
life, but he is essentially Indianin spirit and it is 
to the life and civilisation of the great country 
of his: birth that he often turns. for effective 
inspiration. Alfred Austin, the much-neglected 
English Laureate who succeeded Tennyson, writ- 
ing in praise of England asked : “Where was the 
woman ever found to match an English maid ?” 
Mr. Fartado is equally proud of the sisters of 
his own land and it is significant of his 


a 


catholicity that he should burst out in the ` 


following praise of Brahmin girls : 

T’ve seen the Hast, I’ve seen the West, 
And truth it bids me this declare, 

Of all the girls the Brahmin girls 
Ave fairest of the fair, 

Upon their nose the ring of pearls 
And jasmine in their hair ! 


REVIEWS AND NOVICES OF BOOKS 


Opinions may differ on the’ aesthetic na- 
ture of ‘rings of pearls’ on the nose, but Mr. 
Fartado is full of appreciation of things Incian. 
He has also a fine sense of humour which udds 
additional interest to his poems. 


l P. SESHADRI. 
Tus ManasHarata: By V. Venkatachelam 
Iyer, High. Court Vakil, Nellore. V. Ramaswami 
Sastrulu § Sons, 292, Esplanade, Madras. Pp. 
415+ XY. ; 
Internal evidence has already established 
that the Mahabharata in its present form is not 
a genuine ‘one, ‘being full:of spurious matters. 
The present volume is, as the author hinself 


styles, “Notes of a Study of the Preliminary’ 


Chapters of the Mahabharata: being an attempt 
to separate genuine from spurious matter.” He 
has analysed here some stories of the Mahabherata 
and shown thereby clearly how the things there- 
in are contradictory and inconsistent, and are 
interpolated, and how they. can be detectel by 
carefulestudy. We have read it with much iater- 
est. Those who want to make a ‘critical ssudy 
a the Mahabharata should not be withouta sopy 
of it. : 


ode , 
VIDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 
HINDI. 
hopin ee 


 Rasuretyanpouan ayk “Vatpie Diagma: By 
Matita Ramehundra Shastri und to be had cf the 
Vaidic Pustukalaya Mohanlal Road Lahore. Crown 
Seo, Pp. 88. Price as. 6. 


. By means of quotations mainly from the 


Vedas it has been shown. that the ‘present-day . 


agitation has the sanction of the Arya religion 


too. Passages from. Tulsikrit Ramayan have also 
been laid under contribution and qroted 
at’ several places., The book is a tuesis 


_ Interspersed with apposite quotations, but that 
does not mar the value of the publication, as a 
somewhat original booklet. As an example of 
the former the following quotation from Manu 


may be mentioned :- aani aai araga: Wer 


afrasa. This, occurs in the dissertation on the 
cow protection movement. Similarly.from the 
Yajurveda ga gerarayfefa’ aaa ay “eat: 
Similar observations have been made on the cues- 
tions of temperance, untouchability, and similar 
other subjects. We commend the book to public 
attention, as it may be’ considered a buoz on 
‘moral culture too. No oné of any rank or society 
‘will lose anything’ by its pertsal, while or the 
_ other hand thuch useful information or old matter 
from a new- standpoint can be found m it 
even by a passing ‘reader. The paper used is 
rather thin at some places and bence the priating 


to the laws of Karma. 


‘of botl the East and the West. 
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has been blurred. In other respects the get up is 
not bad. 


+ i 

Hamart Santon kt Guuami-xe Karan: By Sree 
Sutyadeve aid published by the Lavania Publish- 
ing House, Bagh Masaffarchan, Agra. Crown 
8ro. Pp. 36. Price as. 2. yi 

It is a pleasure that the author has. again 
taken up his pen and commenced his Karmayoga 
Series, of which’ the publication under review 
is the first one. His essay ie highly instructive 
and he has traced in a very interesting manner 
the suecessive elements which have brought 
about the downfall .of the.zountry. Jt is right 
when he says that the tyrannical attitude of the 
Hindus towards Buddhism after the days of 
Shankaracharya has produced its effect according 
A case for the restoration 
of the Budh ‘Gaya temple to the Buddhists 
has also been made out.’ The book ought to be 
widely read. |. 


M, 8. 


Avatata Ranasya: Translated by Santipriya 
Atmaremjt. Published by Jayadev Bros., Baroda, 
Pp. 118. Price as. 12. 1922. > i 

` This work belongs to the Sayaji Sahityamala 
and is the translation of a 'Cujrati work by J. P. 
Joshipara, who again collected his materials from 
an Bnglish work. An attempt bas been made to 
present è comparative sketch of the mythology 
The very name 
of the work is anisleading, because by the word 


‘tavatare’ we mean the innumerable’ incarnations 


of Vishnu--who is identified with the sun— 
though only ten are touched upon here. The 
work is.interesting and the introduction by the 
translator is illuminating. A 


SAMUDRAGUPTA : ‘Translated by Professor Ravi- 
sankar Ambaram Chhaya, B. A., LL. B. Published 


.by Jayadet Bros, Baroda. Pp. 86., Price as. 10. 


1922. 


This is’ another publication in the + above 
mentioned series, and contains the all but too 
short description of the times of the Gupta 
emperar, besides, a detailed historical perspective. 
The several. appendices whizh are reproductions 
and illustrations of inscriptions, coins, pillar, 
etc., are aseful in forming ax idea of the times 
described. - $ { > 


e 


Samava-parsana: By Thakur Kalyan Singh 


-Sekhawat, B.A. Published by the Hindi Grantha 


Bhandar, Benares city. © Pp. 180. Price Re. 1-2, 


- 1921. 


The author, who is the first graduate among 
the ‘tajimi sardars’ of Jeypoor, has written. this 


‘thoughtful treatise on the lines of an English 


work “How tu Live on 24 Hours a Day’. . The 
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attempt is praiseworthy and the style befits the 
subject-matter. ‘ 

The Vijnan Parisat of Allahabad issues a 
series of simple‘and popular treatises on’ various 
subjects of scientific interest. The usefulness of 
such an attempt cannot be overestimated. The 
following booklets are written in a very simple 
style :— 


Hanare Sanixkt Katia: By Dr. Bo K. Mitra, 
L. M. S.. Medical Missionary y. Deals with pirynidlog Y. 
Pp. 20: 


` JWAR Ma Susnuswa 
the same. Pp. 88 

Puasa Kr one By Sankar Rao Joshi. 

` This “interesting book. running to a decent 
gize of 80 pages ‘deals with the ‘pests of plants, 


and gives several illustrations. This is bound to 
be useful to acriculturists. 


ALt: Pp. 60. 

"This booklet gives useful information regard- 
ing the cultivatioń of potato. 

Ermua = Kasrua: By Ph 
Pachauli, Pp. 27. 

. This publication is iaid from an English 
treatise—‘“Artificial Wood” in the series of “Use- 
ful Arts and Handicrafts”. 

Manusuva Ka ‘Anara : 
Pp. 144, 

-This work deals with various matters in con- 
nection. with human food- stuffs. 


AUR Cikita. By 


By Pt. Gangasankar Pachauli. 
Gangasunkar 
ae Gopinath Gupta. 


Samad DARSAN : i Conypiled by y Ramrakh Singh 


Sahayal. Published by: the, ‘Chand” Office, Alláha- | 


bad. Pp. 194, ‘Price Re. 1-4. 1922. 


The compiler of the work i is to be cong Tatu- 
lated on furthering the' cause’ of women by 
seleeting several writings in the form of stories, 
and by writing some instructive articles dealing 
with the many aspects of the ills which the 
womanhood of this country suffers through the 
social | iniquity. The. facts and figures giving 
comparative tables of eastern and western coun- 
. tries are quite welcome, and will bring. the 
matter home . to ‘those who care 1 study | the 
problems: ; 


_ Bata Barpyavya MIMANSA : y Muralidhar 
Kakkad, B.A., LL.B. 1921. To be had of the 
Samaj Sudhar ak Pustakayala, Allahabad. 


"More than one-fifth of the total of about one 
hundred millión of India’s women are widows, 
and the number of mere girls is considerable: 
The cause of these oirl-widows is sympathetically 
taken up by the author, who. proposes measures 
either to check early marriage or to enforce 


remarriage. 
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Gurami ss Uppnara : Compiled by Mulehand 
Agrawal, B.A. Published by the “Viswametra” 
Office, Calgutta. Pp. 207. Price Re. 1. 1922. 

Some of -the thoughts of Tolstoy on the 
Society, economics, and politics of the present- 
day, world are collected in this work. How the 
slavery of our times is eating into the hearts of 
the poor and ignorant and how the unarmed 
can fight with the armed ‘forces'of Mammon 
and Power are delineated in this work: in- a 
lucid style. 


RAMESH BASU. 
SANSKRIT—ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTION TO tHe BHAGAVADGITA : By Dewan 


Bahadur V. K.. Ramanujacharya, B. A., President 


of the District Board, Tanjore, formerly Member 
of the , Madras , Legislative „Council. Theosophical , 
Publishing, House, Madras, London, Chicago. 
Pp. 257. ; i 

This neatly printed volume contains the 
original Gita leaving out the introduct®ry part 
in the ‘beginning and'last-few' verses in the end. . 
It is translated into English in simple language 
following Sri Ramanuja and his great follower 
Vedantadesika. The special importance of the 
book is that it supplies for the first time an 
English translation of the Bhagavadgita accord- 
ing to the school of Ramanuja. The Introduction 
covering 53 pages is a well-written one. Herein 
beginning with the Upanishadic doctrine that 
Atman can be realized (drastavya) by hearing ' 
(sravana), thinking (manana), and meditation 
(nididhy@sana), the “author has lucidly explained - 
the truth of the Gita ‘of which he has been a 
student for over twenty years. He loves ‘it and‘ 
its Teacher: He has also great regard for the 


‘commentator, Sri Ramanuja, but he could: not 
blindly always follow him or his disciple, Sri 


Vedantadesika, in explaining the The 


text. 
notes are brief, yet quite explicit. . 


` VIDHUSH EKHARA - BHATTACHRYA, 
TAMIL, 


SKANDA Sastr Pusnications, Three parts: 
By N. 8. Ramachandra Iyer, BAL. Nkanda 
Vilas, 17, Vellala Street, -Vepery, Madras. ` Pp. 
0. Price 10 annas. 


. The author of these booklets is himself a 
bhakta of Skanda and his songs of prayer are so 
simple, as even a man of ordinany ,knowledge 
may profit by a reading of them. Sanskrit 
Mantras that are uttered at the time of Archana 
are all found translated into Tamil in the first 
part. Some of these songs, committed to me- 
mory and repeated every morning and evening, 
may prove a source of relief to many an anxious 
bhakta of Skanda. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


- Coxurgss DIARY FOR THR YEAR 1923 : 
Congress Publicity Bureau, Sowcarpet, 
Price 8 annas. 


Bu the 


Madras. 


This is one of the very useful publications of 
the Congress Bureau. This contains, besides 
leaving a page, to a day, many items of, useful 
information concerning our country and the Son- 


gress. There is also the inevitable Panchangam. 


PaypitHa Mancar Nenau: By Krishnaswamy 
Sarma. Published by the Congress Publicity 
Bureau, Sowcarpet, Madras. Pp. 22. Price 2 annas. 

The booklet gives a very concise account of 
the life of the Great Pandit Matilal who presided 
over the Amritsar Congress. It is written in 
an extremely simple and elegant style. 


Tousroy, A Russiax SAGE AND Manarma 
Ganpi’s Guru: Krishnaswamy Sarma. Pub- 
lished, by the Congress Publicity Bureau, Suiwcu pet, 
Madras. Pp. 27. Prive 4 annas. 

This booklet also is written in the usual ctyle 
t of the author. The author has freely in this 

work indented parallel passages from Tamil 
literature and Tamil proverbs and has thus en- 
hanced very much the value of the life that 
labéured for the poor and lived as one of then. 


MADHAVAN 
MARATHI. 
ọ 


MANAsOPACHAR or the science and methol of 
mental healing: By Dr. G. B. Ganpule, Graduate of 
the New York Institute of Sctence’ $c., assisted by 
Prof. N.S. Phadke, M. A. Publisher : Dv. Gan sule. 
Payes 580+40. Price Rs. 4. To be had of_ the 

4 Publisher at House No. 665 Shukruwar eth, 
Poona City. 

There is no end of ‘pathies” in the Western 

medical science. Yet new systems and wars of 


healing are coming for the relief of himan 
suffering. Mental healing is not an unkrown 
thing in India or for the matter of that in 


Asiatic countries like China and Palestine. 
Jesus of Nazareth, Wi-lung-ki of China aud a 
host of Yogis and saints like Swami Ramdas and 
Duyaneshwar are said to have worked miracles 
in the past. They were considered incredible 
and eve, poohpoohed by Western men of science, 
Better days, however, were in store for them and 
what were once derided as mere make-beliefs are 
now’ acknowledged as scientitic truths. Dr. 
Ganpule has, therefore, rendered a signal service 
to Marathi literature by producing a boos on 
mental healing, which -explains thoroughly and 
exhaustively, the guiding principles of the treat- 
ment of several diseases by the application cf the 
rules of Psychology. They may be briefly szated 
as follows :—very living being is controlled by 
two sorts of nervous systéms, viz. sympathetic 


` 
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and cerebro-spinal. These may be regarded as 
the elongation of the Subjective and Objective 
mind, the former being the master and the latter 
as its agent with limited powers,—this simile 
holding good in all details. When this pampered 
agent brings in all sorts of mischiefs—diseases— 
functional disturbances of the different systems—- 
digestive, circulatory &c¢.,—the master has to se 
coaxed tc interfere with a firm hand. This coax- 
ing—bringing the .sympathetic system under 
volition by persistent, conciliatory suggestions to 
the same and creating a congenial atmosphere, 
forms the art of mental therapy. 

This is the gist of the whole work, and the 
author has done his: part] so well that there is 
hardly any flaw allowed to remain in his treat- 
ment of the subject. There is, however, too much 
of repetition which has unnecessarily swelled the 
volume and price of the book. The chief merits 
of the work are its simple language, attractive 
style, How of harmonious thoughts. popular illus- 
trations, and a plain admission as to the limits 
of this therapy, which, taker. as a whole, com- 
mands admiration. 

This is the only work of its kind in Marathi 
literature, written by one, who combines in him- 
self.the knowledge of the theory of science, as 
well as the art in its practical applications and 
has demonstrated their virtue to the conviction 
of well-known persons like the late Lok. Tilak, 
Rao Baladur Agashe, Pref. G. S. Apte and 
others. Yet the work may nov pass without 
mild criticism, The authors conception about 
the varieties of mind is debatable. They are very 
likely different phases of the same mind. The 
author being a staunch advocate of nature cure, 
the indiserimiate use of Enema is not accep- 
table. Jf it is ‘considered as a help to nature, 
there is no reason why as a routine measure 
other approachable orgaus should not be cleansed, 
veststomach, bladder, &e. ; 

The whole work is a mere vernacular compen- 
dium of English and American books on the 
subject. This fact appeals strongest when one 
finds tu lis great disappuintu ent nnd vegret that 
the author has almost ignored the Indian cult of 
Yoga aud has uot made the least effort to collect 
informat:on about the Yogic method of healing, 
while he hus devoted a whole chapter to Mes- 
merism, Hypnotism, Christian Science, &c. The 
dietaries as given in the book ure merely copied 
out from English books and she unnecessary in- 
clusion of beef-juice and pork in chem will’ very 
likely be shocking to Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike. The appendage of about 50 pages of self- 
advertisement in the form of tessimonials could 
have been more profitably utilized in giving 
statistics of cases, yielding Loth favourable and 
unfavourable results, treated in the authors 
Psycho-Medical Hall, and a detailed index. Only 
one example from the present jucex of 4 pages 





H> 


(appended to a book of 400 pages) will suftice to 
show how it has been prepared in a haphazard 
manuer. The index shows a reference to’ the 
name of the late Lok. Tilak on p. 11. One is 
likely’ to expect therefrom either Lokmanya’s 
views on some subject or something like it. “But 
nothing of the ‘sort. Mr. Tilak’s name .comes 
there by mere' chance in the course of an illus- 
tration ! a , va 
The author assures the public to bring ' out a 
companion volume dealing with the abstract part 
of Psychology and it is hoped that the above 
suggestions and a few other details will’ then 
veceive due attention and consideration at the 
hand of the author, i 


Rapua-Måpuav Vikas Onameu—or un ela- 
borate Sanskrit poem describing the sports of Radha 
and Krishna, with an introduction by Mr. Ve K. 
Rajwade. Publisher—Chitrashale Press, Poona. 
Pages 290. Price Rs. 8. Hla i 

The name of the poem does not give any true 
idea of its subject. Its first five cantos no, doubt, 
give, efter the fashion of some classical Sanskrit 
poets, fascinating and fanciful descriptions of 
Nature and the amorous frivolities of Radha and 
Madhav, but beginning from the 6th canto these 
two names are not even talked of and readers are 
at once transported to the Durbar of Raja 
Shahaji, father of Shiwaji the Great, Mr. 
Rajwade who secured the original MS. in a 
heap of rags in a village and has subsequently 
published the same in the form of this 
book, has drawn’. several interesting infer- 
ences from the contents of the poem. According 
to Mr. Rujwade the poem was ‘composed in A. D. 
1658 by one Jayaram who was Shahaji’s protege, 
and who was not only conversant with almost all 
principal vernaculars of India, but actually ‘com- 
posed verses in many of them, including Tamil 
and Telugu. If he did not compose verses in 
Bengali or Sindhi, that cannot’ be said to be the 
fault of those vernaculars. But Mr. Rajwade 
thinks otherwise and asserts that Bengali and 
Sindhi were ignored by him as they were not 
yet ripe and fully developed so as to be handled 
by a learned poet like Jayaram, Poor Mr. Rajwade 
did not know that renowned Bengali poets like 
Kritttbas, Chandidas, Shrikar Nandi and others 
had made their mark in Bengali literature’ before 
Shakaji was even heard of in the Deccan. Jaya- 
ram anil several other poets recited their metri- 
eal compositions in the presence of Shahaji and 
were rewarded by him with rich presents. ‘This 
practice long known to history does not connote 
any knowledge of Sanskrit, Prakrié or Brij 
dialects on the part of the royal personages 
before whom they were recited. But Mr. 
Rajwade makes it a main plank of his 
proposition that Shahaji was fully conversant 
with Sanskrit, Prakrit, &., and must have left his 
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knowledge as a legacy to his illustrious -son who - 
is unjustifiably described ‘by’ English historians 
as unlettered. Such hastily drawn and un- 
warranted inferences apart, Mr. . Rajwade’s 
voluminous. introduction of 200 pages has done 
full justice to the subject. of determining the 
place of Shahaji with reference to the estáblish- 
ment ‘of the’ Mahratta Empire. Mr. Rajwade | 
has succeeded in showing that the seed of that 
Empire was really sown by Shahaji, which sub- 
sequently germinated and developed into a 
vigorous growth later on. This portion of the, 
introducion is well worthy of the great scholar 
of Mahratta history that Mr: Rajwade is known 
to be.’ His raids into other regions of history 
aud bis attempt to trace the origin and 
growth of certain castes might well be taken 
to be mere, intelligent conjectures though they 
are so worded as to look like positive assertions. 
The book is nicely got up and forms a valuable 
addition to Mahrathi historical literature. 


Suasteiya SHIKSHANACHA Oxana or the A BC 4 
of the education in Science: By Prof. L."Q. Sathe 
M. A. of the Mayo College, ‘Ajmer. Price as. 8. 
To be had of —Messrs. Parchure, Puranik 8 Co. 
Bombay. , no , j 

There is dearth of vernacular books in science. 
The supply will in due course follow the demand, 
which has to be created by po ularizing the 
subject in the student world and this cannot be 
better done than by writing such. books as the 
one under notice. , The value of the theoretical 
knowledge of science is almost nil if it is not - 
accompanied by its practical utility., Hence the 
value of such a book which lays a firm foun- 
dation of .scientific knowledge in, the minds of, 
youngsters, and inspires them. with the desire of 
making observations and experiments. Only 
familiar illustrations are used, and such apparatus 
is brought into requisition as is not costly or can 
be manufactured by the pupil himself without 
much effort or skill. ‘he book is ‘calculated to 
give a good grounding of the subject and will 
make a highly useful text book in the higher 


. standards of primary and secondary schools in the 


Marathi-speaking disiricts of the Bombay . 
Presidency and C. P. 


Ve a APIS 
i GUJARATI. i 
We lave received a quarterly called “aaa”. 
We do not review periodicals., We have received 
also two leaflets, called “afad and Fate, aia, 
with their translations into Gujarati. 
A-SAHAKAR ( WEWENT ) : Published: by Indulal 


‘Kanuyalal Yajnik, of the Yugadharma Kérydluys, 
Ahmedabad. Printed'at the Vasanta Printiny Press, 


: REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS . 


Ahmedabad, Thick Card-board. Pp, 815. Price ‘Rs. 
2-8-0, (1923). 

` Non- -co-operation”, » that is ‘the title of this 
book, is .a collection of the speeches and 


writings of Mahatma Gandhi, dating: from June ' 


1920 till he was free to speak and write. It is 
a pretty large collection and. apart from serving 
its primary purpose ` of preserving’ his handi- 
work in à permanent form and’ presenting as a 
connected whole ‘his’ political ideal ‘and creed, ‘it 
serves to’ ‘show, from ‘a literary‘ point of view, 
the style of writing Gujarati prose, which he 
‘has made his- own ::.terse; direct, unsparing, 
homely, such as would appeal to the unedurated 
masses .( who were his first objective ), it has 
the flavour of intimacy, t.e., of one soul speaking 
iò another: Its\simplicity is its predominating 
feature, and though ragged in places, and very 
rarely ‘classical, it has its own grandeur. He has 
found imitators i in style as in his other activ ities, 
but Brummagem is Brummagem, it can never 
-take th® place of the genuine article. 


Asta Now Kananx ( afgarq’ sa'a ma AANA 
aay): By Amvratlal’ Dalpatbhat Sheth. Printed 
at the Saurashtra: Printing Press, Ranpur, Kathia- 
wad, Paper cover. Pp. 104. With poi es, Price 
Rs. 0-8-0, (1928). 


The tragedy enacted in Korea i Japan, is-by 
now well known. The history of that unfortu- 
_nate country, which the author calls the Stigma 
of Asia, is feelingly told and any apathy or rab- 
sence of interest that an Indian may feel in the 
story and fate of a distant land, is so skilfully 


met that one; does not. like to leave off this little , : 
i know this much at least. ) ‘and shows how 


book without reading it-from cover tó cover. 


Hripaya Ranakar ( gaT THT J: 
nik R. Mehta, B.A. Printed at the Sundar Vilas 
Printing Press, Rajkot. Thin paper cover. Pp. 22, 
Price Es. 0-4-0 (undated). . 


A few sad songs by ‘the author, in‘memory of | 


a friend, feelingly | written. 


PUNARIANMA (Fast aH We waa aq faqa. ): 


'-By Kanayalal Fakirbhai Mehta, Broach. Printed 
‘at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
No cover: Pp. 24. Unpriced. (1922). 


This is a translation of a Bengali farce by 
D. L.: Roy in which a miser is: brought’ to his 
-senses by: the combined efforts of his wife,‘ sons 
and relatives. It will appeal more, looking: to the 
way in: which it is. translated, to the public, if 
. staged.’ In reading, much of the effect, that the 
translator has sought to bring about, is lost. 
. Mana Sansak ( afar dart.) : By. Dr. (Miss) 
Rakhmabat ( M. D.) and Mrs. Manekhat K. 
Kavi, Rajtkot. Printed at the Dhragandhra State 
Printing Press, Paper cover, Ga 96:;, Price 9-0-0. 
( 1928 ). 
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Seyeral papers read now and then by Dr. 


Rakhmabai and . Mrs. Manekbai on the 
defects of the Hindu family system so far 
as women: are concerned and their remedy 


together. with advice for the. exalted rank 
that should be given.to the fair sex in our 
society, are now presented in book form by the 
joint authoresses. 


Rayan (taa): By ‘Jugalram Chemanlal Dare 


Vinaya Mandir, Sabarmati. 
Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Paper cover. Pp. 123 +18. Price Rs. 0-8-0. 
(19283). : 


“Rayan” ‘is a luscious ‘sweet little fruit 


hinabi: in Gujarat’ in the hot season. As 


a collection of -songs, ancient and modern, 
intended for little girls and to serve as _a conti- 
nuation: book for a “predecessor called aT, this” 
little volume is sure to win the heart of every 


child, sa aptly has each song been selected. 


Pran -Pravisntaa ( wywufas,): Printed by 
the Nar jivan Printing Pres, is, Ahmedabad. Paper 
Pp. 112. Price Rs. 0-6-0. (1923). 

These are some of the outstanding speeches 
of Mahetma Gandhi. 

Hisp Kum PAYMAL Traven ( fe at yama 
ay): By Narhari Dwarka Das Parekh. Printed 
Paper cover. Pp. 158. Prive 


cover, 


at the cbove press. 
Rs. 0-8-0. ( 1928 J 


This is a continuation of Mea, at aasi 


India declined in prosperity. 
É YIRA ata): 


Tunaxarmak Nonna By 
> Bapubhai Jadavrat Vaisnar, B. A. ( 1920 ). 
The book is nearly’ three years old. We 


generally, as a rule, notice current literature It 


is a note comparing the literary value of Marathi, 
Gujarati.and Hindi and as such is interesting. 


Korea x1 Lavar (Afa as): By 
Nandlal Manilal Shah: Printed at the Vasant Prin- 


ting Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover, Pp. 51. Price 
Rs. 0-3-9. (1923). 


We noticed only very ae a small book 
on the very ‘Subject—Korea’s: ‘fight against 
Japan issued from Ranpur. This book also fol- 
lows the same source as the other one. It is 
good in its way, but not 30 impressive, as the 
first one. We doubt. if there is room in litera- 
ture for two such books, 


Swaonsnt No Gurro (a3 a a): Publ: “shed 


by the Narjevan Publishing ‘Office at Ahmedvbad, 


Paper Cover. Pp. 67. Price Re. 0-4- 6. ( 1923 °. 
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The title page makes out the subject of the 
bcok to be the Swarup or true form of the fight 
against ( te. picketing of ) foreign cloth shops. 
It is a collection of newspaper articles bearing 
or shis much discussed weapon of offence, and has 
a preface by Mr. Abbas Tyabji, the aged leader 
of the movement in Gujarat. 


Prawan SHASTRA PRAvesnrKa ( aaa wet 
ma ar ): By Ram Narayan Vishwanath Pathak. 


Thick card board cover. Printed at the Vasant 
Printing Press; Ahmedabad. Pp. 352.. Price 
Rs, 2-0-0. (1923). 

As its name implies, it isa manual of Logic, 
meant for those who want to get acquainted 
with the principles’ of that subject. It is the 
first fruit of the National School established 
ag she result of the present political propaganda. 
Tua subject is being taught in that seminary 
br the author in Gujarati, and in order to be 
accurate in his exposition of a subject, where 
accuracy is the very soul thereof, he was led 
ta write out his lectures. It is these lectures 
which are now cast into book forms, . European 
and Indian sources have been ransacked’ and 
utilized in producing a book which shows every 
sizn of assiduity and erudition, 
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Hixp Nex Raya Baypiaran ( fee a" qra 
qaqa): By Prof. Harilal Madhavji Bhatt, 
B. A. Printed at the Lakshmi Electric Printing 
Press, Baroda. Cloth bound. Pp. 866. Price 
Rs. 2-0-0. (1923). ` ; 

This is the second edition of a book on the 
administration and governance of India which 
we had welcomed when it first appeared: It 
has still further increased its value and useful- 
ness by embodying in it the latest changes and 
phases thereof. 


Nava Vanuarnt Caa aÑ ): By Nagardas I. 
Patel. Printed at the Anarvi Printing. Press, Surat. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 272. Price Rs. 2-8-0. (1923). 

In a covering letter the’ author calls his 
book “a publication regarding Gujarati poetical 
ornaments.” He means, it is a book dealing 
with “tieures of speech” in Gujarati. It is the 
attempt of a plodding amateur, who has taken 
the trouble of tapping such sources as the difi- 
cult works of authors like Kuvalayanand, and 
Appaya .Dikshit to furnish. materials for his 
collections. He has also-often gone to Gujarati 
authors of good repute to illustrate the figures 
and that is its redeeming: features. 
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STUDIES IN THE SCULPTURE OF BENGAL 


IT 


DELIVERANCE FROM BONDAGE. 


HE national awakening in mediaeval 
~ Bengal. was an all-round achievement 
secured by the establishment of Law 
and Order in place of the forces of disorder 
and chaos. It was a triumph which replaced 
evil by good. It proceeded primarily froma 
firm determination of the national mind, and 
gradually manifested itself in action by 
formulating the Ideals of life. The history 
ož this change has yet to be adequately 
written, 

The different territories of Bengal were 
found in the seventh century by the Chinese 
pilgrims in a state of segregation,—without 
a king, or any universal constitution,—the 
only common feature being visible in the 
inherent peace-loving character of the people 
noted for their respect for learning. The 


land was one of plenty, but everywhere 
there were signs of stagnation. The religious 
edifices, once the -ornament and pride- of 
villages and cities, were fast falling, into 
decay, resorted to only by a decreasing num- 
ber of devotees, devoid of real enthusiasm for 
their faith. ae 
The country appears to have gradually 
fallen into a state of dependency of the king- 
dom of Bhaskaravarma of Kamarupa (Assam) 
who was issuing his Royal grants from his 
victorious camp of Karnasuvarna in Sumbha 
(once the independent capital of Sasànka, 
the Lord of Gauda ) ; and Bhaskaravarma, in 
his turn, appears to have been shining in a 
borrowed light, as an allied feudatory of 
Harshavardhana of Kanouj. The death of 
of this monarch, the last of the race of adven- 
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o endeavored to emulate the prewess 

and splendour of the Imperial Guptas cf im- 

mortal memory, was followed by a century of 

= scramble for empire in all Northern India, 
from the west to the east, during whick the 
condition of Bengal ultimately degenerated 
into one of utter despair. Anarchy reigned 
supreme, exposing the fertile plains of the 

_ lower Ganges to the ravages of numerous 
adventurers, or fostering internal quarrels of 
local chieftains, which established in the end 
a sort of reign of terror, described in Sams- 
krita by the epithet Matsya-nyaya, indicating 
tke condition of fishes, under which the 
strong devours the weak. Tàrànàtha zives 
a graphic description of the situation 

jas 

. “In Odivisa, in Bengal, and the other five 
provinces of the east, each Kshatriya, Brah- 
manaeand merchant constituted himself a 
king of his surroundings, but there was no 
kor ruling the country.” “The wife of one 
of the late kings by night assassinated every 
one of those who had been chosen to be 
kings, but after a certain number of yəars, 
Gopàla, who had been elected for a time, deli- 
vered himself from her, and was made king 
for life. He began to reign in Bengal, but 
afterwards reduced Magadha also under his 
power. He built the Nalandra temple. not 
far from Otantapur, and reigned forty-five 
years.” * 

i This tradition, now forgotten in Bengal, 
but preserved in Tibet, and recorded by her 
historian of a later age, received unexpected 
confirmation by the discovery of a Royal 
grant of Dharmapaladeva, the son and succes- 
sor of the first elected king of Bengal.t It 
not only disclosed the fact of the elec- 
tion by all classes of the prakriti, but 
also its purpose,—the removal of the state of 
the matsya-nyiya. The true significance of 
this election may be adequately realised by 
a reference to the Indian books on Polity, in 

_which*the word prakriti is defined to include 


-o * Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 365-366 


_ t Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 243 and 
Ganda-lekhamala, pp. 9-28. Thus = k 


aqaa nafaa ar: at arfea: 

wine afa fadinfeei = s1afeaqa a: | 
— qagfaad gaa ais aay 
faaan era carat afam faar 
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almost every class of interest of the peo 
and tħe State. ; 
The effect was a miracle,—as surpri 
as it was far-reaching. A nation was qu 
ly built up, and it carried its banner of vic- 
tory far and wide. With the establishment — 
of Law and Order, peace returned to the land, 
prosperity smiled upon the people, and art 
found an impetus in the rebuilding of palaces 
and shrines, devastated by the chronic anare 
of the preceding age. Several dedicate 
inscriptions have now been discovered bea 
ing eloquent testimony to the building 
activity of this age, in which old and dila 
dated public buildings and shrines came t 
repaired, and new ones built, to beautify 
land. The building of new cities and capitals — 
also contributed in no small measure to the — 
development of art. The patronage th 
extended to the artists was by no means co 
fined to Kings or Royal Courts ; humble pe 
sons, like sons of stone-cutters, built temple 
consecrated images, and excavated tanks, for — 
the benefit of the public* A very large — 
number of ruins and mounds still bear testi- 
mony to this activity of the past. : 
The firmness, with which evil was trod 
down and kept under control, found a gra- 
phic expression in the execution of images, — 
by which mythology endeavored to illustrate 
the moral triumph of good over evil. Brab- — 
manic or Buddhistic, the Sculpture of the — 
age insuitively came to adopt poses and ex- — 
pressions which reflected the spirit of the 
nation. Some critics have dimly discerned 
a special feature of the sculpture of Benga 
in its earth-bound inclination. his was 
an inevitable result,—peculiar in its nature, 
brought about by the peculiar circumstances 
of the situation. f re 
Human interest appealed with irresistible _ 
force to the imagination of Bengal in this 
age of national advancement. The hero 
naturally came to captivate the popular mind 
with a spirit of admiration, which soon learnt 
to adore him as the deliverer. The first King 


kpr- 


* A stone-inscription found by Cunningham 
(Mahabodhi plate XXVIII, 3) at Mahabodhi, 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, records 
the building of a temple, consecration of a siva- 
lingam, and excavation of a fathomless tank at 
a cost of three thousand Drammya-coins inthe 


twenty-sixth year of the reign of King Dharm — 
mapaladeva, by Kesava, sop of a stone-mason =| 
named U; jala.—Gauda-Lekhamala, pp. 29-32, 
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 Gopaledeva came in this way to be actually 
compared to the Bodhisattva Lokanatha in the 
inscriptions of most of the succeeding reigns. 
Tt was thus an easy step for the art of the 
“age to represent mythological accounts of 
hercie achievements of gods and goddesses 
in unequivocal human propensities, If this 
made them less celestial, it brought them 
| nearer to the human heart. Inspite of the 
~ eaaon eal obligation to retain the supernatur- 
i al forms prescribed by the scriptures, the 
art of Bengal infused into every limb, every 
acen, every tendency, an unconcealed incli- 
-natior towards the adoption of the human 
stendard. This is clearly visible in the 
images of Varaha, Tripurantaka, Mahisha- 
- mardini, and the like. 

Fizure 1 represents the image of a Varaha 
avatara (Boar-incarnation) of Visnu, discover- 
ed in Varendra. Mythology ascribes to Visnu 
the adoption of the form of a ferocious boar, 
` whenhe had to dig down to Pātāla, the region 
| of the Naga-king, to rescue the Earth-goddess 
f kidmapped and kept confined in bondage. It 
isa ssory of deliverance, after a successful 
| 
| 





struggle, in which the vanquished Naga King 
and Queen were eventually cornered to sue 
formercy. The sculptre retains the essential 
elements of this mythological story including 
a realistic Boar-form during the digging opera- 
tier, Sut in the subsequent stage, infuses even 
-into the uncouth boar-head the pose and look 
| of = buman hero in his hour of triumph. The 
| Eartl-goddess, young and handsome, being 
| reseusd from bondage, has been placed on 
| the left elbow of the deliverer, as required by 
| the canons ; but the elbow has been uplifted by 
| the artist to indicate the manoeuvre of keeping 
| the goddess beyond the reach of the Naga- 
| kimg,while the fight is still being continued 
_ with the feet. The disposition of the legs, the 
disdlay of the broad-shouldered chest, the 
| determination with which the weapons are 
| being wielded, all combine to illustrate a 
| successful combat in which the manliness 
| ofthe victor is manifested in every detail,— 
= evan in the deep breath, suggested by an 
inflation of the chest. The inevitable hedious- 
ness of superhuman form,—half man and half 
beest—wwas thus wonderfully counter-balanc- 
ed by a display of beauty, from the stand- 
pamt of view of artistic appropriateness, 
which preferred the spirit to a mere outward 
form. 
Figure 2 repyesents another find from Va- 
rend7a, the torso of a Boar-incarnation of Visnu. 
lat 
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Figure 1.—Varendra Varaha-Avarata. 


Although almost nothing remains of the ori- 
ginal statue, yet enough survives to show the 
main conception which guided the genius of 
the artist. The turn of the face apd the 
display ofa manly “athlete pose,” by the 
modelling of the trunk and the waist, bear 
ample testimony to the special features of the 
Sculpture of Bengal. 

This is a case of actual physical struggle 
and a physical triumph, as in the cases of Siva 
‘Tripurantaka, and Durga-Mahishamardini, in 
each of which the fact of the victory, oyersha- 
dows the fiction of the mythological story, so 
that the picture appeals to all, without any 
strain on the imagination, Hach is a case of 
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Figure 2.—Varendra Varaha-Avatara ( torso ). 


triumph, which none can fail to notice er to 
appreciate, as the directness of appeal is 
entirely human. For this the art of Bengal 
may justly be called “earth-bound”’, But it 
sought thereby not to lower, rather to raise 
the rath to the level of haaveww’ to elevate 
the human to the sphere of the divine, even 
as the Boar-incarnation of Visnu lifted up the 
Harth-goddess on his elbow from the bordage 
of the nether world of degradation. s 
The influence of this school of sculpture 
was by no means. confined entirely to Bengal ; 
it was exerted over all the neighbouring 
provinces of India, and extended ‘to many 
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Eastern Asia. Magadha 
was for long within the zone of this influ- 
ence; and some of the stone-images of the 
Varaha-avatara of Visnu, still visible n Maga- 
dha bear a significant family-likeness to the 
type de veloped i in Bengal. Figure 3 represents 
a varaha-incarnation-specimen from Magadha 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in which 
may be noticed all the characteristic traits 
of the Varendra specimen, The artist was free 
to chocse the right moment in the struggle 
for his purpose, and this accounts for the 
unimpcertant variations, chiefly connected with 


far off countries of 
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| Figure 4.—Gwalior Varaha-Avatara. 

the stage of the fight. In both cases, however, 
the main heme was one of deliverance ; and 
deliverance with a self-reliant exhibition of 
‘physical power constituted the keynote of the 
‘Bengal school of sculpture ; which was also 
the keynoze of the Magadhan specimen. 

| A comparison of this style with one visible 
at Udayagiri in Gwalior ( Figure 4 ) will 
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show ata glance the difference in the promi- 
nence given to the entreaties of the discom- 
feited Naga-king, and in the indifferent stand= 
ing pose assigned to the victor; with the 
Earth-goddess seated on his shoulder in an 
uncomfortable situation. ‘The hero has been 
exhibited here not so much by his action, as 
by a display of exaggerated flesh and propor- 
tions ; revealing a decided inclination to 
represent the myth rather than the spirit 
of the deliverance. The prosaic dullness of 
this performance stands out in a clear contrast 
with the poetic treatment which the mytho- 
logical legend received in the sculpture of 
Bengal. 

The text supplied by mythology received 
in this way a new interpretation, and this 
interpretation clothed the superhuman with 
a human pathos which naturally touched the 
heart of Man. The sculpture of Bengal was 
thus a creation, and not a translation df the 
mythological account into the conventional 
language of art, It indicated an advancement 
and not a decadence of art,—a creative force 
as opposed to imitative labour,—an achieve- 
ment which was essentially its own, brought 
about by circumstances which related peculi- 
arly to Bengal. 

Visnu was invoked ina royal grant of | 
the Pala-age, as the preserver of the seed of 
creation, for which he had to assume the Boar- 
incarnation, as if in a spirit of playfulness* 
This poetic interpretation was a corollary to the 
artistic one, both proceeding from the same 
conception of deliverance, if not actually 
suggested, yet evidently influenced by the 
deliverance of Bengal from the bondage of a 


_ reign of terror. 


A. K. MAITRA. 


* The Kamauli grant (in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. II), describes the image as the 
standard of measurement of the height of the 
skies, thus :— 
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PASTEUR CENTENARY CELEBRATION AT PARIS, 
47th DECEMBER, 1922 


Born at Jura (Eastern France), December 
27th, 1822. 
Died at Garches (near Paris), September 
28, 1895. 
mHE centenary of the birth of Pasteur was 
celebrated in many places in Franee 
and in almost all the important coua- 
ties of the world honoured by kings and 
eople alike, on the 27th Dec. 1922. At tke 
‘asteur Institute in Paris, representatives ef 
9 scientific societies of France assembled te- 
ether, on the day, under the presidency wf 
ae President of the Republic to pay ther 
omage to the great savant. In the evening 
f the same day, representatives of studenis 
f Europe and America met together at the 





Pasteur, 


Sorbonne (University ) under the guidance of 


the Minister of Public Instruction to celebrate 


the ceremcny, The enthusiasm of the seople 
was profound. The French Govermment, 
to honeur the great savant, has decided to 


celebrate the ceremony in an official marmmer in 


the month of May, 1923, at Strassbourg, where 
the eminent scientific men of the world have 
been invited to come and assist in the ceremony 
and a scientific congress and exh bition 
will be aeld there. The French Goverament 
will commemorate his memory by issuing 
international . postage stamps with the effigy 
of Pasteur. It is gratifying to note that the 
Indian medical profession united together 
in Calertta to honour the memory of Pasteur. 


Many people of our country know the 
name of Pasteur in connection with the treat- 
ment of dogbite. Though it was the last 
great discovery of the great man, his previous 
discoveries show the evolution of his genius. 
The following are some of the important 
researches of Pasteur :— 


1847 Studies on Molecular Dissymmetry. 


1857 i „ Fermentations. 

1862 me „ Disproving the theory of 
“Spontaneous Genera- 

’ tion,” 

1862 id „ Wine. 

1865 jé „ Silkworm Disease. 

1871 3 „ Beer. 

1877 ii „ Virulent Diseases. 

188C " „ Virus- Vaccine. 

1884 ” „ Prophylactic Treatment 


of Rabies (dogb te), 


How he began his life as a chemist, and 
how, while studying crystallography, he sus- 
pected the phenomena of fermentations; and 
how, while studying fermentations, he ima- 
gined the human organism to be a factary of 
ferments; and how, while studying the silk- 
worm disease then prevailing in France, 
he suspected the same processes to be ia play 
in human diseases ; and how, while studying 
microbes, he discovered the causes and “treat- 
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ment of many diseases and revolutionized the 
bacteriological and biochemical ideas in medi- 
cine, surgery, obstetrics, hygiene, agriculture 
and industry,—is a fascinating record of 
brilliant researches leading on to immense 
benefit to his country and to humanity. In 
fact, in asingle life, he traversed a range of 
subjects with which many of the scientific 
workers in different parts of the girs are 
still engaged, and they wonder, while they 
work, about the ingenuity of his original 
experiments, He may be called the founder 
ef the modern bacteriological science. 

What made him a great man? "Connie 
with a keen intellect, he had a philosophic 
imagination, an indomitable determination tc 
realise his ideas, and above all, the love of 
work for humanity. He often used to ope 
the words—‘work, work always”—work 
the country, work for humanity. 
for work did not abate even after hi 
of paralysis ( hemiplegia ) in 1869. 
to say : “When a man comes to you ill yor 
not ask “To which country do you belong is 
You say—You suffer, that is sufficient. I shall 
try to relieve your sufferings.” When he 
began to work, he began to think it 80 much 
that he began to be extremely uzmi 
about external affairs, and did not eo ‘till 
the success brought out its reward. As a 
scientific worker, he observed his facts ex- 
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tremely carefully and minutely, but whei 
once certain that he had found out the truth, 
he, usually timid and reserve, began to fight 
out his case before the scientific world with 
great tenacity and force, This formidable 
will or as the French call it “volonté”, was a 
marked characteristic of his nature, which is 
well-marked in the photograph. This strong 
will or determination was manifested in his 
actions of what he thought to be right. At 
the same time, he used to give a patient hear- 
ing to the workers in the laboratory or out- 
. He used to say: “Life is not worth 
ing if one cannot be useful to others,” 
nd this life he lived till the time of his death 
on the 28th Sept. in 1895. 


He was fortunate in having an ideal wife 
who sacrificed herself to the cause of her 
husband. She often worked late at nigh 
assisting her husband in writing outethe note 


of experiments, and used to actually guide 


Pasteur in all his actions when he used to 
forget the external affairs being deeply ab- 
sorbed in thinking about or doing his experi- 
ments. 

Pasteur’s life isa pride t. France and an 
inspiration for other countries which may 
aid to allevate the sufferings of humanity. 


Institut Pasteur, Paris 
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‘ate anao NEW PRINCIPLE 


R. A. Hyderi, the Finance Membe 
M Hyderabad State Executive Coi 
the originator of a new prir 

» namely Departmentalisation of Finances. 
the latest Budget of Hyderabad (19: 

an experiment towards realising the ] pract 


ciple, 
And 


bility of this principle. Sir John S Stre 

when ‘he was Finance Member ' 

Government of India, once observed that 
the different Provinces of British India often 
made large demands on the Government of 
India treasury, without considering the other 
liabilities which that treasury had to face. 


Mr. Hyderi’s tdea of Departmentalisation is 


Letween Provinces 
and departments in 


based on an analogy 
in British India 
State Government. In brief 

lisation means the fixing of grants for 
expenditure by different departments in a 
Governmant for a period of, say, 3 to 
4 years, in view of the estimated receipts 
of that Government ; the arrangement to 
be in the nature of a contract between the 
Government on the one hand and each of 
the Departments on the other ; the working 
of the contract to be based on rules whic 
lay down conditions, limitations, and safe 
guards, The whole scheme is laid out in 12 





DEPARTMENTALISATION—A NEW PRINCIPLE IN FINANCE 


rules shown in the Budget Note of Mr. 
Hyderi. . 

The established procedure in framing a 
Budget is first to estimate expenditure and 


then to find the required amount of money- 


to meet such expenditure from different 
sources available to Government. 


“The amount of the Revenue required by the 
State depends on the number of functions it 
undertakes to discharge for the benefit of the 
community.” (Bastable—“Public Finance”.) 


Said Mr. Gladstone : 


“The training.I received from Sir Robert Peel 
was that the right and sound principle was to esti- 
mate expenditure liberally, to estimate revenue 
carefully, to make each year pay its own 
expenses.” 

But Mr. Hyderi’s argument is : 

“The receipts and...... expenditure have come 
practicall} to balance each other and our expen- 
diture has now to be regulated with a strict 
reference to the income. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to make a forecast of our income and then 
to allocate it to the different departments for 
a certain number of years.” 


Coming from such a capable and expe- 
rienced financier as Mr. Hyderi, this new 
principle deserves careful study, clear under- 
standing, and considered criticism at the 
hands of all financiers and students of 
finance. And even though the principle 
has been evolved by him in connection with 
this duties in Hyderabad as Finance Member, 
yet it may profit others to consider its 
applicability to other parts of India -and other 
countries. 


The arguments in favour of this principle 
are weighty. Individual departments do 
not generally understand, appreciate, ot 
remember the conditions of other depart- 
ments, and not being in a position to compare 
-the relative urgency of demands from 
different quarters, they often insist on the 
grant of their-respéective proposals. This 
places the finance department of any Govern- 
ment in an awkward position, and in trying 
‘to meet each case as considerately as possible, 
it may sometimes lose the whole perspective 
and sanction grants disproportionate to the 
real needs of different departments ; it might 
even happen that the total expenditure 
goes higher than the amount that can 
.conveniently be collected by the State, 
having in view the conditions of the times. 
The elasticity of the total receipts of a State 


“the 


departmental grant. 
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may not be great in a short period. And 
Departmentalisation Scheme offers 
facilities to prevent such errors. 

Secondly, the increase of expenditure is 
rapidly accelerating all round with no pro- 
portionate rise in receipts. This is partly 
due to newer and newer functions 
( mostly humanitarian ) undertaken by 
Governments in recent years, and partly due 
to the general rise in salaries, wages, and 
prices. Often, such a position has been due 
to the War and its liabilities like interest, 
repayment of debt, and fluctuations in ex- 
change. - Under such circumstances, starting 
with expenditure as the basis may probably 
lead to huge deficits. The Departmentalisa- 
tion Sckeme may be a more cautious plan 
as estimates of expenditure will be based 
on expected receipts. 

Thirdly, each department will try to 
economise as far as possible, the burden of 
at least balancing income and expenditure 
and the aspiration of earning a departmental 
surplus for securing some elbow room in 
later years, acting as powerful motives. 
( Rule 6 of the Scheme provides that during 
the conzract period, the full savings of the 
earlier years will be at the disposal of each 
departinent in the later years, and even at 
the end of the contract period, 50 per cent 
of the savings secured will be earmarked for 
the saving department’s later use. ) 

Fourthly, there may reasonably be expect- 
ed a prompter despatch of departmental 
work because the Head of each department 
will have practically, subject to the usual 
financial rules regarding routine, the final 
say in all matters concerning his department 
so long as his proposals do not exceed his 
( Rules 8 and 9 invest 
every head of department with powers of 
inter-appropriation, firstly, among grants 
for travelling allowances, tour charges, and 
contingencies, secondly among savings out of 
salaries and temporary appointments, and 
thirdly among permanent reductions ‘in the 
sanctioned cadre and creation of permanent 


appointments. ) 


Fifthly, the scheme may help in incul- 
cating a spirit of cautiousness and business 
among departments which in their nature 
have to deal with large amounts of outlay 
on capital works, because the responsibility 
for finding interest on the capital applied for 
and sanctioned will devolve on the concerned 
department ; and according td. Rules 4 and 
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7 such interest amount will be the first 
- charge on the gross receipts of the respective 
departments. The element of speculation 
will go ont of Government investments in 
capital works, and there will be every chance 
of efficient management without which any 
capital outlay on works must fail to be remu- 
nerative. This may probably lead to the 
disproving of the dictum that Government 
management of capital works and inefficiency 
always go together, i 

Sixthly, spending departments according 
to Rule 2, are authorised to impose fresh 
rates and cesses ( for which they are ‘legally 
competent ) and to utilise the receipts there- 
from for themselves in addition to the depart- 
mental grants. This will create an incentive 
in such departments to tap reasonable sources 
of income with a view to'add to the expan- 
sion of their work. . 

On the other hand, there are many appa- 
rent drawbacks, but the Rules expounding 
the details of the principle (issued by Mr. 
Hyderi ) anticipate most of them and deal 
with them effectively, A possible fall in 
total receipts is arranged to be met by the 
reservation of power to the Finance Depart- 
ment to reduce departmental grants in such 
circumstances ; and if there be a larger in- 
come than estimated, the excess will be dis- 
tributed among the different departments 
according to the decisions of government 
( Rule 1). 
open to Government to give extra grants 
provided they are satisfied that the expendi- 
ture will be covered by a corresponding 
increase in the receipts of the Department 
(Rule 3). Commercial or quasi-commercial 
departments will not be impeded from 
launching schemes for useful and remunera- 
tive capital outlay, the only condition 
attached being preparedness to pay interest 
on the advanced sum. Possibility of bad 
departmental finance is safeguarded against 
by the necessity for formal scrutiny and 
sanction by the Finance department. 

Apart from these, there appear to be a 
few points on which thetscheme, as expound- 
-d in the Rules, does not offer any definite 
measures of check or prevention. Rule 4 
runs : 

_ “Hach of the Commercial and quasi-commer- 
cial departments mentioned in the margin shall 
‘have (a) its normal net grant if any is fixed. (b) 
the Receipts earned by it out of which it ‘will 
‘have to defray, all working expenses ; inclusive 


In special circumstances it is- 
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of depreciation charges and to pay tó Government 
whatever profits the circumstances of department 
permit. lf any of these departments is allowed 
further......expansion of capital, 6 per cent in- 
terest shall be payable to Government for the 
additional capital sanctioned and shall be the 
first charge on its gross receipts.” 

While this argument is perfectly. all right 
from the business point of view, one cannot 
but feel that every commercial and quasi- 
commercial department, in so far as it is 
meant to cater to the benefits of the people, 
must provide for some activities which are 
highly beneficial to the “people but which 
yield. no material return. The Industrial 
Department must hold some industrial exhi- 
bitions, run some’ industrial schools and 
demonstration stations, and if possible, train 
some students in its own work-shops or in 
foreign ones. And while all the countrys 
round, the task of industrial education 
is being’ shifted from the education depart- 
ment to the shoulders of the Industrial 
Department, the Rule that “receipts earned 
by it will have to defray all working expenses” 
may act a bit harshly. A technological Insti- 
tute and a system of polytechnical secondary 
schools imparting “real,” education involve 
the expenditure of lakhs of rupees annually. 
Or, if ib is meant that expenditure of an edu- 
cational character; whichever department may 
incur it, must be charged to the educational 
budget, the arrangement must be. made exg 
plicit, and even then carrying on of work 
will be difficult ; the education department to 
sanction grants and the industrial department 
to incur the expenditure means ‘that’ the 
needs of industrial education of all kinds’ are 
to be judged not by the latter but by the 
former, . at 

The tieed for construction of capital works 
in India knows practically no bounds. As a 
small instance, the recent loan of Rs. 150 
million floated in London by the Govern- 
ment of India—only for the purpose of rail- 
way construction—may be cited. Capital 
investments may not sometimes yield returns 
in the years immediately following the invest- 
ment; the process of investment: itself may 
run over years. In such cases, it may be a real 
difficulty for the department concerned to 
find moneys to be paid as interest regularly ; 
possibly, in such circumstances, such depart- 


‘ment will have to apply to Government under 
‘Rule 2 ( special circumstances ) but Rule 2 


does not appear to comprehend cases of this 





ind. In any case, where investments in 
capital works go 
of fixing the responsibility for them entirely 
on the Head of the department may very pro- 
 bably persuade commercial and quasi-commer- 
cial departments’ to undertake neither ‘the 
task nor the responsibility ; and an excellent 
dustrialist may sometimes, probably often, 
zero in finance. 
f.. Next, the present conditions of India 
demand—all must agree to it-a speedy ex- 
© pansion of the humanitarian departments ; 
* the needs of India in matters like education, 
` medicine, sanitation, and insurance are very 
great, and very little has as yet been done. 
The inauguration of the 1919 reforms has 
assisted different provinces to take on hand 
vast schemes to discharge duties like those 
specified above more efficiently. In such 
cases, the fixation of grants at a particular 
level for a number of years of the contract 
period may, probably is sure to, act as a 
deterrent. And to have stable financial condi- 









tions at the expense or the stoppage of ele-’ 


vating conditions of life in the country may 
“not be an achievement worth it. What is 
more, grants being fixed, and special en- 
couragement being given to economy, there 
are chances of humanitarian departments 
retrenching and even contracting their 
activities, and there is nothing in the rules to 
provide for the prevention of such a reaction. 
Again the Government having succeeded 
in fixing expenditure at a level slightly lower 
than the total receipts estimated,” it may 
discourage the expansion of the functions of 
the State generally, arguing that the income 
is fixed. In other words, the Government may 
neglect both dutiés—the duty of looking the 
humanization of its people and of finding 
money for carrying on such a task. Many 
fair sources of legitimate income like the 
development of natural resources (a factor 
in which India has been a favourite of 
Natifre may be left untapped on account of 
the difficulties of tapping them. In brief, it 
might lead to Adam Smith’s ideal Laissez 
faire Government, and that is not the ideal 
of the post-war world. 
In a sense, this scheme appears like a 
precautionary measure against some of the 
errors into which the new British Indian 
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up*to large sums, the plan, 
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-Provinees with their newly 
rosponsibilities have fallen. But 
of the present economic conditions of Ind 
must agree that the said errors are not 
the grounds of principle but on grow 
haste. The warm feeling for the pe 
upliftment made some of the Legisla 
Councils and ministers take on hand ma 
ficent schemes for educational un 
and development work, and under th 
happy burdens of provincial contrib 
to the central Government, they fin 
they cannot immediately manage balar 
Budgets. But the Departmentalisa 
Scheme does not appear it 













































to be a sw 
remedy. ‘The expansion of State fun 
and the exploitation of natural reso 
respectively the problem and the s 
modern and future Indian finance. 

The Departmentalisation Scheme, 1 
seems to have one supreme merit. Tt ay 
to suit admirably the Western countr 
their present conditions of compara 
exhausted natural resources and and ta 
sources, and overburdensome liah 
Through the last century and till the out 
‘of War in this century, they did all that 
be done for the good of their people in matte 
like education, sanitation, etc. And” their 
main problem now being to successf 
handle their national debts, their int 
payments, and their treasury bills, the- 
tion of departmental grants for a namber 
vears and the handling of the finances 
Goverrment on that basis may powerfull 
them in organizing sinking funds, unem 
ment insurance funds, industrial reorganiza 
funds, and exchange stabilization funds. 

To conclude it appears that all the adv: 
tages of the Scheme can be secured . 
possible disadvantages or dangers be avoi 
by the utilization of the principle of D 
mentalization by any Government, not 
establishing contracts between Govern 
and Departments, but to form a working 
for the Finance Department itself to pre 
upon. This arrangement will ensure 
adjustability and an impetus for expans 
respectively for the financier. and for th 
departments, which will necessarily be abse 
in a contract arrangement. 


S. R. IYENGAR, 
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GLEANINGS 


War Tank that Travels by 
Land or Water 


3 The last word in war vehicles in an armored 

| track that travels by land or water, that climbs 

steep embankments, that jumps over trenches, 
and that makes short work of any obstacle snoh 
‘as wire entanglements, walls, or breastworks, 





Above : The Armored Truck Seen Crossing the 
Hadson. Right: Front View of the Ar- 
mored Track, Bottom : Armored War 
Truck without the Continuous- 
Tread Attachment 


This armored truck is the invention of Walter 
Christie, This new machine has an armored body 
mennted on three pairs of double wheels with 
heavy rubber tires? and in this form it looks 


gt 


id 


much like a heavy motor truck, The armored 
body is 15 feet long, 6 feet wide, and carries one 
75-millimeter gun pointing forward, The crew 
consists of 10 men, and the truck carries provi- 
sions and ammunition sufficient to last 24 hours. 
Altogether, it weighs 6 tons, and on land, in its 
truck form, it is capable of traveling over 30 
miles an hour. 

At the top the Armored Truck, is seen crossing 
the Hudson River at a speed of about 20 
miles an hour, At the middle, we have a front 
view of the Armored Truck as. it climbed to a 
height of 100 feet up the Palisades on the New 
Jersey Side of the River. For this kind of work 
the Continuous-Tread is necessary, and this can 
he seen on the wheels. At the. bottom the 
Armored War Truck is seen without the 


‘Continuous-Tread Attachment. The rear set 


of wheels does not touch the ground when the 
machine is running as a Truck on smooth 
level ground. The gun carried by the car is 
a 75-millimeter fieldpiece of the type made 
famous by the late War, 


Poles 92 Feet in Length 


Poles, 92 feet in length, were hauled on two 
motor trucks from the woods where they were 
cnt. Tm accomplishing the task, the only extra 
equipment used on the trucks were exceptionally 





One of the 92-Foot Poles being Transported 
Over the Countryside by Means of the 
Two Odinary Motor Truck 


loud whistles, or sirens, with which signals were 
blown, so that the drivers could act in unison 
when rounding corners, negotiating steep grades, 
or traveling over unusually rough places. 
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GUBANINGS 


Cakes of Ice are Used to 
Place Statues 


Cakes of ice were used in the placing of two 
heavy sculptured stone lions at the entrance of 
the Summit County Courthouse in Akron, Ohio 
recently. When the statues had been hauled to 
the scene, it was found that no derrick having 
sufficient lifting capacity to hoist them from the 





Sculptured Stone Lion Shown Resting 
upon Cakes of Ice 


wagons and into position, was available. Conse- 
quently the excavations in which the stone lions 
were to rest were filled with ordinary. cakes of 
ice to a level with the wagons. Sliding the 
figures from the wagons into the ice was an easy 
matter, and hy melting the ice with hot water, 
they were soou lowered to their foundations. 


Place of Armistice-Signing Marked 
by Memorials. 


The historic spot in the forest of Compiegne, 
where the armistice that ended the World 
War was signed on November 11,.1918 has 
been cleared and several impressive monuments 
have been established to commemorate the 
incidents of that historic event. A granite slab 
inscribed “Le Marechal Foch,” has been laid on 
the exact spot where the train conveying Marshal 
Foch halted on the military railway, and at 
some distance from it, a similar slab, inscribed 

_ “Les Plenipotentiares Allemands,” has been laid 





Clearing, in the Forest of Compiègne, Showing 
the Commemorative Slabs. In the Back- 
ground is the Armistice Crossroads 
with Memorial 


where the train conveying the German enyoys 

halted. Midway between these two slabs, a 

third one, larger and with a fitting imseription, ` 
marks the spot where the armistice was signed. — 
At the end of an avenue leading from the main — 
clearing to the Armistice Crossroads, a monument | 
has been erected to the memory of the soldiers — 
of France, presented to the town of Compiegn 
by a Paris newspaper. È 











Boy Scouts’ Achievement. 


The enterprising Boy Scouts of Evanston, 
IHinois, bought an old navy buikling for | 
$200, hauled it 20 miles, and converted it into” 
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This building was hauled 20 miles by the 
Boy Scouts of Evanston 
this attractive structure, which is new their 
headquarters. It proved to be a most profitable - 
undertaking in every sense of the word. 


Caruso’s Memorial Candle 
to Burn for Centuries. 


There has been nianufactured in Now York 
the largest candle in the world-as a memorial to 
Enrico Caruso. This giant chndle, 16 ‘eet high 
5 feet in circumference at the base, witha taper 
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has just raced a dead heat with his dad in 
the big touring car. 


Red Signal Lights on Belt of 
Traffic Policemen 


Special belts, having red signal lights on the 
front and rear, are worn by the traffic police in 
Denver,Colo.. Thus, every crossing policeman 
becomes a semaphore, and when signaling the 





Left : Front of Specially Designed Signal 
Belt for Traffic Policemen, Showing 


Largest Candle in the World Made to Burn Light Attached. Right : Rear of 
for 24 hours Each Year in Memory of Signal Belt 


Caruso: The 11-year-old Girl beside 


St; Tadiontes Tie Sice traffic to proceed, say, north and south, the 


vehicles approaching from the other directions 
to 18 imches at the top, and weighing a ton, are flashed the common red “stop” warning, 

will be shipped to Italy, where it will be, placed 
in the church of Our Lady of Pompeii, the last 
lace that Caruso worshiped in, It will burn World’s Largest Hen’s Egg 
or 24 hours on All Souls’ Day, November 2, of Owned by An American 
dvery year, and js expected to last for several 
centuries, ine 


That he is in possession of the largest hen’s 
egg in the world, is claimed by a California man 
pune, who has obtained affidavits giving the length- 


- - wise circumference of the specimen as 7.87 inches 
Jackie Coogan’s Feat. specimen as inches 


Jackie Coogan, the well-known child actor of 
the movie screen, is seen in his tiny car, Though 
short in stature, he is long in speed, for he 





The Hen’s Egg Pictured at the Left is 

Claimed to Be the Largest in the 

Jackie Coogah in his small car racing World. An Egg of Ordinary Size is 
with his father Shown to the Right 


ry 
> 
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and the circumference around the center is 6.75 
inches. The diameter at the center is stated to 
be 2.15, the diameter lengthwise 


the weight 44 ounces. 


Ox Team Used in China to Pull 
River Boat Across Shoals 


This strange scene is from a river in China 
during a dry season, when the water level has 
point that traffie is 
considerably. hindered by boats frequently running 


dropped to such a low 





Ox Team Used in China to Pull River Boat 


aground in the shallower places. A team’ of 
bullocks is being used to haul the heavily loaded 


craft into deeper water, 


— 


Pound for Lost Children 


| This inclosure is a Pound for Lost Children 
and is located in a Municipal Park in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. So many children were picked up 
by the Park Police every Sunday and holiday 





Pound for Lost Children 


throughout the summer, that some place was 
needed to keep them until 


parents, 


2.81 inches, and 


missed by their 
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Etectric Lamp on Float for Night 
Fishing 
Night fishing is made easy by. the use of a 
Hoat, in connection with the sa 
fishing line, that has inside 
it an electric battery, and 
screwed into a socket on top 
of it a small incandescent 
lamp. The fishing line 
passes through an eye at 
the bottom of a wire solder- 
ed to the lamp socket. 
Fish nibbling at the bait 
causes this wire to make a 
contact that forms a circuit 
and flashes a light in the 
lamp, thus affording the 
fisherman a sure sign of a 
possible catch. 





Klectric Lamp on 
— Float for Night 
Fishing 
Shoe-Polishing Machine Works 
Automatically 


ý Slew z . ESR 
An electric shoe-polishing machine that shines — 


beth shoes automatically and in only three minutes. 
has recently been developed. The * appliance 
resembles the commonly seen slot machines for 
weighing, except that in place of the usual scale 
platform, there is a footrest. To operate the 
outfit, the prospective customer places his foot on 





Left: Automatic Shoe-Pclishing Machine, Show- 
ing Customer with Foot in Position, Placing 
a Nickel in the Slot for a Shine. Right : 
Interior of Machine, Showing the 
Four Brushes and the Operating 
Mechanism 











R some. years the German pacifist organi- 
FF zations have been bound up in a Feder- 
Fe 5 ation which can be looked upon as 
representative of the pacifist movement in 
Germany. It does not follow, however, that 

all the ‘individual organizations represented by 
it are always in full agreement with all the 
solutions carried by their annual Congresses 
ind all its activities. They have now reached 
“the number of fifteen, The best known 
(either by age or activity ) are : the League 
ae OE Radical Schoolreformers, the German 
Peace Society, the League of War Opponents, 
the Peace League of Veterans, the World 
Youth League, the Pacifist Students and the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, hey all differ in their individual 
- programs and aims, but there are, especially 
in the present state of constant political and 
= economic unrest in Germany, a good many 
cases, when it is possible and necessary to 
undertake common political action, and effec- 
tive work is often accomplished. ‘Their 
EERS 7 
= annual congresses follow the same purpose. 



























; 
| The eleventh has just been held'at Leipzig 
-with considerable success. It was an improve- 

` ment on the usual Congress inasmuch as some 
_ few lectures by. prominent men and women 


(the latter are not yet acknowledged in this 
community as they ought ‘to be among 
~ pacifists !) under the one heading : “Inter- 
national: and National”, and thus gave a 

certain unity and conciseness . to all 

discussions. ‘This Congress, was in some 
ways a distinct step in the development of 
the pacifist movement, in Germany. The 
Resolutions which were carried ( to give the 
-yerbal contents here would lead much too far, 
texts are to bê had at the address : Berlin S, 
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‘on the brushes, shines it efficiently. The brushes 
revolve for a minute and a half, after which the 
customer “changes feet” and pulls down the lever 
for a second time to have the other shoe 


polibsed. 





~ THE PACIFIST CONGRESS AT LEIPZIG, 
OCTOBER 25, 1922 


W-68, -Zimmerstrasse 87) showed very 
clearly that the left wing was. in the 
majority. Not that all of them would take, 
the stand of the conscientious objector and 
non-resister, but they fully realized that 
Passive Resistance and the General Strike are 
two of the very best barriers and weapons 
against the outbreak of wars. The preaching 
of this individual and collective boycott of 
war must involve the control of the manu- 
facture of weapons and munition by the 
League of Nations and the International 
Trade-Unions.- They were furthermore fully 
aware that capitalism and militarism are 
linked so closely together- that fighting 
militarism means fighting capitalism as well. 
All who listened to the sincere address oF 
the internationally-minded socialist speaker 
felt deeply thit 25 millions of organized 
workers stand for “No More War” and that 
the end of that antiquated institution can 
and will come through the earnest conviction 
of these workers, who are prepared to do so 


to the point of risking their means of 
livelihood. 
The defenders .of the Conscientious 


Objectors had asked an English and an 
American Dutch conscientious Objector to 
move their resolution, They as well as the 
Australian, Mexican and Austrain guests 


stood strongly for their anti-capitalist— 
anti-militarist ideals. They confirmed our 
conviction that the intellectuals of the 


world will win the confidence “of the 
workers only by adoption of an uncompro- 
mising pacifism, which will go to the length 
of absolute non-resistance and boycott of war, 

4 : GERTRUD BAER, 
Munich, Germany. 
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H. G. WELL3—BIOGRAPHICAL 


SHORT, stocky man with a scrukby 
À moustache and-a high-pitched voice ; 
* aman nearer sixty than fifty, Lut 
looking considerably younger ; a man whose 
like you can see a thousand times a day in 
every city street. 
H. G. Wells, whom Anatole France has 7e- 
cently described—and accurately described— 
as the greatest intellectual force in the Brg- 
, lish-speaking world. 
HerVert George Wells was born at Bron- 
ley, Kent, on September 21, 1866. He was 
the son of Joseph Wells, a professional cricket- 
er, who, at the time of the birth of: his 
distinguished son, kepta small general shop 
in the country, but without success. Eis 
mother was the daughter of an innkeeper at 
Midhurst, and’ after the failure of tae 
shop she became the housekeeper in a large 
country-house near Petersfield. Wells was 
educated at Bromley, and in 1879 entered a 
drapery shop ab Windsor. He did not, 
however, take kindly to the drapery business, 
“and soon we find him acting for a short time 
as pupil-teacher at Wookey in Somerset. 


Then he went on trial as an apprentice tc a 


chemist at Midhurst ; but by 1880 he was 
back in the drapery trade at Southsea, where 
he remained two years. From 1882 to 183 
he was an assistant master at Midhurst Gram- 
mar School, and in 1883 proceeded to Soush 
Kensington to train as a teacher. In 1886 be 
moved toa school at Holt, near Wrexhan, 
North Wales. A year later he returned 30 
London sand obtained a post atthe Henley 
House School, St. John’s Wood. There Le 
remained till 1889, and during these years 
| graduated B. Se. with first-class honours in 
. zoology and a second in geology. As tke 
result of overwork a breakdown followed, and 
Wells was ordered complete rest. He now 
resorted to his pen to try to earn a living, 
and after a struggle attracted the attenticn 
of the public in 1895 with The Time Machin. 
After this Wells was able to devote himse f 
exclusively to literary work. 


Such, superficially, is ` 


criticism, 
. imaginative stories in.which I made use of the 


By J. H. MAXWELL, Principat, Bazettty COLLEGE. 


Wells’ owr account is as follows : 


“I was born in that queer indefinite class that 
we callin England the middle class. Iam nota 
bit aristocratic: I do not know any of my 
ancestors beyond: my grandparents, and about 
them Ido not know’very much, because I am 
the youngest son of my. father and mother and 
their -parents were all dead before I was born. 

My mosher was the daughter of an innkeeper 
at a place named Midhurst, who supplied post- 
horses to the ‘coaches before the railways came : 
my father was the son of the head gardener of 
Lord de Lisle at Penhurst .Castle, in Kent. They 
had various changes of fortune and position ; for 
most of his life my father kept a little shop in 
a suburb of London, and eked out his resources 
by playing a game called cricket, which is not 
only a pastime but a show which people*will pay 
to see, and which, therefore, affords a living 
for professional players. His shop was unsuccess- 
ful ; and my mother, wko had once been a lady's 
maid, became, when I was twelve years old, 
housekeeper in a large country house. 

> J, too, was destined to be a shopkeeper. I 
left school at thirteen for that purpose. I was 


apprenticed first to a chemist, and that proving 


unsatisfactory, to a draper, But after a year or 
so it became evident to me that the facilities for 
higher education that were and still are 
constantly increasing in England’ offered me 
better chances in life than a shop and compara- 
tive illiteracy could do; and so I struggled for 
and got various grants and scholarships that 
enabled me to study and take a degree in science 
and some mediocre honours in the new and now 
great and growing University of London. 

After I had ` graduated, I taught biology for 
two or three years and then became a journalist, 
partly because it is a more remunerative profes- 
sion in England than teaching, but partly also be- 
cause I had always taken the keenest interest 
in writing English.. Some little kink in my mind 
had always made the writing of prose very 


‘interesting to me. 


I began first ;to ‘write literary articles, 
and so forth, and presently short ' 


teeming suggestion of modern science. There 
is a considezable demand for thig sort of fiction 
in Great Britain and America, and my first 
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hook, The Time, Machine, published in 1895, 
_ attracted considerable attention, and with two 


of its successors, The War of the Worlds and The ` 


Invisible Man, gave me a sufficient popularity to 
enable me to devote myself exclusively, 
with a certain sense of security, to purely 
literary work.” ' 

The rest of Wells’ career is the uneventful 
life of a literary man who has produced books 
in considerable profusion. At, different times 
hə has written short stories, novels, scientific 
romances, history, and- books resembling 
social and ‘political tracts. Sometimes he is 
a social satirist and assails the customs and 


institutions of his day. -Sometimes he loves | 


to play the prophet and succeeded in foretell- 
ing the aeroplane, the tank, the coming of 
the great war, the deadly destructiveness of 
modern warfare, and even the sort of tactics 
‘employed: in the late war. Sometimes he 
allows ‘his lively imagination to run riot and 
play round the fantastic creatures he imagines 
‘inhabit other planets. His appeal is, there- 
fore, very wide, and he has attracted a large 
‘smd varied circle-of readers. Some will like 
his novels, for Wells can be an admirable 
stcry-teller, even though he does write a 
-novel with a. purpose init and rarely misses 
an opportunity. to introduce some. of his pet 
theories.’ ‘Others may prefer his views on 
social and political institutions and scrutinize 
narrowly his: views on socialism, racial 
equality and inequality, and the future 
government of the world. Whatever be the 
predilections of the reader, Wells usually 
contrives to be interesting and stimulating 
and important, and invariably repays study. 
.He is essentially a man of ideas, whatever 


“The Rishi is different from the Saint. His 
life may not have been distinguished by superior 
holiness nor his character by an ideal’ beauty. 


He is not great by what he was himself but- 


by what he has expressed. A great. and vivify- 
ing message had to be given to a nation or to 
humanity ; and God has. chosen this mouth on 
which to shape the words of the message. A 
momentous vision had to be revealed ; and it is 
. his eyes which the Almighty first unseals. The 
message which he has received, the vision which 


and ` 


‘of our day. 


, ordinary moments. 
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you may think of his style. He writes 
because he has something to say, something 
he believes full of import for, his contem- 
poraries. Always abreast of the times, he is 
ready to modify his views or even discard 
them, when facts or circumstances have 
proved him wrong. He changes with 
changing circumstances. That.is what has 
helped to make him such an interesting 
personality, one of the most widely-read of 
authors. The war, which has left not a few 
distinguished men of letters hopelessly out- 
of date and out of touch with the modern 
world, found Wells ready to adjust himself 
to the new order of things and ready to 
propound new ideas suitable to the altered 
condition of the world. He grows daily, and 
has developed into the intellectual Colossus 
“Mr. Wells,” as Gilbert Ches- 
terton has said, “began his literary work with? 
violent vision—vision of the last pangs of 
this planet. ; : 


“He went on to wilder and wilder stories about 
carving beasts into men and shooting angels like 
birds......... Since ‘then he has done something 
bolder than either of these blasphemies : he has 
prophesied the political future of all men; 
prophesied it with aggressive authority and a 
ringing decision of detail.” 


` Such is- the man whose work we have to 


‘consider, an arresting personality, full of 


ideas on all the burning questions of the 
hour. Ifitisa good thing not to devot 
all our time to the great writers of the past 


vat the expense of contemporary authors, then 


no more fitting publicists could be selected 
than H. G. Wells, “the greatest intellectual 
force in the English-speaking world.” | 


has been vouchsafed- to him, he declares to the 
world with’ all ‘the strength that is in him, and 
in one supreme moment of inspiration expresses! 
it in words which had merely to’ be uttered to 
stir men’s inmost natures, clarify their minds, 
seize-their hearts and impel them to things which 
would have been impossible to them-in their 
Those words are the mantra 
which he was born to -reveal and of that manira 
he is the seer.” 





Aurobindo Ghose. 


> 
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Rabindranath Tagore on Bengali 
Literature. 


The Behar Herald has published sumnar- 
ies in English of two addresses delivered in 
Bengali by the Poet Rabindranath Tagore as 
president’ of the Uttara Bharata Bangiya 
Sahitya Sammelana (North India Bengali 
Literary Conference ), held at Benares on 
the 3rd and 4th March last. “It is she 
first attempt to organise into one unitary 
whole all the isolated literary activities of he 
Bengalis scattered all over North India”, 
outside Bengal. Some passages are quo-:ed 





H. G. Wells 
below from the summaries of the two gd- 


dresses. Whatever one’s race ( scientificaly 
speaking), religion, caste, dwelling-place, &., 
may be, he or she is a Bengal, if his or 
her language and literature are Bengali. Tie 


Ane 4 


- mination is superfluous to mention. 


- jat is. 


Bengali language and literature constitute 
the only positive common bond of unity 
which makes the Bengalis one living whole. 

“In the national life of Benga: a festival o? 
spring was going on for some time. There was 
a time when English literature had capturen 
the heart of Bengal, and studenss of Englisl. 
literature made light of Bengali literature, anc. 
Sanskrit scholars too did not suow sufficien: 
respect tc it. Bengali literature has survivec. 
this neglect and contempt, and is athrill with: 
resurgent joy, too. It isa wonderful phenome- 
non. In their letter of invitation that joy hac 
found a vehicle to reach him. Is had revealed 
to him where Bengal finds her joy. In Bengal 
there have been political and social enterprises. 
but then their message has not been a message 
of such joy. Farand near in the different dis- 
tricts of Bengal her heart is tremulous with joy 
at the call of her literature. There isa great 
truth behind it. Man realises himself in his 
expression. Man is not the creature who’ can 
express himself in isolation from all others. Man 
finds himself in his relations—he is linked with 
many. through his relations. He is nothing 


“where he is alone and cut off. He finds his joy 


where he gains the unity in his relations. li 
looked at as a mere plot of land, Bengal has no 
meaning. Her unity does not consist in her 
Geography. A country is not all earth, it isa 
spiritual entity. Birds.and beasts also are born 
in Bengal, the Royal Bengal Tiger also is born 
in Bengal—but since he has not realised the 
unity, therefore it is that his greatest joy consists 
in eating ‘up the sons and daughters of Bengal. 
Hence the mere fact of being horn iu Bengal does 
not make one a Bengali. 

“Then comes the unity that is political. The 
word Jati has various meanings. In English a 
Nation means politically self-determinirig group 
under one government despite all diversities of 
religious opinions. A nation creates its own 
institutions according to its genius, and finds its 
bliss in the enjoyment of the self-government of 
its own achievement. The Bengalis are not a 
nation in tais sense—that they have no selfdeter- 
Then jati 
has still another significance which is religious. 
The Hindus, Mussulmans and Christians are 
Jatt means caste also. ‘Then there is the 
scientific significance. Jali, a race, is determined 
by measuring the length and breadth of the 


forehead and the height of the nose—but that is 
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a dangerous ground to tread on for a layman, 
for on one knows how much of the Mongolian, 
the Kolarian and the Aryan blood may be in us. 
Therefore the Bengalis have no homogeneous 
unity anywhere except in their language. Those 


that speak the Bengali language are Bengalis." 


This is no outer relation, buta deeper one. As 
Jong as a man remains in obscurity, he does not 
know the wealth of his powers: and capabilities ; 
he remeins small in the world. We attain to 
greziness. by self-expression. There was a day 
when the Bengali language was alittle parochial 


ang weak, and was unfit to convey deep ideas’ 


and sentiments. Then the Bengalis were engross- 
ed ir petty village feuds in the. Chandimandap. 
They did not belong to the world. Those that 
studied the classics’ had an entrance. into the 
knowledge that is universal. But they neglected 
the Bengali language. They had their pass into 
the stores of Indian culture. | Little wonder 
therefore that -they should make light of the 
nursery rhymes.” 


The Poet then spoke of the impetus that 
Baakim Chandra gave to Bengali literature, 
anc proceeded to say : 


“Every nation creates its own world in politics, 
in srt, and in other spheres of activity. Most of 
these spheres are shut against the Bengalis, 
leaving only literature where their genius can 
have free play. In other provinces even fathers 
wil. write letters to their sons in English. 

+o $ * E 

*  #* In history we find that thé feud 
between England and Scotland was not solved 
by statecraft, The literature created by Chaucer 
anc others was so powerful in its attraction that 
the Sects made it their own and it helped the 
wekiing of the two peoples. The growth and 
development of provincial languages and, litera- 
turss, far from hampering the unity of India as 
a whole, is bound to make the whole richer and 
fuller. Weakening the parts does not mean 
strengthening thé whole. To know one’s own 
language is the first requisite step to know an- 
other language. It was not when Latin was the 
cormon language of, Europe that Europe saw 
“the Festival of Light, but when the’ different 
cocntries developed their own languages it was 
then that interchange of thoughts became possi- 
ble, for every country then found its own. By 
an irony of fate English has been the medium of 

‘interckange of thoughts in this country. Uni- 
formity is not unity. To bundle together five 
and festen them with one rope is not making 


them one. , Imperialism cannot be run without 


uniformity. When two horses that naturally 


refuse to work together, are yet made to pull 


the same car, the driver will keep them 
_ together by the lash of the same whip. It is 
for this that in weland even language has been 


a 
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persecuted. Mechanical unification is but an- 
other name of destrucbion—inner unity is what 
leads to the spring of creation—that spring 1s 
bound to come in India—and when the vernal 
flowers will grow into fruits the feast will be all 
the richer for the diversity of the crops.” 


The following is the Behar Herald’s sum- 


mary of the Poet’s concluding speech ;— 


“The growth of ‘very great civilization has 
centred ronnd a great City. In an animal 
organism there are several centres which regulate 
the flow of activities that have their sphere:in 
the whole—the heart and the brain are such 
centres, one of the nervous system and the other 
of cireulation. So also the culture of a country 
has: its seat in a definite centre, In India 
Benares is such a centre. It has evolved out of 
itself. Rome was such.a centre of the ancient 
world, Paris in France, and Athens in Greece. 
Radhakumud Babu has shown how even in the 
vedie age Kasidham was the seat of Upanishadic 
learning. Buddha chose this place where to 
establish his dharma chakra. The vital force in 
Indian history has” drawn all intellectual efforts 
far and near towards this centre. So in the 
Mussulman age. For then it was that Kavir, 
Bharatapanthis, and the sufis lived and preached 
here. Hence the very trend of history in India 
requires that the renaissance in Bengali Litera- 
ture which is another great movement in India 
should flow into this City. Then Bengali litera- 
ture’ will be saved from extreme provincialism 
and be able to: make itself India’s. For the 
pilgrims that come here.do not carry only their 
bodies, but. also bring all that is best in them. 
This is therefore the fit place for a cultural 
exchange.. Then Bengali literature will cease to 
be an object for boasting for Bengalis and be- 
come a pride for all Indians. Jealousy rest upon 
pomp, pelf and youth. Loving unity rests on 
the “superior wealth. in man.’ If we can create 
great things in Bengal those are not exclusively 
ours. They will belong to all. There has been 
much of provincial patriotism and boastful brag- 
ging among Bengalis. They studiously maintain 
a rigid separateness here in the western provin- 
ces’ But the living heart establishes relations 


-with its surroundings. We constantly nestle 


over what we have already stored up. There is no 
effort for fresh earning. 


“The soft soil’ of Bengal does not preserve’ 


anything, it produces the Sunderbons. But here 
in the western provinces the hard stony soil has 
preserved much of the ancient relics. My ear- 
nest request is that the organisers of this sam- 
melan see that the proposed Museum (Saraswata 
Bhandar) is made permanent. - There was a time 
when we did not know our own art, Okakura 
came from Japan, and then ‘there came some 
scholars from Europe, and they taught us to see 


` 
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what great treasures we had neglected. any 
priceless things have already gone away. t 

foreign countries. In Nepal a Japanese savant = 
collected some Mahayana shastras and sent them 
to Japan, where probably they will remain ‘for 
sevenhundred years unread, for the Japanese are 
not so proficient in Sanskrit. England has won 


India by force of arms—other countries have got 


her by love and respect.” 


Six Indian Problems. 


-According to Indian and Eastern En- 
gineer, in his presidential address to the 
Indian Science Congress at Lucknow, 

“Sir M. Visvesvaraya made some useful sugges- 
tions. He advocated at the very outset ‘of his 
Address the institution of a Section of Engineer- 
ingin connection with the Indian Science Congress 
following the example of the British Association 

» for the Advancement of Science, which is the 
prototype of the Indian Science congress. He 


mentioned the following six problems as being of ` 


fundamental importance to the country’s material 
prosperity which urgently demand scientific 
investigation and research :— 


Application of Science to Industry. 
Application of Science to Agriculture, 
Population and Food supply. 

Low Standard of Living. 
Undeveloped resources. 

Untrained citizens. 


oe os bop 


In expounding the importance of these problems 
thet’ President again referred to the omission of 
» Engineering from among the Sections of the 
` Science Congress. “What we want is a policy 
in all these matters based on world experience- 
a policy approved both only by the ‘people and 
the Government—to regulate our affairs and 
activities to the best advantage of the nation. 
Development work is retarded by lack of workers. 
Our colleges for instanco barely turn out 100 
graduates : a year in mechanical engineering for 
the service of a country where 820° million have 
to be supported. Even now there does not exist a 
single college in the whole of India -which has 
begun to give a full course of training in the 
highest grades of electrical engineering. “A future 
Congress should be able to suggest scientific 
remedies to all the ills referred to and: the 
suggested Advisory Council of Government 
should advise practical action.”,, 





Pasteur’s Early Home Life. 


` The Pasteur Centenary supplement to the 
Calcutta. Medical Journalis a well got up and 
interesting and instructive publication. Tn it 
we are told :— 


“In many ways Pasteur’s home life was the 
secret of his future career. The household was 
typical of the French peasentry. It was poor, 
but not with the pinch of intense poverty: the 
life was one of hard work, but of skilled technical 
work : whilst the traditions of the great Emperor 
roused and kindled the imagination. To work 
incessantly :. to honour.one’s country: to put 
spiritual things before a material, and other 
people before oneself: to bear the changes ‘of 
fortune with courage and .patience : these were 
the precepts and the practice of Pasteur’s home. 
“For thirty years” wrote Pasteur in later life, 
“T was the subject of my father’s constant care 
and thoughtfulness. In character he was certainly 
above his station, if-you judge.a man’s station 
as the world judges such things. When I was 
at Besancon the cost of my college fees kept him 
constantly and laboriously at work. Yet 1 have 
seen him in his scanty leisure hours incessantly 
educating himself, drawing, wood carving, 
studying grammars to gain ab 40 or 50 years of 
age the learning which had been denied to him 
in his earlier years.”. 


The Woman’s Cause in Many Lands. 
We take the following items from Stri. 


l Dharma for March :— 


REMARKABLE, REFORMS UNDEI a Woman Rureg 


The Indian State of Bhopal has as its ruler a 
remarkably able woman, the Begum of Bhopal, 
who administers her State in a progressive spirit 
that reflects the trend of public opinion and 
political developments. Her activities in thie 
cause of education, and details of social reform 
( such as the wholesale gift of clocks to publie 
bodies so as to ensure punctuality ) have been 
mentioneil several times before in this paper, but 
her latest reforms are typical of the influence of 
woman in public life. Her Highness has intro- 
duced total Prohibition in her State at a sacrifice 


- of 4 to 5 laxhs of rupees per annum to the State 


revenue from the sale of liquor contracts. This 
income she has removed in the hope of corres: 
ponding improvement in the material condition 
of her subjects. In this matter: she has thus set 
a commendable lead to both tigh Provinces and 
Indian ` States. f 

A new Constitution has been framed based 
on the Government ọf India Reforms Act -by 
which overa third of the population. is to be . 
enfranchisel and to send their representatives - 
to the State Assembly. Jer Highness is also to 
be the Pragident of an Executive Council newly 
created’ under. the new Constitution. 


Bermuse Woman. AND Pourries 
In an important annual session of the All-Burma 


_ Women’s Conference which mét in Pegu ‘they 
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passed Resolutions stating that women should 
sand as candidates for the Legislative Council 
and Zor Local Bodies, that they should take to 
the study of law, and that they should not buy 
eny more diamonds but spend their money in for- 
varding national causes. a 

A men’s Nationalist Conference ( Council- 
entry seztion ) which was held at the same time 
tnd place voted that Burmese ladies should be 
eligible for election to the Legislative Council and 
requested Nationalist M. L. C.’s to move in 
the Legislative Council for the removal of the sex- 
cisqualification. 

AsoTHeR Municipan, Woman COUNCILLOR i 

Anantapur Municipal Council in Madras Presi- 
cency is the latest to honour itself, and better 
equip itself, by the addition to its membership 
cf a Woman Councillor, Miss Krillies. 

Tus Recorp Proportion or Wongs Vorrns 


His Highness the Thakur Sahab of Rajkot 

“rate, (north of Bombay ) hasintroduced a scheme 
cf Reforms for His State in which 27,209 people 
zave been enfranchised, 13,800 of them being 
women, This latter feature is specially praisewor- 
dry, shewing, as it does, the liberal-mindedness 
and cruz statesmanship of His Highness. This 
s the largest proportion of women voters enfran- 
shised so far in India, and as education is well 
advanced in this small State it is likely that 
women will use their vote intelligently and in 
arge numbers, 


CHINA 


The economic independence of China’s woman- 
hood is making rapid progress. 

The greatest enthusiasm was shown atn mass 
meeting in Hongkong in support of the Governor’s 
Bill for the abolition of girl slaves, of whom 
there are over 8000 in the city, The meeting 
was also notable in having a Chinese woman 
speaker. 

Many leading Japanese women educators and 
social workers have started a “Women’s Property 
Campaign.” According to the present laws 
Dente s right to possess property is not recog- 
xised, 


Hand-loom Weaving in India. 


In the Journal of Indian Industries and 
Labour for February, Mr. K. S. Rao, L. T. M., 
Textile Expert to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, asserts :— 


“That the power-loom in India does xot pro- 
duce cloth cheaper than the hand-loom may seem 
paradoxical to the layman ; butto ‘one who has 
hal opportunities to study both the actual work- 
ing of power-looms aud the conditions’ in which 
the Indian weaver now ‘works, and will probably 
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work for very many years to come, this statement 
need nob come as a surprise. ‘The following facts 
relating to costing ina modern mill’ ought to be 
enouch to dispel any doubts that may be lurking 
inthe minds of readers of the Jowrnal. Below 
are figures showing the actual cost of production 
relating to two of the most common types of 
cloth manufactured only a few months ago in one 


- of the leading mills of Bombay, working nearly 


2,000 looms under expert Huropean supervision. 
These will make it clear that there are other 
items of expenditure, many times more than the 
actual weavers’ wages, which the mill-owner 
must meet before he can get cloth out of his 
power-looms.” 


Mr. Rao gives details of costing to prove 
his assertion. 


Teaching of Hygiene. 


4 

In the Calcutta Review for March Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Ray writes in the course of 
an article on the teaching of hygiene : 

“The first thing necessary to-day is—education. 
Not that education alone which the University 
imparts, but also education in sanitary matters, 
This education and the call for it must come 
from the people. Every man who has received 
any kind of academic training and every qualified 
medical practitioner owes a duty in this respect 
to his country. He should not sit complacently 
in his office-chair and think of his clientele only. 
He must make the teaching of sanitation his 
religious duty. He must organize classes, he, 
must coordinate the activities in this respect- of 
every educated man in hig sub-division. The 
medical man, the engineer, the school master in 
every village must all co-operate and not only | 
carry on systematic educational propaganda, 
but also actually undertake sanitary works. 
Students of all classes must be taken on in hand 
and led through practical courses in gardening, 
levelling, mosquito-hunting and mosquito-identi- 
fication, quinine distribution, guarding drinking 
tanks and wells, watching and nursing the sick, 
disinfecting contagious materials. ‘These involve 
slight expense but are of immense educational 
value. We will go farther and suggest that 
models of insanitary tanks, of insanitary house- 
holds and of insanitary practices, diagrams 
dealing with the same, may be made by local 
artisans and displayed in every village. The 
cost of these productions will be very insignificant 
and van be met by local subscriptions, if desired. 
It is in this way that we people should among 
ourselves 

J. Create a Sanitary conscience ; 

2. Prepare practical sanitarians ; 
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3. Educate 
matters.” 


schoolmasters in sanitary 


A Noble King. 


In Welfare for March, Mr. W. W. Pearson, 
in his article on “A. Memory of Oxford” 
refers to 


“the story of a certain king of Italy who, 
when his subjects were suddenly stricken by the 
plague, was advised by his courtiers to fly to 
some place of safety. He turned upon those who 
gave him this advice with the words: 

“At Padua they rejoice, at Naples they die— 
Igo to Naples.” " 


_ Would that there were more men inspired 
by the spirit of this noble King of Italy ! 





An Experiment in Rural 
. Reconstruction. 


In the same number of Welfare, Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst, Director of the Department of 
Agriculture and Village Economics, Visva- 
Bharati, describes an experiment in rural 
reconstruction which is being carried on at 
Surul, near Bolpur. It says that he, eight 
students and a village worker set to work 
in almost complete ignorance as to what the 
problem of the villages was and as to whether 
literary students of the middle classes of 
-o could engage profitably in practical 
work, ' 


“Our first responsibility of course lay with 
the students. We had no sweeper and we had 
somehow to turn the jungle into a garden. So 
we made a start by trenching our own 
night soil and cutting. the jungle. I do not say 
that we all took to the first job gladly, but we 
felt : that here was perhaps the most serious 
problem of the Bengal village, that of sanitation, 
and we must at least make an effort to find a 
solution to that before we went further. Besides 
which we knew that the whole. question of soil 
fertility was wrapped up in our proper treatment 
of availible resources, such as night soil. After 
_ & year’s experience I can honestly say that, with 
a few exceptions, the average . Bengali middle 
class boy can adapt himself to a life in which the 
activity of his brain is united with the labour of 
his hands, and make a good thing out of it. 
When a boy of high caste is no longer afraid to 
act as his awn sweeper, when he learns willingly 
how to handle leather in the tannery and to keep 
laying hens for profit, there is no limit to the 
possibilities of his future, and there is no fear 
of his having to be content with an M.A. degree 
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and Rs.30 per month. Of the boys who came to 
us at the start, one has just replaced an inefficient 
labourer in the dairy and at the same time he is 
making a good thing out of a patch. of tomatces 
of his own growing. Another is busy organizing 
troops of Scouts in the neighbouring villages 
after his work as an apprentice in the garden is 
over for the day and another will, L hope, se 


„earning his board in our weaving department 


before very long.” ; 

Mr. Elmhirst thinks that in Bengal, 

“the village is suffering from certain diseases 
which make good farming impossible. The three 
chief of those diseases in our neighbourhood are 
Malaria, Monkeys, and Mutual Mistrust, And 
of all three the last is the most serious. Once 
this last disease is cured ] have nc hesitation n 
saying that malaria can be wiped ont in a year, 
that the villages of Bengal can be put upon a 
sound economic foundation and tle present dry 
rot can be held up.” 


Social Service in Maharashtra 
` and Bengal. 


In she same journal there is a descriptive 
and critically appreciative account of social 
service activities in Maharashtra by My. 
Herambanath Bhattacharya, and a very inter- 
esting: illustrated article on Welfare Work in 
the Sholapore Spinning end Weaving Mills 
by Mr. St, Nihal Singh. The latter makes a 
suggeszion: that ‘the Government of India 
should annually send'a scholar to Europe and 
America to study Welfare Work in those 
lands—a suggestion which the editors support, 
Mr. Singh’s article shows how some of our 
inill-ownsrs are practically alive to their 
duties so the working men, 

In describing the problem to be faced in 
north Bengal, Mr. ©. F. Andrews points out 
how gradually the proprietors of small 
holdings may come to ses the advantages 
of using tractors by means of cooperative 
methods-—some of them having already 
done so inthe flooded areas bevause of the 
paucity and weakness of oxen for ploughing. 





Freedom from the Clutches of 


the Past. 
In Tomorrow Mr. K. M. Panikkar 
has contributed an article entitled “Past 


is Past: A Plea for a Social Revolution”. 
challenging the idea that there is salvation 
in going back to our past and reviving pasi 
conditions. On the contrary, he asserts -— 
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We must beginito question the basis of cus- 
tams and.engrave on our minds ‘the noble princi- 
ple of Descartes to accept as true only what could 
stand the test of reason. This liberation of the 
Indian: mind from the dead weight of semi- 
religious customs and the enthronement of reason 


as the -bases of human conduct can only be the. 


work of.a social revolution of the first magnitude. 


‘Az the mention of revolution people begin to 
see red. Society, they say, must organically 
develop and real progress in their opinion. can 
only be achieved by slow and gradual evolution. 
A social revolution, they proclaim, will defeat 
its own end. . This is a superficial ‘argument 
based on a supposed antithesis between evolution 
or , revolution. There is no such. ‘difference. 
Neither a historian nor a biologist, nor one who 
studies philosophically the growth and devolp- 
ment of societies, can for a single moment accept 


‘any fundamental difference between evolution 


and reyolution. In an evolutionary process 
which has led merely to a blind alley a siden 
and spontaneous variation from type has been 
too long an accepted” fact in biology, - This cer- 
tainly is the case in-social life also. Further 
evolution along the life that we have followed 
up to this time can only lead to disaster and 
what is now required is to our mind a sponta- 
neous variation ‘in our social life, or the produc: 
tion of a type absolutely different involving, as 
it certainly does, a revolution’ in our mental 
attitude. - . 

Now is India’s’ opportunity. ‘Che vision of a 
new and great world has been opened out to her. 
Her heart throbs with new hopes and her young 
men aré bent on making her future worthy of 
the world and worthy also ‘of her past. We 
must cease tiow to sing of the glories of our 
golden age. What we want now is pianeers 
who will anhex the culture of the world first and 
then go on to fresh fields and pastures new. 
We shorld not think of taking up where we left 
off but from where others are to-day. The cul- 
ture of ihe «world belongs to all'who deserve it 
and, until we have earned the right we cannot 
benef£t by others’ greatness. 


We -shall earn that right of participating in 
the world’s culture only when we have freed 


. ourselves from the clutches of a past which holds 


us ina vice-like grip. The Jericho of unreason 
must fall before. we are liberated’ from the 
sliacklés that have manacled us for centuries. 
Then orly shall we have reconquered India for 
ourselves and then only shall we be-able to stand 


up to the world and say that we too shall now | 


contribute to the welfare of humanity. 


Education Along Indian Lines for 
Indian Christians. 


The editor of The Indian Christian Review 
thinks that the question of education along 
Indian. lines is one of the problems regarding 
the Indian Christian community which awaits 
solution. a s 


“The question of education alóng Indian lines 
is one of the problems regarding our community 
which, awaits solution. Up to this. ‘time the 
tendency has been to educate the Indian Chris- 
tian along semi-Huropean or semi-American lines, 
The foreign Missionaries tried to give us. what 
they thought honestly to be thé best for us, 
without giving serious consideration that we are 
Indians with centuries of social tradition behind 
us, and with a social organisation, in which 
though there are some defects which require 
reforming, is still the most perfect of its kind in 
the world. We doubt -whether - tliat social 
organization has ever been seriously studfed, and 
if it has been’ studied, it has been. studied only 
with the idea of finding ‘out its’ defects and, 
having found them out, of laying the utmost 
stress on. them, and instead. of trying to reform 
them, they. have been replaced wholesale by 
Western manners and customs.. The Missionary 
has treated the Indian, more or‘less, as he would 
have treated the savages found in the primeval 
forests of Central Africa. With the best intention 
in the world, the Missionaries have, in a.sense 
been instrumental in doing us the greatest, harm 
by turning out from their boarding schools men 
and women unprepared, under Indian conditions, 
to bear the responsibilities, of life. ` No 
doubt, there have been. exceptions ; and these 
exceptions are always being: trotted out by the 
denationalized advocates: of. a . semi-Western 
system of education, but let these people remem- 
ber that these exceptions were, what they were, 
not because of, but in spite of, the education 
which they received. They ‘bad the sense and 
the will-power -to rise superior to their training: 
As far as our community is concerned, -socially 
Christianity has been almost great failure. lt 
has given the Indian Christian community a 
Western system of living which, if not reformed 
in time, will ultimately end in its ruin. Extra- 
vagance and ostentation seem to be its dominant., 
factors. Many Indian Christian families live for 
mere show. They appear to have no. idea - of 
economy, of thrift, of simplicity of living, and 
this is the principal reason why they are heavily 
in debt, and have little or uothing to contribute 
in support of their religious organizations. This 
high standard of Western -living is also the’ 
cause of much secret immorality prevailing 
amongst onr young meu. A young man cannot 
afford to’marry till he is able to keep his wife in 
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acertain state of extravagant comfort, and the 
result is that he very often goes to the, well in 
his fight with nature. This missionary education 


has also shattered the joint family system, a 


system which is the main-stay of Indian social 
life. It has got some drawbacks no doubt; so 
have all systems. 
drawbacks to wipe it out of existence is certeinly 
not the path of wisdom. i 


Vivekananda and Socialism. 


Prabuddha Bharata quotes Vivekanenda 

‘as saying”: 

: “Tama socialist, not because I think it to 
be a perfect system, but half a loaf is better -han 
no bread. The other systems have been cried 
and, found wanting. Let this one be tried —if 
for nothing else, for the novelty of the thing A 
redistribution of pain and pleasure is better han 
always the same persons having pains and 
pleasur®8s.” i 


and observes : 
“Thus wrote Swami Vivekananda in a mood 


of utter despair, as his .¢ompassionate: heart oled: 


to see the extreme penury and untold sufferings 
of the labouring masses as contrasted with the 
immense opulence and extravagant luxury of the 
aristocracy and: the. capitalist in every lanc, in 
the Hast as well as in the West. He was. grieved 
beyond measnre to notice . during his long travels 
all over the world how the so-called upper classes 


_ have all along the course of human history been : 


relentlessly sucking the lifeblood of the masses 
y and crushing them under foot until the >oor 
people have nearly forgotten that they toc are 
human beings like'the oppressors. He was ent 
to the quick to observe how “poverty, priestcraft 
and tyranny” have been’ degenerating , and dehu- 
manising the bulk of thé human race. His -ery 
soul rebelled against this deplorable state of 
affairs and he wished from the very depth of his 
being that the present wrongs and injustic2 of 
society might be brought to an end at any cost, 
and thus to, emancipate the masses from, the 
degradation and slavery to which they have Leen 
most unjustly subjected for ages. a 

Every human society is constituted of the 
priest, the military, the merchant and the labaur- 
er, whether this division is based on occrpa- 
tion, or heredity, or both. The labouring classes 
form the very foundation of society. They Lave 
to bear the whole’ burden. of the upper classes 
which, with honourable individual exceptions, 
have not hesitated to exploit and oppress them in 
some form or other. The absolute rule of the 
priest and the military is over, never to retcrn, 
The present is the age of the capitalist, 





But simply because of those- 


rol 


- Losing One’s Life to Save It. 
In The Yı oung Men of India Mr. C.F. 


- Andrews refers thus to the life work of the 


Earl of Shaftesbury to show how by losing 
his life in the service of others, he had saved 
it: : 

The Karl of Shaftesbury .was one of the 
noblest men of last century. There came a great 
call to him to do a work which was in some ways 


as great and noble as the abolition of negro 


slavery itself. He set himself to abolish the 
slaveryof little children in the factories of Eng- 
land. The little children were -being ground dawn 
in a cruel slavery under the factory system, and 
there was no one to take their part. ‘The Earl of 
Shaftesbury determined to sacrifice everything he 
had for the sake of these tiny children. For thirty 
years he gave his very best,—his time, his talents 
his money; -his life itself, to the task. . One day, 
just as the struggle was drawing to its close, aud 
he saw the possibility of getting the cruel factory 
laws altered, somebody came to him and said : 
“I want to ask you one question. How is your 
soul?” He answered: , “To tell the trutu, E 
have been so taken up with the work of the 
factory children, that I had almost forgo-ten 
whether I had a soul.” 

It was a great and memorable answer. Py 
losing his life in the service of others, he d 
saved it. ; : 

‘Surely this is what, in our highest moments, 
we all of us long to.do. The Harl of Shaftesbury 
had so completely forgotten himself, that when 
he was asked about his soul, he said: “I have 
been so occupied with this work, that I have 
forgotten all abont it.” > , 

When we come tò hold. nn ideal. of service 
with such intensity as that, then the lower ambi- | 
tions of life vanish, and we are free. In losing 
ourselves, we have found our true selves. 


` Washing the Feet. 


‘A writer in Ererymans Review considers 
the practice of washing the feet an example 
of the wisdom of our ancients. 


“Washing the feet is perhaps a unique Hindu 


„habit. Any person, be he a stranger or a member 


of the household, on entering the premises is“ 
required to wash .well with water his feet. Such 
washing cf the feet is made imperative before 
any one can enter such parts of the house as are 
preserved pure and sacred, like the dining rocm, 
the kitchen, the nursery and worshipping room. 
“Whether people walk on the street with or 
without shoes; it is clear that the lower parts of 
their body must have. been rendered dirty end 
contaminated by. the impurities on the road. 
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Imagine what our houses would be if the dirt 
and contamination on the gutters, roads and dust- 
bizs oê our towns should all be carelessly carried 
and screed all over our houses. The ancients 
foresaw this evil and provided against itzmay be 
under the cloak of religious sanctity, that one 
shoulc well wash his feet before entering a house. 
We find that even in the houses of Englishmen, 
near she doorstep, what are called door-rugs, 
wish bristles for brushing off the dirt and the 
dust, from underneath the soles of the shoes or 
boots. In cold climates where people cannot walk 
barefooted and where washing the feet frequent- 
ly would neither be possible nor easy, door-rugs 
are perhaps the only conceivable substitutes. 
But in tropical countries there can be no question 
that the most hygienic rule would be to wash the 
feet with plenty of water. No amount of energy 
wasted in even careful rubbing of the soles of 
shoes would or could be so efficacious as a thorough 
washing of the’ feet. Heaven only, knows how 
many clisease-harbouring germs stick to our feet 
or shces when we go out ! 

“Iz is an invariable practice in all the orthodox 
Eindu houses of Southern India to place at the 
entrarce or somewhere: near by,a big brass or 
coppes vessel containing water with a smaller 
vessel close by to enable those who come into the 
house to wash their feet. The sight of this is 
the symbol of the reign of ancient wisdom in 
household and of the cleanliness of habits enforced 
or expected therein, Unfortunately jt is sadden- 
ing tc nete that this practice is fast disappear- 
ing.” 


Co-education. 


In Education Pandit Badrinath Chhibber 
thus supports the idea of educating boys and 
girls together :— 


It is said thatin ancient India the students 
aften resided with the family of their guru and 
thus the school approximated to a home. And as 
the student was not banished from home influen- 
ces, ke must have mixed with the members of 
the family and must have surely played and 
associated with the boys as well as with the girls, 
s do brothers arid sisters, mothers and sons. 

“To bring up boys and girls entirely ignorant 
of each other for the best formative period of 
their life and then’.suddenly to bring them to- 
gether at mature ages of 25 and 16 and then to 
think they would learn to know each other and 
suit each other is the height of absurdity. We 
teack boys one set of catchwords and girls 
another and then expect them to pass their days 
in harmony and joy when brought together by 
the freaks of whimsical parents. The old system 
was based on distrust and the idea that human 


nature is necessarily evil. Let boys and girls 
be brought and educated together by the teachers 
of both the sexes, thus bring in school-life nearer 
home-life. Trust begets trust. Human nature is 
neither good nor bad. Itis what we choose to 
make it. If the school influences approximate to 
home induences, I think there is absolutely no 
danger in bringing together persons of opposite 
sexes. The company ot girls and grown-up women 
purifies and chastens the thoughts of men in- - 
stead of demoralizing them. Itis impossible to 
ignore the existence of the fair sex in all fields 
of activity in the life ofa nation, and as the 
years pass, women allover the world will take 
more and more intelligent interest in all matters 
concerning the national well-being. India must 
either move with the times or die. In all spheres 
of activity, men and women are to work together. 
Then, why not, give them opportunities of lear- 
ning to know each other as early as possible ? 
Why delay their meeting after their convictiéns 
thoughts and ideas have taken a definite shape ? 
I lay great stress on the mutual understanding 
of the sexes.” 


nen 


Art and Modern Indians. 


The Indus for February opens with “Some 
Thoughts on Art and Modern India” by 


Sreemati Sujata Bose, in whick, among other 
things, she says :— ; 


“Ancient India gave birth to an art which 


_ not only occupied one of the highest places in the 


world’s art, but is still living in so much that it 
exerts its influence on the modern age. 

~ “The beautiful weaving, dyeing and embroid- | 
ery, and extremely fine work on conch-shell und 
various metals, along with many other handicrafts 
have conclusively proved that the Indian people 
possess a peculiarly aesthetic temperament.” 

. “Eow much do we Indians, at the present 
moment, think of any art, and especially of our 
own p” : 

“Look at our paintings. True, there is the 
School of Indian Art in Bengal, but how few 
amongst us really understand either our own 
Indian painting or good painting of the West ! 
We admire some well-known artists of the West 
because their work is realistic, but I doubt if 
we could tell their work from any other 
third-rate realistic work, if we had both 
in front of us incognito. The evil is 
that we have given up cultivating the artistic 
side of our nature. We are not brought up-ina 
traditional artistic environment, as used to 
happen when a weaver’s child was always 
brought up amongst the weaver's; neither do we 
have a constious training of aesthetic thought in 
schools and colleges, where almost cent per cent 
of our “educated” people go. The educated 


wy 
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people form the standard of a conntry ; and as 
they grow up without any idea about art, end 
admire anything that is new and crude, so -does 
the whole country follow after them.” 





The Need of Indian Exchange 
Banks. 


An editorial note in the March number of 
‘Toe MopernReview referred to a project which 
ig being promoted by Mr. Amitabha Ghosh of 
Paris and Calcutta for the establishment of 
an industrial and exchange bank in India and 
of an automobile industry in connection with 
it. The Indian Review for February contains 
an article by Mr. 8. G. Warty, x. a. in which 
the need and advantages of Indian Excharge 
Banks are dwelt upon. 


“The value of exchange banks to the organi- 
sation and development of foreign trade is 
unquestfoned. Indeed, if trade is to be carried 
on, on modern lines and according to up-to-date 
methods, the use of banks as financing institu- 
tions is indispensable. One main reason why the 
foreign trade of India is in the hands of foreigners 
and not of Indians is that the latter possess no 
exchange banks of their own. The foreign 
exchange banks which at present do business in 
India, through their branches established kere 
finance foreign firms and foreign business men 
and were meant for that purpose alone. If any 
Indian firm happen to get the benefit of them, 
itis only after the foreign firms’ wants are 
satisfied. The Indian thus has to depend upon the 
mercy of the foreign banks and is thereby 
greatly handicapped in his trade.” 

“Tt is clear that such a state of things should 
be improved, and that the Indian should have a 
fair chance of competing for the profits of his 
country’s large trade.” 

“It may not be possible, in the beginning to 
get a trained Indian to manage the bank. Incian 
intellect has not yet had sufficient opportunity 
for being trained in the management of a banking 
concern. Foreign expert intellect may have to 
be employed. This should be done without 
hesitatigqn. The best man should be sought for, 
without regard to the salary to be paid. For we 
have to remember, it is a beginning we are mak- 
ing, and future efforts will be guided by the 
success of the first enterprise. The foreign 
expert must preferably be an American.” 

“Besides the advantages to the Indian wer- 
chants mentioned in a previous paragraph of an 
Indian managed exchange bank, there is one more 
important advantage which deserves to be parti- 
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cularly pointed out. The fre and marine insur- 
ance companies in India, are mainiy branches of 
the foreign companies and‘do a large amount of 
business in-India, consequent on the large volume 
of the foreign trade of the country. They get 


indirect help and support, which are the very 


breath of their business from the foreign exchange 
banks, in that the latter recognise insurance 
policies with the former without objections 
whereas if the insurance company happen to be 
an Indian concern, objections are always raised. 
Thus the foreign marine insurance companies 
enjoy a preference and are thereby enabled to 
carry to their own countries the insarance prolits 
which cught rightly to belong to Indians, if 
policies with Indian Insurance Companies were 
equally recognised by the foreign exchange banks. 
There is therefore need for Indians to be organised 
to this end also.” 

“A further advantage is that encouragement 
will also have been given to the starting nnd 
development of Indian steamship companies.” 





The Common Indian Bee-eater. 


We read in the Agricwlturel Journal or 
India :— 

“Blanford gives the following vernacular 
names of the Common Bee-eater, palringa and 
Harrial ir. Hindi, Banspati in Bengali, Tailingi, 
Veda Raghu in Mahratti, Chinna Passeriki in 
Telugu, Kattalan Kuruvi in Tamil, Monagyi in 
Arrakan, and Hnet-pasin-to in Burmese ; but, as 
he remarks, several of these terms are applied 
indiscriminately to other species of Bee-eaters 
also.” 


Agiculturists 
because, 


do not like -this bird 


“The food is composed exclusively of insects, in 
the broad sense of the word, and the largest propor- 
tion of it is composed of flying insects taken on 
the wing. Of these, bees and cther Hymenoptera 
form the vast majority and this Bee-eater isu 
very serious pest in most localities in the plains 
where agiculture is practised. Our agicultural 
experiments at Pusa have been largely brought 


- to a standstill, almost wholly on account of the 


activities of these Bee-caters, practically all the 
newly-raised queen bees being snapped up by 
them whilst on their marriage-flight. So far as 
its feeding-habits go, therefore, this bird does 
not seem to deserve the protection throughout 
the whole year which it enjoys at present under 
the Wild Animals’Protection Act in Bombay, 
Bengal, Assam and Burma.” 
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The Real Significance of the 
Angora Government. 

The importance of Turkey in present-day 
world politics does not lie in its size or 
population, but on other considerations, as 
brought out in an article contributed to The 
Forum by Clair Price. 

“In the number of square miles and in the 
population of which it disposes, the new Turkey 
is only a tenth-rate State. Such importance, as 
it has, lies not in its size, but in that role on 
the wor_d’s stage which ‘Islam has conferred 
upon it.” ‘ yy N ; 

“No other country ‘enjoys the relationship to 
forces outside its’ ‘own frontiers, which Turkey 
enjoys. It is this fact which gives profound 
significance to events in Turkey which, in any 
other country, might command only a local 
meaning.” 

“The present Turkey is a small bridge, but 
it is the bridge between ‘the industrial West and 
the Islamic Mast, and its very existence is of the 
deepest meaning to West and Hast alike.” 


The Christian ‘countries of Europe and 
America have long ceased to be theocracies. 
In some. of them there may still be a combi- 
nation cf Church and State, but the head of 
the State nowhere in Christendom exercises 
spiritua- powers. But in Turkey the Ottoman 
Sultan-Caliph continued, till recently, to 
combine in himself “temporal and spiritual 
functions. 

“Prom 1919 to 1922, we waited for a decision. 
The Ottoman Sultan-Caliph, now the mere sha- 
dow cf a great traditión, still stood at the Ñuro- 
pean enc. of the bridge and from India came the 
powerful voice of Islam demanding the restora- 
tion of she pre-war domain. Apparently, Islam 
had learned nothing from the war. It still 
thought in terms of theocracy:and if the Turks 
themselres who had borne the heavy duties of 
the Caliphate since 1517, had learned anything 
from the war, they were keeping it a secret in 
Asia Minor. Foreigners were not permitted to 
enter the interior of Asia Minor except with the 
permission of the new Turkish authorities at 
Angora, and Allied intelligence officers at Con- 
siantinovle have lived on a pleasant grassy slope, 
casually and confidently forgetful of the possi- 
bility that the summit above their heads might 
be the crater of a volcano.” 


The writer of The Forum article was 
among those who were able to enter Angora. 
And what did they see ? 


“Those of us who were able ‘to enter Angora, 
found there a small but surprising organism. 
The military forces which it was assembling 
might have been of interest to the Allied intelli- 
gence services in Constantinople, but to the rest 
of us they were notas interesting as the orga- 
nism whose weapon they were. The Turks 
called their new Government at Angora a 
Nationalist Government. They said they had 
adopted the Western political doctrine of nationa- 
lism. They said. their Orthodox Christigns had 
given up their political prerogatives and had set 
up anautocephalous Turkish Orthodox Church 
asa purely religious body with its center at 
Caesarea. They said that their Government had 
similarly divorced religion and politics and that the 
Minister of Sacred Law who satin their Cabinet 
for the time being, no longer enjoyed the prece- 
dence which the Sheikh-ul-Islam enjoyed in 
Constantinople and which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury still enjoys in England. They said 
furthermore that when they recovered Constan- 
tinople, they proposed to put an end to the 
Sultanate and to make of the Caliphate a purely 
religious office. They repudiated the theocracy | 
which India was urging upon them. They were 
good Moslems, they said, but the institutions of 
islam were a responsibility upon all of Islam and 
were not a burden which they, the Turks, could 
continue to bear alone. Asa Turkish Govern- 
ment, their functions were political and not 
religions, and the time had~ come when it was 
imperative to separate the two functions.” 


Clair Price thought, all this was important 
if true, And true it was. 


“Tn the meantime, the Allies, the Oecumenical 
Patriachate and the shadowy Sultay-Caliph 
continued to oceupy the European end of the 
bridge, in unbelievable ignorance of what was 
happening at its Asiatic end. It was not until 
late last August that an ominous knocking was 
heard at the Asiatic end, and before December 
arrived, the new Turkish Government had re- 
occupied its old bridge up to the banks of the 
Maritza River on the borders of Western Thrace. 
The Sultan-Caliph fled, a new Caliph was elected 
and India’s Moslems, having recovered from 
their initial astonishment, acquiesced in the 


‘belief that the.-Caliphate belonged to the Turks 
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and that whether the Turk was correct or rot in 
stripping it of temporal power, he was stil: “our 
brother the Turk.” 


The writer then asserts :— 


“A new Turkey has come into being, Ceter- 
mined to effect the same separation between 
religion and polities which we in the United 
States achieved in our War of Independence. Its 
success thus far is incomplete, for it is treading 
anew path and treading it with caution, but it 
has travelled farther than any of us who made 
our way into Angora a year ago dared dream, 
Abandoning the old foundations at Constanti 1ople 
it has had to build the country anew while con- 
tending for its right to exist. They were noble 
buildings which were put up on the old fornda- 
tions at Constantinople, but they belonged +o an 
age long past and Western weather bas rapidly 
erumbled them. The new Turkish Government 
is asimpler edifice and one which we Westerners 
can comprehend.” 


And why? Because, 
“For the first time in history, we have a 


Turkish Government which we can look upon as - 


a political organism and not asa theocracy. It 
has adopted our political creed of nationalism, 
with a display of courage which only those can 
realize who understand the intimate relaticns it 
has maintained in the past with Islam. The 
Turkish people are still devout Moslems and 
always will be, but their Government is a 
Nationalist Government. Whether its peace-time 
‘ achievements will merit our sympathy rema-ns to 
be seen but if it isto our advantage, as I believe 
it is, that ideas should freely flow across the 
Turkish bridge, the new Government which 
occupies that bridge ought to receive our watch- 
ful patience as it works out the heavy task which 
lies ahead of it.” 


Clair Price ends‘the article with mension- 
ing a large opportunity which lies at the ^and 
of Christians for contributing toward a 
durable peace in the Near East. 


The time is approaching when it will be possi- 
ble to look upon Islam as a faith purged in India, 
as it has already been purged in Turkey, of its 
traditional antagonism to that creed of pol:tical 
nationalism which we have lifted up. Among 
the world’s religions, there are three monotheisms 
which, as far as their human origin is concerned, 
have sprung from the same corner of the globe 
and which among them command to-day the 
allegiance of half the world’s population. The 
oldest of the three is the Jewish faith whose 
communicants number only some 12 milions. 
By far the largest numker of communicanis of 
any of the world’s religions, owus its alleg ance 
to Christianity, the number of them being usaally 
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estimcted at 560 millions. The youngast of the 
three monotheisms is that of Islany,which is 
customarily credited with 220 communicants.” 

“Cf these three, Christianity and ‘slam are 
active missionary faiths. Islam was a revolt 
against the decadent worship of its day, and the 
circumstances ofits origin are not wholly dissi- 
milar to those ofthe later origin of Protestant 
Christianity. Islam and Protestantism are still 
markel by a rigid simplicity of worship and, in 
point of doctrine, Islam makes a distinguishable 
approech toward Unitarianism. I need not 
emphasize the fact that very important differences 
of doctrine exist between Islam and Protest- 
antism, Sor abundant emphasis has been laid upon 
our. differences in the past. I do suggest that 
the be:ated separation of religion and politics in 
Turkey makes it possible to explore the elements 
of religious community which exist between us, 
with a view to extending to Islam a degree of that 
fraterrity which we have rightly extended in 
the past to Orthodox Christianity. No single 
contritusion at our disposal would so powerfully 
assist in the preservation of a durable peace across 
the all-important Turkish bridge, as the realiza- 
tion taat Moslems and Orthodox are children 
with us of the same Father.” 





The Hypocrisy of the Mandatories. 


Tennyson’s Northern Farmer (new style ) 
tells his son, “Thou’ll not marry for munny— 
Noa—thow ll marry for luvv,” and therefore 
both ais father and mother think him an ass. 


“Their advice is, in the words of a “Quaiiker 


feller.” “Doänt thon marry for munny, but 
goa, wheer munny is!’ In The Forum Chase 
S. Osborn sarcastically bases a sort of politi- 
cal sermon on a text like the above, saying: 


“Ti is one thing to marry a woman who has 
wealt] for her money. Itis another thing to 
marry a woman who has money for real honest- 
to-God love of the woman. The money may be 
used by ler husband incidentally to promote the 
happiress.and welfare of the wife, but action in 
this regard has to be of a nature so very delicate 
as to involve the very best there is in the human 
conceps, 

“Another illustration: No guardian is justi- 
fied in using the substance of his ward for any 
other purpose than the ward’s well-being. Justly 
there may be an honest charge for administration 
but it must ke exactly honest, if there may le 
admitted degrees of trust probity. 

“What I am driving at is the mandatery 
powers provided by the League of Nations,” 

Shall it not ke demanded first that the Giants 
of the League, having their tetritories guaranteed 
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as of status quo and gaily assuming mandatories 
shall prove clearly they have not married the 
woman for her money ; have not assumed ward- 
ship in order to malappropriate the trust funds ? 

“Tam very particularly thinking of the attitude 
anc actual practice of Great Britain, France and 
Japan, and Ihave exactly in mind Iraq and 
Mosul Oil Fields, the Nauru phosphate deposits, 
the extensive concession got by France in the 
illegitimate Angora treaty and other similar 
natural values. It can be argued successfully I 
think that these riches are world necessities and 
belong to the world, but the logic fails in practice 
when they are permitted to be absorbed by a 
small group of financiers who dole them to the 
people of the world at a big price per dole. And 
if we are to assume that the oil of Mosul does not 
belong to the Emir Feisul and his people in 
whose territory it is, what are we going to do about 
the oil in Russia, Mexico, America and Roumania ? 
Not te speak of Earth riches of all kinds every- 
where ? Just hold them by might F” 

The fundamental principle of Government 
in Nauru is absolutely non-British, the tripartite 
agreements on the phosphates is a violation, 
in spirit atleast, of the Covenant, and, thirdly 
the system of Chinese indentured labor would 
have been called slavery in 1904-6. 

“Jn suort, the dominant objective, the domi- 
nant personnel the dominant motive of the 
whole enterprise is not service to humanity but 
phosphates. This is what is wrong with the 
world to-day. 

“This is a reversal with a vengeance both 
ot British and mandate policy of trusteeship 
and the sacred trust—-for such services as educa- 
tion, health, and justice are quite definitely 
and explicitly subordinated to the very material 
object o: winning phosphates for the British 
Empire.” 

“There is naught the matter with the world 
anywhere. The sun is as sweet, the rain as life- 
giving, the soil as rich—all is well with the 

. earth. But what is wrong is the strifeful 
selfishness of the peuple.” 





“The Green International.” 


Charles Merz announces in The 
Magazine that 

‘With no blare of trumpets, but a rather 
heavy tread, a new alliance marches into Euro- 
pean polities. Jt calls itself “The Green 
International.” Et mambers several million 
peasants in ils ranks.” 

Its stronghold lies in the live countries of 
Cuecho-slovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Jugosla 
via, and Rumania. Jt has also organized 
what it calls “Russian Section.” he chief 
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purpose of this green international is to pin 
politics down compactly on two central and 
important points. 


“Land for centuries has been something in 
the Danube Valley to support a few families in 
almost royal pleasure.” 

“To break up the great estates, then divide 
the land into peasant holdings—that is the pro- 
gram of the Green International. To these two 
central principles it subordinates all other issues. 
What it aims at is a democracy of peasants 
working their own farms. It believes there is no 
other way to healthy economics in south eastern 
Europe, no other way to redistribution of political 
power on a more democratic basis, no other road 
from feudalism to the modern state, no other 
road, ultimately, to peace and understanding 
between people who have been eyged on to fight 
one another for three generations.” 

This Green International is definitely and 
emphatically opposed to socialization. It may 
support, and probably will some day, the® partial 
socialization of the means of distribution, as that 
result is being achieved in many parts of America, 
through state-owned terminals, warehouses, and 
the like. Butso far as the land itself is con- 
cerned. it maintains stoutly that the peasant 
wants to be -his own employer. “Peasants the 
world over all have the same task, the same love 


for a piece of grouud—that ground where they 


live, create, and battle.” 

Norhas the Green International, like some of 
the other internationals, any apparent intention 
of attempting to hack its way to power by sheer 
force. Jt does not propose to seize those great 
estates which worry it. It proposes to acquire 
them through the tactics of the ballot-box. And 
it proposes compensation in all cases for the 
owner; prefers a program of payment via long- 
term credit, which it declares is practicable.” 





His Religion and Hers. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman discusses 
in two articles in The Century Magazine the 
relative value of the masculine and the femi- 
nine contributions to religion. In the first 
article, published in the March numBer, her 
views may be briefly summarised thus. :— 

“Death, according to Mrs. Gilman, was the 
outstanding crisis in the life of the primitive 
man: birth, the outstanding crisis in the life of 
the primitive woman. Primitive man, standing over 
his fallen victim, whose soul had fled the body, 
said, “Where has it gone P” Primitive woman, 
holding her baby in her arms, said, “What can I 
do forit?” Thug the religion of man has been 
concerned with the afterwhile; the religion of 
womau, with the here aud now.” 
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Death being the outstanding masculine 
crisis, the “death-complex was too strong even 
for his [ Christ’s ] teachings.” 

“What he taught us to pray and work for 
here was ignored in our eagerness to get to 
heaven through his virtues. 

“In this twentieth century we have seen 
Christian Europe hating and fighting exactly 
as did heathen Europe in the past. Christian 
Germany has left a record of conduct which we 
may mildly term inconsistent with that faith. 
Christian Ireland is a beautiful example of for- 
giveness, patience, and loving one another. Our 
own Christian nation maintained slavery after 
every other advanced people had ontgrown it, 
and still stands black before the world in 
that most hideous of savage practices, the slow 
torturing to death of helpless prisoners--~ 
“lynching.” 

“The Christian belief has been taught all 
over the world, but it has not established con- 
nection’ with life. Its revivalists still make 
their passionate appeal on a basis of what is to 
happen to you after death. 

“Pursuing the evidence of masculinity in 
religions, we find one glaring proof at once—the 
guileless habit of blaming the sin and trouble of 
the world on women. One after another shows 
this scorn of women, making no provision for 
them in heaven, sometimes denying that they 
have souls at all. This ultra-masculine attitude 
has been maintained even in Christianity, owing 
to its mistaken adoption of ancient Hebrew and 
Assyrian legends. There is no more unworthy 
product of a “Snasculinized” religion than “the 
curse of Kye.” 

“The various paradises which have been de- 
vised by the minds of men are naively masculine 
in their attractions. The Moslem warrior looks 
eagerly forward to his “reward’’—feasting and 
dalliance with eternally young and lovely houris ; 
but there are no silky-mustached he-houris 
beckoning to pious lady Moslems, 

“The savage pictured a happy hunting- 
ground.’ That was his idea of a good time ; but 
we do not hear of any happy nursing-eround 
for the squaw. Valballa also, a glorious 
festival of beer and bloodshed enhanced by 
stimulating valkyrs, was most attractive to the 
male.” 

“As priest increased in numbers, and their 
demands of tithe and sacrifice increased also, 
the common man, whose offerings fed them, was 
moved to inquire whether it was God indeed 
who liked the fat of rams, or only a number of 
hungry priests and their families. If the priests 
had no families, but were celibates, there wrose 
further questioning on the part of the same com- 
mon man as to the historic relation between the 
priest and the woman.” 
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The greatest good force in human life is 
religion, 

“When that great power ceases to concentrate 
its attention on death and turns it upon life and 
the improvement of life, there will be no difficulty 
in inducing people to “accept religion.” It will 
be of such visible and joyous use that no rational 
being can reject it. With snch help we can soon 
outgrow such disgraceful diseases as war and 
poverty ; we shall blush at the memory of intem- 
perance and prostitution ; our children will grow 
up in the assured hope of a better world of their 
own making and the daily glory of making it. 

“With its tremendous vision reaching even 
to eternity, having power to subordinate indi- 
vidual interests to a high ideal, and with the 
practical immortality of a church, working in 
unbroken sequence from age to age, religion 
could have held before us the splendid picture of 
the race we might be, and helped us up the 
broad, clear stairway of right progress. It can 
do it yet, and will.” 


Ennnnunnn 


East and West in World Politics. 


Nathaniel Peffer expresses in The Century 
Magazine his opinion that 


“Almost every problem of first importance in 
the international relations of to-day roots in the 
Occidental dogma that mechanics is progress, 
efficiency the highest law of life, and Western 
civilization the only civilization.” 

“Tu the main the real issces on which inter- 
national relations turn and the real prizes for 
which nations struggle are the undeveloped 
regions cf the world,.the untouched storehouses 
of raw materials.” 

“As criginative force and also moral foun- 
dation there is our assumption of the superiority, 
the ultimate truth, of our own civilization; that 
is, a civicization based ou the full realization of 
the possibilities of applied science. That assump- 
tion—it is a conviction, rather—furnishes justi- 
fication.” 

“The policy of the great powers toward 
China, India, Mexico, Turkey, Africa, and insular 
territories is in its every aspect, religions, cul- 
tural, diplomatic, and commercial, based on the 
premise that the whole world must mechanize 
and industilalize, and that the twentieth century 
civilization of the Occident is the form of life to 
which every race must adapt itself.” 

“Western civilization, so far as it is distin- 
guished from other civilizations, is science, 


Steam, steel, and electricity are its foundations, 


communications and quantity 
concrete manifestations, and materialism is its 
spirit. "Che school, the press, the railroad, tele- 
graph, telephone, wireless, hospital, and esthetic 


production its 


ays 


sewers and sanitation are by-products of indus- 
trialization. Soalso the inhuman pace of the 
fectory and the city built about the factory; so 
a-so standardization, regimentation, and leveling 
ic a monotone of mediocrity ; so also the greater 
destrectiveness of instruments of war.” 

“I have ventured to put against the prodi- 
gous achievements of the industrial era the 
question, to what end? As a standard of 
n eascrement I have suggested not size or speed or 
complexity of process, but content and meaning. 
The radio is the work of supermen, but what is 
cammunicated by radio? So is the modern 
pzinting-press, but what is circulated by the 
daily paper? Whatis the product of the uni- 
versal school system ? Not education, but literacy; 
nor keener discrimination, but a more facile gulp- 
ing cf stock ideas, a more efficient regimentation 
bshind tae standards of orthodoxy. Sensations 
have been multiplied and given a higher 
f-equency of repetition, but without deeper pene- 
tation. All increase is quantitative, not quali- 
tazive There are more things for use, but no 
nore exjoyment; more possession, but less 
happiness.” 

“There is a vast machine, with a small pro- 
duct of Luman good. And simultaneously there 
has been created by industrialism a machinery 
oœ war that destroys faster than industrialism 
ean build; so that with all the conceded 
petentialities of science to create a form of life 
l=yord the most iridescent utopias, its highest 
potentiality as thus far revealed if for anni- 
Inlation.” . 

Referring to the Gandhi movement in 
India, Mr. Peffer says :— 

“asthe Gandhi movement revealed, emanci- 
ration from British rule is only one of the issues 
11 India. Another is’ the demand fora retreat 
from mechanization back to the older economy of 
craft and household industry.” 


Some thinkers, e. g. Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
Lold that the Hast should take Western 
science but reject Western philosophy, take 
the West’s scientific method, but retain its 
cwn tranquillity and culture.- But the writer 
holds that 


“The price of mechanization is standardiza- 
-ion, or life as it is lived in America. It has yet 
-o be shown thata synthesis of the older civi- 
ization of the Hast and the newer civilization of 
the West is not inherently impossible. The 
+undamental principles and postulates of the two 
toe diameterically opposed and mutually ex- 
dusive. Such synthesis would be the blend- 
sng of oil and water. Even compromise is 
doubtful.” 

He also tlfinks that the inroads of the 
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West may he resisted without adopting the 
weapons of the West. Japan did adopt 
those weapons, no doubt, but she has had to 
pay dearly for it, becoming herself westernis- 
ed by adopting the imperialism, militarism 
and industrialism of the West, with all their 
evils of heavy taxation, hideous exploitation 
of cheap labour, starvation wages, 12 hour 
day inhuman working conditions, slums, 
etc. Mr, Peffer thinks passive resistance may 
be a better weapon. 


“Given the desire to resist, I believe some of 
them can make an effective resistance, parti- 
culariy those with old and firmly established cul- 
tures. If resistance is with the weapons chosen 
by the stronger countries, then it is vain. But 
it need nót be with these weapons. The eastern 
peoples have a much more effective weapon in 
passive resistance. The powers have never 
been able to deal with that. Both China and 
India have given proof, India only recently.” 


He concludes his article thus :— 


“The question of comparative civilization is 
not academic or vain. It underlies the issues 
of international politics and interracial relation- 
ships. We must begin to face it with more 
honesty and sophistication. We have taken for 
granted too complacently the superiority of our 
own civilization and acted too confidently on the 
assumption. I have tried to show that the 
assumption is unwarranted and that at any rate, 
actions based on it are dangerous. They have 
been dangerous in the past; they have already 
produced wars. They will be more dangerous 
in the future ; they will produce wars on a much 
larger scale. Not so much for its inner grace 
as for its safety the white race, the great powers 
particularly, must cultivate a little more in- 
tellectual and spiritual humility. First, it must 
realize that it is itself somewhat parvenu and its 
civilization a little callow. Out of that reali- 
zation tragedy may be escaped.” 





“The Marriage of East and West.” 


Claude Bragdon observes in Oriente: 


“Through its mastery of physical science, the 
West holds the key to power in the World 
Without—the world of phenomena. Through 
yoga, introspection, the East holds the key to 
the World Within—the world of noumena. These 
worlds are one, and are capable of being so reali- 
zed in consciousness, but this can only occur when 
West and Hast~~in the world and in the indivi- 
dual—are united, so to speak, in a nuptial 
embrace.” 
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Democracy in Bast and West. 


In the same journal Mr. B. P. Wadia de- 
clares his belief that 

“Democracy in the East is possible and co- 
operation from the West is necessary, provided 
that itis co-operation and not one-sided imposi- 
tion of Western methods and weapons applied to 
Eastern problems of life. The cause of democracy 
is one and indivisible all the world over. Demo- 
cracy cannot triumph in the West if it fails in 
the Hast, and the reverse is also true. It should 
be realized that democracy must be allowed to 
manifest its inherent force along the line of 
least resistance in different countries. If we 
begin to recognize the fact that the soul of a 
nation is as palpable a fact and as great a reality 
as the soul of man; nay more, that the soul of 
a nation 7s the nation as the soul of man is the 
man, then our concept of mutual help and co- 
operation teaching and learning from each other 
will undergo the necessary change. Democracy 
does not imply the sameness of political institu- 
tions and economic civilization everywhere. It 
means variety in expression enveloped and per- 
meated through and through by the common 
principles of democracy. The world should be like 
a beautiful garden in which many plants shrubs 
and creepers grow ; on them bloom in all their 
elegance of coloring and beauty of fragrance 
different flowers, bnt the same bright sun and 
the same fertile earth and the same nourishing 
water help the growth of all; so also the variety 
of political institutions nourished by the same 
great principles of democracy should make of 
our civilization a harmonious and beautiful 
whole. 


“Ts it not likely that the present chaos in the 
Western world can receive help from the Ancient 
Wisdom of Asia ?” 


The Future of Women in Politics. 


Mary Garrett Hay thus forecasts the fu- 
ture of women in politics, in The Woman 
Citizen : 

The Future of women in politics will be one 
fraugh€ with much responsibility and fall of 
great opportunities for service. Women will, 
first of all, attain equality in the political parties. 
They will be given equal representation with 
men on important and minor committees ; they 
will reach a point where there influence is 
acknowledged, their wishes respected, their 
advice and help frankly and openly sought. It 
will be considered strange not to consult them, 
not to use their ability, resourcefulness, and 
enthusiasm in party management and in political 
campaigning. They will be not. .simply 
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-from communicable or contagious diseases, 
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tolerated, as at present, but will enjoy the 
confidence of men and will be encouraged to 
co-operate in the planning of policies and 
programs and in the execution of every kind of 
constructive work. 

There will be many women office-holders: in 
the future and they will hold office, not because 
it is deemed expedient to give members of their 
sex positions of trust, but because the faet will 
be recognized that there are many offices that 
women can fill more acceptably than men and 
that there is certain work along educational and 
welfare lines for which women are peculiarly 
fitted by temperament and training. ‘There will 
be a stronger union between women’s organiza- 
tious in the future for non-partisan government 
work and for remedial legislation. The need 
for women to rally strongly to the support of 
both is now felt and in the coming years 
thousands of women will be found working 
harmoniously and earnestly for good results 
along these lines. There will be widespread 
knowledge of public questions and government 
problems in the future among the general run 
of unorganized women, this being achieved by 
their organized sisters, dissemination of such 
knowledge, and this will resu:t in a larger 
proporticn of women going to the polls to vote, 
and in amore intelligent use of the ballot by 
those wha do vote. The future of women in 
politics will, I feel sure, be abright one, since 
women will grow more accustomed to the 
assumption of big responsibilities and more 
clear as to the special work they can do for 
their communities and for the race.—Mary 
Garrett Hay, Chairman N. Y. C. League, 


World News About Women. 


The following items of news are culled 
from The Woman Citizen :— 


Mrs. Simmon Introduces a Bill 


Mrs. ©. B. Simmons, of Portland, Oregon, 
whose election to the state House of Representa- 
tives was noted in the December 2 Ortizen, has 
just introduced a bill requiring physical examin- 
ation of applicants for marriage licenses. A 
mentality equivalent at least to that of a twelve- 
year-old child is a prerequisite, and freedom 
The 
State Board of Health, in Mrs. Simmons’s plan, 
is to handle such examinations, and a fee of not 
more than $2.50 will be charged. If dissatisfied 
with the findings, an appeal may be taken to the 
Country Court. 


Colorado’s State Poet 
Governor Sweet of Colarado has bestowed 


upon Mrs. Nellie Burgett Miller, of Colorado 
Springs, the appointment of, poet laureate of 
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Cclcrado. Since moving to the state, fifteen 
yews ago. Mrs. Miller has been writing poetry. 
She has won all the poem prizes awarded by the 
State Literary Club, is chairman of Literature of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
plans the literary program in every state. 


A Novel &chool 


Harrisburg will soon be the scene of a novel 
se 100-—not private—planned and managed hy 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the reigning 
gcvernor of Pennsylvania. This school will 
have at least a dozen children to begin with. It 
is to be self-governed and self-instrneted, the 
teachers ecting merely as advisers. The pupils 
will make rules for themselves and judge the 
oflenders: by actual handling. they will study 
difereat commodities, the problems involved in 
their manufacture, history, value, and trans- 
pertazion. Thus interwoven with practical 
experience, they will learn arithmetic, geography, 
history and English. A mental test will be 
given upon entrance by Dr. Leta Hollingworth 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

The purpose of the school is to develop the 
ckild as.an intelligent thinker, taking his place 
from the start as an active member of society. 


Advanced Finland 


In the recent elections in Finland nineteen 
woner. were elected members of the Riksdag. 
Darwish Income Taxes 

A deputation has approached the Folkthink 
reyuesting that the incomes of Danish husbands 
ard wives be taxed separately instead of jointly : 
As present the punishment for default of 
perment is the suppression of electoral rights, 
ard it is to safeguard women against the 
pessib:lity of losing their vote that the question 
has been raised. 


The Mother a Citizen. 


That motherhood itself is one of the highest 
and most important functions of citizenship, 
is a view on which Helen 8. Thomson 
expatiates in Child-Welfare Magazine. Says 
ste: ’ i 

“There is no field of social work which offers 
greater opportunities for service, to this and 
stcseedirg generations, than that of motherhood. 
Taere is no greater opportunity open to the 
ambitious woman of today, whether her ambition 
be Sor useful citizenship or the realization of 
personal happiness, than she may find, if she will 
within the four walls of a well-ordered, intelli- 
gently conducted home in which there are 
cLi.dren. 

- “À woman who is a scholar, a deep thinker, 
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and who, as a teacher, has had years of 
experience in dealing with and in observing 
children and their parents, said to me a short 
time aga: 

“lhe most crying need of American mother- 
hood today is a better knowledge of child 
psychology and the intelligent conduct of home 
life.’ 

“The home is the first unit of society : What 
the homes are, the nation must be; and the home 
can be no better than the individuals of which 
it is composed. Let us, then, as mothers, search 
ourselves for our own faults that we may correct 
them and thus accomplish a definite bit in help- 
ing to vaise the average of American motherhood. 
Only as we seek to raise our own standards, can 
we hope to vender effective aid in the betterment 
of home and nation.” 


Learning City Government 
on the Playground. 


And it is done as follows in the American 
city of Newark, according to The Play- 
ground :—- 


“Notices.of election” posted on all Newark 
playgrounds inform the children that they are 
to elect five city commissioners from among their 
number, who are to govern the playground in 
the same manner the city commissioners govern 
the city. Candidates are nominated by petition, 
any boy or girl being eligible to candidacy by 
having had his or her petition signed by at least 
twenty five patrons of the playgrounds. 


“The playground elections have all the fea- 
tures of a municipal election. Candidates select 
slogans, suchas “Fora Better Playground,” or 
“Good Government” and are privileged to make 
speeches explaining what they stand for and 
what shey propose to do if elected. The city 
lends real ballot boxes, for the election, into 
which the playground citizens cast their votes. 
Election clerks ( two boys and two girls ) and 
judges of election (one boy and one girl ) are 
chosen at a primary election. 

“The candidate receiving the highest ‘number 
of votes becomes Mayor of the playground govern- 
ment. The next in order becomes respectively 
Police Judge, Police Commissioner and Sanitary 
Commissioner.’ Once a week all commissioners 
meet and enact laws for the government of the 
playground, They select a City Clerk to act as 
secretary, and appoint members of the police force 
and sanitary department. 

“The civil service examinations which aspir- 
ants for the sanitary and the police forces have 
to pass consist often questions about the civic 
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facilities of Newark and its government and 
why the boy or girl wishes to bécome a member 
of the playground sanitary or police department.” 





Music as a Spur to Production. 

We learn from The Playground thas in 
Ameriéa, 

“Scores of large firms are’ now employing 
music in industry. . As one correspondent o- the 
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Board has summed up, from the standpoint of 
the employer, music is valuakle because ‘it 
increases productidn, it enlarges the zone 
of agreement upon which employer ard 
employee can negotiate, and it cuts down the 
turnover, while from the viewpoirt of the emplo- 
yee,’ it breaks the monotony of the working day. 
It gives a social interest and a chance for the 
expression of individual talent, and it makes for 
better acquaintance and closer friendship.” 


WOMAN LABOUR IN MINES 


HIS is what we found at the Pure Jharia 
Colliery. Men and women go down into 
the pit at about 8 o'clock in the morning 

and come back at between 4 and 5 o’clock’r. m. 
Work also goes on ‘at night, beginning “rom 
10 p.m. and continuing till dawn. The men and 
women who do the day: work one week, save 
to do the night work during the next week. 

A woman who has a suckling babe, takes the 
child with her to the pit, feeds it when n2ces- 
sary and putsitona small khatuli or cot the 
rest of the time. Older babies are left above 
ground with a sister or brother. But we did 
not.meet with many such. f 

The pit seemed very dark. when we first 
entered it. Aftera minute or two the long pas- 
sages and the walls and floors of coal became 
visible, The place was fullof smoke and bad 
smell issuing from the small tin kerosene lamps. 
At short distances,we saw aman and a wcman 
working together, the man cutting coal w-th a 
pickaxe and the woman collecting the piecas in 
a basket and then carrying it up to fill a tub. 
Three of such tubs full of coal make two “ons. 
That we. heard was the average quantity of coal 
cut, loaded aud brought above ground by a pair 
of coolies, generally husband and wife, each day. 
The daily wages of the pair together come to 
nearly Rs. 2. The price of 2 tons of coal is about 
Rs. 15, 

The labourers work 5 days in the week, from 
Tuesday to Saturday, at Pure Jharia. Saturday 
being the pay day, they work the hardest. At 
Khatrasgarh the coolies said they workec till 
Sunday noon, i.e. five days anda halfir the 
week, 

The dhowras or coolie cells are not perhaps 
worse than the huts.in which most of the labour- 
ers live in their own villages. Butin the rilla- 
ges the women can have, outside their ints, 
much more space to move about and alsc pri- 
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vacy, of which here they have little or nona, 
The closeness of the different cells, all being one 
long row of small compartments under the same 
roof, separated only by walls, cannot but be dan- 
gerous when an epidemie breaks out. The 
scarcity of water is also a greas hardship for 
men and women covered’ over and blackened 
with the dust of coal they cut down and carry. 

Talking with the women we fcund that mary 
of them leave work and go to their native homes 
before confinement and a few remain in the 
colliery. It was not possible te find ont how 
many children lived and thrived and what was 
the proportion between the birth and death 
rates. A record of the leaves granted to would- 
be mothars and a register of the births and 
deaths of children in the collieries should he 
kept for getting an approximately accurate 
idea about this. 

Woman labour in mines is only a part ofa 
larger question, that of woman labour in general 
in all great industrial centres, as distinguished 
from cottage industry and life aad work in the 
homes. Woman labour in great industrial towns, 
as well as in tea gardens ani other plan- 


‘tations and mines always involve : 


1. .The breaking up of homes for the work- 
ing women. ; 

2. Some risk tothe health of the working 
women and the little children they carry with 
them and to the children to be born in future. 

3. Drunkenness and immoral:ty in the men, 
away from their home and community, affecting 
the life and morality of the women working with 
them. ; À 

4. Consequent decrease in the birth rate of 
children, leading. to gradual exzinction of the 
eT lieve is no flowery path fora woman whose 
poverty forces her to earn, her own living or 
help her husband in supporting her children hy 
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physical labour. It is almost always hard labour 
and means absence from home and neglect of 
domestic duties for‘at least certain hours of the 
day. Lie underground is undoubtedly injurious 
to a woran’s health: as also to that: of her little 
shild : but conditions-in some other. industrial 
zentres are no better, if not worse.- We ‘have to 
think of the woman'in: tea gardens, working in 
sun and rain, mostly in pouring. rain, as:in Assam, 
with their little children-on their’ backs. Garry- 
ing Leavy baskets of coal up the inclines is tir- 
ing work, but we often see hill women carrying 
fearfully heavy loads uphill. In Bengal we see 
women carrying baskets of bricks up bamboo 
ladders that are almost perpendicular, up to three- 
storied and four-storied roofs of houses when these 
are being built; and this goes. on, for six to 
eight koms in the hot: sun.: 
w hether it is good for their health or not. As 
for neglecting children, even the maid-servant 
class, “well- sheltered themselves, have ‘to leave 
their children to ‘themselves’ or ‘to the care of 
careless neighbour». 


When we questioned the women in. the. Pure 
Jharia and Khatrasgarh, mines. if they woma 
like to work above ground, while their menfolk 
went below, they.said : “No,. no ; we. should like 
to he together, otherwise. we shall always, be in 
fear and anxiety thinking what might. happen to 
them. When we work. together we. have no 
anxiesy, for if we die, we die together,” This 
way of looking: at the matter deeply, touched. me. 
If a woman must leave her home and her native 
village t9 work for a living, let her work by. the 
side cf her husband or father or brother, as we 
foun many Sonthal and other aboriginal tribes 
women doing. These carry the ‘feeling and 
influence of home with them and an: atmosphere 
of affection and the sense of mutual responsibility. 
So that from the point of view, of family pone 
and morality itis a good arrangement, Hoon} 


‘Jt has‘been' said that when after the day’ s 
work women go to cook’ food for their ‘husbands, 
thé latter hetaice themselves to the bazaar and get 
themselves drunk.’ It may be so in some cases, 
but not in alle The aboriginal tribes women also 
drinx, bat not heavily and not except on festive 
occasions, and they driik “in the company of 


their husbands. When they go’ to market, 
huskend and: wife go together, taking their 
chileren along with them. ‘It is: pleasant to 


watch: ‘the whole family, including at times-a 
small ehild on the ‘shoulder of the “father and a 
sitll smaller in the arms of the mother, and some 
bigger ones, all marching back: arith rice and 
earthen pots and pans and whatever other 
purckases they have made, all happy and laugh- 
ing. I think the’ nearness of wife and children 
cannot but be a check to a man’s irregular habits, 
drunkenness and ‘immorality, and a check ‘also to 


‘Work they must : 
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the reckless waste of his and his wife’s hard 
earned money. 

In this connection 1 would suggest the 
introduction of a rule for compulsory saving 
of a small part. of. a.'worker’s weekly: wages, 
against hard , times.. These men and wonien are 
improvident as a rule. Many of them “spend all 
they earn, and do not think of the future. The 
employers, must think for them and devise ‘means 
for saving''something “for them. each''week and 


- month and gradually teach economical habits. 


Talking to them, arranging for them-harmless 
amusements when off work, on Sundays or 
Mondays, as the case may be, opening night 
schools for adults and morning schools for their 
young boys and girls left above ground, but 


. uncared for, —these,. „are some of the means for 


‘educating’ them! ‘and for 


making them more 
rational and efficient labourers. 


» From the’ point of view of health and pre» 
servation of the. race, measures ‘should ibe, taken 
to keep the men healthy, both physically and tnorally, 
as much as women,s~—for, life underground is 
also injurious: forimen, though not to, the same 
extent, as for women.. Jn plantations and mills 
and mines where .men, and ‘women of different 
sorts are thrown together, where: social bonds 
are .lonse and communal discipline has no force, 
it is. best to have, men, and women ;in equal 
number,, if . possible, , then, many may: form new 
family ties and live like house-holders. When 
the number, of males, is much in excess of females, 
the latter are forced to live a degraded life.: , 


. To sum: up—it should be our endeavour to 
make the conditions of labour underground as 
favourable for healthy maternity and moral life 
as possible. So many hours for work pig ta 
and.no more: So many ‘months of rest for a 
‘woman before and after confinement: So vel 
“pay,’so much bohus,'so much laid by ‘for’ bad 
days:—Such lights to ‘be‘used:underground, as 
not to make the air still more ‘ unhealthy : :-—Stich 
and ‘such precautionary measures :to be taken 
against possible accidents; housing, clothing and 
medical attendance of such and such a kind ‘for 
preservation : of- health -under an unhealthy 
occupation and a good supply of water for 
dvinking ‘and washing purposes : these should ‘be 
carefully thought out and rules laid down and 
strictly followed. Violation of these rules by 
owners of mines should be made punishable. 
Searcity of water was evident in the places 
we visited, but we were told that a big ‘scheme 
for supplying plentiful water was.in the: hands 
of the Mines Board of Health. 

We have seen ordinary kerosene ee ina 





“mine we inspected. We were assured’ there was 


no gas in that mine to catch fire and that the 
workers: were quite safe. If safety lamps are too 
expensive, good lanterns would be better than 
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these kupis, that fill the pits with smoke and 
bad smell. . ' 
~ It was suggested that cutting coal by aak 
nery, Would do away with the necessity of woman 
labour in coal, mines. If an Act be passec by 
_ Government prohibiting women working urder- 
ground, owners of mines would ‘certainly suffer 
Toss for a time by having to pay increased ~ates 
“tö men—for men would. charge’ more than wcmen 
fori tlie same piecè ‘of work—but they will soon 
‘take’ to using’ coal-cutting machines aid wil ‘get 
‘more work done'i in less time than’ now. Iven 
now in some mines where coal-cutting macLines 
are being used, Punjabi . workers have ofered 
themselves to :work as carriers, as the aboriginal 
tribes :men who had so long had that work “lone 
by their women,.refused “to ‘do it. ,Some gay, 
however, that accidents are likely tò be nore 
prevalent if coal cutting machines are usel, as 
‘they ‘fill the pit with very’ fine’ coal dist’ that 
easily catches fire and that the air undergimund 
being heavily laden with the'same dust it would 
‘be more injurious to the health'of the worers. 
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Russia and: India. 


` Out of the terrible suffering of re evolu 4 jon, 
Rissis. will at last emerge, purified and 
strengthened for the great task of .humanity 
that les before her. In Bertrand Russells new 
book, called ‘The Problem of China’; he sii gles 
out Russia, India, and China, as the tiree 
countries in the world, ab’ the present fime, 
with the greatest spiritual gitts to offer to 
mankind. The following is taken from a letter 
of Mr. Ervin Baktay, a young - “Hungé rian 
writer. =.. i 


“Russian actors are here, and tes Pon 
their ‘Russian Cabaret.’ Poor homeless creatvres ! 
What they produce is purest, art. In our 
Budapest, where cynicism is the leading feling 
in men, and erotics the only adornment for their 
life, it was wonderful. to see and hear sliese 
Russian artists. Theatre.and stage art wishout 
erotics! Who could think it to be poss ble P 
It is highly human, simple and childlike, pure 
and lovely. No raffinerie, no pride of art, only 
beauty and deep humanity, even in: the comic 
and grotesque ‘scenes. There was a production, 
which left a very deep effect on my sow, as 


-have heard and 
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As we are not experts, we only mention what we 
do not venture to risk an 
opinion. But the use of machinery. while 
throwing so many women oub of employment, 
could not be an unmixed good ; in fact 
‘it would be -more of un evil’ It would also 
be the ruin of the owners of small mines, who 
could'rot afford to purchase expensive machines. 
We. have: looked into: the -Mines Inspection 
Report and find that though there are accidents 
in mines, when compared with other fields of 
industry they are not more in number. Probably 
mines ir India are not as dangerous as in other 
parts of the world, or they have not yet been 
developed to a dangerous degree. Whatever |e 


“the fact."from our limited experience we do not 
‘think 


woman-labour- in mines is at present 
much werse than in‘other industrial spheres and 
we think that when’ a woman: is forced by 


‘poverty. to. 'leave home and earn her living, the 


best thing for her would be to work by the “fide 
of ber bi shand o ‘or some near relation. 


man ee A > KAMINI RAY. 
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on a eouls vfmany others, lt was a simple 
sony;+-théi song: of the poor barge tuggers on 
the. Volga: The «scene, wasa wonderful” sunset 
onthe. low,.shores of the Volga, —the sky dark 
glowing, rgd... Some eight poor Russian peasants, 
ragged, young and old; are, bound to a thick rope. 
T hey ATE, loanjng forward: in’ their tugging 
girdle, and they sing,—sing sadly,—‘“y uhnem.’ 
-They work and “siveat. From time to time, 
they iaise their, voices —It isas if humanity 
‘would ery to heaven for help in the hard strug- 
gle'and toil of life. ‘The rope cannot he left 
‘alone’—so ‘they sing. And: they lower their 
heads’ again, and tug. ` Then they turn round 
‘in order'to tug better.‘ And so they: remain, 
with suffering faces i in‘thé. glowing red rays.— 
a“Osorba, who was with me; almost wept. I 
o. He said :—They-leok like so many Christs, 
under their,crosses.—In that little seene there 
owas the suffering and toiling of the whole human 
race. Even the hapdest gold- worshipping heart 
was touched, at least for & moment, with love 
‘and compassion for our human brethren, Dos- 
tolevski and Tolstoy's deep and loving feeling 
was‘in that little scene. I cannot describe ity 
eftect.— 14 must be seen and heard to be realised. 
“Aiter leaving the theatre, P felt that Tolstoy 
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and Dostoievski were right in believing that 
œly Russia will set the example of real huma- 
rity among the western peoples. After the 
present surse of Bolshevism is lightened off their 
leads, the Russian people’s soul will rise in 
splendid light before the wondering eyes of the 
West. 

“And I understood why, in my deepest feeling, 
Twas always drawn towards. two parts of the 
earth, only two: India and Russia. 

“I cannot express my thoughts, my English 
l nowledge is too poor for the purpose. But I 
Lope you will feel what I wanted to say. 

Ervin Baxray.” 

The novels of Dostoievski and Tolstoi 
cught so have a far greater place in Indian 
Gbraries than they have at present. It 
shouid not be forgotten, that Russia, as a 
whole, has been from the first intimately one 
with Asia, Only in very recent times, has 
Russia been regarded as an outskirt of 
western civilisation. [n reality, its village 
Lfe, wich has survived through all -the 
changes that have taken place, as essentially 
cne in spirit with that of India, as Tolstoi 
limself so fully understood and appreciated. 


©. F. A. 


emee 


East Africa. r 


So long as the Europeans in East Africa 
pace in the forefront of their programme, 
for which they are ready to commit violence, 
‘the ulsimate prohibition of Indians ‘from 
Łfriea, all hope of any settlement appears to 
Le futile. Things are certain to drift from 
kad to worse. The visit of the Governor of 
Esnya to England is obviously a pretext ‘for 
delay and nothing else. Every point has 
Leen thrashed ‘out again and again. There 
ir nothing new to be said. But the moment 
tie colo rial office decides to do anything that 
is reascnable and just, the threat of armed 
rzsistance is made. This threat has become 
especialy serious, because the European 
commurity in Kast Africa has been able now 
ta get European support both in South 
Africa and Central Africa almost solidly on 
taeir ‘side. It is very instructive to notice, 
taat the ‘back door’ argument, which has 
bzen used with regard to the Northern Terri- 
tary of Australia, is now being used about 
Kenya. In Australia ] used to hear the 
Northera,Verritory called “Lhe. Back Door’ 
irto Australia, People used to say,—'‘It is 
true that the Northern Territory is in the 


put. 


‘about Germany from one 
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Tropics, but then it is the ‘back door’ into the 
temperate South. If once we open the ‘back 
door, Indians and Chinese will come pouring 
into the South.” This same’ argument ‘has 
now been used, in a parallel way, to convince 
the Europeans in South Africa, that they are 
in danger of an ‘Asiatic’ invasion. Mombasa 
is called by the Kenya Settlers the ‘Back 
Door’ to South Africa. “How can you pre- 
vent them coming from Kenya through Mom- 
basa southwards and passing down at last 
into South Africa?” Thus the question is 
The real answer is, that Beira, in 
Portuguese East Africa, has been open to 
Indians all along and is nearly 1,000 miles ` 
nearer to the South African Union than 
Mombasa. It also has a railway connected 
with the South African Union. Yet no Indian 
filters into South Africa through the port of 
Beira. But people, who are filled with racial, 
panic and are also very ignorant of geography, 
do noi listen to reason. They only follow 
their emotions. 


0. F. A. 


Student Life in Germany. 


I have just received the following letter 
who knows the 
situation thoroughly and has just come 


back :— 


“With regard to your enquiry about Ger- | 
many, things have gone from bad to worse in the ' 
Universities. Students are literally undergoing 
starvation. . This might well lead to great embit- 
terment, and to a materialistic reaction. I found 
when I was there, for two or three visits last 
year, that the stronghold of militarism, so far as 
it, continued to exist, was among certain types of 
University men, both students and professors, 


and among a few in the middle classes. The. 
working classes, broadly speaking, except in 


Bavaria, have revolted éntirely against the 
spirit of war. They are animated by an extra- 
ordinary idealism and are keen about,positive 
social reconstruction. I think that, in the 
Universities, perhaps the militaristic group were 
ex-officers, who went back without having come 
into contact with the new spirit that swept 
Germany at the time of the revolution, and has 
grown .in the ‘Youth Movement’ and similar 
movements. That generation of students would, 
of course, go out in the process of time. Among 
the younger professors, I found a much more 
generous and constructive, peace-loving spirit. 
“Tne trouble is, however, in Germany, that 
the situation changes from day to day. The 
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terrible economic distress and thé neutral, help- 
less attitude taken by England must necessarily 
harden the feeling among all classes; and the 
‘wonder is that they have retained their friendli- 
ness. They quite frankly admitted that Germany 
had been at fault, and indeed horribly at fault. 
What they said, however, was, they had allowed 
themselves: to be’ over-ridden by the Court and 
the Army. They made an end of these things 
in the Revolution. They were very cheered at 
the evidences of English willingness to make a 
fresh start on the line of International co-opera: 
tion. They were perfectly ready to make amends. 
But they said that as fast ds they understood and 
agreed, to one demand, another and a harsher one 
followed, which made it impossible for them to 
comply, with the first. This, however, they put 
down to France, merely saying that they thought 
that France -was gradually twisting England 
round her finger. 

“I hear this morning from Berlin that in one 
Univergity town half the 800 students, who, 
before Christmas, were getting then one meal a 
day from the Student Relief have ceased to turn 
up,—which mean that they have given upa 
hopeless struggle and abandoned the effort to 
secure a University course. 

“You may be interested to know how very 
eager working people here are to study the 
writings of Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian 
Poet, and they respond to the inspiration of his 
poetry. A friend of mine, who lectures a good 
deal to Adult Schools, and particularly to work- 
ing women who are in many cases illiterate, 
finds that an introduction to the “Poet’s work is 
always appreciated more than anything else.” 

. In another letter, upon the same subject, 
the writer has told me that m Germany, the 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore’s works have been 
sold to the extent of many hundreds of thou- 

“sands of copies, and that students have given 
up some portion of the very scanty food, 
which they have rationed to them day by 
day, in. order: with their savings to get a 
copy of one of his writings. It appears that 
one'of the most popular is a translation of 
the novel, called ‘The Home and the World.’ 


e C. F. A. 


“Underground Work for Women. 


In previous issues of this Review we have 
opposed the practice of women working in 
mines undergronnd, We hold the same 
general opinion still. But when the circum- 
stances of a family are such that the women 
also must earn, and when no morally and 
physically healthier remunerative occu- 
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pation than work in mines with their hus- 
bands oz other male relatives can be found, 
underground work ought not to be ‘stopped. 
That is the view which is upheld by Mrs. 
Kamini Ray, one of the leaders of the 
woman movement in Bengal and Bengal’s 
foremost. poetess, in an article published 
elsewhere. Her paper, written from personal 
knowledge, with its criticism and suggestions, 
deserves serious, attention. 

Similar views have been expressed in a 
report submitted by Dr. Mrs. Kadambini 
Ganguli to the health officer at Dhanbad. - 
She urgently advocates the early establish- 
ment of schools for both the adults and the 
children in the mine areas. There ought also 
to be, she urges, lantern lectures on sanita- 
tion, child welfare and general health. 





Budget of India and Japan. 


Roughly speaking the population of 
Japan isa quarter of that of British-ruled 
India. ‘The Japanese Government’s draft 
budget Zor the fiscal year 1928-24 shows a 
total revenue -of 1,850,000,000 yen, which is 
roughly equivalent to two hundred and five 
crores of rupees: This,we presume, is not gross 
revenue. ‘The budget of British-ruled India 
for 1923-24 shows a gross estimated revenue of 
19852 crores of rupees. So, an Asiatic country 
having one-fourth the population of British 
India is found.to have a greater revenue than 
India. Yet, it is not a fact that Japan’s 
natural: resources are greater than those of 
India or that the Japanese are naturally a 
more gifted race than the people of India. 
What, then, are the causes of Japan’s far 
greater wealth? Let the people and the 
Government of India try to answer. 


Army Expenditures of Japan and 
India. 


Japau’s total revenues are greater than 
those of India. The expenditure budgeted tor 
the Army Department of Japan for 1923-24 
is 205,000,000 yen,. or, roughly, Rs. 807,- 
500,000, or, say, about 31 crores of rupees. 
From a, smaller revenue than Japan’s, the 
Government of India has provided in its 
budget for 1923-24, the sum of. 62 crores of 
rupees for military expenditure, that is, 
double the amount provided by Japan 
for her army. Yet, Japan’s army has sutticed 
to ‘keep her independent and to make her 
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Asiatic, American, ‘and 
On the other hand, 
is not feared even by 
tribes beyond 


oy the 
` Karopean powers. 
thes Indian Army 
the’ :emi-civilised Pathan 
the north-western frontier of India~~not 
to speak of Afghanistan or Japan. On 
the cortrary, we are repeatedly told that if, all 
the money budgeted for military: expenditure 
in India de not: available, ee is imminent 
dange- o- a foreign invasion. ryt 

It s true, for defensive anal etnies i pur- 
peses, Javan has. a Naval Department. also, 
- which India does not possess. For this Naval 
Daparsment the Japanese Budget provision is 
276,0C0;C00 yen. For the Army. aud Navy 
Depars smants combined, Japan’s budgeted iex- 
penditure for 1923-24 is 481,000, 000 yen: or 
Rs. 721,£00,000. So by spending 72° crores 
of rupses, or only 10 crores more than the 
oapendibave: on the army alone in. India; Japan 
is able tc maintain an army and & navy which 
make ner formidable in the eyes of. all the 
other great powers in the world, 7S 

Tf India could be as strong’ and as pros- 
peroùs by spending only 10 crores more -than 
she dæs'for offensive and defensive purposes, 
she would gladly do soc’ 

Tt nay ‘be asked, how edd india have so 
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tion, let us point out that J apan’s ilary 
and ‘neva. expenditure is not all waste‘ arid 
not a‘drain of'her wealth to foreign countries. 
The money spent by her military and naval 
departments goes into the: pockets of» her 
own people. ‘For, all her ‘naval and: military 

officers, from the highest to the ‘lowest, and 
al. her soldiers and matines,"are Japanese. 
Tas, as the’ salaries and ‘allowatices. are 
reseived by these men of Japan, they’ can 
pay taxes from this source of income. ‘That is 
ome reascn why the Japanese can give their 
Government, a. premier: revenue per heads, than 
we car. 

Fo> the manufacture of all the things re- 
quired by the Army and the Navy, Japan has 
her own ‘ndustries. She has ‘her ‘ship-building 
yards, he? gun. factoriés, her powder factories, 
anc her works for the various other ‘kinds of 
munitions reqiited. 'The profits of all these 
big industries swell the coffers’ of the Japa- 
nese ‘people themselves.’ The wages paid in 
thase yards and works: are received by 
Japanese labourers. In these ways also, the 
Japanese are enabled to pay more taxes to 
their Covernment than we are to the British 
Gcvernment. e 
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If all our soldiers and, officers were In- 
dians and if all our munitions could be made 
in India in Indian-owned factories, we, too, 
could have spent more on an Indian Army and 
Navy. 


. Salarios in Japan and India. ' 

We liave seen that though Japan’ has a 
quarter of the population of India, her an- 
nual revenue is,greater than ours. Bub. the 
salaries paid to her . highest - officers are. far 
more surprising. Her annual revenues‘ come 
to more than'two hundred: crores.: . Yet her 
Prime Minister gets a little more than 
Rs. 1500a month or Rs. 18000 ‘per’ annum, 
the other tninisters getting Rs. 1000 ‘a month: 
Let us contrast this with the salaries of ‘our 
executive councillors and ministers. ` The 
annual revenue of Bengal is about one- 
twentieth of that of Japan. But, her executive 
councillors and ministers get Rs. 64,000 per 
annum. per head, as against ; Rs. 18, 000 paid 
to the’ Japanese prime minister and Rs. 12,000 
to the other ministers per head. Mhe highest 
judicial officer in Japan gets ‘about Rs. 750 
pet month or about one-sixth of the‘salary of 
our ‘High Court Judges and less‘ than ‘that of 
our Sub- -Judges of higher a Fae soe 
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(een Government” in India. 
The ‘Leader of Allahabad; ‘which -is)an 


organ of the Moderate or Liberal patty; whote 
thus in its issue of the 24th’ March :— 


“Apparently the days of happy ‘co- ‘operation 
between the Government and the’ Assembly are 
coming to an end, and strangély enotigh;' not as 
w consequence of thie entry into the latter of the 
would-be -wreckers, the non-cooperators,’ but as 
the result of Government’s obstinacy. :The order 
of the day seems to be that if a. Bill is put before 
the Assembly, and if the Assembly does: not.pass 
it in the form prescribed, by the Government, the 
latter should proceed immediately to usg their 
emergency powers and carry out the piece of 
‘legislation’ in spite of the Assembly ; if an item 
of “expenditure budgeted by them is reduced or 
deleted by the Assembly, the reduction’ should 
be nullified aud the item restored, on the pretext 
that it is necessary for the discharge ‘of their 
responsibilities. The Princes’ Protection Bill has’ 
thus been enacted; 114 lakhs’ of rupees’ for 
expenditure on railways intended by the Assem- 
bly to be drawn out of capital instead of revenue 
has been put back in its place by a writ of the 
Governor-Genéral in Council; the Rs. 3 lakhs 
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refused by the ‘Assembly for a Commission the 
country did not waut and could not approve of 
has been similarly’ restored ; and, as if to crown 
all this autocratism, the Governor-General 
‘recommends’ to ‘the -Council of State to pass 
the Finance Bill, ‘which. has emerged: from the 
Assembly in the form in which it was originally 
ordered to be, introduced. If the ‘recommenda; 
tion’ is not accepted by the Council and later 
acquiesced in‘by the Assembly, the intention is 
obviously to'place the Bill on the statute book 
with the unaided ‘might of the long arm of the 
executive Government.” a 

i The reference in the last two sentences is, 
in particular, to the enhancement of the salt 
tax. Since The Leader wrote, the Council of 
State had agreed to the. Governor-General’s 
recommendation to increase the salt-tax ; but 
the Assembly has again: rejected the enhance- 
ment by a majority. There may not ‘be 
time for us to record: further developments 
in this issue. . ; : 
_ In the’ provincial’ councils we have often 
‘seen recommendations made ahd resolutions 
‘passed, which ‘were not ‘accepted or acted 
upon by thé provincial governments. > Restor- 
ation ofa grant or part of a grant cut down 
has also oécurred. - Büt what has been done 
in the ‘Indian’ Legislature is' thought by the 
‘Liberals to be more sérious. 

Technically, or according’ to thé letter 
of the law, the’ Governor-General may not 
in a single instance have exceeded the powers 
_ conferred upon’him' by the Reform Act. 

‘The : reason’ why the Moderates make a 
grievance of the recent acts of “autocracy”, as 
the Allahabad paper calls it, is that they- had 
expected the Governor-General’s powers: to 
remain ‘a dead letter, ` They have’now been 
disillusioned. - Evidently the words “emer- 
gency powers” are understood differently by 
them and the bureaucracy. a, 

As the ‘Reform Act does not: profess to 
have introduced the elément of responsibility 
in the central government, it’ would bè 
technieally incorrect to say that the Gover- 
nor-General has acted in an irresponsible 
manner «0 ee 

We adinite the persistency of the majority 
of the non-official'members of the’ Legislative 
Assembly, though’ we- do not share their 
feeling of injured or aggrieved surprise. 
“They had formerly earned the approval and 
applause of tle bureaucracy for ‘their sense 
of responsibility in voting additional taxation 
and “free” gifts of crores of India’s money. 
Let them now bear the opprobrium of being 
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called by the bureaucracy and the Anglo- 
Indian journals “sentimental”, “superstitious” 
“unwise”, “wreckers of the Reforms”, “ir- 
responsible”, etc. 

' The. list of autocratic acts given by The 
Leader is not exhaustive. The Legislat.ve 
Assembly had raised the age of consent of « 
girl to her own ruin to eighteen. Government 
did not consider the Assembly’s vote in tais 
respect binding ; it has obtained power from 
the Council of State to give effect to the 
Assembly’s decision or not, whén it chooses, 
after obtaining the opinions of the local 
governments and the people—whatever taar 
may mean. 

Though there has not been any pretenc» 
even in the Reform Act of “responsible govern- 
ment” having been given to the Indians in 
“All-India”, matters, there has been much 
informal and. loose talk, on the part of nən- 
official and official Englishmen and their Indian 
hangers-on, of parliamentary institutions 
having been conceded to, India. Hence zhe 
Anglo-Irdian apologists of the bureaucracy 
have felt called upon to explain why Britis 
parliamentary procedure cannot be adopted 
here when budget items are not voted 
and Government legislative proposals are 
rejected. In England, when a govern- 
ment, that is to say,a ministry, is defeated 
over a Gill or when it cannot get the supplies 
it asks for, it has to resign, and other mam- 
bers of the ‘Parliament who have the cor- 
fidence cf the House and can carry on the 
Government are called upon to form a mini - 
try. We are told that here in Inda, tle 
Govérnor-General and his “cabinet”? cain nt 
resign, because they are responsible to tle 
Crown and to the British Parliament tor the 
discharge of their duties; and they must 
discharge their duties according to the “light” 
that is in them, not according to the “darix- 
ness” (28 we must suppose it is) that is im 
the members of the Legislative Assembly 

We need not consider anybody’s respon- 
sibility to the Crown, for the British sovereign 
is a constitutional monarch ‘who reigns but 
does nob rule. '' There remains to consider the 
responsibility of the foreign rulers of India :o 
a foreign Parliament.’ This‘responsibility is n 
reality a farce. For, the Indian Budget day— 
in the years when it is discussed—has been 
generally the sighal forthe: members of tie 
house of commons to vacate it, showirg 
how little interest is taken: in it by tLe. 
The indifference of the British Paclia 
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mens to India’s weal or woe is notorious— 
+t is only when British interests are concerned 
shat the members become wide awake. As 
~egards the knowledge of India possessed 
>y them, the less said the better. Their 
ignorance of India is, in fact, immeasur- 
able and unfathomable, but their knowledge 
of is is a negligible quantity. If the bureau- 
eracy of India canbe said to be responsible 
=o stch an apathetic and ignorant body of 
men, the thing may be admitted to exist. 
Sut it is patent that this so-called responsi- 
bility is no check on what the bureaucracy 
here may choose to do. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
does exercise some control on the Government 
of India. But his council consists for the 
most part of retired bureaucrats who have 
had their day’ in India, and he himself is 
more or less an ignoramus, so far as India is 
concerned. Therefore, this control exercised 
from London is ineffective so far as the good 
cf Indians is concerned. 


All over the world, responsible govern- 
nent has meant and means a government 
respensible to the people governed. ` To think 
that there can be’ responsible government 
wher the governors are supposed to be 
respcns:ble only to ignorant and apathetic 
nen dwelling thousands of miles across the 
seas, is a.grim joke, which we are unable to 
enjoy because to us it is not only the greatest 
cf tragedies but also the greatest insult to 
cur patriotism, manhood and understanding. 
Tor what does this so-called responsibility to 
the Eritish Parliament imply ? It implies that 
the nembers of the Legislative Assembly and 
tae Jouncil of State of India have no know- 
lsdge of Indian affairs and do not under- 
sand wherein India’s interests lie ; or, that 
ia any case their knowledge of Indian affairs 
and interest in her welfare are smaller far 
tian those of the members of the British 
Earliament, 


We. have pointed out that the bureau- 
cracy in India have only a nominal respon- 
s bility to Parliament. So practically it 
comes to this that the wisdom and sincere 
desire to do good to India which must be 
assumed to be possessed by the Governor- 
Genezal and the other ruling bureaucrats, 
siould be acknowledged to be far greater 
taan the same things possessed—if at all—by 
a. the non-official Indian members of the 
Tegislature combined. On no other supposition 


tax. 
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can the Governor-General’s power to override 
the decisions of the Legislative be justified. 


The Salt Tax. wv 


We have no desire to discuss the scienti- 
fic question as to how far salt is a prime 
necessary of life or how far it is good or bad 
for the health of ordinary people—we mean 
people who are not affected by any disease ; 
for we are not food experts. It suffices for 
our purpose that it is used in all families all 
over India, and that among the poor, it is very 
frequently the only article of consumption 
which adds relish to their scanty and coarse 
morsels of food. 

The question is, is it right to tax such a 
commodity? We think, not. But there is 
already a tax of Re. 1-4 per maund on it; and 
any increase of this tax is certainly objec- .. 
tionable. i b 

It has been argued by Anglo-Indian papers 
and their clientele that the incidence of this 
increase would be only three annas per annum 
per head of the population, which to them 
appears a ridiculously small amount. We 
look at the matter from a different point of 
view. We think that taxation should touch 
the poorest of the poor only when the well-to- 
do classes, that is, those who.can and do 
save something usually, have been taxed to 
the utmost. Bureaucrats and their advocates 
have asserted that all other sources of revenue 
having been exhausted, the Finance. Member 
has had recourse to an increase of the salt 
We do not believe a word of it. Have 
all the possible export and import duties 
been imposed to the full? Has taxation of 
the propertied and wealthy classes in India 
reached such a level as to diminish the 
bank balances of the rich, or the, capital 
of the industrial magnates, or the amounts 
which usurers invest for the purpose of suck- 
ing the life-blood of the ryots and the 
landless laborers? No. Why then tkink of 
compelling the indigent to pay even three 
annas per annum, seeing that millions of these 
persons, from the cradle to the grave, do not 
know a single week of two or three full 
meals a day, wear rags throughout their lives 
and have hovels—where they have any—to 
live in of such a kind as people in the civi- 
lised West would not keep their horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs and dogs in. No humane 
person can think of adding even half a pice 
per annum to the tax paid by such persons. 


NOTES 


Three annas per annnm-isa small sum. But 
the payment of additional taxes to this am- 
ount would mean to many a 100 per cent. 
increase in taxation. Would the defenders 
of the increased salt tax agree to pay 100 per 
cent. more in taxes than they now do? 
Three annas isa trifling amount. But it is 
not an inappreciable fraction of the incomes 
of multitudes of poor men. Would the defen- 
ders of the increase agree to pay an equal 
fraction of their incomes in additional 
taxation ? This may be mere sentimentality. 
But such equitable and righteous senti- 
mentality is far better than the theories of 
taxation appealed to by some men in sapport 
of increasing the salt tax. 

If those who drive in motor and horse 
carriages are reduced by taxation to take to 
tram cars or to walk on foot, it would then 
be time to think of taxing those who have 
trndged*it on their bare legs and feet all their 
lives. If the luxuriously clothed are reduced 
by taxation to weariug plain clothes barely 
sufficient to cover the body, it would be 
reasonable to think of taxing the ragged, 
half-naked or naked. If taxation compels 
five-,four-,or three-mealers to take only two 
meals or one meala day, it would be time 
to think of taxing the starved, the half- 
mealers, or the one-mealers. Not now. Z 

One Anglo-Indian paper has said that as 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report has des- 

_ cribed it as one of the objects of the “Reforms” 
to disturb the pathetic contentment of the 
masses of the people of India, therefore, even 
the poorest classes should be made to pay 
some tax in order to remind them that 
popular government must be paid for. A 
very good method indeed of bringing the 
blessings of popular government home,to the 
masses! But f it be really necessary to 
make the masses more discontented than they 
are, why not give them a cut of the whip per 
back ? That would be, to them, a cheaper 
way of being convinced that such a 
thing as popular and responsible gevern-, 
ment existed in India, while at the same- 


time ib would make them adequately dis-. 


contented. 


Multiplication of Universities. - 


Among Indians there is ‘a small number 
of persons who are really fit to be Univer- 
sity teachers. And owing to post-war 
conditions, it is difficult to get really qualified 
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professors from RFngland even tor very high 
salaries. Yet India has heen witnessing the 
birth cf teaching Universities one after 
another, as ifthe mere name of an University 
can convert institutions, which are high 
schools in reality or at best colleges, into real 
Universities. The Japan Times and Mail 
rightly observes with reference to the craze 
for having many Universities :— 

“Lt isan absurd idea to convert a college inte 
a university at w moment's notice without 
making proper preparations. The true merit of a 
university is the work of reseavch. The value of 
research work is incalculable in this scientific 
age ; and any civilized country cannot afford t 
neglect the matter. The number of schoob 
where a college course is given shonld be increa- 
sed. Universities, which may not necessarily be 
great in nember, should be better equipped and 
better organized, so that they would be able te 
produce better results in research. The policy 
which aims at the creation, as il by a magic 
wand, of a number of institutions which are ol 
half undergraduate and half graduate courses, i~ 
not calculated to answer the pressing needs of 
higher education in this country [Japan].” 


A Heroic Girl. 


Kamala-bala, a girl pupil of the Amta 
Girl’s School in district Howrah, resoned 
from drowning another girl of five years of 
age who had accidentally fallen into deep 
waters ina tank. The Royal Humane Society 
has awarded her a testimonial on vellum, 





‘ 


“Dr. Sun’ Yat-sen Follows Gandhi”. 
“Nox-CGo-Ormration ror CHINA”. 


Such are the heading and sub-heading ot 
an article in The Japan Weekly Chronicle ot 
February 22 last. A report issued from 
Shanghai by the Eastern (Japanese ) News 
Agency is embodied in it. It is stated to be 
“anthentic on the whole”, though “there is a 
possible doubt as to the accuracy of the 
report.” It states : 

Mr. Wang Yun-pin, Member of the Senate. 
inspired by President Li Yuanhung and Premie: 
Chang Shao tseng, was here a few days ago, anc. 
conferred with Dr, Sun Yat-sen regarding thc 
reunification of the North and the South, Follow- 
ing the interview with him, Dr. Sun issued g 
statement the gist of which is as follows :— 

“Since the sixth year of the Republic of 
China, the people, political and civilian, are 
quite awake to the necessity tof effecting the 
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reunificrtion of the country. The measures as 
advocated by me for seeing this carried out are 
an outcome of my personal experiences gained in 
these seven years of struggle. Three plans have 
so far baen proposed in order that the reunifica- 
sion of the country may be effected. They are : (1) 
dy resorting to military force ; (2) by enforcing 
law: (3) by’ resorting ‘to expediencies. These 
shree proposals, though different.in form, are in 
realisy on the same line, viz., they are in favour 
of leaving the matter to the solution by political 
schemers, without letting the people keep in- 
ormad of them and without their approval,” 


‘| THE PEOPLE POWERLESS. aa 


“The fundamental defect of China at present 
-ies in the people, "which is the master of the 
country, being powerless, being over-powered by 
the politicians, who are the servants of the State. 
In order to let the people, have utterances with 
regard to thé adminstration, it is necessary to let 
them keep in touch withthe administration and 
the political strifes connected therewith. The 
reunification plan as proposed by these political 
intriguers aims’ at nothing but ‘personal intersts 
and profits and'has nothing to do, with the 
peop.e at large. What gives the utmost pain, to, 
the people is the presence of the superfluous 
soldiers, which leads to the conclusion that the 
first and foremost thing required for the improve- 
ment of the situation is’ military retrenchment. 
-f it is made known that the reunification plan is 


to ba drawn up on'the basis of military retrench- 


ment, the peoplé will no doubt be interested in it. 
My reunification plan, is sure to be edsily under- 
stool by the people, and therefore, ges their 
approval and support. 


Strikes AnD Rerusat or Taxes, 

“Altaough the people are .apparently power- 
lass, they have still power enough to confront 
the powerful, in declaring strikes and refusing 
to pay taxes. Ifthey are fully given to under- 
stand that reunification of the country will bring 
happiness to themselves and that military ye- 
trenshment will make the basis of reunification, 
they will surely be brought to undermine the mi- 
l.tary clique. If my plan of reunification, viz., the 
reunidcation on the basis of military retrench- 
meu, is followed, success will surely: be attnined, 
as the measure agrees with the object and. is 
certain to obtain the, approval of the people,” 


The Bogeys of Inexperience and 
Liability to Blunders. 


One of the reasons urged against giving 
our legislators the power of the purse and 
tie last word in legislation is that they, 
lke other Indiims, are inexperienced and 
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may make mistakes. But in no country 
are statesmen and legislators born with 
infaliibility and fnll experience. Bvery- 
where they have to acquire experi- 
ence. Everywhere they learn by mak- 
ing mistakes. It cannot be pretended 


that the members of the houses of commons 
and lords in England are or were all well 
versed in affairs at the time of.their entrance 
into public life. . 

The, histories of all self-governing nations 


-contain numerous instances of grievous mista- 


kes made. by their rulers or ruling classes, In 
England, changes, of. ministry take place 
when the people are convinced that the party 
in power has been guilty of bungling.in some 
matter. or matters or of following. a wrong 
policy in general. And in the course of a 
single generation there occur several such 
changes. Any tacit assumption of infallibility 
on the part of the. rulers in any cotintry is 
palpably absurd. Nor must we be frightened 
by the bogeys of inexperience and liability to 
mistakes. He never learned to walk. who 
feared to stumble.. He never learned to ride 
who. feared, to fall. down from. horse-back.. 
No.one can do. better than try his utmost to 
serye humanity. Let us so try, and we need 
not fear. that, our success will be less than 
the success of any other people in any. other 
country who have made a similar endeavour in 
any age. Let not .a foreign bureaucracy 
throw obstacles in our way. For, if not we, 
then a Higher Power will surely sweep such” 
obstac:es away. : 


aed 
ret 4 


North India Bengali Literary 
Conference. 


The sùmmäry, in’ translation, of ' Babu 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s Bengali presidential 
address at the North India Bengali Literary 
Conference, held at Benares last month, 
given in our Indian Periodicals section, does 
not contain’ some important observations of 
his. These we quote below from' the Leader. ` 
Evidently in ‘one part of his address he meant 
to show that the promotion of any provincial 
culture need not be considered antagonistic to 
pan-Indian culture. For we read in the report : 

“Then he came to the question of what the 
strengthening and development of the cultural 
unity of the Bengalis meant to India. He em- 
phasised that any culture which overshadowed and 
denied the rights of others was not only suicidal 
but in reality no culture at all. In India, all 
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cultures must he Indian culture, though the aspects 
may be different, and none need be antagonistic 
to the others. All cultures in India must be an 
sxpression of the true Indian spirit, and hence 
there should be harmony and not discord, .Thore 
was no place for disrespect or hatred in the develop-, 
ment of any culture. He (the poet) vas 
grieved to find that in many places outs de, 
Bengal, the Bengalis had adopted an attitude of 
self-importance, with the inevitable , result that 
they were being ‘deprived of the love of other 
people, which they enjoyed some time ago. So, 
the real’ spirit of the Bengali culture must be 
found out and its proper place among the culiu-es 
of India must be ascertained. But he wanted 
harmony not only among the different Indmn 
cultures but also among all the cultures of the 
world. Hatred should be banished and a feeling 
of love for all people of the world should be 
cultivated.” ; o 

Then follows a paragraph-on Hindi. 

“He then drew the attention of the Bengalis 
to the ‘vast field for work in North India. Ae 
said that, recently heé was reading Hindi with a 
Hindustani student at Shantiniketan and he was 
struck with the beauty of some of the old Hirdi 
writers. He hoped that Bengali writers outside 
Bengal would enrich their literature by introduc- 
Ing a new strain caught from non-Bengali cultuze. 
He hoped that Bengal would not be. deprived of 


the valuable gift which non-Bengali cultures could 
give.” 
D 


This is a duty ‘to which, in Prabdsi, we 
have repeatedly drawn the attention of eda- 
cated Bengalis residing outside Bengal. We 
earnestly hope that the great poet’s exhcr- 
tation will evoke a greater response than oar 
feeble words have done. 


The Poet’s address contained some infcr- 
mation regarding the ‘study of Bengali .n 
many countries, which must have been very 
encouraging to his audience. 


“He informed the audience how Bengali- was 
being introduced in various places of culture on 
the Continent of Hurope. He regretted that 
England stook little interest in Indian culture. 
England regarded the relation between’ herself 
and India as that of conquerors ahd conquered, 
and that was a false and unreal relation. She 
was blind with the pride of conquest, and she 
could not think that there could be anythirg 
like Indian culture. On the Continent it was 
otherwise. Recently he (the poet) had received 
a letter from the authorities at a University 
in South America in which it was stated that 
they wanted to institute a Chair for Bengali, mad 
in this matter wanted his help by sending a 
professor.” 


‘tranquility or 


ea 


The concluding remarks of tae Poci con- 
tained many valuable snggestions for practica 
work. i 


“He announced that: a good sam hau heer 
donated by a friend of his for the establishmen 
of a library and central museum at Benares. F 
asked all workers in North India to gather al 
relics of act and ‘antiquity for that museum anc. 
also to collect old manustripts, Hindi as well as 
Urdu; for that ibrary.. He said that full bencfi! 
should be derived from North Indiar. culture anc 
literature. He said that he expectel to sce great 
work done inthe course of the ensuing year and 
he would not be satisfied unless semething solid 
was achieved by the members of this Conference.” 





“Certification” Procedure. 


. When any measure is. throwr out by the 
Legislative Assembly or when that body 
refuses .even to consider it, it car be introdu- 
ced in the Council of State with a recommen- 
dation from His Excellency the Governor- 
General that it should be passed on the 
ground that it is: essential for the safety, 
tranquility or interests’ of British India. 
The classing of expenditure on railways 
to the extent of 114 laxhs as capital 
expenditure could not have jeopardised the 
safety, tranquility or interests of British 
India, any. more than the incurring of the 
same expenditure from currant revenue and 
classing it as such can ensure the safety, 
interests of British India, 
Still lessis it true that the dow>ling of the 
salt tax is essential for the safety and triqui- 
lity or even for the interests of British India. 
When the Legislative Assembly refused even 
to look at the Princes’ Protection Bill and it 
was passed by the adoption of tke certifica- 
tion procedure, it was diffisult to see how 
that measure, was required for: the safety, 
eto., of British India. 


eats 


“Princes Protection” in Parliament. 


‘It was only to be expected that Colonel 
Wedgewood’s effort in the British house of 
commons zo bring about the King’s refusal 
to give his assent to the Princes’ Protection 
Bill becoming law, would fail. If the British 
Government in India has ever had any con- 
cern for the protection of the Incian States 
subjects from misrule, it has succeeded vom- 
pletely in concealing that concern. AL its 
anxiety has been to piotect the Princes of 


these States—not from itself or British politi- 
cals, of course, Good rulers neither require nor 
want protection trom Indians, and bad rulers 
do not deserve it. And it is doubtful whether 
any Indian States rulers with any self-res- 
pect will seek protection in any court in 
British India, thereby reducing themselves to 
the level of British subjects. The more 
intelligent among these rulers may even 
suspect that the Act is a clever device to 
Lower taeir status. 

We have shown at the time when the bill 
was passed that it would stand in the way 
of affective and thorough criticism of the 
loings of tyrannical rulers, But who cares 
‘or the helpless people who may be subjected 
o suck tyranny ? It was sought to be im- 
pressed on the house of commons that as the 
Indian rulers had rendered inestimable service 
during the war, Great Britain should show 
her gratitude to them by giving them protec- 
ton against those terrible enemies, the Indian 
journalists, who can deprive them of life, 
limb, liberty, property, ete. Those services 
were brought in quite irrelevantly. More- 
over, whatever money the Princes gave was 
derived from their subjects. Whatever arms, 
munitions, ete., which they gave, were simi- 
larly purchased with money realised by tax- 
ing these subjects. Not a single Indian 
Prince died in battle, but thousands of their 
subjects died or were wounded. How have the 
British bureaucracy in India, the British per- 
lament and the British people shown their 
gratitude to these nameless warriors and their 
kith ard kin? Echo answers, “How”. 





An Original Paper on Vlant Move- 
ments. 

Weare glad to find that an original 
paper “On the Relation between Permeabi- 
lity Variation and Plant Moveménts” by Mr. 
Basiswar Sen, B. Se, Research Scholar, 
Bose Institute, has been published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. It was 
communicated by Professor Sir W. M. 
Bayliss, P. R. 5. Professor S. H. Vines, F. 
R. 3., speaks of the results obtained by Mr. 
Sen as interesting and important. 


e 


Dr. Gour’s Civil Marriage Bill. 

The Legislative Assembly has passed 
Dr. Heri Singh Gour’s civil marriage bill by 
v8 votes to 28.. lt has still to run the gaunt- 
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let of the Council of State, which, il is hoped, 
it will be able to do successfully. 

“Dr. Gour moving its third reading 
observed that the measure as it had emerged 
from the Select Committee represented a compro- 
mise between the orthodox members and the 
reformers. It was now greatly restricted and 
was a purely permissive measure. Those who 
did not want to make use of it might disregard it. 
The Bill excluded Christians, Malomedaus, Jews 
and Parsis, and was applicable only to that portion 
of the public comprised by Hindus, Sikhs. 
Jains and Buddhists. 

“Under the measure the marriage of any 
memter of an undivided family would be deemed 
to effect his severance from his family. Persons 
marrying under the Act would not be worse off 
than converts governed by the Caste Disabili- 
ties Act in vespect of the rights of succession. 
The Bill did not confer on such persons the right 
to any religious office ov service, or to the manage- 
ment of any religious or charitabte trust. 
Succession to property woyld be regulated by 
the provisions of the Indian Succession Act. 
Dr. Gour emphasised that, while the Bill 
granted a person freedom of conscience, it also 
conceded the same freedom to the father of that 
person to adopt another son.” 


Dr, Nandlal made a “spirited attack” on 
the Bill. He made the statement that the 
whole of the Hindu community opposed it, 
which was plainly false; for even in the 
Assembly itself there were members of the 
Hindu community who supported it. 

“My, Rangachariar maintained that the` 
Select Committee had conceded all that rigid 
orthodoxy could claim. Under the Bill, their 
homes, their joint families, their religious 
trusts, were all safe and he believed that 
very few people would make use of the Act and 
those who did would have their eyes open. 

“Sir Sivaswamy Lyer welcomed the Bill. He 
said it had met all possible reasonable objections. 
He realised that even now it was not in accordance 
with the sentiments of orthodoxy, but he support- 
ed it because of a higher consideration, namely, 
the liberty of the conscience of the individual.” 

We have not seen the text of the Bill in 
its amended form, Lf it provides that mar- 
tiages contracted under it must be mono- 
gamous, ib has done the right thing: if not, 
it is a serious defect. 

About a decade ago Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu tried to get a civil marriage act passed 
but failed, and a similar attempt made subse- 
quently by Mr. V.J. Patel was also unsuccess- 
ful ;—the times were not then ripe. When 
Dr. Gour introduced his bill, there was some 
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opposition, but it was much smaller, bosh in 
volume and intensity, than the two previous 
bills had met with. The efforts of the re- 
formers had in the mean time evidently told. 
World events had also told. 





“Conversion” of Malkana Rajputs. 


Swami Shraddhananda’s efforts to sring 
back the Malkana Rajputs within the Eindu 
fold, have been already successful to some 
extent. His endeavours have created a stir, 
. particularly among Musalmans. 


According to the Agra District Gaze :teer, 
as quoted in The Leader of Allahabad, 


“Numerous descendants of converted Hindus 
who go by the name of Malkanas are to be Jound 
all over the district, though the majority of them 
belong to five or six villages of Kiraoli...... They 
only ogcur elsewhere in any strength in Mattra, 
but a few are to be found in Eta and Mair puri. 
They were classed as converted Rajputs but 
they ascribe to themselves a different origin in 
different parts, though in all cases their anccstors 
appear to have belonged to the superior and- 
owning classes. They describe themselves, though 
reluctantly, as Mussalmans, but generally give 
their original caste and scarcely recognize the 
title of Malkanas. Their names are H.ndu, 
they mostly worship at Hindu temples ; they 
use the salutation ‘Ram, Ram’; they scrupulously 
preserve the topknot of their hair; they i iter- 
marry with their own class only, and they 
profess to be addressed as Mian Thakurs. On 
the othér hand, they sometimes . frequent a 
mosque, they practise circumcision and they 
bury their dead : but with Mussalmans in ger eral, 
they have nothing else in common, They 
sometimes condescend to eat with them, but 
they think the same mat too small to seat 
themselves and any Mussalmans, with whon no 
particular friendship exists. In former days, 
indeed, Rajputs would eat food cooked with ‘gh? 
at their hands, but this practice has besome 
obsolete.” 


' Asthe Malkanas are neither “16 anna” 
Hindus nor “16 anna” Musalinans, it is open 
to either community to try to make them 
such, And Christians and Buddhists also may 
try to obtain converts from among them. Of 
course, it is obvious that “conversions” 
en masse cannot be exactly spiritual comver- 
sions. Nevertheless, if entire communities 
want to come completely within any religious 
fold for any reasons whatsoever, neither their 
right to do so nor thè sincerity of their 
- desire can be questioned. 


Conversions of large aumbers of persons 
ina body are not unknown in either past or 
contemporary history. Islunic history far- 
nishes many examples. And even m our 
day, Christian proselytisers take advantege 
of whaz they call “mass movements” towa:ds 
Christianity, either in times of famine or in 
normal times. 

Even if Swami Shraddhananda’s efforts 
serve any political purpose, no one can 
objeci-to the “Shuddhi Movement” on that 
ground. Inall countries different political 
parties try to add to their ranks by access‘on 
of men from the ranks of their oppone: ts. 
In India itself, that kind of attempt has been 
going cn for years and is in full swing now. 

Though Hindus, including the Arya 
Samajists, sincerely use the word shuedi 
(purification) to denote conversions to orthoc.ox 
Hinduism or to the principles of the Arya 
Samaj, we do not support or approve of the 
use of the word. <Any particular religicus 
nomenclature does uot make a person either 
pure or inipure; nor can any man, or any rte 
or ceremony, performed by him. make a person 
pure or impure. It is what è man thinks, 
feels, says and does whicu makes him pure 
or impure—but not for all time. 

In ancient times large numbers of nen- 
Hindus became Hindus, and even at’ the 
present day’ many aboriginal tribes supply 
recruits to the lower orders of Hindu society, 





The Wave of Communalism. 

Though some representatives of tic 
Musalinan community have been trying to 
secure special communal representation for it 
in all popular bodies and in the pul.ic 
services, and though there has been’ a recr.- 
descence of class jealousies, rivalries and 
bitterness, particularly in the Panjab, we 
need not despair of the eventnal accomplisy- 
ment of Hindu-Moslem unity to an adequale 
extent. It is necessary to state, however, 
that it cannot be brought about’ ‘by ary 
political arrangement: because there crn 
neveribe any unanimity as to the standards 
according to which different communities are 
to have their rights given them. Is the 
standard to be merely himerical strengt i. 
or education, or the possession of property, 
or the amount of taxes paid, or the number 
of recruits sent to the army, or the vague ard 
undefined thing called “political impor:- 
ance”, or the previiling rural or urben 
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charsczsr of a community in any province ; 


or is ib to be a combination of a or ‘several, 


of these factors ? 

And if there is to be Hindu- Mostar unity, 
ine nos Hindu-Christian unity, or Moslem: 
Christian unity, or, Sikh-Moslem unity, and 
socu? If Musalmans are, to have special 
riglis reserved to them becaitse they are a 
minozitz in, India, why should not other 
minorities, ‘smaller Still, like the aborigines, 
the Ghristians, the Buddhists, the Sikhs, etc., 
have theirs ? Moreover, where Hindus are in 
a mimo? ‘ity, they, too, 
priv: eges—though, as far. as We are aware, 
they have ,had the good sense not to make 
any such ‘claim anywhere, 

Anc, 
representation or rights, because they are a 
minority in India taken as'a whole, clearly 


they ought not to claim any such , considera-. 


tian wiere, as,in Bengal or the Panjab, they 
form the majority of the population. 


We say all these things, not to influence 


the opinion of the Musalman community; or 
of the bureaucracy—we are not so foolish as 
to entertain such a hope-—but. simply to 
indicate that no political arrangement can 
remove all objections, doubts, or grievances. 
The way to unity lies along far different 
paths. Spiritual, rapprochement is the most 


fruitfc] and most promising method, and. 


its rasults are the most abiding. If we only 
thin's calmly, we can at once discover what 
great harmony tliere is between the spiritual 
outlooks of Islain‘and‘ ‘Hinduism ; and there 
are points of contact, too, in the ways of 
Sadhara of the. two faiths. That Hindu and 
Islamic cultures have combined to produce 
one indian culture, that Indian architecture, 
music, painting, and arts.and crafts: have been 
enriched from both sources, have been possible 
because there is no -fundamental incompati- 
bil: ty between, Hinduism and-Jslam. It is 


religicus, bigotry and ignorance of: the: deep. 


essential principles. of the two faiths which 
make men - attach exaggerated, - 
exe_usive, importance to the sacrifice of cows 
and musical processions. Islam: can do’ and 
survive without such. sacrifice: ' Hinduism can 
survive inspite of such sacrifices. « 

Bern and brought up in a most: srbhisdes 
Hindu family, it is no wonder that generally 


we carnot pass by .a .Hindu. temple without: 


a feeling of reverence. 
a similar 
whenever w 


But there is also 
feeling—wliatever its origin— 
en péss by a Musalnan mosque 


may .claim special. 


if Musalmans are to have Special! 


and often’ 
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or tomb. Not to speak of our visits to the 
tombs vf Musalmans of greater, achieve- 
ment or higher character, when we visited. 
Jahangir’s tomb at Lahore, an, inexplicable 
teeling of its solemnity came upon us, and 
we prayed in silence for a while. 

We should not conceal that the attaching 
of, any. religious significance or sacredness to 
the sacrifice of the cow or, for that matter, of 
any other animal, by any sect, ‘produces in . 
us a feeling of repugnance.. But in spite of | 
this repugnance the Islamic faith and culture , 
and literatures have great attractions for us. 

Another way to unity as already, indicated, 
lies in’ the pr omotion of a common culture as 
embodied in a common literature ‘and in 
common arts pursued together. 

The greatest ‘disruptive “force must be 
admitted, to be politics. But instead of disrup- 
tion it will’ promote union if enlightened 


and deep patriotic. thinking leads ùs to. 
see that the economic, civic and political 
interests of all classes and communities 


dwelling in a country are intertwined and 
interdependent, They are not different and 
divergent but, identical and confluent. Why 
speak of single countriesalone? The results 
of the last great war have shown, what was 
plain to thoughtful persons before, that the 
interests'of nations the world oyer are inter- 
woven and interdependent. 

We shall not pretend that we have our- 
selves been able entirely to shake off the, 
habit of narrowness in thinking, but we may 
humbly .claim that we have been able to 
perceive that the way .to the salvation of 
Tndia and of all the world lies in giving up the 
habit of thinking and feeling in terms of 
racial, credal, sectarian and caste groups. 





‘Equal Partnership in the Empire. 


The Canadians are almost entirely of Bri- 
tish and French stock, Canada is a self- 
governing dominion within the Bwitish 
Empire. One of the rights of sovereign 
states is that they can keep ambassadors in 
foreign courts and negotiate with foreign” 
States directly. Canada wanted to 
have an ambassador of her own in’ 
Washington, the capital of the United States 
of America. She has been allowed to do so. 
By this means she is able to deal directly 
with America in matters in which she is 
interested. A Reuter’s telegram, reproduced 
below, describes a further development of 
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Canada’s right to manage her own affairs. 
It shows that i m matters j in wliich Canada is 
interested but not the ‘United’ Kingdom, 
Canada alone ' will henceforth negotiate 
without having-’ the United Kingdom 
associated with her. . 


<Canveaponidentsiy'* tabled sj the Canadian 
House of Commons shows several messages 
‘which passed “between! Ottawd, . London’ ‘and 
-Washing‘ton: before the.. Government: obtained 
the consent ofthe Colonial Office not.to liave: the 
British Ambassador, in Washington assnciated 
with Mr.. Ernest - Lapointe, the Minister .of 
Marine and Fisheries, in signing the Fishery 
Treaty | with the United States. Lord Byng, the 
Governor-General, cabled on January 16th to the 
Colonial Office asking’ for conferment of full 
powers ou Mr. Lapointe to sign’ the treaty on 
‘behalf òf ‘Canada. This was “apparently not 
clearly understood ; for, so late as on February 
28th, ord Byng cabled to-the Colonial Secretary 
that his Ministers were surprised to receive an 
intimation from Sir Auckland Geddes, the British 
Ambassador in Washington, that he had been 
instructed to sign the Treaty in association with 
Mr. Lapointe. Lord. Byng, added :,. “the view 
of my Ministers is that the Treaty concerns solely 
Canada and the United States and does not affect 
in any particular :any :Imperial: interest. The 
signature of the Canadian Minister should be 
sufficient.” ‘Tha’ Colonial Seéretary replied ‘that 
the Canadian Ministers’ wishes had been telegra- 
phed to.the British: Aselo in Washington. 7 





Next Terin of Visva-Bharati. 


Attention is drawn to the wide variety of 
the courses which Visva-Bharati, is offering 
for next térm;/as’ will ‘appear from an 
announcement made in ‘our-advertisement 
pages.’ Besides the lectures on- the History 
of Indian Literature sby Profs Winternitz, 
arrangements have- been made for courses in 
English, Frénch, German, Sanskrit, ‘Pali 
‘Bengali, Persian, Philosophy, Economics, and 
Sociology by teachers of ‘well-recognised 
qualifications. : Music, Painting; Arts and 
Crafts; -Architecture, . Nature+ ‘study and 
Manual Training are special Features in the 
educational. programme. 


The Na&ri-vibhaga .( Wonen s Derek 
ment ), recently started, shows signs of 
healthy and vigorous. growth. Domestic 


science, cookery, first aid and sick nursing 

form part of the regular training for girls. 
The Kalabhavan (art department ) has 

recently added ‘practical training in applied 


arts ( lacquer work, bookbinding, embroidery 
and needle work, terracotta, &c. - and may ne 
expected ` to check’ the process of deteriora- 
tion which has been rapidly go.ng on in ow 
country, once fanious, for the beauty and 
artistic, merit of objects of daily use. The daily 


' activities of . the: Department of Agriculture 


and Rural Reconstruction, Sriniketan, Sarul, 
have denionstrated- the feasibility of ‘village 
reconstruction in. Bengal, The seasonal 
festivities „( Varsha- mangal, . Saradotsav, 
Vasanta- Utsav, .), as, well as she extension 
lectures , organised  - by the Visva-bhars ti 
Sammilani in Calcutta, have given a wider 
public some idea about the caltural aspects 
of its programme. 

Visva-Bharati« is “an: institution of which 
our country may well be procd. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore bas, given away .the whcle 
of his personal ' property ( including te 
copy-right. of his Bengali bcoks ) to tae 
institttion. Bub it can live only if a large 
measure of ‘public, support be forthcoming. 
The executors of Sir Ratan Tata Trust have 


recently offered, Rs. 25,000 for housing 
Western’ ‘scholars ‘and students and Mr. 
Arthur ‘Geddes ana the architect Mr. 


Vadnekar are busy making plans. Contriba- 
tions from’ ‘all parts’ of India are coming in, 
batr the needs’ of the institution are lar ge. 


u t 


i . ý Sara na 


An Appeal. 

We have received , from Babu ee 
Bihari Das a copy’ of ‘an’ ‘appeal ‘in which a 
states that as agriculture-is‘the main aay 
of India, there is a great need of introducing 
improved methods ;of agriculture. It is 
certain, :lẹ observes,., that the increasing 
poverty of the country may, be checked to a 
great extent by.carrying on agrigulture accord+ 
Ing to modern scientific methods. Bubas our 
countrymen are not yet convinced of the fact, 
he intends to start an agricultural farm on a 
large scale and.is going to acquire some plots 
of land ‘about 1000 acres). He has not the 
money that will be required for the purpose. 
So he appeals to.his countrymen for helo, 
that the enterprise may. be started anl given 
a chance. . 

Srijut Habindiansthi Tagore has e1- 
couraged him by writing thus on the 24h 
December, 1922 :— 

“Realising the great importance of organising 
a large scale farm on a commercia. basis, in ordar 


~ 
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to Drove to our countrymen the efficacy of im- 
preved methods of agriculture and knowing for 
cersain thet Mr. Pulinbihari Das is one of the 
most rave of our workers, who has the disinter- 
estad spirit of service and marvellous power of 
organisation necessary for guiding such a. work 


into success; I promise to pay Rs. 500 as my con-. 


tri mticn to-the fund for which he appeals to the 
country. ` i k l Me i f 
i ra RABINDRANATH Tacore.” 
We hope the appeal of Babu Puliv Bihari 
Des will meet with an adequate response. 
' All enquiries about this matter should be 
addressed to Babw Pulin Bihari Das, 90-3 
Mashnahazar Street, Calentta, ‘ 





«Equal Partnership” of India. 


The white settlers of Kenya threaten to 
us2 physical force in case the just rights of 
Iitiars are recognised there. In South 
A:rica a fresh attempt is going to be made to 
sezregate the Indians in one particular area. 
TLas the prospects of India’s “equal partner- 
ship” in she British Empire are not brighten- 
inz as the days pass. On the contrary, racial 
arroganca and exclusiveness appear to be on 
tha increase., as , 

We do not want to be equal partners 
with anybody in any imperialistic enterprise. 
We orly want to be masters in our own house. 
Tt is the attainment of that object that can 
make us respected abroad. 





Threats of Violence. 


Hew impartial the spirit of empire is, bė- 
comes evident when one considers that in days 
pest the Carsdnites' could with impunity drill 
themsslveés, collect arms.and hold out threats 
of violence in case Ulster was not allowed to 
keep up the union with the United Kingdom 
ard that at- present the white settlers in 
Kenya are playing a similar game with equal 
in.punity ; whereas in India men who have 
nct nsed and never intended to use any physi- 
cal fcrce have been sent to jail by the 
thousand. 

We do not make a grievance of this spirit. 
What we desire is that even if threats of 
pLysical violence enable those who have had 
recourse to this method to attain their 
olject, Indians should not be misled into 
thinking that they also should adopt the 
samne meshods. And that for two reasons. 
Ir the first place, these methods denote 
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reversion to savagery, and animalism, and in 
the second place, Indians are not and can not 
under present circumstances be as well 
equipped for the use of physical force as -the 
white citizens of the British Empire. 





Gandhi Day. 


The observance of the hartal all over India 
on the first anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
incarceration shows in what respect he is 
held throughout the country. We do not 
mean to say that every one who observed the 
hartal did so from a feeling of respect for 
him. What we mean is that he is respected 
by n sufficiently large number of persons to 
have made the hafal a success, 

This should encourage Non-co-operators to 
strive hard to complete the constructive pro- 
gramme, The present-day spirit of the byreau- 
cracy shows clearly, more than ever, that 
swaraj would have to be won by civil dis-’ 
obedience of some kind, and for that the full 
working out of the constructive programme 
is & Necessary preparation. 


J The Legislatures, 


Though we have all along been against 
Non-co-operators entering the legislative 
bodies, the too easily yielding characters of 
very many of their members have sometimes 
recently led us almost to think that it would 
have been better if some irreconcilables had 
entered the councils to stiffen them. 


Ministers’ Salaries. 


We respect thosé ministers in different 
provinces who have, either of their own 
accord or in compliance with resolutions 
carried in the councils, agreed to serve on 
lower salaries than those.originally fixed. 

It is painful to think that the Bengal 
ministers have not agreed of their own accord 
to accept lower salaries than Rs. 64,000 per 
annum, And itis very discreditable to the 
Bengal m. L. c. s that a motion for the reduc- 
tion of these salaries. was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, many whilom stal- 
warts either not voting or voting with the 
majority. The Bengal ministers are no doubt 
wise in their generation. They probably 
apprehend that they cannot become ministers 
again, and so they have thought it best not 
to throw away good money, Or, perhaps, as 
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ie acceptance of lower salaries than those of 
e executive councillors exposes the latter to 
1 unpleasant comparison, the executive 
pvernment may have held out hopes to the 
inisters of another term of employment pro- 
ded they stood up for the maximum salary. 
iose members also who have voted for the 
aximum salary may have received hopes of 
ficial and party influence being indiractly 
erted and party funds being spent to bring 
out their re-election. 

In whatever way the result may have been 
‘ought about, Bengal has reason to be 
hamed of it. Those-m. L. c.’s alone have 
ayed an honourable part who voted for the 
‘duction of ministerial salaries. 





°  Guru-ka-Bagh Prisoners. 

' The Pynjab Legislative Council has 
‘ought honour upon itself by passing a 
solution recommending the unconditional 
lease of the Akalis imprisoned in connec- 
m with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair. It was 
‘eposterous for the Government to ask that 
ie resolution should require that the men 
ould give an undertaking, which would 
nount-to an admission that they had 
mmitted an offence, which they had not 
me, 





Intercaste Dinners. 


Phere was a hig inter-caste and inter- 
mmunal dinner in Bombay city on 
1e llith March last in which persons 
:¿ varions castes and no caste were 
resent and dined together.» Among 
jose present there were men who are 
own all over India. Significant as such 

event was in a cosmopolitan city like 
mbay, a similer function in Trivandrum, 
e capital of caste-ridden Travancore, repor- 
d in Swarajya, is still more significant. At 
is dinner, Bzhawas, Christians, Nairs and an 
glo-Indian took part, though no Brahmin 
s present, 


Death-rates in Indian Provinces. 
The Interary Digest of New York for 


pbruary 24 says that the death-rate for 


22 inthe United States of America was 


per 1000 lives’ and was the lowest, save- 


le, ever recorded. What are the death- 
tes inthe Rritish-rnled nravinees of Tndia, ? 
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We read in the annual report of the Direc- 
tor of Public Health for Bengal, 1921, that - 
in that year the death-rate in Bengal was 
30.1 per 1000. “Only four provinces (Mad- 
ras, Burma, Bombay and Assam) returned 
lower death-rates than Bengal, the death- 
rate in the Punjab being exactly the same, 
whereas it wes higher in the Central Provin- 
ces, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the North-West Frontier Provinces.” 





“Racial Distinctions.” 


There are many ways of insulting a dep- 
endent country, though sometimes no insult 
may be meant. One of these ways is to talk 
of India being an equal partner in the British 
Empire. It is an empire and the empire is 
Britain's, vet Indians are supposed to he 
citizens there, and equal citizens, too. An- 
other way of insulting Indians is to talk of 
abolishing rasial distinctions in India, Unless 
Indians can raise themselves mainly by 
their own efforts to the level of the most 
powerful races in the world, no earthly power 
can, and the Heavenly Power will not, abo- 
lish racial distinctions. Yet recently a com- 
mittee sat to accomplish this easy task and a 
law has been passed with that object in view, 
With regard to it, The Tribume of Lahore 
writes that, : 


“the House allowed itself to accept compro- 
mises which were distinctly humiliating, Not 
only did it not interfere with the extended defini- 
tion of the Haropean British subject soas to 
include colonials and the continued existence 
of privileges for Europeans which imply 
corresponding disabilities for Indians, bnt it 
did not even eliminate the provisions from 
the Bill which accord a special treatment . to 
American and non-British European subjects. 
Nor did it accept Mr. Agnihotri’s proposal 
to omit the clause of the Bill which accords 
special treatment to European soldiers. Under 
tkis clause, power is conferred on “competent 
military authority” in certain cases in which 
European soldiers are concerned to secure the 
transfer of the trials from Sessions Courts to 
High Courts. ‘This preferential treatment of 
European scléiers, not only as compared with 
Indians but 2s compared even with European 
civilians, is not only without the slightest justif- 
cation, but is clearly open to the gravest excep- 
tion, both because it interferes with the alreacy 
existing diserezion of High Courts in this matter, 
and because, as was pointed out by one member, 
the grossest offences against Indians have in the 
nast been committed by European soldiers and 


a 


O 


nət Muropean civilians. But here as elsewhere, 
tha hands of the Government had been forced 
(or should we say strengthened ?) by the Secre- 
tary of State, who had issued distinct instructions 
for the retention of the privilege, and the House 
in its accommodating mood felt that it had no 
choice but to accept the clause.” 


So, Indians are in their own. country to 
consider themselves inferior to various classes 
o2 British and non-British subjects and citi- 
zens, some of whom treat us like pariahs in 
their countries, and yet we are to think that 
racial distinctions ‘have been abolished ! 
Referring to the only amendment which has 
been made in the original Bill the Lahore 
paper observes :— j 

“The only amendment elie: has been made 
in the original Bill is undoubtedly a wholesome 
cne. At the instance of Mr. Agnihotri, the 
House has provided for appeals against sentences 

cê, whipping. That such sentences can be passed 
im the case of Indians at all, while Europeans are 
expressly exempted from them, is itself a curious 
commentary upon all talk of racial equality, and 
it is worthy of note that when on Monday the 
crolition of whipping was urged by a non-official 
member on the ground of the racial ‘distinction 
thvolved in its existence, the Home member got 

oat of the predicament by holding ‘ont the 
womise that “as soon as the Bill was passed 
“Jovernment would proceed to enquire regarding 
une punishment of whipping.” Yet when Mr. 
Agnihotri brought forward, his modest amend- 
“nent on Wednesday, the same member had no 
aesization in opposing it on the curious ground 
shat “the amendment raised a large question of 
improvement in the criminal law.” 


A recent number of the Japan Magazine 
eontaing the information that in Korea 
Japan has abolished the pnnishment of 
vhipping for Koreans. 





The Extra-marital Age of Consent. 


We have referred in a previons note to 
she power which the Government of India 
“as taken from the Council of State to choose 
ts own time to give .( or not to give ) effect 
z9 the new legal provision that henceforth 
a girls age of consent to her own ruin is 
to be 18. ‘The Bill which makes 
‘provision arose out ‘of action taken by the 

_zeague of Nations for the suppression of 
ihe international traffic in women and chil- 
dren, The whole history of the measure 
‘has, been very lucidly given by The Servant 
of India in its issue of the 8th March last. 
We quote here only a few passages from 


this. 
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up of and comments on the 
the Legislative Assembly on 
bill which raised the age of 
consent to 18. The original draft of the 
Bill fixed the age of consent at 16; the 
League of Nations had fixed it at 21. Refer- 
ting to the Legislative Assemly: The Servant 
of India writes :— . 


“As regards the House, there never was 
moment’s doubt as to what its opinion on th 
subject was, and Mr. Joshi, in moving a 
amendment to substitute “18” for “16”, had ; 
with him: right through. For, as he cogently 
showed, the age of consent does not depend on 
physical maturity, but on maturity of judgment] 
and he defied anybody to say that an Indiar 
woman of 16 was of as mature judgment as 4 
European woman of 21 ; ‘indeed, since the India 
Majority Act already tixes 18 as the age o 
majority, it seems to follow naturally “that th 
age of consent should at any rate® not be fixed 
any lower; and if there are social customs ii 
India which favour an earlier age, they ari 
customs referring to marriage and to marriag 
alone.” 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, president of thy 
Servants of India Society, has expresse 
himself decidedly in favour of raising thi 
age to 21. He is quite right. i 

Mr, Rangachariar of Madras was oppose 

the raising of the age. Phe Kerrani o 
Indie observes :— 


“Only Mr. ' 
snry benches—was ‘found to dissent. 
to cite the devradasi system still existing, i 
South India as a valid reason for not raising “th 
age of consent and had the audacity of yeferrin 
to. the conenbinage into which tender girls ar 
sold by suci mothers ns an “honourable alliance 
and his whole argument came to this, that M 
Joshi’s amendment should he refnsed, berang 
otherwise, forsooth, these devadasis would 4 
longer he able to sell their daughters to the ric 
Homindars ! Starting on that ‘level, Mr. Rang 
achariay naturally had nothing bnt sneers fo 
what he called Mr. Joshi’s ideals : aementality | 
shared with Sir Malcolm Hailey, who deprecat 
“taking a high moral plane” in approaching tli 
quostion—and listening to them, one almost ha 
the impression that to “take a high moral plar 
was more reprehensible than to procure a wom 
of 18. Mr. Pyari Lal dotted the i’s and crossed th 
te of Mr. Rangachariar hy saying that it wi 
“the established custom” for servants to call} 
prostitutes for their masters and that to raise tl 
age of consent to 18 was to expose these “faithfn 
domestics to undue risks, The Home Member toc 
a similar line (!) and hinted at the power f 
blackmail thereby put into the hands of tl 


its summing 


debate in 
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“Rangachariar—ontside the ‘Pres 
He date 


















olice, Well night Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
express his amazement at finding Sir Malvoln. 
wiley take up the stand he did—an« his amaze 
nent indeed cannot but be shared by all decent 
uinded people, who still find themselves unable 
o see why facilities should be provided for people 
vho would have subordinates to do for them some 
lirty work, “which, if it is to be done at all, 
hould surely be left to themselves! Member 
ter member rose—such as Mr. Cotelingani, 
ir D. PL: Sarvadhikary, Munshi Iswar Saran, 
lr. Chaudhari, Dr. Gour, and My. Abdur Rahim 
Chan—-proving that Indian public opinion is 
erfectly ready for an advance in the age of 
onsent ; and it was anything but edifying to see 
he determination with which the Treasury 
benches defended’ what was an  unenviable 
sition of moral isolation. In fact, Government 
nobilized all their forces and insisted on a divi- 
ion, which however only sealed their defeat (by 
4 to 40 votes)”. i 
" We aw ashamed of the disgusting 
arguments” of Mr. Rangachariar and “Mr. 
Pyari Lal. All India—and particularly the 
provinces to which these two persons belong 
should feel ashamed of their disgraceful 
performance, : 


A Supplementary Note on the Study 
of Indian Philology at the 
German Universities. 


ln my paper in the February number of this 
journal there have occurred some misprints and 
Mpissions, which need correction, P. 169: 
read Dr. H. ev. Glasenapp (instead of H. V. 
Glasenapp ) and J. Nobel (instead of F. Nobel) ; 
Prof. J. Sieg (instead of Sicg ); Tokharish 
“instead of Tocharish ). P. 170: H. Oertel 
instead of Vertel ). P. 171: Prof. Leumann 
instead of Lenmann) ; Prof. v. Negelein (instead 
of V. Negelim). ; 

When I had the manuseript copied, some 
missions were unfortunately made, which I 
iH out here. At Bonn Prof. Jacobi retired last 
fear and was succeeded by Prof. Kirfel, who 
published some two years ago a large work on 
the Cosmography of the Indians. Prof. Hille- 
brandt at Breslau retired also ; he was succeeded 
by Prof. Liebich, who works in the domain of 
vyakarana, Dr. Lindenau at Marburg is 
especially interested in the works of Bhasa, and 
Dr. Weller at Leipzic in Buddhism. 

l must repeat that there are many scholars 
working in the wide domain of Tndian philology, 
who do not belong to or who have retired from 
the universities. In this connection I will 
mention two other names. Prof A. Grünwedel, 
Director at the Museum für Völkérkunde, 
published many important books -aud papers ‘on 
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Buddhist urt and other questions connected with 
Northern Buddhism, His works are to a greal 
extent basel on the excavabions uade in 
Turkestan. Prof. Simon writes on ancient Ludian - 
musie, which has been a little too much neglect- 
edin Europe. His papers on this subject give 
highly impertant Information regarding. this 


matter. 
' Joh, Nobel, 


tae 


“I am the Servant of Afghanistan.” 


His Majesty the Amir Aman Ullah Khan 
of Afghanistan would appear to have’set up 
for himself a very high standard of royal 
duty, Touring in his eastern provinces, he 
recently delivered a remarkable address to his 
officials, from which Zhe Uribuue has culled 
some sentences. . 

He expressed the opinion that it was not 
proper that ou occasions of visits of high officials 
and rulers the local officials should be put tu 
trouble and anxiety in order te provide comfort 
tu the touring guests. “On the one hand”, said 
the Amir, “the local officials were put to worry 
and on the other, not only was there dislocation 
in the work of administration but the people 
were put to harassment.” The object of his 
present visit, he added, was to enquire into the 
welfare of nis .subjects; and no Minister or 
military officer had the right to interfere in the 
local administration. Proceeding, His Majesty 
said: “Land my personal staff are. also subject 
to the local administration. If any complaint 
is lodged against me, I shall readily appear in 
person beferc the presiding officer of the court 
concerned anc. regard -myself as being subject to 
the. common law of the land. Iam the Servant 
of Afghanistan.” 


Deficits. 


When we read the following words in The 
Rajasthan, quoted from The Princely India : 
“Some six years ago the income of Mysore 
was but two crores and the expenditure was 
slowly keeping pace. The Administration Report 
of the Mysore State for'the year 1921-22 records 
an income of Rs. 6,73,91,727 and an expenditure 
of Rs. 5,35,25,866, and a cash balance of Rs. 
1,38,65.861 against Rs. 6,15,03,308, Rs. 5,07,59,404 
and Rs, 1,20,79,336, respectively, in the previous 
year.” 
the contrast between this State and British 
India~whicl as a whole and most of its 
provinces .snow deficit budgels—at orce 
struck us. Leaving our readers to reflect on 
the causes of this difference, we beg leave to 
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inflict on them the commonplace remark 
that all deficits in Tndia are primarily due to 
poverty combined with the persistent refusal 
to cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth, 
‘The central government and the bankrupt 
provincial governments have been thinking of 
- various devices to wipe out the deficits. One 
of these is new or increased taxation, though 
vie fact that some all-India and provincial tax- 
es have not fetched the amount expected ought 
t show them that the limit of the tax-bearing 
capacity of the generality of people—not 
cf the rich European sojourners and the rich 
Indian landowners, merchants and industria- 
lists —has been reached. The other device is 
` retrenchment. But retrenchment, to be effec- 
tive, ought to reach down to the roots of the 
problem. India is a poor country—though 
rick: in natural resources. Here the scales of 
remuneration of the West are out of place ; 
Lut in the case of the highest offices we have 
to pay even higher salaries than are paid in 
the wealthiest countries of the world. How 
poor India is, will appear from a comparison 
with another Asian country, Japan, which has 
g population of 56 millions. Its revenues total 
_205 crores of rupees, more than those of the 
whole of India, which in the British provinces 
slone has a population of 244 millions, So 
‘the Japanese Government and people are 
richer than the Indian Government and 
vecple. But here are some of the 


Satarms PAID IN JAPAN. 


_ Office Salary Per Annum., 
Rs, 

Prime Minister 18750 
Minister of State 12000 
overnor-General of Korea 12000 

i 5 » Kwantung 11250 
President of Court of Cassation 9000 
Prosecutor-General 7500 
Judges and Precurators 7800 

33 13 39 ; 3750 
Presidents of Appeal Courts 

(In Tokyo and Osaka ) 7500 

(In other Places ) 6300 
Highest office, Imperial University 10500 
Prasiding Judges of District, Courts 

( Maximum ) 5900 
Military and’ Naval Offcers— 

General 11290 
Lieut-General 9750 
Major-General 8400 
Admiral 11250 
Vive-admiral 9750 
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cial Adjustment. 


of reve- of reve- of reve- 
nue cole nue ap- nue left 
lected propria- to the vovi 
Nawe of the within tedby Provin- -9h 
province, the the cial 
province Central Govern- 
for the Govern- ment for 
year ment for 1920-21 
1920-21 1920-21 
Madras w= 2142 11,78° 9,64 41,405, 
¢: 
Bombay 31,42 19,68 #1,74 19,672, 
Bengal .. 84,03 25,63 8,40 45,483, 
United Prov.... 14,29 5,80 8,40 47,182, 
Punjab 11,94 5,30 6,64 19,974, 
Behar & Orissa 5,02 1,33 3,69 34,490, 
Central Prov, 5,77 1,92 3,85 13,916, 
Assan. si 2,25 71 P54 6,718, 

















Japan has become far richer than India 
Hence, if we want, not only to avoid ban 
kruptey, but to be prosperous, we must adoj 
al the highest the Japanese scales of salaries 
There is no other way. 

But retrenchment even to this logic 

xtent will not enable us to become as health 
enlightened, prosperous and strong as w 
ought to be. Our present revenues woul 
not suffice for educational, agricultural, indu 
trial, sanitary, hygienic, and other essenti 
developments even if we reduced the salari 
and other expenses to the lowest level. The 
will not suffice, even if the provinces wer 
allowed by the Government of India to kee 
ail revenues collected within their boundarie 
‘lo give the reader an idea of these revenue 
we print below a table given by the Nations 
Liberal League in their useful Appeal to tl 
Secretary of State on the question of Fina 
The amounts are in lakhs. 


Amount Amount Amount 


Tt will be seen that while Japan with 
population of 56 millions has a revenue 
205 crores, the total collections in U. 
( pop. #7 millions ) were f4 crores, and 
Bengal ( pop. 5 millions ) 34 crores, which. we 
the highest in all the provinces, With su 
small revenues if is not possible to reach bl 
level of even Japan. We must, therefor 
huve more revenues and spend more revenue 
But how can we have more public revenu 
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unless we the people pay more taxes ? And 
how can we pay more taxes if indivi- 
dually we are not wealthier? We can grow 
wealthier, if we know how to produce wealth, 
if we can labour to produce, if we are healthy 
and strong enough to labour, etc. Therefore, 
there should be more and better education, 
sanitation, agriculture and other industries, 
ete. At present the State can provide more 
money ‘for these developments only by 
retrenchment; and retrenchment can suffice 
for the purpose only if we adopt the Japanese 
scale of administrative expenditure. 

To take one example. For 56 millions of 
its subjects the Japanese Government has 
budgeted thirteen crores of rupees as the 
educational allotment for 1923-4. In India 
the provinces which approximate in popu- 
lation to Japan are U. P. ( 47 millions ) and 
Bengal (45 millions). But neither of these 
provinces is allowed by the Central Govern- 
ment to have and spend on all departments 
combined a sum of 13 crores of rupees. 
Similarly, the Japanese Budget provides 74 
-crores of rupees for its Agriculture and 
Commerce Department. It is impossible for 
even the two biggest’ provinces of India 
combined to spend so much for agriculture 
and commerce, - 

To sum up: 

Cut down salaries and similar 
to the Japanese level. Spend much more 
on. the “nation-building” departments. 
Make the people greater and better pro- 
ducers of wealth, and thereby richer. Then 
take more from them in taxes. Spend 
still more onthe “nation-building” depart- 
ments. And so on and so forth. 


expenses 





Abolition of Deferred Rebates. 


Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar has deserved 
well of the public by drafting a Bill for the 
abolition ‘of. the Deferred Rebate System, 
aacording to which, comes 


“The payment of rebates is deferred in order 
that the shipper may be compelled to ship his 
cargo throughout the year in the boats of a 
particular company. What happens is this. At 
the time of the lirst consignment, the company 
undertakes to pay back a portion of the freight 
charged if the shipper continues to ship his yuods 
vonsistently all the year through by the stea- 
mers of the particular company and NOT to 
- send any of his shipments by the steamers of any 
other company. If there is any infraction of this 
agreement the shipper loses the rebate. Thus he 


` War. 


is gLliged to ship his goods through the company 
for a particular period, however much he may 
desire to take his shipments through another 
company. In this way, while old “established 
companies secure customers, new companies find 
it impossible to compete with them.” 


Mr. Ayyar has also explained the neces- 


sity for fixing maximum and minimum rates 


of freight, thus :— 

“The necessity for fixing the maximum and 
minimum rates of freight is apparent. It is the 
usual practice with some powerful concerns to 
lower the rates as soon as they find that a new 
venture has been launched. The New Company, 
which cannot be expected to have accumulated 
profits at its back, finds it impossible to bring 
down its rates, or if it does, it finds that 
the existing companies with large reserves piled 
up during the period of monopoly further reduce 
the rates until the new company is starved out | 
of existence. Upon the disappearance of the 
new venture the old monopolistic company re- 
sumes its previous system of charging high rates ' 
of freight and thus more than “makes” up the 
losses sustained during the period of the freight 
Such temporary rate-cutting, moreover, 
dislocates trade while it lasts and when it ends, 
the shippers have very often to pay rates of 
freight higher than those prevailing at the 
beginning of the freight war. This has happened 
at Calcutta, Madras” and Bombay. Those that 
have had a long supremacy in the waters resort 
to the old rates of freight. as soon as they have 
killed the new concerns. Such practices have 
in the past rendered it impossible for the Indians 
to start new shipping companies in their own 
country. The dream of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine can never be realised so long as such 
unfair attacks upon new Jnidian concerns are not 
declared illegal. 

“In the United States of America, partly to 
circumvent the evil effects of combination 
attempted by some Home Companies, partly to 
frustrate the attempts of foreign companies to 


_get the better of the local companies, laws similar 


to the one I am introducing have been enacted. 
In other countries also, similar measures have 
been passed. 

‘In India the need for legislation of this kind 
is obvious and pressing. The sections of the Bill 
Iam introducing have been based on the provi- 
sions of the United States legislation. | have 
made a few changes to suit Indian conditions.” 


We are in entire 


sympathy. with Mr. 
Ayyar’s object. 


Visapur Jail Barbarities. 


The committee (conststing of two ofticial 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and cne ron-ofħicial) appointed by the 
Government of Bombay’ to enquire into 


conditions in Visapur Jail has submitted 
its report, which is more or less of a 
white-washing character. Nevertheless, it 
sufficiently reveals the dehumanising and 
insanizary arrangements in the jail in ques- 
tion and probably in Indian jails in general. 
The report speaks thus of 
“Vicriis or Vionuncn. 

“The victims were all Hurs from the adjoin- 
ing Hur Settlement. . 

“Five Hars were sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment for specifie offences against 
discipline. and in due course found themselves in 
the “Chakki” shed under the warder Subrao. 
One of them, Alam, by name, was assaulted on 


' the 29th July, the day on which they were put 


to work on grinding, and three others on the 
following day. Alam (whom we saw at the 
Hur settlement) was so badly injured that he 
is still under medical treatment, suffering from 
a deep-seated abscess caused by the jabbing 
strokes of a baton. Of the others one (Dasu) died 
ina few hours after he was assaulted ; another 
( Ak > was so seriously hurt that he had to be 
kept in hospital till the (?) August and was not 
in the Medical Officer’s opinion fully restored to 
health then, while the third (Puno) was less 
seriously damaged but was also under medical 
treatment up to the lith August. 

“The way in which these four Hurs were 
assaulted was according to the evidence on record 
as follows :— 

“(i) They were thrown with greater or less 
violenze cn to the floor of the Grinding Shed ; 

“(ii) Theyfsvere struck with the ends of the 
warder’s batons, that is “jabbed”, in the small 
of the back and the region of the loins.” : 

The Committee condemn some of the 
higher jail officials also, saying that “the jail- 
er and sub-assistant surgeon were ultimately 
morally responsible for the tragic conse- 
quences of these most culpable acts of vio- 
lence,” ; ' 

As rəgards sanitary and other humane 
arrangements, we learn that, except those in 


the “chakki” or grinding shed, prisoners get . 


a bazh only once a week. All Indians in the 
plains, when not ill, bathe at least'once a day. 
Therefore weekly baths must be condemned. 
The defence set up by the Committee is no 
defence at all. 

The report contains what we consider a 
revolving description of 

“Tay Larrine PARADE. 
“In our opinion, Itowever, some improvement 
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might be made in regard to the number of latrine 
seats and in the matter of sereening off each one 
from the next so as to provide a certain amount 
of privacy. The latter measure we understand 
is being carried ont. In reference to the com- 
plaint that prisoners are hustled through the 
latrine parade, so that two or more are frequent- 
ly made to use the same pan at one and the same 
time, the Superintendent states that there 
should never be any necessity for such hurry, but 
admits at the same time that it is probable. We 
take it, therefore, that there is truth in the 
complaint. The only remedy—apart from the 
provision of a larger number of latrine seats— 
is that the superior staff of the prison should not 
be lax in their attention to these details, and 
that warders and overseers who persist in 
hustling prisoners at this time unnecessarily 
should be suitably dealt with. Another complaint 
made was that the provision of water at the 
latrines was not adequate. So far as we could 
see there is an adequate supply, but the prison 
authorities should make it certain that there is 
never any ground for complaint on this score.” 

It would be unfair to barbarians and sava- 
ges and to the lower animals to characterise 
this “latrine parade” as barbarous and brutal; 
for even savages and the brutes are not 
accustomed to ease themselves in this way. 

It is our unpleasant duty to quote descrip- 
tions of how prisoners are secured at night. 
We quote first from the report. 


“Tas Bent CHAIN, 


“Double fetters are put on all prisoners’ on 
first admission to the prison. Afterwards ifis in 
the discretion of the Superintendent to retain 
them.or to use single fetters. In the majority of 
cases, according to our observation, double fetters 
are in use, and. the fetters, single or double, are 
of course worn day and night. In addition, when 
prisoners are locked up at night, the bell chain 
is brought into use. This is fastened at one end 
(outside the barrack) by-a padlock—at the other 
enda ring is simply passed overa staple, also 
outside the barrack. The chain is passed through 
the ankle rings of the prisoners’ fetters”, 


. a Ad S 
The two official members of the committee 
consider such arrangements neither brutal 
nor barbarous. They observe : 


“We may say at once that we do not like the 
bell chain and the consequent sanitary arrange- 
ments in barracks at night, but we do not con- 
sider (we have the report of the Jail Committee 
before us) that its use is either brutal or barba- 
rous, or that there is any foundation for the view 
that it conveys any additional sense of deyrada- 
tion to the minds of prisoners of the type for 
which a prison like that at Visapur is meant.”. 


NOTES 


Our opinion is that it is undoubtedly 
degrading toall human beings of whatever 
description. 

Regarding the “bell chain”, Rao Bahadur 
G. K. Chitale, m. t. c., non-official member of 
the committee, writes in his minute of 
dissent :— 


“Now the bell chain is a device Zor fastening 
prisoners together and to the ground by one’ long 
chain and is akin to ‘tying up catile at night. 
All experienced prison officers, in the opinion of 
the Jails Committee, agree in condemning the 
device as being very inconvenient to the prisoner 
in answering calls of nature, when al. considera- 
tions of decency are impossible. Moreover, as 80 
to 100 prisoners are thus fastened by one chain, 
it is impossible to remove any one it he fell ill 
without unchaining the whole row. Moreover, as 
this bell chain necessitates the use of utensils 
for answering calls of nature, the atmcsphere in 
thebarracks at night must be very insanitary. 
For these reasons, the resort to the bell chain, in 
my opinion, is unjustifiable and if in this view T 
err at all, I err in very good company as all mem- 
bers of the Jails Committee agree in condemning 
the device in paragraph 245 of their report. T 
entirely agree with the view therein expressed, 
which is as under :— 

“We cannot think that any local Government 
is justified in confining prisoners whethe> inside 
or outside the jail as a permanent arrangement 
in buildings so insecure that resort to this barba- 
rous methods of detention is necessary,” 
and yet this practice is maintained here for 
over twenty years and may continue, if ncb con- 
demfed, for another five years.” 





Freedom for Mahatma Gandbh.. 


Non-co-operators believe that swara’ can 
be won, not by working in and through the 
councils, but by non-co-operation. If swaraj 
were established, that would automatically 
lead to the release of Mahatma Gandhi and 
his colleagues and followers from prison, 
And thatis the most hononrable and credita- 
blè way of winning freedom for them. Cer- 
tainly the Mahatma would not desire freedom 
obtained in any other way. 

His release may come about in another way ; 
—if the movement inaugurated by him dies 
down, that will also lead to his release. 
But such a contingency should be unthinkab‘e 
to Non-co-operators. 


We fervently wish that the Mahatma 
were again in our midst. His influence 
makes ffor peace and spirituality anc 


simple life. The violence and disorders 
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which his enemies aseribe 10 ar influence 
were rather such as even his great influence 
could not prevent. But for his influence, 
there would certainly have been far greater 
violence and disorders, 





Bengal Labour Conference. 


At the recent labour conference held at 
Kankinara some of the resolutions passed 
were :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that jute 
mill workers now being obliged to work in most 
of the mills for only four days a week in the in- 
terest of employers, should be paid an extra day's 
wage for enforced idleness and urges ihe em- 
ployers.to take action in the matter. 

That this Conference urges the emplcyers of 
jute mill labour to institute Provident Fuads for 
the benefit of mill hands and grant reasonable 
holidays with full pay. 

That the Conference urges the immediate 
establishment of free primary schools in lactory 
districts and also demands better housing and 
better sanitary arrangements : 

That this Conference emphatically protests 
against the proposed abolition of woman h-honr 
frora the mines by legislation. 

Dr. Manilal spoke at length on Indian 
emigrant labour. He said that the Government 
of India had justarranged to give 1,500 lahourers 
to Mauritius where they would be nsed to ent 
down the wages of the resident Indian workers, 





Internal Autonomy and Absolute 
Independence. 


As even full provincial autonomy is not 
within sight, not? to speak of full all-India 
internal autonomy, it is not practical 
politics to talk of absolute independence, But 
as many Indians think that Indians may en- 
joy full freedom in an India forming part of 
the British Empire, an academic discussion 
of the topic may not be uninteresting. 

That those who are Britain’s friends arc 
not necessarily the friends of India, is clear. 
without further proof, from the way in which 
Indians are treated in‘ the dominions and 
colonies of the British Empire. Anc the 
enemies of Britain are not necessarily ini- 
mical to India, Full freedom means the 
freedom to negotiate with or treat foreign 
nations either as friends or as enemies. Is it 
possible or would it ever be possible for an 
India within the British Empire to act in 
this way with reference to any foreign 








country irrespective of Britain's friendship or 
enmity with it? ‘ 
In the British Fmpire the predominant 


partner is Britain, and, as blood is thicker 








than water, her dominions and colonies natu- 
rally side with her-than with India; and she 
also overrides India’s claims rather than 
their claims. Would things ever be different ? 

All enpires are guilty of unrighteous 
deeds. How can India now or in the future, 
remaining within the Empire, avoid being 
implicated in such guilt ? 

It mey be to India’s interest to have a parti- 
cular kind of commercial treaty or understand- 
ing with a particular country, whilst it may 
be to Britain’s interest that India should not 
conclnce such a treaty. Can India remain- 
ing within the Empire ever have full freedom 
to act in maters commercial and industrial 
even azainst the interests of Britain ? 





Inchcape Committee Report. 


The Incacape Committee have recom- 
mended reductions amounting to nineteen 
and & quarter crores of rupees. Ont of the 
total reductions proposed, the largest is in 
army expenditure and amounts to nearly ten 
and a half crores, This is proper and natural ; 
for ¿he army swallows up the largest share 
of our revenues. A reduction of 51 lakhs 
has been proposed under the heading General 
Ad ninistration. The general principle laid 
down in the Committee’s report, in relation 
to military expenditure, is just and salutary, 
Tt observes :— 


“Expenditure which has been incurred in the 


"pest may have been inevitable but the question 
‘is whether India can afford to maintain military 


‘against fature eventualities. 


expenditure on the present scale as an insurance 
In our opinion the 
repeated huge deficits of the last few years in spite 
cf the imposition of heavy new taxation have 
made it abundantly clear that India cannot afford 
«his expenditure. So long as peace continues to 
sbtain, the first essential is for India to balance 
her bucget and this can only be secured by a 
very substantial reduction in military estimates.” 

One “cut” proposed by the Committee has 
been viewed with disfavour by the Indian 
Press, namely, the proposal that out of the 
2511 monuments now taken care of by the 
archaeological department as protected 
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monuments, only 500 should in future be so 
treated. We are opposed to this proposal. 
India is a continent with a very varied and 
aucient civilisation, Lor her to spend Rs. 
5,50,000 per annum for conserving her 
monuments is not much, And as the saving 
which may be effected by giving effect 
to the proposal is only Rs. 2,50,000, it should 
nob be carried out. 
Cost of Buropean Education 
in Bengal. 


At ameeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea said- that, Rs. 
10,66,000, the cost of educating the Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, worked ont at slightly less 
than 10 per cent of the cost of educating the rest 
of the people of Bengal. What was the propor- 
tion which these communities bore to the npn- 
European and non-Angilo-Indian population of 
the province ? Roughly speaking, the number of 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans in Bengal was 
45,000. The ratio was thus one to a thousand. 
If they took the expenditure for education per 
head of the population they would find that a 
European or Angio-Indian cost the State roughly 
one hundred times as much as a native of the 
province. i 

The Hon. Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burd- 
wan said that Dr. Banerjea should not have put 
in a discussion of this nature the population 
question. The European education could not be 
argued from the test of population, It should be 
argued from the test of helping a commenity 
which tried to do its best for itself. 

The Maharaja’s argument has no legs to 
stand upon. ‘lhe plain fact is, “European” 
education is supported in this lavish manner 
becanse Europeans are the ruling race and the 
Anglo-Indians are their blood relations. ‘There 
are hundreds of schools for Bengalis support- 
ed entirely by Bengalis which show that the 
local Bengali communities are trying to do 
the best for themselves. Will the Maharaja 
say why these schools do not receive the 
lavish grants which the “European” schools 
receive? It is entirely unjust that any com- 
munity should have a preferential claim on 
revenues contributed by all—particularly 
when that community considers itself quite 
different from and far superior to the 
children of the soil. 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIAN INDIA + 
My PIDGRIMAGE TO AJANTA. r 
. By Sr NIHAL SINGH. > 


I 

HE Nizam’s Dominions begin just where 

the Deccan plateau rises abruptly from 

the plains of Khandesh. As I write, 

the strange sensations which I felt wien I 
saw that phenomenon of nature surge back 
into my memory. I went by motor from Jal- 
gaon, on the Great Indian Peninsular Rai way, 
over the road which must have been taken 


ghat (Marathi for mountain) facing the guest- 
house built by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam at Fardapur, I came upon the Gate of 
Victory, in the early Muslim style of archi- 
tecture, which the first Muslim wave of inva- 
ders left behind to commemorate their victory 
over the Hindu king of Deogarh, the modern 
Daulatabad, less than a hundred miles away 
as the crow flies, 





The Guest-House at Fardapur, erected by H. E. H. she Nizam of Hyderabad, in whose 
Dominions the Ajanta Caves ave situated 


by the old Aryans when they finally managed 
to push their way to the Dakshinapath { the 
south ). It was certainly the road which 
the Muslims took, for when I climbed up the 


* The first article of this series appeared in 
the March issue, — 


That gate marks more than the conquest 
of a victorious army. No point could have 
been selected whieh would show, to better 
advantage, the upheaval of nature which 
fashioned this part of the country. When 
you have climbed to the top of the hill bya 
rough road which, at the time ofmy- visit, 


was in process of being improved, on the 
other side you find lying the plateau, almost as 
even as the top of a billiard table—as even as 
the plain of Khandesh, 150 feet below. The 
change is so abrupt that you feel that it is 
impossible to believe that the plain upon 
which you stand extends southwards. for 
hundreds of miles. It seems unbelievable 
that, if you walk a few yards, ora few fur- 
longs further, Nature will not again break 
out into jagged rocks. You find it difficult 


jag 
to resist the impulse to walk on and on, to 





Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. Singh, on the left, is Mr. Sy ed Ahmed, the curs ator of the ( 
Some of the Caves are just visible, behind the group : 


assure yourself that the plateau actually con- 
tinues as a table-land for mile upon mile. 

As you stand near the Gate of Victory, 
loeking upon the plains which lie at your 
feet to the east, north and west, and the pla- 
teau to the south, you realise that more than 
the mere levels have changed. The corn 
amidst which you stand is the same millet 
which grows down yonder, and yet it is only 


St. Nihal Singh on the way to Ajanta. 


half the height. Nature, however, compen- 
sates the Deccan ryot by enabling him to 
grow two crops a year, whereas the Khan- 
desh farmér can grow only one, because his 
land, though receiving the stimulus of life 
from the same sun, lacks the moisture of the 
heavy dews which fall upon the higher level. 

While you are noting the physical sur- 
rounding's, your mind is subconsciously dwell- 
ing upon the wave upon wave of invasion 
which swept from the north over the ground 
upon which you are standing, You wonder 


The gentleman seated beside 
‘aves. 


if the Dravidians, whom we regard as the 
original inhabitants of the Deccan, were real- 
ly sons of the soil, or if they, too, came from 
the north. The ‘attempt has keen made to 
show, by means of etymology, that they were 
an earlier wave of Aryans. In Secunderabad 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, there is an Eng- 
lish doctor named Hunt who spends his spare 
time opening up the cairns and cromlechs 





which are dotted about in profusion in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad and other pla- 
ces, and he very definitely assures you that 
before the Dravidians there was another race 
of men occupying the Deccan, and seme of 
the early Dravidians must have lived right 
amidst the graves of the people hom 
they dispossessed of their land and sent to 
another world. 
I] 
My mind, instead of 
inrush of the Aryans, Khilijis, Tughlukhs Ss, and 
Mughals, dwelt upon the intellectual and 
spiritual conquest which came in their wake 
from the north and met and mated with the 
culture of a high order alres ady evolved 
in the south : for I stood in the midst cf the 
farm land tilled by the peasants of Ajanta, 


f dwelling upon the 


yae ae vu 


had in cidentally viewed the miracles wrought 
by Nature. 

To go to the temples and monasteries, my 
companions and I descended the hill and 
took a path leading over exceed ngly rongl 
ground towards the stream which takes its 
rise in a lake formed by a waterfall in front 
of them, and coils about the countryside like 
a serpent. Thrice we had te ford it 
we actually reached our object ive, 

The desire to secure quiet and seclusio1 
for contemplation upon the problems of life 
and to conquer self so as to secure peace 
after death, led the Buddhists of old te 


before 


select a spot so completely hidden that 
nothing could be seen of them until the 
river had been crossed for the last time 


The vision burst upon me when I reaehe 





General View of 


which gives name to the chaityas—tem ples 
and viharad monasteries cut in the living 
rock a mile orso away. It was to see them 
that I had been attracted to that spot, and 


Ajanta Cave and Valley Ajanta 


that spot with a suddenness that vas 
startling. 
lit 
Imagine yourself standing in a gorge, 


woo LALAY AIIAN 


with mountains rising on all sides. Behind 
you is a hill rising almost perpendicularly, 
jagged here and there, covered with tall, 
dun grass and trees, most of them stunted in 
their growth. In front of you flows a shal- 


low stream which, during the monsoon, 
swells into a torrent, impassable for hours 
and even days. Within afew feet of the 


circular lake from which it takes its rise. it 
takes a sharp turn, and turns again a little 


AUEs aaar 


a wav anay avm 


of nature. You cannot possibly mistake the 
chambers which you see in the mountain-side 
for caves created by volcanic action or the 
rush of water, because there are carved pil- 
lars in front of them to remind you, even from 
a distance, that they have been cut by men 
who had reached a high stage of civilisa- 
tion. After you have gazed at them for 
a minute or two you see that there are, in 
some cases, two apertures, one above the 





Exterior of Cave No. 19, Ajanta 


further on. ‘The mountain which rises along- 
side the lake and the stream is, therefore, 
irregular in shape, something likea horse- 
shoe with one side of it wrenched off in the 
middle. From where you stand you can see 
that practically the whole side of the moun- 
tain, near the top, bears upon its face marks 
of human desire to improve upon the work 


other, indicating that some of them are two- 
storied. 

After you have crossed the stream again 
and ascended the steps—in some places 
unfortunately in urgent need of repair—cut 
in the rock, and have noticed the size and 
workmanship of the temples and monasteries, 


you realise how wrong it is to call them 


WUL DND Ur 


“caves”, They are the handiwork of men 
inspired by a faith which refused to be daunt- 
ed by the gigantic task they essayed. They 
had to chisel away thousands of tons of rock, 
in the days before dynamite was inyented— 
chisel it away according to a definite plan, so 
that the inner chamber would be supported, 
Wherever necessary, by series of graceful 
¥ columns and would be faced 

by verandahs 
ported, 

The facade, in the case of 
chaityas, was given an arched 
effect, while the ceiling was 
similarly arched, the stone 
being cut away so as to leave 
ribs, at regular intervals, to 
give the effect of wooden 
rafters supporting it. The 
walls were covered with 

p Statues and statuettes and 
figures fn bas relief, carved 
out of the solid rock. At the 
further end of the chamber 
the stupa—reliquary mound— 
fashioned out of a monolith 
which had itself been cut in 
the living rock, was, in some 
cases, left plain, in others 
adorned with Buddhist sym- 
bols. The floor was carefully 
smoothed, 

If there are to-day any 
depressions, in the floor, there 
' are indications that they are 
due either to age or to vandal- 

p: but certainly not to lack 
»vf patience on the part of 
‘the men who carved them. 
There are for instance, 
hollowed-out places in the 
stone floor which had obviously 
been made by sacrilegious 
squatters to serve as mortars 
in which to grind the condi- 
ments fər their curries. In 
other instances the hollows: 
had undoubtedly been used by the artists 

‘of old to grind their colours. 

The ceilings of the halls meant for pur- 
«poses of congregation were left flat. They, 
as wellas the walls, after being smoothed, 
were covered with a thick coat of fine white 
plaster made of clay, bound to the rock by 
some adhesive substance such as c. w-dung or 


jaggery water. There is reason to believe 


t 


similarly sup- 
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that the paintings were executed upon this 
surface while the plaster was still wet, or it 
may have been moistened during tha pro- 
cess, In any case, it was trowelled over after 


the work was finished. 

Judging from the abundance of colouring 
materials available in the vicinity, it is reason- 
pigments 


able to suppose that the used 


Verandah Pillars of Cave No. 2, Ajanta 


were made locally. While on- the way to 
Ajanta, my attention was called to the olau- 
conite rock, occurring in the trap, from 
which green had been made, as proved by 
actual analysis, The red was made from 
hematite, and the yellow from ochre. Ultra- 
marine blue was produced by some process 
Which chemists of to-day are unable to dis- 
cover, from lapis lazuli. Tt is. quite evident 


540 
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Ceiling and Pillars of Cave No. 1, Ajanta 


that the darker shades were produced by 
mixing lamp-black with the lighter colours, 
Only three or four of the large chambers 
which clearly were meant for purposes of 
congregation were left undecorated. One of 
them looks as it had been completed and 
painted, but that, at some time or other in 
the near or distant past, had been devastated 
by fire, leaving only the bare, smoke-black- 
ened rock. In one or two other instances the 
wails, pillars, and ceilings had been prepared 
for plastering and painting or carving, but 
that was as far as the work had proceeded, 
except that perhaps a corner, or a bit of a 
side-wall or pillar, had been done, more or 
less perfectly. One could only wonder what 
had stopped the work just at that point, Was 
it some sudden cataclysm of nature, or were 
the devotees driven away by some danger 
which threatened them? Whatever may 
have been the cause, tbe incomplete chambers 
help us to visualise, at this distant day, the 
methods they, employed to produce perfect 


work, and to appreciate the patience which 
made them always leave a smooth surface, 
wherever they worked, and whatever they 
undertook to do. \ 

The chambers meant for the residence of 
the monks are quite small—about the same 
dimensions as a first-class compartment in a 
railway carriage—perhaps even a little 
smaller. Holes in the rock floor and others 
in the lintels above show that they were pro- 
vided with wooden doors which moved on 
pivots. Other holes show, from their position, 
that they were used for hanging clothes over 
ropes strung through them. The rock had 
been fashioned to serve as a couch upon 
which the monks sat during the day and 
slept at night. At the head the stone was 
curved to form a pillow. ï 

y 

The art treasures contained in the various 
chambers represent 900 or a thousand years’ 
effort. The earliest of them date from 
about the 2nd century b.c, the latest from 


G 


Mike 2 mountain is, perhaps, 


k 
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the 6th or 7th, or perhaps 
even the 8th century A. D. 

The chambers are not located 
in the order of time in which 


they were cut, or at least 
decorated. The one in the 
middle of the horse-shoe 


the oldest, while those at the 
very end, adjoining the steps 
by which the visitor usually 
ascends, are the most modern. 
Unfortunately, in numbering 
the chambers, the chronologi- 
cal order has not been follow- 
ed, 

There is not the least doubt 
that the -creative impulse 
came from the north, with the 
spiritual philosophy evolved 
by Gautama the Buddha. 
Most pfobably it came by 

“way of Sanchi (to which 
shrine I recently paid a visit, 
an account of which I shall 
give when I deal with the 
State ruled by Her Highness 
the Nawab-Begum of Bhopal). 

In my mind, at any rate, 
there is very little doubt that 
the creative impulse which 
came from the north did- not 
remain uninfluenced by the 
artistic traditions evolved in- 

\dependently in the south, as is 
the profusion of the decorative element and 

he joy of life expressed in it. Thè boldnéss 
of outline, both in statuary and painting, and 
more especially the broad sweep of the brush 
and the economy of lines with which even de- 
tails ‘are depicted in the choicest specimens, 
show that through mating with the southern 
art, the more austere northern technique had 
lost nothing, but had gained much. 

The scene in which the passing away of 
Buddha js depicted in stone, in the chaitya 
marked “Cave 26,” shows, for instance, how, 
nearly 2,000 years ago, our people had mss- 
tered the art of portraying emotion through 
such an unresponsive medium as stone. The 
master lies on a couch whose bed-post is for 

fall the world like the carved bed-posts whieh 
are still used in the Punjab and other parts 
of India.. His head rests upon a pillow which, 
in shape and size, resembles the pillows whieh 
we still use. Upon his face is an ‘expression 


evidenced >y 





Interior of Cave No. 26, Ajanta 


of calm which is not the repose of death, but 
the peace which attends mastery over desire. 
Above and below the figure of the master are 
congregated the sorrowing monks, every line 
of their faces and forms showing sadness. The 
expression of pain given to their faces, and 
the pathetic droop of the figures, all show a 
restraint which one would expect from dis- 
ciples of the Buddha. 

Emotion is depicted in colour with the same 
skill as it is in stone. Take the painting of 
the dying princess, in the chamber known as 
“Cave 16”. Every line is indicative of agony. 

Another painting remarkable for the 
power with which sadness is delineated, is the 
scene portraying the conversion of a king 
into a mork. There is not a form of emotion 
which has not been portrayed in one chamber 
or another. Love, sensuality, envy, fear, 
avarice, malice, mischief, joy, and sorrow, are 
all depicted with a realism which powerfully 
moves the spectator, 





Painting in Cave No. 1, Ajanta—The Great Buddha 


I stood dumbfounded for a quarter of an 
hour or more before a {painting showing a 
Brahman in the act of receiving coins. One 
of the eyes was shut. One of the cheek-bones 
was bulging. The mouth was given a pecu- 
liar twist. Hvery lineament told of pleasure 
at the receipt of the gift and greed for more 
—greed which would never know 
faction. 

Then there was a picture showing two 
women sitting in a balcony looking down at 
the scene below. You could see from their 
expression that they were utterly oblivious of 
what was taking place in the street, but were 
talking scandal, 

A series of picture depicting a monkey 


satis- 
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and a cow, sometimes with 
the monkey on the cow’s back 
tormenting it, sometimes tossed 
up into the air, showed that 
the artists were not so serious- 
minded as to be altogether 
lacking in humour, 


VI \ 
Apart from the spiritual 

and artistic interest of the 
caves, the statuary and pain- 
tings have a great sociological 
and historic value. There is 
hardly a phase of human 
activity which is not depicted, 
and, therefore, we find in 
them a record of almost 
everything pertaining to the 
life of the period. It is, for 
instance, possible to see how 
the men and women. of those 
days arranged their hair and 
dressed and adorned them- 
selves, the furniture in their 
houses and the vessels in which 
they cooked and ate, the 
flowers and fruit placed before 
them, the way in which they 
travelled—and judging from 
the pictures they were great 
travellers—and the indoor and 
outdoor amusements they en- 
joyed, 





VII 
e 

Having gone to Ajanta 
with the idea that I was to sé 
“caves”, I naturally expecte 
that it would be impossible 
for me to see these paintings 
without the aid of artificial light. Imagine 
my surprise, therefore, when I found many 
of the chambers so constructed that a flood 
of light poured into them, at some hours 
of the day more intensely than at others, 
according to the position of the, sun in 
the heavens. As I have already stated, the 
rock-temples are cut in the side of a horse- 
shoe shaped mountain, and thus the sun 
shines into some of them in the morning and 
into others in the afternoon. It is, therefore, . 
possible to photograph or to copy in colours™ 
almost any portion of them. There are a few 
niches, however, where it is necessary to have 
artificial light in order to see the faded 
colours and minute details of carving to the 


È 


„Conserve these art treasures.” 
r Unfortunately, 
th 


best advantage, and for that 

purpose petrol lanterns are 
kept on the spot. 
VII 

The reader will naturally 

ask : What is being done to 


nothing in 

at respect was attempted 
until comparatively recently, 
though it is clear that the 
British knew about the statuary 
and paintings in the rock-cut 
temples and monasteries in 
the heart of the mountain at 
Ajanta as long ago as 1829, 
when an account of them 
appeared in the transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Eleven years later Mr. James 
Ferguson read a paper before 
the -same ~ Society which 
aroused such great interest in 
the subject that the Direc- 
tors of the Hast India Company 
deputed the most famous British artist in 
India in those days—Major Gill—to go to 
Ajanta and copy the best paintings. These 
copies were sent to the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, and created considerable sensation 
in art and archzological circles. Nearly 
all of them were, however, destroyed by 
fire shortly afterwards, and thus that record 
was lost to posterity. l 

A q@arter of a century later Mr. John 


» Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Art, ac- 


Fcompanied by a staff of assistants, made 


= copies of many of the paintings. The party 


a 


remained there for five or six seasons, and 
executed many reproductions which were 
published at the time, and are still consulted 
as authoritatives. No one, however, who has 
visited Ajanta would hesitate to pronounce 
Griffiths’ paintings as inadequate and un- 
faithful. They were dark and flat, and 
failed ¢o catch the spirit of the works they 
purported to reproduce. 
Twenty-five years later, in the early years 
of the present century, Mrs. (now Lady) 
Heringham essayed to transfer to canvas the 
glories of Ajanta. She had the wisdom to 
take with her promising young Indian artists 
like Mr. Nanda Lal Bose, who since has 
become one of the foremost painters in India 
and Mr. Syed Ahmed, now employed by His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government 
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Detail of Frieze over door of Cave No. 17, Ajanta 


as Curator at Ajanta. Her’ reproductions 
were, therefore, much superior to those of 
Griffiths, though they were somewhat ideal- 
ised. They were published in the form of 
a portfolio by -the India Society of London. 
Many of her original copies were hang at 
the Allahabad Exhibition in 1911, and attract- 
ed a great deal of attention and stimulated 
interest in the treasures of the rock-cut 
temples. 
IX 

A new era opened in the annals of Ajanta 
with the visit of the Harl (now the Marquis ) 
Curzon of Kedleston, whose work for the 
conservation of our monuments has never 
been adequately recognised by us because he 
chose to ride rough-shod over our political 
susceptibilities and national pride. When 
he saw the work done by early Indian artists 
in cutting large, lofty chambers in the living 
rock, and the paintings and statuary with 
which thay had been decorated, he went into 
raptures over them. 

Being gifted with love for the beautiful 
and reverence for the old, Lord Curzon did 
not mince words in denouncing the crass 
neglect of those treasures. Not the least 
attempt had been made to protect them from 
damage from wind and weather, beasts and 
birds and men. The steps cut into the side 
of the mountain had been allowed to fall inte 

q 
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decay, and the balustrades and parapets had 
crumbled away in places, so that it was 
literally at the peril of one’s life that one 
visited the spot. Many of the pillars 
supporting the roofs in the verandahs and 
eyen in the chambers, had fallen. Water 
dripped through the stone roof and collected 
in puddles on the floor of some of the halls. 
Bats and birds flew in and out at pleasure, 
aad defaced statuary and paintings with their 
droppings. The artists who had gone there 
in earlier years to copy the paintings had 
applied varnish of the cheapest, crudest kind 
tc bring out, for the time being, the colours, 
dimmed by age, and had, by their thought- 
lessness, done almost irreparable damage. 
Fakirs had further spoiled them by making 
fires in the chambers, smoke from which 
settled upon ceilings and walls. 
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preserve the paintings and statuary at Ajanta, | 
but his knowledze of them was so imperfect 
that he wrote bsk askinz his local man to 
pack them carefully and transport them to 
Hyderabad. The tale is, probably, apocryphal, 
but it serves to illustrate the tendencies of 
the time. 

Soon after the present Nizam came into` 
power, an- effort originated from within- 
Hyderabad to conserve the artistic heritage 
at Ajanta. Mr. A. N. M. Hydari (now the 
Nawab Haidar Nawaz Jung Bahadur), then 
acting as Educational Secretary, knowing that 
he would receive support for such a project, 
moved the Government to authorise measures 
to be taken for the purpose, and received 
permission to make the necessary survey and 
to submit a report. 


Before any work was undertaken, Sir 





Frieze over Doorway 

At Lord Curzon’s earnest solicitation, 
steps were taken to protect the treasures 
both from vandal nature and vandal man. 
The steps and balustrades were repaired. 
and there pillars were built to support 
so that they might not cave in, and 
doors covered with wire-netting were put in 
te keep out the bats and birds. 

x : 

That effort for the conservation of the 
Ajanta treasures proved, however, to be 
impermanent, primarily because the stimulus 
behind it came from without, and not from 
within the Nizam’s Dominions. The place 
was within the Jagir of a Hyderabad noble- 
man, the Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur—who 
had not yet come of age. Itis said that at one 
time an appeal was made to the agent who 
was managing the estate to take measures to 


of Cave No. 17, Ajanta 


John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeo 
logy, Government of India, was invited to 
visit Ajanta and offer advice as to what 
should be done in the way of conservation. 
He outlined a scheme. 

Eventually a department of Archaeology 
was organised by the Hyderabad Government 
and a young Indian, Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 
who had studied under Sir John Marshall, 
was placed at the head of it, with ample 
powers to repair, preserve, and protect all 
genuine archaeological remains from decay 
and desecration. 

It is interesting to note that the first work 
undertaken by this Muslim head of a depart- ` 
ment in the Government of a Muslim 
monarch, was to restore a Buddhist sacred 
spot to as much of its pristine glory as was 
possible after centuries of neglect. The 


` 
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water running down from 
the top of the mountain 
was so diverted into another 
course that it practically 
ceased dripping into the 
chambers, through cracks 
made by Nature in the 
ceiling, Little could be 
done until the bats were 
evicted, for the accumulated 
batdung of centuries created 
such a stench that it was 
almost physically impossible 
to enter, or at any rate to 
remain long in the cham- 
bers. I have been told that 
Lady Heringham and her 
assistants used to become 
positively nauseated by it, 
so that they lost their 
appetit® for food. After 
the bat-dung was cleared 
out, and all apertures had been covered 
with wire-netting to prevent the bats from 





Mr. Ghulam Nabi, engaged in restoration’ 
work in the Ajanta Caves, 





Exterior of Cave No. 1, Ajanta 


returning, the accumulation of dung was 
removed and the droppings were cleaned 
from the paintings, which had been smeared 
and defaced by them. Needless to relate, 
this was a most delicate operation, for if any- 
thing of a corrosive nature had heen used, or 
even if excessive scrubbing or scraping had 
been done, the colours would have disappear- 
ed along with the filth, and the lovely 
paintings would have been lost to us for 
ever, 

Finally this task was completed, and the 
painted walls and ceilings were uncovered to 
the gaze. There still remained the thick coat 
of varnish which Griffiths had applied which 
had darkened the paintings. The Cleaning 
process also revealed the fact that the paints 
ings were, in places, peeling away from the 
walls at the edges, and there was danger that 
large sections of plaster would crumble and 
fall of its own weight. It was evident that 
unless something was done quickly, it would 
be too late.’ 

The services of a young Punjabi Muslim 
archaeological chemist, Mr. Sana Ullah, were 
lent to the Nizam’s Government, to analyse 
the paintings and the plaster upon which they 
were executed, to determine their composition, 
Had this not been done, damage might have 
resulted from the materials used for the work 
of restoration. His analysisrevealed the in- 
gredients used by the artists for the plaster 
and pigments. He also discovered that inə 
sects were eating away the plaster, adding a 
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Painting in Oa¥e No. 17, Ajanta™ 
further menace to the art treasures. The great 
gaps left where slabs of plaster had been cut 
away bodily so that the ponuige on them 


could be sold to collectors, formed a veritable 
happy hunting ground for ants. 

Once the composition of the plaster and 
colours was determined, the method to be 
employed in the work of restoration was 
settled, It was decided to fix to the walls such 
pectin as were peeling away and hanging 
oose, with an adhesive mixture made of casein 
and lead arsenate. The latter derivative of 
arsenic, it was found, would destroy all insect 
life and yet would have no ill effect upon the 
original cement. Gaps in damaged paintings 
were also filled in, so that there would be no 
licllows in which insects might build their 
nests. Some attempt was also made to remove 
the varnish applied by Griffiths and other 
artists, but it had to be abandoned, because it 

“was feared that it might do more harm than 
good. 
His Exalted Highness’ Government incurred 


the expense of bringing out two Italian ç 
experts to study the problem of conservation on 
the spot and devise means to stay the ravages 
of time. During the two seasons they spent’ 
at Ajanta they not only determined upon the 
line of action to be pursued, but carried on 
personally much work of conservation and 
trained a young Indian Mr. Ghulam Nabi to 
continue it in their absence. 
XI $ 

During my visit I had the opportunity of 
studying the methods employed by Mr. Ghulam 
Nabi, who was then working in “Cave 17”, 
The paintings which wete so loose that there 
was danger of their breaking away from the 
rock wall of their own weight, had been tem- 
porarily bound to the wall by strips of cloth, 
He would carefully remove one of those bands, A 
syringe a special adhesive solution behind 
the plaster, and after it had become set, blow . 
off with an instrument, which looked to me 
like a nose spray, all the dust around the 
edges left by the destruction of a portion of 
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Painting on interior wall of Cave No, 17, Ajanta 


the painting, plaster and all,.and apply a fllet 
of ement.. Where the hole was small, he 
would fill it up with plaster, which, later, 
would be given a neutral colour. 
XII 

Alongside another wall of the same “cave” 
I founda man mounted on a scaffolding at 
work, while two other men Held powerful 
petrol lights behind him. Upon closer exami- 
nation I found that he was holding a sheet 
of thin paper over the painting and traeing 
every outline upon it. 

The Curator, under whose direction this 


work is being done, and who personally at- 


tends to the most difficult tracing, told me 
that His Exalted Highness had ordered that 


such a record should be niade of every import- 


ant painting, so that it may serve to remind 


posterity of the glories of Ajanta, even when 
time has finally succeeded in ruining it. From 
some of these outlines he made coloured 
copies which appeared to me to be extremely 


faithful in line and colour. 


-XIII l 
While His Exalted Highness’ Government 
has done and is doing much to conserve the 
art treasures at Ajanta, much remains „to 
be done. The steps leading to the chambers 


from the foot of the hill need to be im- 
proved. In some cases the balconies be- 
fore some of the chambers, and the 


balustrades at the edge, need to be repaired. 
Huge hives of bees hang from the rock-roofs 
of the verandahs of several chambers, and at 
certain times of the day make access difficult, 
and even dangerous. $ 
The road to these temples and monasteries 
from the Guest-House at Fardapur, or the 
village cf Ajanta, hardly deserves to be called 
a road, and no attempt has been made to 
bridge zhe stream, which has to be crossed 
at least three times. Neither at that Guest- 
House nor at the Dak Bungalow near by, is 
a cook kept, and, therefore, travellers have te 


find for themselves as best they may, unless 


they go there as special guests of His Exalted 
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Highness, the Nizam’s Government, as 1 had 
the good fortune to do, and pucca arrange- 
ments have been made for them, 

ay 

If these temples and monasteries had been 
situated in Kurope or America, they would 
have been so widely advertised as to attract 
thousands of visitors every year, from all 
parts of the world. The crowds would have 
feund accommodation, according to their abili- 
ty te pay for it, luxurious or otherwise, in 
one ef the many hotels and boarding houses 
which would have existed expressly to cater 
for their comfort and pleasure. 

Vehicles of any kind desired would have 
been obtainable, froma private motor car 
down to a donkey—or, since they are situated 
ia India, even an elephant or camel for visitors 
from other lands anxious to have entirely 
novel experiences upon their travels. Smooth 
roads would have permitted people to travel 
in comfort, at any season of the year. Electric 
light would have not only made sojourn in 
the vicinity a pleasure, but would have 
enabled the visitors to study the wonders of 
the “caves” under light sufficiently strong to 
show their beauties to the best advantage, 


i 
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If a lift arrangement had not been installed 

so that those who did not wish to climb the 

mountain ir which the chambers are situated 

might have been hoisted up in comfort and 

security, at least smooth steps, easy to climb, 

would have been constructed on the hillside. 
XV 

1 do not wish to make Ajanta the Mecca 
of the vulgar crowd ; but I do wish to make 
it accessible to every one—Indian or other- 
wise—who may be desirous of studying 
Indian art, culture, social organisation, and 
history. No Indian should consider his 
education complete who has not made a 
pilgrimage to this hallowed spot.’ 

The least that the G. I. P. Railway may 
do is to extend its line from Pahur to Ajanta 
—only 13 miles distant—and to put up a hotel 
there. Even as a business proposition, such 
an enterprise should pay. a9 

There is no spot in India more ideal for 
the location of an art academy, His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, who is so keenly 
interested in Indian culture, may win the 
gratitude of all lovers of Indian art by 
opening there such an academy. 


JAT MANNERS AND BELIEFS AS SEEN IN MARWAR 


HE Indian State of Marwar has a large 
Jat population, numbering about three 
lakhs and a half—more numerous than 

the Rajput or the Brahmin. They are mainly 
agrieultarists and are not naturally held in 
high esteem in that home of the aristocratic 


Rajput. Tradition says that a Rajah brought 
their ancestors from Hariana ( Rohtak, 
Karnal and Hissar ) andthe Punjab to 


Marwar and Bikanir, when these countries 
were depopulated bya pestilence. Nagor 
was their original settlement, from which 
they spread westward to Filodhi and other 
parganas, here isa Jat Qanungo family in 
the village of Bhadana in Nagor. They 
receive the Qanungo’s dues of this village 
like the Kayath Qanungoes, ‘Themselves 
being unlettered, they employ some educated 
men to do the business of writing and ac- 
counts. Their women observe parda and do 


not wear clothes in the style of other Jat 
women. These Qanungoes are allowed to wear 
turbans like other mutsaddhis (accountants) 
of Marwar.. „They do not pay revente yearly 
like other Jats, but like Rajput bhumias 
(cultivators) take it every third year to the 
treasury of Nagor. The Jat Qanungoes of 
the village Kalu in pargana Mairta enjoy 
similar privileges. Kalu had once 44 esubor- 
dinate villages ; even now the Jats of these 
44 villages present them nazar on occasions 
of marriage, etc. On the days of Holi and 
Dewali, the money-lenders and Choudhuris of 
Kalu, after paying their respects to the 


d 


Jagirdar, go also to pay a visit to the house — 


of the Qanungo. 
itis enough to address him as Choudhu 

Fora Jat it is the proper compliment, as is 
Pandit Maharaj for an illiterate Brahmin, 
Sethji for a miserly-looking Bania, Thakur 


If a Jat is to be oud 
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for a proud though impoverished Rajput, and 
Patel for a thievish Gujar. 

In Marwar, as everywhere else, the Jat is 
the agriculturist par eacellence, He thrives 
wonderfully in his profession ; so the saying 
goes “az atg zz”, 2. e where there isa Jat, 
there is prosperity (meaning luxuriant 
growth). The Jats of Nagor and Mairta are 
also successful cattle-rearers, The famous 
Nagor bullocks are mostly of their breeding. 
The Jat has a passionate liking for good 
milch cows and buffaloes. He would pay 
the highest price for them even by borrowing; 


so the saying goes “ae oF NNR, 7. e, 


the Jat sinks under the debt incurred for 
milk. He considers it a great sin to sell milk, 
saying, “ga adi me ga ah”, i.e., if you sell 
milk, you may as well sell your own son. 
The Jats of Thali, i.e., western Marwar look 
down upon the Jats of Nagor and the eastern 
parganas as inferior to them for two things : 
one is ‘rubbing horses’, i. e, serving as 
grooms ; second, ‘cleansing dirty dishes’ of 
others after meal. The Thali Jats would 
never stoop to do such menial services and 
never give their daughters in marriage to the 
eastern Jats. The Jats of Marwar, except 
the Puniya Jats, are a robust and manly race, 
distinctly superior in stature and bearing 
to other agricultural classes. They are 
not so docile but are difficult to repress. 
They are veritable tigers in the jungle, 7. e, 


„in their fields : the saying goes 


Capa az a Sfea, viz a face | 
Tat ay a gig, aa aa BT fana A” 
i. e„ don’t provoke a Jatin the field, a 


` Kirar* in his shop, and nowhere a Ranghar,t 
_who takes life:then and there. 
It is.a habit with the Jats that when the 


* Kirar is a word synonymous with coward, 
contemptuonsly applied toa Rania. The Kirar 
appears as-a terrible coward in the proverhs of 
the countryside. “The thieves were four and we 
eighty-four ; the thieves came and we ran away, 
Damn the thieves! Well done us!” Under the 
aegis of British rule, the Kirar in his proper 
place, z. e., shop, can also safely insult and con- 
found his betters, justifying the Sanskrit proverb 


“aafaa: HRA fae,” 
For further details see Rose’s Punjab Glossary, 


ii. 552. . 


t Ranghars are generally Rajput converts to 
Islam. They are a very excitable, desperate and 
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autumn harvest is gathered in, they would 
press the jagirdar and the havildar hard for 
the remission of their dues and evade payment : 
they would often hold out the threat of 
deserting the village ina bodv, They call 
these two officials two more malignant grahas 
í. e planets, in addition to the nine of the 
Hindu almanac, The jagirdar and havildar, 
too, would bear up with everything and keep 


‘them in good humour till the beginning of 


the rainy season. When the clouds pour 
rain, and crops stand erect on the field, the 
jagirdar and the havildar get the Jat under 
the thumb and squeeze him hard with the 
threat of doubling the revenue or turning 
him out. For this the . proverb goes 
safer aaga ae Tat (2) Barat, 7. e, when 
plants and creepers darken the field, the Jat 
comes within the grasp. In Marwar the Jats 
are considered as a rough and obstinate 
people. The common impression .is that 
whatever good services* you may do to a Jat 
he woulc hardly recognize them. The charge 
of ingratitude also stands against him : 


“se are ataa, Vata, Pane | 
TAT RAY a Ta, BC Vy waa g” 


i. e„ the Jat, the son-in-law, the sister’s son, 
a Reoari [more correctly, Rahbarit ] can 


never be made friendly (lit. one’s own) by 
any amount of benefit and good services.t 


blood-thirsty people. See Rose’s Punjab Glossary, 
iii, 322. The proverb goes :— 

Ranghar kiskà piyara le rok batade nara : 

Ho tin ka, mol kare bard 

Je to ce nahin dikhawe talwàrà. 

“A Ranghar, dear to none, borrows in 
cash and pays in cattle. Heasks Rs. 12 for a 
vow worth three, bidding one take it or look 
on the sword.” 

* In Xarnal district there is a proverb “az a 
Bala Ts, eat a ATA ag” che Jat cannot appre- 
ciate merit, as chånà [gram] is indifferent to 
ploughing. Whether you plough a gram-field two 
times or two hundred times, it would yield the 
same quantity t.e, no better return for greater 
labonr, 

t Rakbavi is a caste of Hindu camelmen, 
hunters and drivers whose original home was 
Bikanir and Jodhpur. For an account of their 
origin, gots and other details, see Roses Punjab 
Glossary, iii. 269. 

t Cf. Bengal proverb 

aa amarg faat 


a fay ae svat). 
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Without harshness and severity no work can 
be got out of a Jat, In Rohtak, there is a 
proverb : “The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
munj grass and silk, these six become best 
when beaten, and the seventh is the Jat.” 
When the Jat is after an unpopular 
official, he would give.him no respite till he 
has got rid of him by any means, fair or foul, 


moral. or immoral, no matter even if it throws _ 


stain upon their own honour. During the reign 
of His Highness Maharajah Man Singh of 
Marwar, the Hakim of Nagor incurred the 
enmity of the Jats. They held a conference 
and sent Choudhuri Harnath of Rahol village 
to Jodhpur. He presented one mohwr, one 
rupee, and one pice as nazar to His Highness. 
When the Maharaja laid his hand upon the 
mohur, Harnath said, “No, itis not for Your 
Highness.”’ The ' Maharajah next extended 
his hand towards the rupee; but again 
Harnath : cried, “No.” His Highness, quite- 
surprised, said, “Well, what is for me then ?” 
“This pice is yours, which only finds way to 
your treasury,” replied Harnath. The 
Maharajah asked, “For whom is this~ molvwr 
and the rupee ?” Harnath answered, “The 
mohur is for the Hakim Sahib, and the rupee 
is for the havildar and kanwaris [ ? revenue 
collectors ].” Making a present of five 
thousand rupees, he had the Hakim romoved. 
Similarly, Karanji Kumpawat, jagirdar . of 
Kuchera, became unpopular with the Jats. 
At the death of Maharajah Man Singh the 
Jats began to adopt mourning [ wet Yar ]. 
To this Karanji objected, saying to them 
“Are you my rayats, or of His Highness ? 
When I shall die, you should observe mourn- 
ing.” Thereupon the. Jats, shaving one side of 
their beard and moustaches went to Jodhpur 
and complained against Karanji for his 
preventing them from observing mourning. 
They had also other designs in mind: they 
added, “Karanji is corrupting our women. 
But he being dwarfish [ @ztt ], boys of our 
village are now not growing tall enough even 
to reach the handle of the plough. If His 
Highness pleases to send in his place a tall 
and stalwart Rathor, our boys will become at 
least fit for ploughing.” From this it was 
known at the Court that Karanji was oppress- 
ing the peasants ; so Kuchera was taken away 
from him. 
The Jat is not without some blunt humour 


In Bengal where the Jat is not found, 44, 7. e., 
God of Death, is gubstituted for him. 
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and ready wit ; and the beauty of it lies in 
the fact that, like an honest fellow, he always 
flings it with such apparent innocence and 





simplicity, that it is impossible to resent it, — 


He is often ingenions in his sayings ; so the 
proverb goes: “ az aq wT Ble gaa aa”, Le, 


the juggler’s trick may be found out but , 


not those of the Jat.’ 
juggler ‘would hardly consent to show his 
feats before a Jat, because the Jat would not 
look on silently ; but traverse the juggler’s 
words and confound him anyhow, One juggler 
making wheat out of, pebbles showed it to 
the spectators, saying, “Everything can be 
prepared out of this.” A Jat, * who happened 


to be there, at once cried out, “You speak. 


The 


false ; dal cannot be made of: wheat.” 


people began to laugh, and the juggler was . 


downcast with discomfiture. There was a 


lt is “said that the - 


betting between a female juggler and a Jat, - 


the one accepting the challenge of thé other 
to do whatever the other did. The, Jat -took 
one month’s time, and going to his field, put 
a small water-melon inside a jar without 
plucking it off its stem in the creeper, When 
the water-melon grew almost to the size of 
the jar, he cut off the creeper and brought 
the jar with the water-melon to his house, 


The Natnt came after a month and was asked | 


to take out the water-melon. 
back acknowledging defeat. Some more 
illustrations of his quaint humour and ready 
wit may be found in the following anecdotes : 
A Jat saw a a@v@ [ hyena ] carryigg away 
from the grave the dead-body of a Mussalman 


She turned - 


neighbour of his. He went to the son of the 


deceased, and told him that his father’s 
corpse had been carried away bya jirakh. 
The son flew into rage hearing this blasphemy 


from the mouth of the infidel, and threatened 


to beat him saying, “You rustic ! Can a jirakh 
become a ferishtat (angel) ?” The Jat at 


* I heard from Sonepat people a similgr story 
where a clever pleader is said to have been 
nonplussed before his clients by a Jat. In a 
yakil’s house, the conversation turned upon ghee. 


The vakil said, “Oh ! it is the best thing in the ~ 


world. It makes everything delicious.” A Jat 
client of his at once remarked, 
if it is mixed with tobacco, does it become 
delicious and flavoury ?” 


+ Mussalmans bury dead-bodies with great 
care, believing that the departed sleep in the 
grave till the Day of Judgment, when the dead 


‘Well Babuji, ; 
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once replied, “Yes ! yes !” a 
Tat HS Ve ET ag’ TT 
HA Heal aad Fal Tet wer a 

i. e, You call him a Ferishta, whom I calla 

jwakh, The. names only differ !” 

` One day a Charan, [Rajput ballad-singer ] 


_. Was reciting before a gathering the exploits 


of the famous Rajput hero Durgadas Rathor, 
son of Askaran.. A Jat rose up and said, 
“Well, now hear my verses.” He at once 
composed and recited, the following couplet 
which received high praise from the 
audience; |... -, : ; 

‘zag aaa Fe Wa TZ AT amA | . 
TRAC EC ait YN, AA aq St oath arch ay 


-ie “The drum is beating dhamak dhamak ; 


in y 


a aad 


strike the- kettledrum. If Durga had not 
been born in the house of A’s, all would have 
been circumcised,” . ne ; 

The Jats are also notorious for their 
‘unrestrained tongue. The following anecdotes 
are current in Marwar. A Thakur ( Rajput 
landlord ) was being shaved, but he left no 
choti (a tuft of hair on the crest, the sign of 
‘Hindu orthodoxy). A Jat boy saw -this and 
remarked, “Well, if the Thakur’s head is cut 
off, how will it be carried ?’: The Thakur 
became dugry and sent him to the lock-up. 
The father of-the boy came to enquire why 
his son had been imprisoned. Men told him 
that his son had spoken such and such words 
to-the Thakur. He said, “Ah! Fool! A 


man who can cut off the head of the Thakur, 


will heenot carry it away fixed to his lance ?” 
The Thakur sent him also to the prison. The 
Jathi came and went into the harem (tsar). 
She asked the Thakurani [ wife of the 
Thakur | why her husband and son had been 
imprisoned. The Thakurani told her that 
such and such words were uttered by them. 
The Jatni. replied, “All right! then my 
husband is yours and so, too, the son.” The 
Thakurani understood the situation and told 
the Thakur, “Their whole household is such. 
Set them free, otherwise some one else may 
come and make us swallow something more 
unpalatable.’ A Thakur constructed a 


paul (We gateway) before his house 
and asked a Jat how it looked. The Jat 
said, “It is very nice buta bit .too narrow. 
When you die how will your. corpse be 


will rise up and be taken to the tribunal of God 


‘by the angels, 


692—~3 


‘Harbhuji, 


taken out?’ The Thakur became very 
angry- and imprisoned him. His father 
came and hearing this, said, “What of that ? 
If the Thakur cannot come out, we shall burn 
him inside the house.” 

The Jat. wears only the potia on the 
head; a turban can be’ tied -only by the 
choudhurt of the village. He does not wear 
the achkan nor the patjama like the Rajputs ; 
The dhoti is generally worn by the Jat. He 
invariably carries under his armpit a blanket 
or ‘cotton dutat [a cotton wrapper sewn 
double-folded ]. When -he sits down,* he 
puts it under him. A' Rajah is said to have 
had given to a Jat a do-shdli [a pair of 
shawls ], which met with no better fate than 
the dutai. He threw it cn the ground and 
sat down upon it. : 

The Jat women are handsome and well- 
built, though somewhat termagant in tempera- 
ment, ` They work in the field with their 
husbands and in summer ‘spin yarn and 
sometimes do some embroidery work with 
dyed thread, 

-In_ religion all. Jats are Hindus. They 
worship Mahadev, Ramdevji; Pábhnji, 
Sanwalaji, etc. Ramdevji is a 
vegetarian local god, represented by a small 
wooden idol mounted upon a wooden horse. 
The idol is dressed in clothes of red colour. 
It has no paceca temple. Pábbuji and Har- 
bhaji are seen together. They are repre- 
sented by symbols and not by images. Three 
‘square-sized pieces of wood with thick and 
broad square-sized tapering heads, are sunk 
on an altar. All three are painted with 
vermilion ; the middle one being shorter. 
Of the other two, one is P&bhuji and the 
other Harbhuji. They have no permanent 
pacca temple. They are generally worshipped 


on the ál [ boundary ridge. Sanskrit afa, 
locally corrupted into afe ] of fields 


[like the Roman god Terminus ]. When 
the harvest is ready for the sickle, on an 
auspicious day the peasant goes to the field 
and cuts a few sheaves of corn for presenting 
to Pabkuji as first-fruits. Oblation of wine 
is poured before Pábhuji and a goat sacri- 
ficed. After this ceremony, reaping begins, 
Sometimes Ramdevji, Pébhuji and Harbhuji 


* Rehtak Jats carry the dutad on their shoul- ^. 
ders, but ai the time'of sitting down they throw 
it in the same way on the ground and sit down 


upon if, : i 
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are found in the same shrine. In that case, 
at the zime, of wine-pouring and animal 
sacrifice, Ramdevji is screened ‘off by means 
of a piece. of cloth. Sanwalaji, so called 
from his shya@mal or black colour, is the well- 
known “Jain god. known among them as 
Rishabh-devji. He is called Kalaji by the 
commen people of . Mewar and Marwar. 
There is a famous shrine of this god in 
Mewar. One chief characteristic of his 
worship is the offering of safron. . 

There is a particular sect of the Jats who 
are called. Jasnathi’ or followers’ of Jasnath. 
Jastiath was a Jat saint, son of one, Hamir 
Jat of the village Katrasar in Bikanir. 

He enjoined nine things upon his followers : 


i. Not to take bride-price.. 
2, Not to castrate bulls.. 
3. ‘Not to sell goats and sheep. 
4, Not to burn the dead but to bury 
, them, j 
5.. Not to perform Kriya [ Sradh 
caremony | for the departed, > 
6. On the 12th day to pour one jar of 
. water only in the name of the dead. 

. 7 To eat the daily meal after taking a 
. . baths : : 
8. To burn dhup -[ incense ] in the name 

. . of Jasnath 
9,, Not to till the. soil nor to cut young 


trees on the .7th day of any month or 
on the Amabas ( New-moon ). 

The ‘rst, fifth, sixth, seventh and ninth 
are very excellent injunctions for a commu- 
nity like the Jats. Himselfa Jat, Jasnath 
well understood the failings of his commu- 
nity. Woman is a valuable commodity 
among the Jats—nay among all the agricul- 
tural and labouring classes of the Punjab 
aud Western. India. The poor among the 
Jats are compelled either to live a life of 
helpless celibacy, or marry a sweeper’s or a 
leather-worker’s daughter ; some would even 
‘snatch away their neighbour’s wife in the 
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last resort. The Jat, though generally fru- 
gal, forgets his habitual econọmy on -occa- 
sions of marriage and Sradh ceremony. He 
is not without an aristocratic love'of display 
and pride in extravagance. He considers it 
a humiliation to be behind his neighbours on 
these occasions. The argument that his 


parents would not die a second time, and so . 


he ought to spend the last farthing for their | 


spiritual benefit, appeals to him with great 
force. A Jat would, on such an occasion, 
spend beyond his means. He- groans, through- 
out life, under the weight of debt incur- 
red thereby. Jasnath, saved his ‘followers 
from economic ruin by, preaching | against 
such a practice. The seventh injunction, viz., 
to take food after ‘bathing, though” excellent 


from the hygienic point of view, is rather hard. 


for a Jat to comply with. For nine months 
in the year, he eats his midday meal.in’ the 
field, far away from the village, and often 
having’ no well near about. It is too much 
to expect the hungry Jat to go for bathing 
while food-is within reach. -If he is too 
scrupulous, he would often consider the 
sprinkling of a drop or two upon his head 
as sufficient compliance. with the injunction 
of his religion. He wonld sit quite uncere- 
moniously upon the ground and eat his food 
on the palm of his hands. His ninth injunc- 
tion, viz., not to plough the earth or cut young 
plants on the seventh day of any month nor 
on new-moon days, provides for two compul- 
sory holidays every month. This is extremely 
beneficial as healthy breaks in his monoto- 
nous round of hard work.* x 


KALIKA R. QANUNGO. 


* This paper is based on materials collected 
from the Hindi Census Report of Jodhpur ( 1891 ), 
Rose’s Panjab ` Glossary, and the author's 
personal inquiries among the Jats in Delhi and 
the Panjab. 


By Pror. SHIV RAM KASHYAP, B. A., M. SC; 1. B.S. 


N the course of my wanderings in the 
Western Himalayas during the last ten 

. -years or so, I happened in 1919 to cross the 
Baralacha pass at the sources of the Chandra- 


bhaga into the trans-Himalayan parts of 
British Lahoul and went beyond the pass for 
about 15 miles. The country was so very 
different from the region on this side of the 


wy 
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The Tibet Tourist Party at Beninag. 


Himalayas that I decided then there and to 
see more of it next year. Accordingly in the 
summer of 1920 I visited Ladak with a few 
companions, entering by the Baralacha pass 
and fcoming out in Kashmir by the Zeji la. 
Ladak is under Kashmir now-a-days but geo- 
graphically it is a part of Tibet and about 80 
peck ago even politically it was a part ef the 
atter country. The grandeur of the scenery, 
the contrast which the country presents with 
the region on this side of the Himalayas, the 
clearness and dryness of the atmosphere, 
the bracing climate and the novelty of the 
life and manners of the people prompted me 
to see more of this mysterious country to the 
east whenever an opportunity offered. Later 
on circumstances happened which led me to 
decide definitely to visit the country round 
about Manasa-Sarowar and Kailash in West- 
ern Tibet, a region which has not only been 
held in the highest veneration for ages by all 
Hindus and Buddhists, Indians and Til etans, 
but has even exerted a mysterious faseimation 
over the people of other countries also for 


centuries. Not only are ancient Sanskrit 
books, particularly the Puranas, full of the 
praises of the beauty and sanctity of this 
country, but every foreigner who has had the 
good fortune to have a look at the sacred lake 
and the mountain, has been simply filled with 
wonder and gone into raptures over the 
beauties of these unique products ef nature, 
Numerous quotations could be cited from 
books both Indian and European about the 
beauties of this place but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say anything about it to readers in 
India where every individual has heard some- 
thing about the matter. 

As is well known every devout Hindu has 
one great religious ambition which be would 
give almost anything to achieve, ie. the 
satisfaction of having performed the pilgri- 
mage of the four most sacred places in India, 
the Char Dham Yatra. These are situated at 
the four corners of the country, east, west, 
north and south. At the southern extremity 
is Rameshwara, at the eastern Puii, at the 
western Dwarka, and in the north Badrinath 
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the most sacred of all. The region round 
about the sources of the Ganges, the modern 
Garhwal or the well-known Uttra Khand, as a 
whole, is held very sacred. Whereas the 
first three are more or less single places, the 
last comprises an area containing many 
temples very difficult to approach on account 
of the mountainous nature of the country. 
The roads in this part are only open in 
summer. Peculiar sanctity is attached to a 
pilgrimage to the Uttra-Khand as almost 
every place here is connected with some 
historical or mythological event, e.g. the 
austerities of Shiva and Rama and the 
wanderings of the Pandavas. For this reason 
thousands of pilgrims resort every year to 
the temples at Gangotri, Kedarnath and 
Badrinath. This sanctity can no doubt be 
partly explained by the gigantic snowy, 
mountains of this region and its being the 
source region of the mighty river of India, 
For the Ganges is the biggest river of India, 
whether we consider the volume of water 
or the drainage area or the population 
supported. Still greater sanctity attaches 
to the country beyond the Himalayas contain- 
ing Manasa-Sarowar and Kailash, perhaps on 
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account of the greater difficulty 
of approach. The scenery” is 
no doubt grand and magni- 
ficent. 
When I seriously considered 
the question of going to Tibet 
I thought it would be very 
useful to be equipped. with 
some scientific instruments and 
bring back . some _scientific 
results. For the area has not 
< only been not surveyed by the 
Survey Department, but very 
little is known about its flora, 
fauna, or geological structure. 
Moreover it was not’ at all 
certain whether I shall be 
allowed to enter Tibet. Al- 
though the ‘Treaty of 1904 
allows all traders and pilgrims 
to travel on the main mart 
roads, I wanted. to know the 
exact position, I, therefore, 
wrote to the Government ‘of 
India asking them if they 
could give some help to a 
party of scientific investigators 
in Western Tibet by writing to 
the officials concerned to give 
us the necessary facilities. The reply unfortu- 
nately was “that the Tibetan Government have 
strong objections to permitting foreigners to 
enter their country anywhere except on the 
recognised trade routes leading to the marts at 
Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok. These objections 
are especially strong in the case of travellers 
whose object is not trade but the collection 
of Zoological, Botanical or Geological speci- 
mens. In the circumstances the Government 
of India regret that. they are unable at 
present to make any representations in favour 
of the excursion in which you are interested.” 
So that the idea of ascientific expedition on a 
large scale had to be abandoned. I found that 
the difficulties to be overcome were of three 
kinds, Physical, Political, and Human. The 
first did not matter very much, The paths, I 
argued, could not be rougher than those, for 
example, which I had traversed in the 
Chandrabhaga valley. The intense cold in 
Ladak, especially in Rupshu, had given me a 
taste of the Tibetan climate. The scarcity 
of supplies and fuel in the uninhabited parts 
could also be overcome by carrying our own 
supplies for a month or soas had been done 
in the Ladak journey. 


And, of course, where 
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Some have gone, others could go. As regards 
the political difficulty the worst that could 
happen was that I may have to return from 
the Tibetan frontier. I would have. in any 
case seen some parts of the Himalayas. The 
third difficulty which I have called “Human” 
was the worst of the lot. On looking up the 
_literature I had found that every traveller 
| who has been there states that the country is 
infested with robbers who have absolutely no 
respect for anybody, pilgrims, traders, even 
Government officials and monasteries. They 
would not hesitate to kill anybody if 
necessary for their purpose. . To mention only 
the names of some recent travellers, Landor 
in 1896, Sherring in 
1907, and Satya Deva in 1915, all speak of 
this pest of humanity. The Tibetan Govern- 
ment is powerless against them. Even Sherr- 
ing who went on an official visit with an 
armed escort and all the facilities which an 
official pn duty can obtain, had his ponies and 
jhubus stolen which were only recovered after 
sometime ata distance of many miles from 
the camp. Sherring lays great stress on the 
point and says that there is a real danger 
from dacoits in this region. Well, I hada gun 
and a revolver for that. Still there was a 
great deal of risk, as these robbers also, like 
every Tibetan, have guns in their possession, 
old muzzle-loaders in most cases, but some, 
we were told, have modern breech-loading 
guns and even revolvers. 

I had incidentally mentioned my intention 
of going to Tibet to Professor Charan Singh, 
of the Kfialsa College, Amritsar. He said he 
would like to go too and would not mind the 
‘difficulties. I agreed. He mentioned the 
matter to some other members of the staff of 
the Khalsa College and three more expressed 
their great desire to accompany me. I had 
thus Professors Charan Singh, Chatterji, 
Kashmira Singh, and Harkishen Singh as my 
companions and they took another gun with 
them, | 

There was just one more question. Under 
the aifspices of the University Publicity 
Union the advanced students of Botany, like 
students of other departments, had been going 
on botanical excursions to the hills for the 
last two years. hese excursions had proved 
so successful and interesting that they wanted 
to go again. It was out of the question to 
takea student party to Tibet. It was also 
impossible to organise a second excursion 
about the same time. It was thus decided 
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Ruma Debi of Garbyang as she was 
some twenty years ago. 


that the student party should be taken for 
some distance into the hills -and then 
be sent back in charge of some responsible 
person. I cannot let this opportunity 
go without saying a few words about 
the useful work which the University 
Publicity Union is doing by organising 
excursivrs to various places. After all what 
we see with our own eyes counts for much 
more than what we read. The thanks of the 
whole educated community are due to Sir 
John Maynard for his interest in the Union. 
He has in this way raised the University one 
step higher in its course of progress towards 
ahigh ideal. It is perhaps not very well 
. 
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known that Universities and other institutions 
in Europe and America organise such 
excursions on a large scale. To take only 
one conspicuous example, the Smithsonian 
Institution. The number of expeditions 
organised by this Institution in 1921 was 
less than the average in former years 
owing to the prevailing high costs. Still 
l4 expeditions were organised and the 
more important ones of these were sent to 
China, Japan, the Philippines, Chile, Mexico, 
Califernia, etc, and they brought back a 
large amount of material for the United 
States National Museum. Such expeditions 





A Cascade on a Feeder of the Kali 
near Malpa. 


may seem too ambitious for us but we can 
have our small excursions at least to begin 
with. 

The route followed, in going into Tibet, 
was practically that described in the Skanda 
Purana, i. e. through Kumaon along the 
Karnali, then crossing the mountain ranges 
into the lake region, after which it turned 
west. and récrossed the Himalayas into 
Garlwal, reaching Badrinath. Sherring 
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also followed the same route in 1905 while 
going into Tibet but he came back by a 
different route not far in the west which led 
back to Kumaon directly. He gives two 
excellenti maps in his book, on Western Tibet 
so far as it was known then. It may be 
noted by the way, however, that Tholing is 
shown on the wrongside of the 
there. We did not, of course, visit all the_ 
numerous roadside temples mentioned in the 
Purana, i 

Iv the Manasa Khand of the Skanda 
Purana, Raja Dhanwantari of Kashi asks 
Dattatreya who had visited Himachal, 
“Which is the road to the holy lake ?” 
Dattatreya answers : “The : pilgrim must go 
by the road of Kirmachal ( the old name of 
Kumaon on the Kali )...... bathe at the con- 
fluence of the Kali and Gori (near Askot)...... 
thence to Chaturdanshtra- ( Chaudans)...... 
thence to Vyasarama (in Byans)...... then to 
the source of the Kali...... thence ¢o the 
mount of Tarak ( a pass into Tibet y... then 
descending to lake Manasa Sarowar...... look 
on Kailas.” 

The party left Lahore on the [8th June, 
1922, and reached Kathgodam on the 19th, 
The same evenjng we arrived at Naini-tal, 
22 miles by motor. Next day we reached 
Almora, a distance of 84 miles. A halt of 
two days was made to make arrangements 
for transport, get some letters of introduction, 
and to get permission for the use of the 
Forest Resthouses. Our thanks are due to 
the many friends at Almora who gavo us every 
help ungrudgingly. Sixteen mules were 


river. 
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engaged for the luggage, all the members of% 


the party were to walk on foot as the vege- 
tation of the roadside had to be studied. The 
mules were to take us to Askot, a distance 
of about 90 miles. At a place called Ganguli- 
hat, beyond Beninag with its beautiful tea 
plantations, thé student members separated 
from the party and returned to -Almora by a 
different route. We had seen some inter- 
esting vegetation on the way and collected a 
large amount of material for class: work 
which I sent back to Lahore, The stage from 
Gangulihat to Bans, a distance of 10 miles 
or so, is extremely trying—hot and dry and a 


very steep ascent—-which we reached after _ 


dark, while the luggage arrived much later. 
Thence to Pithora Garh, the head-quarters of 
the Shor Patti and a well-populated beauti+ 
fully open place extensively cultivated, is 
only 7 miles. Shortly -before reaching Askot 


` 


we had a fine view of the 
famous Himalayan peak Nanda 
Devi (25689 ft.) and Trisul 
with its peaks, 23406 ft., 23400 
ft., and 22360 ft., from an ele- 
vated part of the road. These 
peaks are also visible from 
„Almora when the weather is 
Suitable. I should mention 
that we could not come to 
Askot by the shortest route 
owing toa broken bridge on 
the Rama Ganga, and had to 
make a small detour, 

© We reached this place on | 
the first of July and that very 
evening I sent my bearer to 
the Rajbar with some. letters 
for him and his son, Kanwar 
Bhupendra Singh. He called 
at the Resthouse where we 
were pytting up, next morning, 
and was very kind and hospita- 
ble. He not only sent us all the dry rations 
for a feast, ghi, honey, etc., but arranged 
for our transport the very day and wrote 
to the people at Dharchula to make 
arrangements for the next stages. It was 
raining during the greater part of the day 
we were at Askot. I photographed him with 
the party, in the Verandah but the light was 
too bad and the negative was not satisfactcry. 
A few miles beyond Askot is the confluence 
of the Kali and the Gori and the vegetation 
in this part of the road is extremely luxuriant 
almost like that of a tropical rainforest. Beaati- 
ful hanging spikes of many epiphytic orchids 
“were common and there were numerous 
climbers. We, reached the next stage, 
Balwa Kot, very late in the evening and 
after great difficulty. Somebody directed she 
mules to the wrong path which was absolutely 
impassable for them. They had to be 
unloaded and the luggage carried to she 
camping ground by the roadside which was 
selected after a great deal of confusion, by 
the coélies. We had to go without dinner 
that evening, and even without a regrilar 
breakfast next morning. 

We arrived-at Dharchula on the 3rd. It 
is a large village with a school and a post “or 
the registration of the trade passing through 
this part with Tibet. We had to stop here 
for three days in order to arrange for through 
coolies to Garbyang, a distance of about 50 
miles, This road is unfit for mules end 
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Fir Forest near Garbyang. 


ponies, chiefly on account of the famous and 
much dreaded Nirpani ridge. It was lucky 
that we obtained through coolies even after 
three days as it would have been very difficult 
to get coclies at every stage and would certain- 
ly have meant many more days at that time 
when all the village people were busy in 
their fields. 

The question of an interpreter for Tibet 
was also solved here and in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, The Bhotias of Chaudans, as 
this part is called, and Byans beyond this, 
are constantly dealing with the Tibetans and 
therefore know their language very well. 
We had to engage, sooner or later, ene of 
these people as our interpreter. The inter- 
preter who happened to fall to our lot purely 
by chance or good luck was a lady. She 
belongs to a very well-to-do Bhotia family, 
as a matter of fact a niece of the late’ Rai 
Sahib Pandit Gobaria. She has not married 
and has disposed of all her property, chiefly 
in charity, and is now living a life of self- 
sacrifice and service of humanity, particularly 
in helping the pilgrims on their way to and 
from Tibet. She belongs to the Rama- 
Krishna mission. She had been four times 
to Manasa-Sarowar and Kailash with pilgrims 
and happened to be staying at Yonah 
when we reached the place. ‘The Muns 
the trade-post persuaded her to gotwith us 
and she agreed. The way in which she bore 
the difficulties of the road and the rigours of 





| Fern Osmunda Claytoniana at Garbyang. = 
the Tibetan climate was simply. wonderful. * 
The photograph shows her as she was about 
twenty years ago. She would not consent to 
be photographed now. The photograph is 
however interesting as it shows the clothes 
and jewellery worn by a young girl of a well- 
to-do Bhotia family. 

A short distance from Dharchula there are 
some hot springs and a few miles further there 
isa very pretty stream where we had our 
breakfast and I photographed the party. We 
had left Dharchula on the 7th July. and on 
the 10th we crossed the Nirpani ridge, so 
called as there is no water to be had for a 
very long distance. The path is difficult and 
consists of steep ascents and descents, often 
ever interminable flights of steps cut in the 
rock. The road is not so very bad for a 
pedestrian who is not nervous but it is 
extremely difficult for the coolies who have to 
carry heavy loads and can get 
no water for a long time. We 
walked continuously for eight 
hours and did not come 
across any water on the way. 
Is speaks volumes for the 
hardiness of the people of 
these parts that they can 
perform such feats of endu- 
rance. 

At last we came to a large 
stream rushing far down below 
into the Kali and making 
one mighty leap in the form 
ef a cascade before joining 
that river We rested here a 
while. As soon as a  coolie 
arrived, he at once put his 
face to the water and drank 
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` ground. 


- by Colonel Tanner. 


Sr ene 


El- - greedily. I went down towards the ‘river for 


a mile or so to photograph the fall if possible 
while the party’ moved on to the camping 
It was not possible to go very near 
the fall. Even ata distance the spray ren- 
- dered the photographing very difficult but 
at last I succeeded in getting three different 
views by proper ‘manipulation. Such cas- 
cades are met with in various parts of the 
Himalayas though not always on the same 
‘scale. Another ‘grand fall occurs a little 
higher up on the Kali and has been described 
These falls ate really 
due to the fact that the channel of the main 
stream is excavated more rapidly owing to 
greater erosion than the channel of its lateral 
feeders which are therefore at a higher level 
at the confluence. They are not therefore 
falls in the strict sense of the term. The 


latter name, is given to the sudden changes 
Ae 


of level in the course of the main stream, 
road was being built some time ago along 
the river which avoided the Nirpani ridge 
but it has not been completed and a bridge 
on the river was broken, so that the old 
road had to be followed by us. 

We camped at a lonely dreary place 
called Malpa along the river bank, The 
river here runs through a narrow valley 
between two steep mountains, On the 
right side of the bank there are some caves 
in the rock which are used as a place of 
shelter for the night by local travellers. 1 
joined the party just as the tents were being 
pitched. Next day we had our breakfast at 
Budhi, ‘six miles from Malpa. Col. Tanner 


x 


x 
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who had a very wide experience of the Himas, 


A Festive Garbyang: 
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layas says that “Budhi is literally the most 
delightful place I have seen in the Hima- 
layas.” The scenery is certainly very beautiful 
and there is a fine camping ground with 
large trees near the roadside. The village 
itself, we were informed, was extremely dirty, 
the lanes being full of the most evil-smelling 
-mud into which one sank ankle-deep. The 

t news had somehow spread in advance that I 
was distributing medicines and a large 
number of people gathered round me as we 
passed the village. They were, most of them, 
extremely dirty and it was no wonder that 
there was so much disease in the village. I 
usually take with me on these expeditions a 
quantity of common medicines and haying 
passed through a medical course can be of 
some use to people suffering from: ordinary 
diseases. Such services are highly appre- 
ciated. I distributed as many medicines as I 
could and apparently they did some good as 
severab of them came to me for more at the 
next stage, 


_ From Budhi there is a very steep ascent 
of three miles after which one comes all of a 
sudden to a most beautiful level spot of some 
miles literally covered with the most brilli- 
antly coloured flowers. It takes one’s breath 
away to come to such a place all of a sudden 
and all the fatigue and trouble of the journey 
are instantly forgotten. There was a cold 


breeze blowing as we reached this plateau ` 


and although actually perspiring while 
climbing we began to shiver ina short time. 
The altityide of this place is about 11000 ft. 
A short distance beyond, just before Gar- 
¿byang is reached, there is a fine forest of 
Abies Webbana, a tall handsome conifer with 
blue cones which yield a pigment on boiling, 
used as ink locally. The undergrowth con- 
sists mostly of the beautiful fern Osmunda 
claytonaina which I saw growing wild for the 
first time. Garbyangis anextremely picturesque 
village situated near the end of the plateau 
very high above the river which flows through 
a deep ghannel. There is an excellent view 
of the snows of the Nepal Himalayas from 
this place. It may be mentioned that the 
Kali forms the boundary between the British 
territory and Nepal throughout the greater 
part of its course in the hills so that since 
we had been travelling along the Kali from 
its confluence with the Gori onwards the 
mountains of Nepal had always been visible 
on the opposite side of the river. We put up 
at the house of our guide and future inter- 
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Simi, A Garbyal. 


preter, Ruma Devi, a very pretty and neat 


little place kept in very good order by our 
kind hostess. She insisted that we should 
stop there and would not let us go to the 
Dak Bungalow on any account. The rooms, 
as in all hill dwellings, were very low but 
otherwise quite comfortable. The house is 
next door to the one occupied by Mr, Landor 
during his stay at Garbyang which belonged 
to Ruma Devi’s uncle. 

We had been in suspense all these days 
about our entry into Tibet. We knew of 
course that the Tibetans did not. like Euro- 
peans to enter their country and several 
people told us the same thing on the way. 
My companions, therefore, had some misgivings 
about my sola hat and repeatedly asked me 
to throw it away. But 1 kept it on and would 
not remoye such a useful thing unless 
absolutely necessary. At Garbyang we 
learned definitely that there would be no 
difficulty About our entry into Tibet and some 
people even said that the hat would be 
rather useful as robbers were afraid of people 








Sinlati, A Lady of Kuti. 


wearing hats since the latter usually had fire- 
arms with them. Thus I kept my hat on 
throughout the journey. We had even 
talked of penetrating the country in Sadhus’ 
dress if necessary and I had actually 
brought with me a set of Sadhus’ clothes to 
be used in case of need, But such a contin- 
gency never arose. 

During our stay at Garbyang we had the 
cpportumity to observe pretty closely the 
habits and customs of the people. It so 
happened that a neighbouring family had a 
short time before got a son and they were 
celebrating the occasion in a festive way. 
AJl the members of the family had put on 
their gala dress. A visit had to be paid to 
the local god’s shrine, which by the way 
consisted of a pote merely without any trace 
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of a building. Jan, the national drink, had 
been prepared on a large scale, and every- 
body was feeling happy. I photographed the 
group. Some of the ladies were very shy 
and consented to be photographed only after 
a great deal of persuasion, ‘The proud and 
happy mother is wearing all her jewellery, 


consisting of long necklaces of tusks of ee 


musk-deer, coral, and turquoise, and other 
heavy metal ornaments. The men wore their 
best elothes and were very anxious to be 
photographed individually but my plates were 
not too many and I had to refuse. 

I took two more photographs, a man and 
a woman, to show typical Bhotias. The man 
had joined us on the way and was returning 
home from Nepal after two years where he 
had been on his trade business. He had 
given us a good deal of information about 
the life of the people and I had got a promise 
from him to show me the Rambang or the 
village club where boys and girls eof the 
village drink, sing songs and dance and enjoy 
themselves at night. The greatest free- 
dom is allowed to the girls in these parts. 
He kept his promise and took me to the 
Rambang one night. This man’s face (his 
name was Simi) was immensely wrinkled 
and the wrinkles came out particularly when 
he smiled. He was a very jolly and cheerful 
and sensible man. 

The other photograph is that of the elder 
sister of our hostess, but she is very different 
from her in features and temperament. Her 
name is Sinlati, She is dressed in {he usual 
Bhotia costume and is wearing her jewellery 
which has been entirely discarded by the 
younger sister. Another sister is living 
at Kuti and is the wife of the headman there 
who is a rich merchant. A fourth sister, 
Nathli by name, of whom Landor speaks so 
highly, is dead, and judged by the two living 
sisters she must have deserved all his praise. 

Medicines were in great demand here also 
and I did what I could. Some of the diseases 
were very chronic however and nothiyg could 
be done for the unfortunates suffering from 
them. 

At last our transport arrangements were 


a» 


completed. We had taken provisions to last , 


us for about a month. Several things we had į 
brought with us from the plains. Meat could 
be had at the more important marts as sheep 
are so abundant in Tibet. We had riding 
ponies for every one of us and ponies or mules 
for the luggage. In all they came to somes 
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thing like twenty animals. 
‘Our next important halt was 
to be at Taklakot, a ver 
important trade-mart in Tibet, 


beyond the Lipu Lekh pass, 
16780 ft. above the sea. I 
wanted to see the much- 


praised village of Kuti, about 
13000 ft. high and about 16 
miles from Garbyang near the 
source of the main stream of 
the Kali to the left of the 
main road which goes up a 
smaller branch of the river 
to the Lipu Lekh, I, therefore, 
started with a guide and a 
cooly on the 15th July, while 
the rest of the party was to 
start the next day. I was to 
overtake them somewhere on 
the road on the 17th. It 
rained heavily on the way, 
fu the afternoon the streams 
are much swollen owing to the melting of 
the snow during the day and one of these 
could not be forded by the ponies. We had 
to leave them in charge of a servant of the 
headman who luckily happened to be re- 
turning home from Tibet and met us quite 
by chance. He spent the night on the bank 
of the stream while we crossed by a narrow 
and crazy plank which served as a bridge 
for foot passengers. The remaining four 
miles had to be walked in the rain and an- 
other stream had to be forded and since no 
time was to be lost I waded with my boots 
on so that when we reached Kuti long after 
dark I was thoroughly soaked from head 
to foot. ‘The coolie arrived after some time 
and I put on some dry clothes. The lady 
of the house and the headman looked after 
my comfort in every possible way. It rained 
the whole of the next day, so that although 
the scenery must be grand judging from 
what I could see of it, I could not take any 
photographs. Still I brought some fossils 
which are very abundant in this place. Kuti 
is an extremely interesting place, on account 
of the grandeur of its scenery, the beauty 
of its flowers, its ruins known as the Kuti- 
khar, and the abundance of fossils in the 
neighbourhood, and is well worth a visit. 
But the road is very bad. 

I joined the main camp in the afternoon 
of the 17th after riding about 18 miles. It 
appeared that the party had much trouble 





Taklakot Mart Monastery on the top of a cliff. The 
Bhotia tents at the foot of the cliff across the Karnali. 


with the mules ‘and the mule-drivers, One 
of the latter had got drunk, But things 
were better now. Rose bushes were extreme- 
ly common on both sides of the road, ‘There 
was also a wild current among the more 
common plants. 

On the 19th we crossed the pass which 
is quite an easy one considering its height, 
with a gentle slope on either side. ‘There 
was very little snow, and most of this 
was on the Tibetan side. On the pass itself 
we found a very curious herb, Sasswrea Spry 
forming large fluffy clusters coming out of 
the snow-covered soil. It is densely covered 
with hairs and all the space between the 
leaves is filled with water. There was no 
good view from the pass. 

Is may be mentioned here that this pass, 
like many others along this range, according 
to the views of Sir Sidney Burrard, is not 
situated on the main Himalayan range, but 
beyond it on the Zanskar range which forms 
a water parting between India and Tibet. 
Many of the branches of the Ganges rise in 
the Zanskar range beyond the mair Hima- 
layas which they cut through. This conclu- 
sion has been arrived at by a study of the 
distribution of the high peaks and the geo- 
logical structure of the range where possible. 

In the afternoon we reached Taklaket, 
13300 ft.. on the bank of the Karnali which 
rises in the Ladak range north of the Zans- 
kar range, and passing through Nepal mti- 
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mately joins the Ganges. This place is a 
very important mart where a large trade is 
carried on between the Tibetans and the 
Bhotias of Chaudans and Byans, The chief 
articles brought by the former are wool, 
borax and salt, while the Bhotias take mostly 
cotton gdods, piece goods and other similar 
things from the plains. Corn is also sold to 
the Tibetans. There is a little cultivation 
ab Taklakot as in the few other places in 
Western Tibet which happen to be at a 
comparatively low level and where water is 
available. Barley, pea, and mustard were 
grown here. Cultivation throughout the whole 
of Western Tibet is practically impossible 
owing to great altitude, severity of the 
winter, shortness of the summer and the 
scarcity of water im many places. Grass, 
however, is abundant in many places and 
nomadic life is the only life possible here. 
Parmanent settlements can only grow with 
cultivation. 

We pitched our tents high above the 
deep channel of the river on the right bank. 
On the other side of the river is the mart 
itself, consisting of the tents of the Bhotias. 
These tents consist of earth and stone walls 
covered with cloth roofs. Tibetan tents nre 
at some distance down the river. On the 
top of the cliff above the mart is the Takla- 
khar, that is, the monastery and the residence 
of the Tibetan official called a Jongpen, some- 
thing like a Tahsildar. The mart was not 
quite full as yet. Only one merchant had so 
far come from Lhasa and we purchased some 
small carpets from him. 

We had to halt here for four days to make 
fresh arrangements for transport and see the 
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interesting places. One day we paid a visit 
to the monastery which was like other 
Tibetan monasteries with its dark rooms, 
prayer wheels, statues, masks, blowing horns 
and other musical instruments, paintings, etc. 
Some sort of service was going on when we 
reached the place. Since the Jongpen was 
living in the same building we thought it 
worth while to call on him also, His wife 
came to receive us at the door, She was a 
charming lady, very courteous and all atten- 
tion to us during our stay. She had beautiful 
features and a clear complexion. It is not 
often that Tibetan features appeal to foreign- 
ers but I found that people from Lhasa were 
distinctly good-looking. The Jongpen had 
only arrived from Lhasa that very year. He 
received us in his state room, covered with 
carpets and with various weapons hanging 
from the walls. He rose from the dais on 
which he had been sitting when we entered. 
There were heaps of Tibetan tankas{ each 
worth about 5 annas ) in front of him. The 
whole appearance of the room was neat and 
tidy, in strong contrast with the dirty monas- 
teries. There were many people present, and 
since the Tibetans have, as a rule, no beard or 
moustache, it was difficult to distinguish 
between men and women. There was one 
strikingly handsome person in the room and 
somebody actually asked whether he was a 
male or a female. He turned out to be the 
Reader of the Jongpen. We had a short talk 
with him through an interpreter. He offered 
us some dried apricots and we before departure 
made a small present to his little son. The 
lady again saw us to the door. 
(To be concluded. ) 
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| THis 18 THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF LECTURES BY Mr, L. K. ELMHIRST, Drracror 
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IX months ago we dealt with the subject of 
the Robbery of the Soil, and T wish to begin 
to-day by illustrating shortly the main 

points of the discussion that centred around it. 
e 


In every other country except China, the 
growth of the large city has involved the ulti- 
mate dewnfall of the civilisation which produced 
it. Such downfall has often been delayed if the 
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countr$ or empire in question has been able to 
exploit fields and soils other than its own. 
Rome exhausted in turn the soils of Italy, North 
Africa and Asia Minor, but survived so long as 
she was able to control the produce from the 
Nile Valley, where a new soil was, and is still, 
brought down every year. 

Except that of China, all ancient civilisations 
had depended for their long life upon such 
river-valley fertility. China alone has worked 
outa common-sense system of soil restoration, 
which still stands her in good stead. Each 
day the farmer stores carefully all the night- 
soil and latrine matter which his family and 
stock produce, and returns them, properly 
ripened, to the soil whence they came. 

The deplorable condition ‘of 
the countryside of India to-day, 
of much of Bengal, and especially 
of this district of Birbhum, 
must be put down to the fact, 
that of all that is extracted from 
the soil, little or nothing is 
returned. In Birbhum, proximity 
to a great city, Caleutta, has 
accelerated the process of devas- 
tation. Not only have the 
monuments and machinery of 
the old village community disap- 


peared, but the old spirit of 
mutual responsiblity and co- 
operation, upon which they 


rested, has been almost wholly 
replaced by that acute indivi- 
dualism which is the hall-mark 
of our modern industrial age. 

The three chief diseases from 
which the two villages in our 


immediate neighbourhood, as well as most 
of the rest of the district, are suffering, are 
Malaria, Monkeys and Mutual Mistrust. With 
the disappearance of any sound economic basis 
for life, all those social and cultural sides of 
existence which depend upon the leisure of a 
prosperous community, have disappeared also, 
and life in Birbhum can hardly any longer be 
called life at all, but rather a living death. 

Some of you will remember, however, that last 
time we ended on a note of hope,—that even after 
only five months’ work, in the face of all kinds of 
obstacles, we were, tentatively I admit, cheerful 
as tothe future. We sketched the possibility 
of rebuilding that economic foundation, of stimu- 
lating the villager to use his available resources 
and to organise his buying and selling and work- 
ing ona wider co-operative basis than that of old, 
in groups of villages rather than in small self- 
sufficing, isolated communities. We appealed 
for the driving out of this mutual mistrust which 
expresses itself in deceit and inefficiency on the 
one hand, and in law suits and oppression on the 
other ; and for the bringing back of that old 
spirit of community enterprise which embraced, 
not only buying and selling, but every side of 
avery varied life, and produced traditions of 
song, and dance and art, of poetry and drama, 
of architecture and folk tale, the remnants of 
which still survive. 

I told you, too, of some of the barriers which 
we found set up against us, of suspicion, fear and 
ignorance, and of how they were beginning to 
break down ; of how the boys of a night school, 
children of the oppressed, had started to clean u 
their own end of one village ; and that of the 
formation of a troop of Scouts in anothe: village. 
And now that six months have passed, it is only 
right for you to hear a little of our subsequent 
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experience and of the programme which we have 
set ourselves for the coming months. 

We set sail on our voyage of discovery and 
adventure in a mist of almost total ignorance, 

We did not know whether we could improve 
upon the existing farming tradition, or whether 
we could get our bit of infertile jungle land 
to grow anything. To our own satisfaction 
we have succeeded in doing both. 

We did not know, secondly, whether boys 
brought “up in the peculiar surroundings of the 
Bhadrelog of to-day, who hardly knew one 
end of a hammer from another, and who have 
never held a spade or a plough in their lives, 
would be able to wean themselves from their 
love of literary pursuits and become practical 
men, We have seen that they can, And I hope 
that within another six months most of them 
will be earning at least the cost of their board 
on the farm and earning it at the market rate 
of labour. 


Lastly the prospects of stimulating the 
villager into activity on his own behalf were 
hardly brilliant, and in one village, at least, 


we thought we were up against an impenetrable 
barrier. We now know that, by proper methods 
of approach, the villager is just as ready tu 
respond to a message of hope and confidence, as 


the vice crop toa dose of castor cake. Without 
the expenditure of large sums of money, 
without blood-thirsty revolution or wholesale 


political upheaval, we have begun to feel that the 
villager can stand once more on his own feet, and 
by the use of the resources which are to-day 
within his reach, he ean free himself from the 
bondage into which he has fallen. 
In the effort to answer your natural demand 
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for method and programme, I 
came to the key of the whole 
situation,—education, This, as 
ordinarily used, is a thoroughly 
bad word, for it implies that 
some one leads and some one 
else, the person to be educated, 
follows. I shall try first to 
explain what I mean here by 


of the villages upon which we 
have spent some time and effort, 
show the application of the 
principles laid down. 

The’ greatest teacher of all 
that I know, and in some ways, 
I think, the only worth-while 
teacher, is Experience. In the 
village, mind you, we.are not 
concerned with the memorising 
of facts, or the passing of exa- 
minations, but with life,—the 
winning of it, the living of it. 
The great educator, theng is the 
person who can provide the child with an 
opportunity to experience, and to learn by 
experience; who can stimulate the child to 
experiment, and who, when mistakes are made, 
can encourage to further experiment and to 
draw conclusions from the results of such experi- 
ments. I shall talk, then, in terms of stimulation, 
of encouragement and of opportunity, and not 
of sweeping legislation and wholesale panaceas 
planted upon the villager, often against his will 
and his better sense, by men of city habits and 
city traditions, 

Let us step, therefore, from the realm of theory 
into the actual village itself, as we find it in the 
neighbourhood of Surul, The village th&t I shall 
sketch to you isa Muhammadan village. It has 


a population of some 350 people; dver thirty 


per cent of the children are affected with spleen ; 
and over a hundred monkeys live in and on it, 
making the growing of green vegetables and 
some field crops practically an impossibility. 
Owing to- disagreements between the different 
interests involved, the fields in this season are 
empty while the large tanks are full of water, 
even though there are crops which, under irriga- 
tion and in spite of monkeys, would succeed. 
The trees that uphold the excavated balks are 
being felled and the rains wash back the 
excavated earth, since no one takes the trouble 
to replant. 

In- this village of Moadpur 
Day School, where elementary education is 
carried on from six to eleven in the morn- 
ing and two to six .in the evening. Apart 
from the~ religious instruction which plays 
an important part in the curriculum, all the 
subjects, supposedly . necessary to the boy’s 


there is a 


education and then, taking one’ 
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worldly salvation, are taught 
there,—reading writing and 
arithmetic. As yet, I have not 
questioned the parents on this 
matter, but I have asked myself 
and other village-workers how 
the boys are likely to be benefited 
by spending so much time every 
day in studying these subjects, 
I get a variety of answers :— 

From the experienced Village 
Worker: “At present they 
cannot sign their own names, 
they cannot read an agreement 
or calculate figures, and the 
result is that they get worsted 
every, time; this training at 
least will prevent them from 
being deceived.” 

From the University M. A.: 
“How else are they to get their 
knowledge of the outside world, . 
of the benefits of science, and 
so forth ?” 

From the Economist: “The villages tend 
to become over-populated, and the land to be 
subdivided, until there is not enough to go round. 
Such an education enables a boy to find a good 
job outside his village.” 

And from the City Man : “Why should a boy 
be tied to the grinding toil and the dullness of 
country life when with the three R’s he can earn 
a much better wage as a peon, a factory hand, or 
may be as an office clerk, in Calcutta 2” 

There was atime when the village parent 
himself fought shy of the three R’s, for fear that 
his boy should leave the village, but the perpetual 
ery from the politician and the city reformer 
about the degradation of illiteracy, and the false 
emphasis now-a-day put upon literacy in modern 
schemes of government reform, have shaken his 
faith, 

Am I, then, for the closing of the school ? 
Certainly not. But I do say that none of the 
justifications attempted above,—one or other 
of which are generally given by educated men 
today,—are quite satisfactory in the light of the 
real needs of the village. 

A smattering of literacy may prevent some 
indebtedness and deception, but it does not re- 
move the will to deceive and the all-pervading 
atmosphere of mutual mistrust. Supposing that 
these thirty boys are taught to read, is there any 
real chance of their being able to discriminate 
between this and that kind of reading matter ? 
From the experience of other countr‘es, is there 
any reason to hope that their reading will go 
beyond that of the local news-sheet, with its 
unedifying lists of crimes and unsocial sngges- 
tions, to the stores of old classical learning which 
used to be handed on by the wandering bard or 
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story-telle:, to say nothing of the best litera- 
ture of to-day in the fields of science, art and 
philosophy ? 

To come to the point raised by the Eeonomist, 
iet us get to the broad facts. The strongest and 
most primitive instinct in man is to survive, He 
survives by earning his living and by reproduc- 
ing his kind. The more precarious his living, 
the more rapidly he tends to reproduce; and 
the more easy he finds it to make a living, the 


more he tends to cease making an effort to 
reproduce. So long as a country remains purely 


rural and is unaffected by the currents of trade 
and exploitation upon which the life of great 
cities depends, the population remains practi- 
cally stationary. As the city grows and upsets 
the life of the village, the village tends to 
over-produce. Such tendency suits excellently 
the demand of the city for cheap labour, 
which demand eventually not only draws off 
the surplus population of the village, but 
ends by depopulating it altogether, slowly 
undermining the life of the whole country- 
side. Then either the city also starves, or it 
is driven to seek, as in the case of Rome and 
London, other soils from which to feed an 
ever-growing population; for, life in a city being 
more preearious than even in the depopulated 
country, the city birth-rate is more rapid. So 
long as such exploitation was possible, so long 
as Asia Minor, and Africa were there to beexhaust- 
ed, and the road could be kept open to Egypt, 
Rome was safe ; but when something went wrong 
with the machinery, Rome was troubled with 
the same starving hordes of unemployed as is 
London to-day. 

I have dealt with the Economist at some 
length, for he is more difficult to answer than the 
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Business-man who merely requires a cheap and 
plentiful supply of men, just able to read and 
write, who can be taken on in times of indus- 
trial prosperity and dismissed when times are 
hard, without entailing any complication for the 
business concerned. Does any one, other than 
the City-man concerned, feel it to be worth while 
to qualify for this kind of servitude ? 

Far from my being against the village school, 
however, I have little doubt in my own mind that 
it is the key to the whole problem. But here we 
are up against the attitude of most modern 
centralised governments. ‘The moment you 
come within the village area you will see how 
impossible it is to carve out separate fields for the 
different departments of Education, Agriculture, 
Public Health and Industries,—and that it is not 
possible to prescribe in a general way because 
each village has its peculiar problem. But in the 
past, the educational authorities have in effect said 
to the technical experts: “The children are owr 
monopoly, if you want to carry on your training, 
or extension work, do it with the adults.” 

In my own experience, after the average man 
passes his twenty-fifth year there seems to come 
over him a kind of thickening of the skull which 
suecessfully prevents his ever taking in anothér 
new idea, or making another risky experiment. 
T have watched public funds flowing freely into 
what are known as Demonstration Farms, for 
convineing farmers who always refused to be con- 
yinced; I have seen Health Lecturers who came 
and lectured, and who went away to write up 
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their report of attendance at the lecture ; Demon- 
strators in Veterinary Science, in the art of 
Tanning, of Silk-rearing, of Fish-eulture and 
Weaving, who came and set up their charts, gave 
their demonstrations and went away ; all without 
any appreciable impression being made upon the 
neighbourhood. 

Each village then, whether it be Moadpur, 
or Surul, or Lobargarh, needs a different 
method of approach and in every case the 
existing school is best made the pivot of action. 
The time and effort devoted in the past to the 
three R’s may have been largely wasted, but 
that is no sufficient reason for closing the 
school down; for, however insufficient such 
teaching is, the very existence of a school in the 
village represents real community effort. The 
grant from outside is generally insignificant 
and yet the people feel it worth while to support 
a school-master and to keep the school in repair, 
The introduction of new kinds of social effort 
is very much easier, the response to outside 
stimulation much readier, in villages wher such 
a school exists than in villages where there is 
no school at all. 

We talked ourselves hoarse in one village, 
we invested in a lantern and slides, and 
crowds of men and women came aud listened 
gladly to the methods for cleaning up their 
village and purifying their water, but we never 
saw any permanent effect until we armed the 
boys of our Night School with tools and set them 
to clean up the village for themselves. For a 
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while the parents watched, but before long the 
example was too much for them, and they started 
to do it on their own. 

In the village of Moadpur we decided that, so 
long as we had the confidence, co-operation and 
trust of the parent, and so long as they felt that the 
children would come to no harm at our hands, 
we would concentrate on the boys and girls. The 
hope of the world, and at the same time one of 
its tragedies, is the blindness of ave "age 
parents to the welfare of their children. Our 
chief discovery, perhaps, is the rapidity with 
which the parent learns from the child, when the 


„ child has something good to show. 


wm 


Our present programme for village education, 
therefore, involves in the first place, starting of a 
Scout Troop ; and in the second, introduction of 
the Home Project. 

When we offered the Moadpur villagers the 
services of our trained Scout leader for two 
evenings a week, they suspected at first that we 
were going to train the boys to drill and then 
ship them off to Mesopotamia! But after the 
first evening they took the Scouts to their heart, 
and the elders themselves began to join in the 
games. The Schoolmaster, likewise, was delighted 
with the idea, and, asin the four other villages 
we have tackled, became our agent, from the 
first in handling the parents and collecting the 
boys. The Schodlmaster is, in his way, the key 
man of the village, and without his co-operation 
our progress would have been impossible. 

For five months the Moadpur Scouts have 
assembled, two evenings in every week, led by a 
boy who spent but three weeks in a Scoutmaster 
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training camp. The boys picked up very rapidly 
the idea of immediate obedience to an order, and 
the value of common action drill. The group 
games developed, in the same way, a sporting 
spirit as well as an understanding of co-operative 
effort,—a vital matter in a village where the 
parents were divided into bitterly hostile eamps. 

In the village of Surul, it was the interest of 
the parents in a Child Welfare Exhibition that 
brought about the healing of what we had 
regarded as an impassable breach between two 
branches of the local zemindar family. As a 
result, after forming among themselves a Sani- 
tation Committee, truly representative of all 
parties in the village, the leading Zemindars 
themselves went into the tanks to pull the weeds 
out and set the pace in public service. 

The villagers of Lohargarh, after making 
every effort to get out of us something for 
nothing, admitted that there were six factions 
in the village, that only one tank was reserved 
for drinking water, and that the villagers 
were spending their slender resources in 
trying to get a family squabble settled fifteen 
miles away in the courts at Suri. They were 
very keen to have our Scoutmaster for their boys, 
so we struck a bargain, and on their side they 
promptly formed a village committee represen- 
tative of all parties. The next evening they 
sent word that they had settled their dispute and 
were notifying the Suri lawyers to that effect and 
that they had come to an agreement about the 
reservation of two tanks for drinking water. 
One of our boys has since started a Scouts troop 
with eighteen of their boys. 
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For a time the Scoutmaster was worried about 
the means of instilling the right ideal of service 
which the Scout Movement is supposed to 
produce. However, about Christmas time, there 
was'a mela in our district, and we decided to try 
the experiment of employing these Scouts for 
two days to help as volunteers in the general 
running of the fair, the controlling of the drinking 
water, the proper parking of carts and the use 
of latrines. 

The general behaviour of these small boys was 
a revelation to everyone. They seemed to look 
upon the fair as the greatest opportunity of their 
lives, they simply revelled in their duties, in the 
strict discipline and implicit obedience demanded, 
and they behaved with a high sense of honour 
which never allowed them to lie down on the 
task set, or to grumble at the discomforts, and 
which carried them through the hard labour and 
back to their village with a joyous feeling of 
duty well performed, of fellowship in service, 
which in the future of the village should bear 
ample fruit. 

For sometime we discussed the need of the 
village for some kind of fire-fighting organisation, 
bat it was not until there was actually a fire in 
Meadpur, in which two houses were com- 
pletely burnt down, that the problem was forced 
upon eur attention. The occupants of a neigh- 
pearing house, which was safe with its tin roof, 
actually sat watching the fire and refused to lend 
their water vessels for fear that they should get 
broken or stolen, showing the extent to which 
mutual mistrust has caught hold of the village. 

The following night we called out the Scouts 
to give a demonstration in fire fighting. Their 
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sense of discipline stood them in 
good stead and it took only a few 
minutes to work out a practice 
fire drill. The villagers were 
so interested that they demanded 
areal fire, there and then, The 
fire was started up in a tree, 
whilst the boys had been sent 
off to their homes. On the 
alarm. whistle being 
they all assembled at the ` fire 
station, picked up ladder and 
buckets, and by forming a 
“double. row between the tank 
and the fire for the passing of 
full and empty buckets, had the 
fire ont in less than five minutes. 

The Head-man of the village 

then called for adult volunteers 
to carry out the same plan, and 
though they were not as quick 
as the Scouts, they realised at 
least the benefit of united action 
in the control of fire. Months 
of lecturing on the necessity of 
forming a fire brigade might have been fruitless. 
“Onr fathers had no fire brigades, why should 
we ?” they would have said ; but a demonstration 
by the Scouts, none of whom were over fifteen, 
had the necessary educative effect in a few 
minutes. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that so many 
villages in the neighbourhood are asking for 
help in forming troops of Scouts, and are willing 
to provide something in the way of an evening 
meal in order to obtain the services of one of our 
students for that purpose. 

This is but the first step in the next 
direction, and it becomes possible to h@ld short 
courses, first of a week, and later of one, two or 
three months, for the sons and daughters of villa- 


gers, during the first four months of the year, 
when there is little to do in the village. Such 


courses, carried out on Scout lines in camp, and 
devoted to the learning of manuring, seed-bed 


making, and other useful arts and crafts, 
should be a part of the programme of all rural 


High Schools. The children can bring with them 
their own supplies of rice and dal from home, so 
the expense would not be great, in proportion to 
the value of the training, and in comparis6én with 
the money that is spent to-day upon teaching 
village boys things which can be of little or no 
use to them, so long as they remain in the village. 

The first of such courses is now being held. The 
village Schoolmaster has come in with eight 
boys from a distant village to camp in our 
garden. They live the Scout life and cook their 
own food. For four hours a day they will learn 
durry weaving, so that each boy will return at 
the end of a week with a small mat of his own 
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manufacture. ‘The sdme kind of 
training can be repeated in any 
other subject,—poultry keeping, 
gardening, or village industry. 

In the fighting of malaria 
and the general sanitation of the 
village, the value of a group of 


boys properly disciplined and 
trained to work together, is 
inestimable. The freedom from 


malaria of all the Night School 
boys during this last season, due 
to their taking regular treatment 
with cinchona, has convinced 
the adults of the value of such 
treatment, and their activity, as 


cleaners of tanks and clearers 
of jungle within the village 


area, set an example which the 
parents were quick to follow. 

Inall such work, of course, 
driving and compulsion are out 
of the guestion. Without proper 
leadership, which depends upon h°althy stimula- 
tion and encouragement, and without the disci- 
pline that comes through group games and croup 
drill, any advance in this neighbourhood would 
have been impossible. 

An objection will probably be raised here, 
that such training ignores the individualisy of 
the boys, saps their initiative and destrcys in 
them just that spirit which it is the aim of 
modern education to develop. It is here that 
the introduction of the Home Project comes in 
as a vital and natural ally of the Scout Move- 
ment. By the Home Project is meant some hobby 
such as may be carried on at home by the boy, 
which cen be easily supervised by the teacher 
and which has a definite economic value attached 

K to it, thus from an early age getting every 
boy in the village accustomed to do his part in 
the earning of the family living. 

The natural ambition of every boy is to be like 
his father, to create something and ‘to earn some- 
thing. Under the present educational system no 
effort is made to use this ambition ; everything is 
rather done to crush it, by preventing the boy 
from doing anything for himself and for his own 
support. During the last year we have enceura- 
ged boys in the village to grow vegetables in 
their own home compounds under our supervi- 
sion. Two boys kept their whole families in 
green vegetables until the monkeys came and 
destroyed their gardens; five more started with 
cabbage gardens and were doing well until the 
monkeys found them out. 

Next year we hope that each Scout will 
have his own vegetable garden. The Home 
Projéct may also be weaving; or poultry or 
bee or calf keeping; or, with the girls, food 
preserving or sewing ; but the garden in the first 
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instauce has tremendous advantages. The lack 
of green vegetables in the diet of the villager 
in this district is one of the chief caŭses 
of his inability to withstand the onslaught of 
malaria and other diseases. The proper sanita- 
tion of the village can only come about when 
the proper use of night soil in the gardem is 
understood, as well as its economic value. 

A vegetable garden, properly supervised, can 
become the basis of the only right and proper 
education of the boys and girls in the vilage, 
-an education by experience, by unlimited 
opportunity for experiment and by the exercise 
of individuality. In the proper laying out of 
the garden, in the keeping of a complete ses 


of cost accounts, the young farmers will not 
only require, but will demand, instruction 


in all the geometry and arithmetic that they 
are likely to need in the village in after life ; 
and I have yet to learn the significance of an 
early training in algebra to the ordinary villager. 

Until a boy has learnt the value ef the 
labour of his own hands, has been allowed 
to sell she product of his efforts and has beer 
stimulated to spend the proceeds for the benefit 
of others as well as of himself, he can hardly 
be said to have had an education in citizen- 
ship. There is no quicker way of introducing 
the principles of co-operative economic actiontinto 
a village, than through the practice in co-operative 
purchase and sale by a group of boys who are 
engage in carrying out their own individual 
gardening projects. 

There are further advantages in the Home 
Projeet method. The ordinary school garden 
invariably suffers from the fact that the boys 
are forced to work in it out of school hours, 
when they would rather be at home, and 
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that, during holidays and festivals there is 
no one to look after it. Besides that, the School- 
master, and even the School-board sometimes, has 
a way of looking on the products as their 
perquisite ! But, in the case of a home plot, even 
whilst the Loy isaway there is always some 
one at home to see that the goats and cows 
do not stray into the Project Garden, and the 
arents, properly handled, take a vital interest 
in. the scheme themselves. This, in fact, is just 
the kind of education which the village parents 
will,readily learn to appreciate. ; 

At the same time, under proper guidance, 
there will be no further need for compulsion in 
the practice of essay writing and book reading. 
Experience shows that the boy will soon realise 
the value of properly written memoranda, and 
will grasp at any literature which is likely 
to help him to advance his Project, and thus, 
with proper stimulation, unlimited fields of 
discovery will open out before him: Botany, 
Chemistry, Physics, Bacteriology, Geology, Ento- 
mology, or in better parlance, the study of the 


Earth—surveying, levelling, soil-testing, of 
Water—reservoirs, drainage-channels, naviga- 
ble rivers, of woody and non-woody Plants, 


of Mammals,’ of Reptiles,’ of Insects, and of 


Birds, each in direct relation to the Home 
Project. 
You will’ naturally be curious about the 


settlement of the monkey problem. There used 

to be a recognised caste in this district whose 

duty it was to kill monkeys,—they were in the 

habit of cooking and eating them afterwards ! This 

caste has either died out, or ceased to function. 

Only a few days ago, the leaders of a neigh- 
e 
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bouring Hindu village, which I 
had never visited, came and 
asked me to help them to destroy 
some of the three hundred 
monkeys which lived in and on 
their village, for said they : ert 
the monkeys are not killed they 
will kill us,—all our crops are 
being destroyed.” “Would you g 
be willing to pay for the car- 
tridges ?” Lasked. “Yes, better 
pay than starve,” they answered. 

This will incidentally serve to 
giveisome idea of the difficulties 
that the cultivator has to 
contend with in order to supply 
you in the city with food. 

The trouble about our present 
method of elementary education 
is, that we lack faith in the 
capacity of youth to learn and 
profit by experience. We dis- 
like charity ourselves, but we 
lavish it upon our children, and 
do our best, especially at the 
Board School, to deprive them, both of the social 
responsibility of the natural group and the 
economic stimulus of the home, providing, instead, 
a combination of games, idleness and enforced 
slavery in the class-rooms, which they neither ask 
nor want. We ask them to memorise innumer- 
able facts which we ourselves are content to forget, 
and we fail to offer them any other reason why 
they should do this except that, according to 
our superior intelligence, “it is good for them.” 

Unless a system of education can give to the 
children, in embryo, and under proper supervision, 
all the experiences, social and economic, as well as 
cultural, with which they will have to deal when 
they are grown up, there must surely be some- « 
thing fundamentally wrong with the system itself” 

Where there is no village school, I am con- 
vinced that a troop of Scouts, carrying out a 
definite programme of training, of civic activity 
and of gardening or some other Home Project, will 
very quickly find for its village a cure for most of 
those evils which we have sketched as common 
to our villages. Ifa Day or Night School exists 
already, it should not be difficult to link up the 
programme of the former with the curriculum 
of the latter. The question of expense will of 
course arise, but as yet the village Schoolmaster, 
who, as I have said, is really the pivot of any future 
advance inthe village, seems hitherto to have 
been left-out of all programmes of Government 
Departments. 

It is idle to take refuge under the complaint 
that the villages are too poor, when, all the time, 
so much of their available resources are being 
squandered upon hordes of Chowkidars, who 
loiter about from one end of the ‘year to 
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aiiother, with nothing to do. Take 
for instance the case of some of our 
neighbouring villages : 

“The Bolpur Unon Board has 
an income of Rs. 6676 per year, 
of which Rs. 2388 goes on Police, 
Rs. 37 on Roads, Rs. 2on Drains 
and Rs. 24 on a Night School. 
Out of this, six chowkidars are 
supported in idleness in the village 
of Surul while owing to their 
inefficiency, we have to pay extra 
ones to look after our own com- 
pound. 

Ilambazar has an income of Rs. 
1870 per year, of which Rs. 1530 
goes on Police, Rs. 4 on Sanitation 
and Rs. 36 on Education. 

Out -of Rs. 1839, Hetampur 
spends Rs. 1292 on Police, and Rs. 
23 on Quinine. 

The population of Raipur has 
sunk from 2000 to 900 in less than 


twentye years, yet out of its Rs. 
900 of income Rs. 600 are spent on idle 
chowkidars. 


This, I should add, is not wholly the fault of 
the police authorities, for a village, even under the 
existing law, can co-operate to take charge of its 
own watch and ward. 

Apart from what Government may do to 
help, the Schoolmaster who is able to organise 
Scouts and to supervise Home Project gamlens, 
will be so invaluable to the village that 
there should be little difficulty about fimling, 
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Clearing a marsh near Sriniketan 


from the village itself, the funds to support him. 
So far, in our village work, we have come upon 
nothing but the keenest of jco-operation on the 
part of the Schoolmaster, and we kave 
surprised at his willingness’ to grasp, and put 
into praetice, new methods. 

The High School, under 
naturally develop into a part-time 
where a village boy, who shows special 
promise in one of the many avenues opened up 
by the Home Project, will be able to get a much 
more specialised training than is 
possible in every village. He should 
also be able to obtain there a train- 
ing which will fit him for 


heen 


will 


echnical 


such a system, 


school, 


some 
special service in his own village. 
A boy who has shown ability in 


the keeping of his cost accounts 
may be trained to run that co- -opert 
tive store which his parents are now 
demanding, If the villagers fail to 
trust him onhis return, there must 
have been something wrong with 
his scout training. The boy who 
shows special capacityas a Scout 
leader, should be able to get a 
general training which will enable 
him to be of use, not only to 
village, but to the district at 
as a Scoutmaster. 

We have been accused of making 
no provision in our scheme, for the 
middle-class trained solely in 
literary pursuits, and likely under 
present conditions to go hungry. 
We have omitted to do this bee Ause 
hope that, under our 


his 
large, 


boy, 


ont 
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village into the 


system, the flow from the 9 
and that the 


city will be properly checked 
existing disease will be cured by prevention. 
For those who, at the moment, are in difficulties, 
we believe ‘that if they are willing to adapt 
themselves and become practical men, as our 
students have done, in a comparatively short time 
the solution of the problem and the carrying out 
of the scheme will le in their own hands. 

The greatest benefit of the Scout cum Project 
method of training is that it allows each boy 
to develop along his own line within certain 
social bounds, instead of taking a number of 
boys with an infinite variety of differences and 
moulding them into one pattern, with many anti- 
social Sendencies-i in common. Except for the few 
boys from each village who show qualities which 
will make them useful to their district, to their 
province, or even to their country, any system 
of education in the village should aim at training 
boys to fll the need of the village itself, whether 
it be by way of tannery, poultry, farm, garden, 
dyeing, carpentry, smithy, dairy, weaving, or 
accounting. 

ris , ; : App li 

There is a certain type of objection, common- 
ly raised against our programme, which it will be 
well to deal with here. It is accused of being too 
materialistic and unspiritual, of leaving out 
religion. Our answer is that it is difficult to be 
spiritual upon an empty belly,—though at the 
same time we recognise and admit that there is 
always a danger of losing sight of the ideal ahead, 
—a spiritual ideal in which the cultural side of life 
must have ample scope, —and subordinating it to 
immediate pračtical needs. 

The noblest spirit in the world, to our mind, 
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is the spirit of brotherhood and 
comradeship between man and 
man, in the service of humanity, 
and in the pursuit of, leisure to 
enjoy life, Without appeal to 
such spirit our work would be 
fruitless, and any attempt on our 
part to solve the village problem 
by encouraging one man to sur-; 
vive and achieve leisure at the 
expense of another—the spirit of 
Western Industrialism—would 
simply betray a lack of confidence 
in our own programme. 

The moment that such a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness returns to 
the village, I have no fear for 
the future, either in the material 
world of food and clothing, or in 
the spiritual world of culture 
and art. In fact, as the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies have so 
often pointed out, any attempt 
to rebuild the village nust be 
spiritual in the right sense of 


the word from the start, and not purely 
economic, 
The combination of Scouting and Project 


gives ample opportunity for the growth of this 
spirit of brotherhood, it gives an ideal seed-bed 
for the planting of all those elements of life 
which are included under the name of Caul- 
ture. Poetry, Song, Drama—once the Scouts 
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have begun as a troop, to revel in these—are 
planted again in the village. for ever, or rather 
until the next economic upheaval. - 

As to Religion, we have “learnt that this 
is a thing-which cannot be taught,—it is of the 
realm of spirit, a tender plant which grows only 
when provided with the right environment. 
In our own little community, so long as our 
eyes are fixed upon the goal ahead,—the welfare of 
the village,—we find that personal frictions and 
disputes about pay.or privilege find a somewhat 
uncongenial soil, and do not seem to flourish. Tf, 
in the same way, the right ideal is held before 
the boys from the first, neither the material 
success of a well managed project, nor the 
discipline of the Scout drill, will affect the natural 
growth of that spirit of co-operative effort in 
the pursuit of the highest of aims, the Service of 
Man, which will some day, perhaps, be recognised 
as the religion of all sensible and sensitive men. 

All this may sound very visionary, but only 
twelve months ago,. except by very hopeful 
individuals, the whole scheme was thoughs im- 
practicable. Yet this barely one year’s experi2nce, 
in an entirely new field, has given such prom sing 
results, that there is ample ground for hope. The 
whole staff was inexperienced, and none of the 
students were trained. They have taught taiem- 
selves by the Project method, and they have 
already passed on to the villagers something of 
what they have learnt. 

“We have had to deal with facts, and in 
the light of our experience I do not think 
that our staff at Surul are pessimistic abont 
the future. It is not only money thas is 





Enlargement of tank for water supply. 
existing steps will form an inland stage 
for plays, to be seen from the bank 

across the water 


The 


of the village; not the political catch-words 
of the city, nor its paternal legislation and 
charity, of which the villager is heartily sick, 
but men who, after learning how to co-ordinate 
the use of hand and brain themselves, will go 
out and stimulate the villager to make full use 
of all the great resources at his disposal, and 
who will train the boys and girls to light a new 
lamp and show a new way out of the miseries 


needed to-day, but rather a spirit of devoted which have overwhelmed this unfortunate 
sacrifice and whole-hearted service in the cause’ province. 
e ————— 
4 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORR. 
CHAPTER 26, leaving their leader alone. And indeed 
HEN Gora started on his expedition Motilal and Ramapati suffered in no small 
he had with him four companions, degree for their loyalty, because no amount 
Abinash, Motital, Basanta and of tramping seemed to tire Gora, nor was he 
Ramapati, But they all found it difficult ever bored, however long they might be held 
to keep pace with Gora’s pitiless en- up onthe way. He would stay on day after 
thusiasm. Abinash and Basanta returned 


to Calcutta after the first few days on the 
plea of ill health. As for the other swo, 
it was only because of their devotion for 


Gora that they did not do likewise, 


day in the home of those who were eager to 
offer hospitality to these Brahmin wayfarers, 


‘no matter what conveniences the place might 


lack. The villagers would cro round to 
listen to Gora and were loath to part with him, 
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_This was the first time Gora had seen 





what the condition of his country was like, > 
outside the well-to-do and cultured society“ 


of Calcutta. How divided, how narrow, how 
weak was this vast expanse of rural India,— 
_ haw sapinely unconscious of its own power, 
how ignorant and indifferent as to its own 
welfare! What gulfs of social separation 
yawned between villages. only a few miles 
apart. What a host of self-imposed imaginary 
obstacles prevented them from taking their 
place in the grand commerce of the world. 
The most trivial things looked so big to them ; 
the least of their traditions seemed so un- 
breakable. Without such opportunity to see 
it for himself, Gora would never have been 
able even to imagine how inert were their 
nds. how petty their lives, how feeble their 
efforts. 

One day a fire occurred in one of the 
villages in which Gora was staying, and he 
was astounded to see how utterly they failed 
to combine their resources even when faced 
by so grave a calamity. All was confusion, 
everyone running hither and thither, weeping 
and wailing, without the least sign of 
method anywhere, There was no source of 
drinking water near by, the women of the 

_ neighbourhood having to bring water from a 

great distance for their household work, 
even those who were comparatively better off 
never dreaming of digging a well to mitigate 
this daily inconvenience in their own house- 
helds. There had been fires before, but as 
everyone had accepted them merely as 
visitations of Fate, it never occurred to 
them to try to make some arrangement 
for a nearer supply of water. 

It began to appear ridiculous to Gora 
for him to be lecturing these people about 
the condition of their country, when their 
power of understanding even the most 
urgent needs of their own neighbourhood was 
so overcast by blind habit. What, however, 
astonished him most was to find that neither 
Motilal nor Ramapati seemed to be the least 
disturbed by all that they were seeing—rather 

~ they appeared to regard Gora’s perturbation 
as unealled for. “This is how the poor are 
accustomed to live,” they said to themselves, 
“what to us would be hardship they do not 
feel at all.” They even thought it mere 
sentimentality to be so concerned about a 
better life for them. 
a constant agony to be brought face to face 
with this terrible load of ignorance, apathy 


But to Gora it was 


and “poor, learned. and ignorant alike, an 
clogged their advance at every step... = 
Then Motilal received news of the illness” 


: x rea Z ie ae j mye 
mee a had ‘oveswhelmed rich = 


of a’ relative and left for home, so that . 


Ramapati alone remained with Gora. ~ 
As these two proceeded they came toa- 


Mahomedan village on the bank of a river. ș 
After a long search for some place where ~ 


they could accept hospitality, they discovered 
at last a solitary Hindu house,—that of a 
barber. When this man had duly offered 
welcome to the Brahmin visitors, they saw 
on entering his house that one of the 
inmates was a Mahomedan boy whom, they 
learnt, the barber and his wife had adopted. 
The orthodox Ramapati was thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and when Gora taxed the barber 


with his un-Hindu conduct, he said : “What’s + 
We call on Him as Hari, | 


the difference, sir ? 
they as Allah, that’s all.” 

Meanwhile the sun had risen high awd had 
begun to shine fiercely, The river was far 
off, across a wide stretch of burning sand. 
Ramapati, tortured with thirst, wondered 
where he could get any drinking water, fit 
fora Hindu, There was a small well near 
the barber’s house, but the water polluted 
by this renegade’s touch could not serve for 
his need. t i 

“Has this boy no parents of his own ?” 
asked Gora, 

“He has both mother and father living, 


‘but he is as good as an orphan all the same,” 


answered the barber. K 
“How do you mean ?” 


i 
s 


The barber then related the boy’s history. 4 


The estate on which they were living had 
been farmed out to Indigo Planters, who were 
always disputing with the agriculturist tenants 


the rights to till the fertile alluvial land on ` 


the river banks. All the tenants had given in 
to the sahebs except those living in this village 
of Ghosepara who refused to be ousted by the 
Planters. They were Mahomedans, and their 
leader Faru Sardar was afraid of yo one. — 
During these disputes with the Planters ‘he 
had twice been put in gaol for fighting the 
police, and he had at length been reduced “ 
to such straits that he was practically 
starving, yet he would not be tamed. 

This year the cultivators had managed 
to reap an early crop off the fresh alluvial 
deposits by the river side, but the Planter 
himself had come later on, only about a month 
ago, with a band of club-men and forcibly. 
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taken away the harvested grain, It was on 
| this occasion that Farn Sardar, [in defending 
his fellow villagers, had hit the saheb such a 
blow on his right hand that it had to be ampu- 
tated. Such daring had never been known ia 
| these parts before. , 
From then onwards, the police had beea 
engaged in devastating the whole. neigh- 
bourhood, like a raging fire. No house- 


hold was safe from their. inquisitorial depreda- - 


tions, nor the honour of the women. Others 
. besides Faru had been put away in gaol, and 
| “of those who were left, many had fled from 
| the village. In the house of Faru there was 
no food, and his wife had only one piece cf 
cloth to wear asa sari, the condition of which 
was‘such that she could not. come out in 
public. Their only son, this boy Tamis, 
used to call the barber’s wife “Auntie”, and 
when she saw that he was practically starving, 
the kind-hearted woman took him away to her 
“own home. 7 
Ata distance of about two or three miles 
` were the offices of the Indigo Factory and 
there the Inspector of Police ‘and his force were 
quartered. When they would next descend 
upon the village, and what they would Go 
in the name of investigation, no one could 
say. Only the previous day they had 
suddenly appeared in the house of tle 
barber’s old neighbour, Nazim, This Nazin 
had a young brother-in-law who had 
come from a different district to see his 
sister. At sight of him the Police Inspector, 
without rhyme or reason, had remarked : 
“Ha, we have a fighting cock here, I see! 
. $hrows out his chest, does he?” With 
which he struck him over the face with his 
staff, knocking out his teeth and making his 
mouth bleed. When the man’s sister, at sight 
of this brutality, came running up to tend her 
brother, she was sent reeling to the ground 
with a savage blow. Formerly. the police 
` had not the courage to commit such atroci- 
ties in this quarter, but now that all tke 
able-bodigd men had either been arrested ‘or 
had fled, they could wreak their wrath œ 
the villagers with impunity, and there was ro 
knowing. how long their shadow would conti- 
nue to darken the locality. 
, Gora could not tear himself away fron 
-the barber’s recital, but Ramapati hed 
become desperate with thirst, so before tke 


barber had finished his story he repeated his 
“How far is the nearest Hindu - 


question: 
quarter ?” 





“The rent collector of the Indigo Factory 
is a Brahmin, by name Madhav Chatter,ee,” 
said the barber. “He is the nearest Hindu. 
He lives in the office buildings, 2 or 3 miles 
away.” 

. “What kind of a man 
Gora. 

“A regular limb of Satan,” replied the 
barber. “You couldn’ get another scoundrel 
so cruel, and yet so soft-spoken. He has been 
entertaining the Police-Inspector all these 
days, but will collect the expenses from us, 
with a little profit for himself, teo !” 

“Come Gora Babu, let’s be going,” im- 
terposed Ramapati impatiently. “I can’t 
stand this any longer.” His patience had been 
brought to breaking point by the sight of 
the barber’s wife drawing water from the well 
in the courtyard and pouring pitchers full over 
that wretch of a Mahomedan boy for his 
bath ! His nerves were so set on edge that 
he felt- he could not tarry in that house for 
another moment. 

Gora, as he was going, asked the barber : 
“How is it that you are lingering on here 
in spite of these outrages? Have yon no 
relatives to go to, elsewhere ?” 

“I've been living here all my life,” ex- 
plained the barber, “and have got attached 
to all the neighbours. Iam the only Hindu 
barber near about and, as I have ‘nothing to 


is he?” asked 


- do with land, the Factory people don’t molest 


me. Besides, there’s hardly another man 
left in the whole village, and if I went away 


‘the women would die of fright.” 


“Well, were off,” said Gora, “but PI 
come and see you again after we've had some 
food.” 

The effect of this long story of oppression, 
on the famished and thirsty Ramapati, was 
to turn all his indignation against the recalci- 
trant villagers, who had brought all this 
trouble on their own head. This upraising 
of the head in the presence of the strong, 
seemed to-him the very height of folly 
and pig-headedness on the part. of these 
Mahomedan roughs. He felt they were 
served right thus to be taught a lesson, 
and to have their insolence broken. It 
is just this class of people, thought he, who 
always fall foul of the police, and for that 
they themselves are mainly responsible. Why 
could not they give in to their lords and 
masters? What was the use of this parade 
of independence—where was their foolhardy 
boasting now? In fine, Ramapati’s sympa- 
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thies were inwardly ranged on the side of 
the sahebs. ` : 

As they walked across the burning sand, 
inthe full heat of the mid-day sun, Gora 
never spoke a single word. When at length, 
the roof of the Indigo Factory’s office showed 


through the trees, he stopped suddenly and 


said: “Ramapati, yon go and get something 
to eat, I’m going back to that barber’s.’”” 

“Whatever do you mean?” exclaimed 
Ramapati. “Aren't you going to eat anything 
yourself? Why nob go after we've had 
something at this Brahmin’s house ?” 

“Tll take care of ‘myself, don’t you 
worry!” replied Gora. “You get some food 
and then go back to Calcutta. Texpect I 
shall have to stay on at that Ghosepara 
village for a few days,—you’ll not be able to 
do that.” > > es 
. Ramapati broke.out into a cold sweat, He 
could not believe his ears. How ‘could 
Gora, good Hindu as he was, ever-talk of 
staying in the home of those: unclean 

„people? Was: he mad, or determined to 
starve himself to death? But this was not 
the time to do much thinking ; every moment 
seemed to him an age; and it did not need 
much persuasion to make him take this 
opportunity of éscape to Calcutta. Before he 
went into the office, however, he turned 
to cast ‘one glance at Gora’s tall figure as, 


throwing a still lengthier shadow, it strode - 


across the burning, deserted sands. 
How lonely he looked !, 


Gora was almost overcome with hunger’ 


and thirst, but the very idea of having to 
preserve his caste by eating in-the house of 
that unscrupulous scoundrel, Madhav Chat- 
terjee, became more and more unbearable, 
the longer he thought of it. His face was 
flushed, his eyes bloodshot, his brain on fire 
with the revolt in his mind. “What terrible 
wrong have we been doing,” -he said to 
_ himself, “by .making purity an external 


thing ! Shall my caste remain pure ‘by eating 


from the hands of this oppressor of the poor 
Mahomedans, and be lost in the home of the 
man who has-not only shared ‘their miséries 


bur- given shelter to one of them at the risk: 


of being’ outcasted himself ? Let the final 
solution be what it may, I cannot accept such 
conclusion now,” 

The barber was surprised to. see Gora 


return alone. The first thing Gora did was ` 


to take the barber’s drinking vessel and 
after carefully cleaning it; fill it with water 


not allow him to think 


there.. i 


from the well. After drinking he said; “Tf 
you have any rice and dal in the house 
please let me have some to cook.” His host 
busied himself in getting everything ready 
for the cooking, and when Gora had pre- 
pared and eaten his meal he said: “I will 
stay on with you for a time,” 

The barber was beside himself at the idea 
and. putting his hands together in entreaty 
he said: “I am indeed fortunate that 
you should think of, condescending so far, 
but this house is being watched by the police, 
and if they find you here it may lead to` 
trouble.” _ 

“The Police won’t dare to'harm you 
while I am here,—if they .do, Pll take care 
of you.” i ; 

“No, no,” implored the barber. “Pray don’t 
think of ‘such a thing. If you try to protect 
me I shall indeed be a ‘lost man,' These 
fellows will think I am trying to get the 
into trouble by calling in an outsider as’ 
witness of their misdeeds. So far, I’ve 
managed to steer clear of them, but, once I 
am a marked man, Ill have to leave; and 
after that the village will go to rack and 
ruin,” a 

It was hard for Gora, who had spent all 
his days in the city, to comprehend the 
reason of the man’s apprehensions. - He had 
always imagined'that yon only had to stand 
firmly: enough on the side of right, for evil 
to be overcome. His sense of duty would 
of leaving these 
afflicted villagers to their fate, But the 
barber fell on his knees and clasped his feegé 
saying: “You a Brahmin, sir, have deigne@. 
to Gome as my guest,—to ask you to depart 
is nothing less than a crime for me. But 
because I see you really pity us; I make bold 
to tell you that if you try to prevent any -of 
this police oppression while staying in my 
house, you will only get me into trouble.” 

Gora, annoyed. at what he considered this 
unreasonable cowardice’ of the barber, left 
him that very afternoon. He evgn had a 
revulsion of feeling for having taken food 
under the. roof of this good-for-nothing | 
renegade! -Tired and disgusted he arrived | 
towards evening at the Factory office, | 
Ramapati, had lost no time’ in starting for 
Calcutta after his meal, and was no longer 


Madhav Chatterjee showed the greatest 


` respect for Gora, and invited him te be his 


guest, but Gora full of his angry reflections . 








broke out with: “I won’t- even touch your 
water I” 

On the astonished Madhav enquiring the 
reason, Gora began to tax him bitterly for 
his outrageous acts of oppression arid refused 
to take a seat. : 
` The  Police-inspector was reclining on a 

qtukta fitted with a huge bolster, puffing 
away at his hookah ;at.-Gora’s. outburst 
he sat up and asked rudely: “Who the 
deuce are you, and where do you come 
from ?” i 

“Ah! The Inspector I suppose ?” remark- 
ed Gora, without giving any answer to his 
question. 
note of -all your doings at Ghosepara. If you 
don’t mend your ways, even yet, then—”. 

“You'll have us all hanged, ‘will you ?” 
sneered the’ Inspector, turning towards his 
friend. “We seem to have got hold of a 
bumptious sort-of a bounder, I see. I thought 

l it was agbeggar, but just look at his eyes !— 
Sergeant, come forward !” he shouted to one 
of his men, ie 

o Madhav, with a perturbed air, took the 
Inspector by the hand as he pleaded : “Oh, 
I say, Inspector, go slow.—Don’t be insult- 
ing a gentleman !” l 

“Nice sort of gentleman, indeed !” flung 
out the Inspector. “Who is he to abuse you 
like that—wasn’t that an insult-?” 

“What he said wasn’t exactly untrue, was 


it,.so - why let’s get angry about it ?” replied’ 


Madhav unctuoysly. “I am the agent of the 
Indigo Planters for my sins,—what worse can 

_be said of me? And don’t take it amiss, old 

chap, but does it really amount to any fur- 
ther abuse to call a Police Inspector an 
emissary of Satan? It’s the business of 
tigers to kill and eat their prey, what’s the 
sense in calling them types of meekness ?— 
Well, well, there we are, we’ve got to make 
a living somehow !” 

No one had ever seen Madhav get into a 
fit of temper unless he had anything to gain 
by it. Who could tell beforehand what kind 
of ‘persén could be of help and what could do 
an injury ? So he always went into the pros 
‘and cons before he decided to injure or insult 
anyone. He didnot believe in unnecessary 
waste of energy. 

“Look here, Babu,” then said the Inspec- 
tor to Gora.. “We have come here to carry 
out Government orders. If you try to meddle 
in this business you'll get into hot water, 
T promise you |” l 
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Gota went off without answering, but 
Madhav followed after him and said : “What 


„you sayis quite true, sir, ours is butcher’s 


work ; and as'for that rogue of an Inspector 
over there, it isa sin to sit on the same seat 
with him! Ican’t speak of all the wrong 
Ihave had to get done through that fellow. 
But it won’t be for much longer. After a 
few years I shall have earned: enough to pay 
the expenses of my daughtet’s marriage and 
then land my wife can retire toa religious 
life in Benares. I’m getting tired of this 
sort of thmg—sometimes .I feel inclined to 
hang myself and end it all! Anyhow, 
where ‘are you proposing to stay the night ? 
Why not dine with me and sleep here. PH 
make separate arrangements for.you, so that 


you need not even cross that blackguard’s 
shadow.” i 
Gora was blessed with an appetite of 


more zhan the usual dimensions,—he had 
moreover eaten very little through all that 
dismal day; but his whole body was afire 
with indignation; and he simply could not stay . 
on there for anything, so he excused himself, 
saying that he had. business elsewhere. 

“Let me at least send a lantern with you,” 
said Madhav. 

But Gora went off, quickly, without waite 
ing to reply, while Madhav, returning to the 
house, said to the Inspector : “That fellow’s 
sure to go and reportus, old fellow. IfI 
were you [would send some one on to the 
Magistrate, beforehand.” - ; 

“What for ?” asked the Inspector, 

“Just to warn him,” suggested Madhav, 
“that there’s a young Babu from somewhere, 
going about trying to-get at the witnesses in 
your case,” 


Cuarrmr 27, 


The Magistrate, Mr. Brownlow, was taking 
san evening walk’ by the river and with him 
was Haran. Some way off, his wife was 
having: her drive with Paresh Babu’s 
daughters. : : 

Mr. Brownlow was in the habit of inviting 
toan occasional garden-party at his house a 
few of his respectable Bengali acquaintances, 
and would preside at the prize distribution of 
Tf he was requested 
to honour a wedding celebration in some 
wealthy home, he would graciously yield to 
the importunate invitation.’ He would even, 
when asked to grace a Jaira party, sit for 
some time in a big arm chair and try patient= 
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ly to stay through some of the songs. ` The 
year before, ata Jatra-performance given in 
a pleader’s house, he was so pleased with the 
acting of two of the boy performers that, at 
his special request, they repeated their dia- 
logue before him. 

His wife was a missionary’s daughter, and 
she often had. the missionary ladies of the 
station to tea-parties at her home. She had 
founded a Girls’ School for the District and 
she tried hard to keep up the number of its 
pupils. Seeing how studious Paresh Babu’s 
daughters were at their lessons, she was al- 
ways encouraging them, and even now, when 
they lived at a distance, she used to write 
letters to them, and every Christmas she sent 
them presents of religious books. ; 

The.Fair had started, and Mistress Baroda 
had arrived on the scene with all the girls, 
as well as Haran, Sudhir and Binoy. Accom- 
modation had been provided for them in the 
Government Bungalow. Paresh Babu, being 
unable to stand all this exciterhent and 
bustle, had been left behind’ in Calcutta all 
alone, Sucharita had tried her best to remain 
with him for company, -but Paresh Babu, 
regarding the acceptance’ of the Magistrate’s 
invitation as a duty, insisted on. sending her 
along too. 

Tt had been settled that the play and 
recitations would be given at an evening 
party: to be held two days later at the Magis- 
trate’s house. The Commissioner 
District, as well as the Lieutenant-Governor 
and his wife, were to be present, and: the 
Magistrate had invited many English friends, 
not only from the neighbouring districts, 
bus also from Calcutta. Arrangements had 
also been made for a few select Bengalis, 
for whom, it was rumoured, a’ separate tent 
‘would be provided in the. garden,- with 
orthodox refreshments. f , 

Haran had managed to please the Magis; 
trate in a very ‘short time by the high 
standard of his conversation, and had aston- 
ished the saheb by his unusual knowledge of 
the Christian scriptures, so much so that 
Mr. Brownlow had asked him why, when he 
had got so far, he stopped short of becoming 
a Christian himself ! 


This evening they were engaged, as they - 


walked along the river bank, in a grave 
discussion about the methods of the Brahmo 
Samaj and the best means for the reform of 
the Hindu Social System. In the middle of 
their talk, Gora suddenly came .up and 
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of the ` 


accosted the saheb with a “Good evening, sir.” 

He had tried to obtain an interview with 
the Magistrate the day .before, but ‘he, had 
soon made the discovery that in order to 
obtain an audience of the saheb he would 
have to pay toll to his servants. Being 
unwilling to countenance such a, disgraceful 
practice, he had taken this opportunity of- 
way-laying. the saheb during his evening 
walk. At this interview, neither Haran nor 
Gora showed any sign of . their previous 
acquaintance, ar 

The Magistrate was rather surprised at this 
sudden apparition. This kind of six-foot tall, 
big-boned, stalwart figure, he- could not 


„remember to have come across before, in this 


province. Neither was his complexion like 
that of the ordinary Bengali. He was 
wearing a khaki shirt and a: coarse and 


somewhat soiled dhuti. He had a bamboo 
stick in his hand, and his shawl -was twisted 
into a kind of turban on his head. y Py 

“I am just coming from Ghosepara,” began 
Gora. ve i 

’ Whereupon the Magistrate gave a half- 
subdued whistle. Only the day before he had 
received intimation that a stranger was try- 
ing to interfere in the Ghosepara investiga- 
tions. So.this was the fellow! He looked: 
Gora up and down with a keen enquiring 
stare and asked: ‘To what part of the 
country do you belong ?”. 

“I am a Bengali Brahmin,” said Gora, | 

“Oh! Connected with some newspaper, 
I suppose ?” ' 

“No.” : e K 

“Then what were you .doing at Ghose-{ 
para ?” is 

“I. happened to be staying there in the 
course of a walking tour, and seeing signs of 
police oppression, with -apprehension of 
more .to come, I have come to you in the 
hope of remedy.” 

“Are you aware.. that the 
people areaset of rogues: ?” 
Magistrate. l 

“They’re not rogues, but they are*fearless 


Ghosepara 
said the 


- and independent, and cannot endure injustice 


without protest,” answered Gora. : 
This enraged the Magistrate. Here was 
one of those modern youths whose brains 
had been turned by education. “Insufferable,” -2 
he muttered under his breath, adding aloud : 
“You, know nothing about local conditions 
round here,” in a stern voice which was 
expected to clinch the matter.. i 


4 


er 
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But Gora answered in his big voice: 
“You know much less of those conditions 
than I do !” 


“Look here,” said the Magistrate. “Let. 


me warn you that if you meddle. with this 
Ghosepara affair, you will not get off 
cheaply.” - TE S 
“Since you have a prejudice against the 
villagers, and have made up your mind not to 
remedy their wrongs,” said Gora, “I’ve no 
other course bub to go back to Ghosepara, 
and encourage the people, so far as I can, to 
stand up ‘for themselves against this polise 


- oppression.” 


The Magistrate stopped short in his walk 
to -turn on Gora like a flash of lightning 
with the shout: “ What confounded 
‘insolence !” 

Gora left slowly, without answering back: 
further. 

“What is all thisa symptom.of in your 
countrymen, nowadays ?” scornfully asked 
the Magistrate of Haran. 

“It simply shows that their education is 
not going deep enough,” replied Haran, supe- 
riorly., “There is practically no spiritual and 
moral teaching at all. These fellows have 
not been able to assimilate the best in. Eng- 
lish culture. It is because they have only 
learnt their lessons by rote, and not had 
any moral training, that these ingrates will 
not acknowledge British rule in India to be 
-æ dispensation of Providence.” |. > >ù 

“Such moral culture they will never get 
until they . accept: Christ,” remarked the 
. MagiStrate sententiously. 

“In a way that is true,” admitted Haran, 
and proceeded to plunge intoa subtle aualysis 
of where he agreed and where he disagreed 


© with the Christian point of view. 


The Magistrate was held so engrossed by 
this discourse that it was not till his wife had 
returned in the carriage, after leaving Paresh 
Babu’s daughters at the Bungalow, and call- 
ed out: “Aren’t you coming home; Harry ?” 
that he suddenly realized how late “it 
was? i 
“By Jove,” he exclaimed as he loóked at 
.his watch, “it’s twenty past eight !” and as 

he got into the carriage he warmly pressed 
‘Haran’s hand saying: “The evening has 


‘passed most pleasantly in this interesting 


talk with you.” 

Haran; on his. return to their Bungalow, 
retailed at length the conversation ne had 
been having with the Magistrate, but he 
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failed to touch upon the incident of Gora’s 
sudden appearance. ` 


CHAPTER 28. 


Forty-seven of the unfortunate villagers 
had been put into the lock-up, without a 
regular trial, simply as an'example to the 
rest. . ; 

After leaving the. Magistrate, Gora had 
been in search of a lawyer; and was told that 
Satkori Haldar was one of the best in the 
locality. On calling at his house it turned 
out that this lawyer was an old fellow- 
student of Gora’s. . 

. “Well I declare, it’s Gora!” he exclaimed. 
“Whatever are you doing here ?” 

' Gora explained that he wanted an appli- 
cation to be made-to the. Court for bailing 
out the Ghosepara prisoners. 

“Who will stand surety ?” asked Satkori. 

- SI will, of course.” 

“Are you able to go bail for 47 people ?” 

. If the mukhtears will stand surety I am 
ready to pay the usual fees.” 

“It will cost quite a lot.” . 

In the Magistrate’s Court, the next day, 
the application for bail was duly made. No 
sooner did the Magistrate catch sight of 
yestearday’s tall figure, with dusty clothes 
and trrban, than he curtly refused the appli- 
cation. And amongst the others, boys of 
fourteen and old men of eighty were left 
‘to wear out their hearts in confinement. 

-Gcra requested Satkori to fight their case, 
but said the latter: “Where are you going 
to get witnesses? All these, who were on 
the spot, are now in gaol! Besides that the 
whole neighbourhood has been terrorised by - 
the investigations which followed upon the 
injury to the’saheb. The Magistrate has be- 
gun to suspect a conspiracy of educated sedi- 
tionists. IfI push myself forward too much, 
he raay.even suspect me! The Anglo-Indian 


‘newspapers are continually complaining that 


Englishmen’s lives in the moffusil. will become 
unsafz if the natives are allowed to become 
too uppish. Meanwhile it is. becoming well 
nigh impossible for the natives to live in 
their own country! -I know that the 
oppression is terrible, but there’s no means of 
resisting 1b.” 

“No means !” cried out Gora. “Why can’t 
we ?” n 

“I see you’ve not changed one bit since your 
school days!” laughed Satkori. “We can’t 
do arything simply because we have wife and 
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children to support—they’ll starve unless we 
can make something for them every day. 
How many people are there, ready to risk 
death for their families by taking other peo- 


ple’s perils on théir own shoulders, especially. 


in our country, where the families are by no 
means small ? ‘Those who are responsible for 
the welfare of more than a dozen people 
already, cannot afford to look after another 
dozen or so, in addition !” 


“Then will you do nothing for these poor. 


people ?” pressed Gora. “Could you not make 
an application to the High Court, or—” 

“You don’t seem . to. realise the situa- 
tion !” interrupted Satkori impatiently. “TIt-is 
an Englishman. who has been hurt! Every 
Englishman is of the King’s race,—an injury 
to the least of White-men amounts to a petty 
rebellion against the British Raj! I’m ‘not 
going to falt foul of the J Magistrate by tilting 
against this system, without the least chance 
of any result.” ` 

Next day, Gora decided to start for 
Calcutta by. the’ ten-thirty ‘train to see 
whether he could get any help from some 
Calcutta lawyer. He was on his way to the 
station when he met with a check. 

A cricket-match had been arranged 
between.a Calcutta team of students and the 
local team for the last day of the Fair, and 


the visiting team was practising, when one ` 


of the -players got badly hit by the ball on his 
leg. There was a large tank by the side of 
the field and two students had just taken -the 
injured player to the bank, and were binding 
the boy’s leg with a piece of cloth dipped 
in the water, when suddenly a policé constable 
turned up from somewhere and began hitting 
the students right and left, using unspeakably 
abusive language. 

The Calcutta; students .did not know that 
this was a reserved tank and that it was for- 
bidden to use it and even if they had known, 
they were not used to being insulted with- 
out cause by the police. 
youths, so they set about avenging’ the insult 


as it deserved. Hearing the’ row, more con-. 


stables came running -up and at’ the same 
moment Gora also -appeared on the scene. 

Gora knew the students well, for he had 
often taken them to play cricket matches, 
and when he saw the boys being bullied, he 
could not help coming to their rescue. 
“Have a care,’ he shouted to the police. 
“Keep your hands off the boys P’? Whereupon 
the constables: turned upon him with their 


e 


- to the place. 


‘them.'a‘l, except Haran. 


money,” 


They were muscular ` 
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filthy’ abuse, and soon there was a regular 
fight on. A crowd began to gather, and in 
less than no time scores of students had flocked 
Encouraged by Gora’s support 
and leadershipthey soon made a successful 
attack on the police and scattered- their 
forces. ` To the spectators the affair was great 
fun, but it is needless to say that for Gora it 
proved to be no joke. , 

At about three or four o'clock Binoy, 
Haran and the. girls were rehearsing the 
play in the Bungalow when two ‘students, 
who were known to Binoy, came and inform- 


ed him that Gora and some of the: boys - 


had been arrested and were now in the police 
cell awaiting their trial, which was to take 
place before the ) Magistrate next day.. 

Gora in the'lock-up ! The news: startled 


immediately to his old school-fellow, Satkori 
Haldar, and took him along to ne Police 
Station. 

Satkori suggested trying for bail, pa “Gora 
resolutely refused either to employ a pleader, 
or to accept any surety. 

“What!” cried Satkori as he looked ‘ab 
Binoy. “Who should think Gora had come 
out of school! He. doesn’t seem to have 
acquired any more ` common sense than he 
used to have then.” 

“I dont want that I should got free 
merely. because I happen to have friends or 
said Gora.. According to our'sorip- 
tures the urgency of doing justice appertains 
to the King. On him recoils the’ crime of 
injustice. But if, under this Goverfiment, 
people have to buy their way out .of gaol, 
spending their all to get their bare rights, 


then I for one will not: spend a single pice 


for the sake of such. justice.” 

“Under Mahomedan. rule you had to pawn 
your head to pay the bribes,” said Satkori, 

“That was a defect of the dispensers of 
justice, not of the king. Even now, bad 
judges may take bribes. But, under 
present system, it is sheer ruination for: the 
unfortunate one, | whether plaintiff or defen- 
dant, innocent or guilty, who has to present 
himself’ at -the king’s door for judgment. 
Over and above .that, when the crown is 
plaintiff and people like myself defendants, 
then all the attorneys and advocates 
ranged on the king’s side and none left for 
me, except my fate: If a just- cduse be 
sufficient, why have a government pleader for 
the crown? If, on the other hand, the 


the . 


are >: 


Binoy ‘rushed of ` 
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pleading of advocates be a necessary part of 
the system, why should not the opposite side 
be provided with one’ also ? Is this a policy of 
Government, or of waging war against the 
subject ?” 

“Why get so-warm, old fellow ?” laughed 
Satkoyi. “Civilization is not a cheap commo- 
dity. If you are called upon for subtle 


-7 judgments, you have to make subtle laws, 


and if there are subtle laws then you must 
make a trade of law, in which buying and 
selling is bound to come in. Therefore 
civilized courts naturally: become markets for 
the buying and selling of justice, and those 
who have no money stand: every chance of” 
getting swindled. What would you have 
done if you had been king, let me ask you ?” 

“Tf I had made such extra subtle laws,” 
replied Gora,- “that even the. intelligence 
of highly paid judges could not fathom their 
mystery, then at-all events I would have 
provided expert advocates for bath sides at 
Government expense. And,in any case, T 
would not have plumed myself on being 
superior to Moghul or Pathan rulers, while 
I kept saddling my ‘poor - subjects with, all 
the cost of obtaining fair judgments.” 

“Ah, I.see !% said Satkori. “However, 
since that -blessed day has not come, and you 
are not the king, but only a prisoner at 
the bat of a civilized emperor,: you must: 
either spend money, or get the help of 
some lawyer friend, gratis. , The only” third 
alternative will not result in a happy ending.” 

“Let . that; ending be mine which will 
happen without-any effort on my part,” said 
Gora emphatically. “I want my fate to be 
the same as the fate of those who are maton 
means in this empire.” 

‘Binoy begged him to be more ERT 
but Gora would not listen, and asked Binoy: . 
“How do you happen to be here?” ` 

Binoy flushed slightly. If Gora had - 
not been in prison he would probably have 
told.the reason of his visit with a certain 
amgunt of defiance in his tone, but in- the 
circumstances he was unable to come out 
with a direct answer, so he merely said: “ Tu 
talk about myself later „—now it is your—" 

“To-day .I am a guest of the king,” 
terrupted Gon “The king himself is looking 
after me, none of you need worry about it.” 

Binoy knew that it would not be possible 
‘to shake Gora’s resolve, so he gave up the idea 
of engaging a pleader.for the defence. ` He 
said however: “I know you won’t be able, 
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to eat prison diet, so y PU arrange to have your 


. meals sent from outside.” 


“Binoy,” said Gora impatiently, “why do 
you waste your energy ? I don’t want any- 
thing from outside. I don’t want anything 
better shan what is the common lot of every- 
one in gaol.” 

Binoy returned in great agitation to the 
Bungalow, wheré Sucharita was on the 
look out for’ him at the open window of her 
bedroom. She had shut herself in, being 
unable to’ bear company or conversation. 

When she saw Binoy coming towards the 
Bungalow with an anxious and’ harassed 
look on his face, her heart beat fast in appre- 
hension, but she controlled her feelings with 
a great effort and, taking up a book, came 
out of her room. Lolita wasin a corner of 
the sitting’ room, occupied with her sewing 
‘which ‘she usually loathed, while Labonya 
was playing word-making and word-taking 
with Sudhir, with Lila as onlooker. Haran 
was discussing with Mistress Baroda the 
arrangeménts for the coming entertainment. 

Sucharita listened spell-bound to Binoy’s 
accourt of Gora’s encounter with the police 
that morning, while, the blood mounted to. 
Lolita’s face as her sewing slipped off her 
lap on to the floor, 

“Don’t you be anxious, Binoy Babn,” said 
Mistress Baroda. “I will myself speak to the 
Magissrate’ 8. , Wife about Gour mohan Babu, 
this evening.” 

“Please don’t do any sidh thing,” begged 
Bincy. “If Gora should hear of it, he would 
never forgive me to the end of his life.” 

' “Some steps must be taken for defending 
him, surely,” remarked Sudhir. 

Binoy then went on to tell them every- 
thing about their attempts to get Gora 
released on bail, and how Gora had “objected 
to having the services of a pleader. 

' «What silly affectation |” sneered Haran, 
unable to restrain his impatience at the 
story. 

Up: till this time, intas her real feel- 
ings towards Haran may have- been, Lolita 
had shown him outward respect, and had 
never argued with him, but now she shook 
her head vehemently as she cried: “It is not 
affectation at all—what Gour Babu has done 
is quite ‘right. Is the Magistrate here to 
bully us, that we should have to be defend- . 
ing curselves?- Have we .to pay them fat 
salarias and then pay pleaders as well to 
rescue us from tlieir clutches? Rather than 
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have this kind of justice, it is truly much 
better to be in gaol.” 

Haran stared at Lolita in surprise. He 
had seen her as a child, and never suspected 
that she had developed-opinions of her own. 
He gravely rebuked her for her unseemly 
outburst saying: “What. do you understand 
about such matters? Your head seems to 
have been turned by the irresponsible ravings 
of raw college youths, who have learnt a 
few books by rote, but have no ideas or 
culture of their own !” 

Ee then proceeded to give a description of 
Gora’s meeting with the Magistrate the 


previous. eveing, and also gave out what the. 


Magistrate had said aboutitto him afterwards, 


The affair of Ghosepara was news to Binoy, 


and it only alarmed him still more, for he 


now realised that the Magistrate ‘would not 


let Gora off easily. 

Saran Babu’s motive in telling the story 
missed its object altogether. Sucharita was 
deep:y wounded at the meanness which had 
allowed Haran to keep silent about the 
interview all this time. And everyone of 
them began to despise Haran for his petty 
spite against Gora, which was now disclosed. 

Sucharita kept silent throughout ; for a 
moment it had seemed as if she also would 
break out with some protest, but she con- 
trolled herself and picking up her book 
turned its pages with trembling hands. 

Lolita said defiantly, “I don’t care if Haran 
Babu sides with the Magistrate. To me the 
‘whole affair only shows Gour Babu’s true 
nobility of mind P’ l 

CHAPTER 29. 

As the Lieutenant-Governor was to arrive 
that day, the Magistrate came to court punc- 
tually at half past ten, hoping to finish “the 
work of dispensing justice early. 

Satkori Babu, who was .defending the 
students, tried to use ‘that opportunity to 
assist his friend. From the look of things, 
taken all round, he had: come to the conclu- 
sion, shat much the best course was to plead 
guilty, which he did, putting in a plea 
for leniency on the ground of the youth and 
inexperience of his clients. f 

The Magistrate sentenced the boys to 
whippings of 5 to 25 stripes according to their 
age and the extent of their offence. Gora had 
. no: pleader acting for him, and in his own 
defence he tried to show how unwarrantable 
the violence of the police had been, but the 
magistrate cut him short with asharp rebuke, 
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and sentenced him to a month’s rigorous 


imprisonment for interfering with the police 
in the ‘discharge of their duties, telling 
him that he ought to be grateful for being 
let off so lightly. 

‘Sudhir and Binoy were present in Court, 
but the latter could not bear to look at Gora’s 
face. He felt a sense of suffocation as he 
hurriedly left the Court room. Sudhir urged 
him to return with him to the Government 
Bungalow, «and take his bath and have 
something to eat. But Binoy paid no atten- 
tion to his words and crossing over the 
Court grounds he sat down beneath a tree, 
saying to Sudhir: “You go back to the 
Bungalow, I will follow shortly.” 

How long Binoy sat thus after Sudhir 
had left, he knew not. 
passed the meridian, a carriage came and stop- 
ped immediately in front of him, and on looking 
up Binov saw Sudhir and Sucharita descend- 
ing from the carriage and coming towards 
him. He stood up hurriedly . as they 
approached, and heard Sucharita saying to 
hin in a voice charged with emotion : “Binoy 
Babu, won’t you come ?” 

Binoy suddenly became conscious that 
they were becoming an object of curiosity to 
passers-by, so he immediately accompanied 
them back to the carriage. On the way back 
none of them-could speak a word. 

When they returned to the Bunga- 
low, Binoy saw at once that a serious quarrel 
had been in progress. Lolita had declared 
her determination not to go that evenjng to 
the Magistrate’s house, and Mistress Baroda 
was in a terrible dilemma, while Haran was 
furious at this unreasonable revolt on the 
part of a chit like Lolita. Again and again 
he deplored the malady which had attacked 
these modern boys and girls, making them 
refuse all discipline. It was the result of 
being allowed to meet all sorts of people. and 
talk all kinds of nonsense with them ! 

When Binoy arrived Lolita said: “Binoy 
Babu, I ask your forgiveness. I’ve dpne 
you a great wrong by not being able to 
understand the justice of the objections you 
used to make. It’s because we know nothing 
of things outside our own narrow circle that 
we misunderstand things so completely ! 
Panu Babu, here, says that this Magistrate’s 
administration is a dispensation of providence 
for India. 
our hearty desire to curse such administration 
is also a dispensation of providence.” 


But after the sun had 


If that be so, all I can say is that: 


7 
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` Haran interjected angrily: “Lo ita, how can I leave till I have fulfille@ his 
you——~” object ?” 


But Lolita, turning her back on him, ex- 
claimed: “Be ` quiet please! I’m not 
speaking to you!—Binoy Babu, don't you 
allow yourself to be persuaded by anybedy. 


There must not be any play to-night, not for ` 


anything !” 
“Lolita !” cried Mistress Baroda, trying to 


cut short her remarks, “You're a nice girl to 


be sure} Arent you going to let Binoy Babu 
take his bath or have anything to eat? 
Don’t you know. it’s already half-past one ? 
See how pale and tired he looks 1” z 
“I can’t eat in this house,” said Binoy. 
“We are the Magistrate’s guests here.” 
Mistress Baroda first tried to smeoth 
matters, humbly entreating Binoy to stay on, 
and then seeing that her daughters were all 
silent, she broke out-angrily : “What’s @me 
over you all ? Suchi, will you please explain to 
Binoy, Babu, that we have given our word, 
and people have been invited, so that we 


must get through the day somehow, otherwise’ 
what will they all think of us? I chall © 


never be able to show my face before them 
again.” 

But Sucharita remained silent with 2yes 
downcast. i ` 

Binoy went off to the River Stesmer 
station, near by, and found that a boat would 


start in about two hours’ time- for ‘Calcatta, 


arriving there next day at about eight: 


o’clock in the morning. 
Haran poured the vials. of his wrata on 
both Btnoy and Gora in his most abusive 


į manner, whereupon Sucharita hastily deperted 


‘and: shut herself up in the next room. 
She was followed shortly after by Lchita, 
who found her lying on the bed, covering 
her face with her hands. 

Lolita, bolting the door from inside, vent 
gently up to Sucharita and, sitting beside her, 
began to pass her fingers through her aair. 
After some time, when Sucharita had re- 
covered her composure, Lolita quietly 1 fted 
her hdnds away from her face, and when ‘she 
could thus see her freely she whispered in 
her ears: “Didi, let us leave this place and 
return to. Calcutta. We can’t possibl- go 
to the Magistrate’s place to-night.” $ 

For a long time Sucharita made no reply, 
but when Lolita had repeated her suggestion 
several times, she sat up on the bed and zaid : 
“How ċan we do that, dear? I never wanted 


to come at all, but since father has sent me, 
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. house. ? 


“But father knows nothing of all that 
has happened now,” argued Lolita. “If he 
knew ke would never have asked us to stay.” 

“How can we beso sure, dear?” said 
Suckarita wearily. 

“But tell me, Didi,” said Lolita, “will 
you really beable to go through your part ? 
How can you ever go to that Magistrate’s 
And then to stand on the stage, all 
dressed up, and recite poetry! I couldn't 
utter a single word even if I bit my tongue 
till the klood flowed !” 

“I know, dear,” said Sucharita. “But one 
has to endure even the torments of hell. 
There’s no escape for us now. Do you think 
I shall ever in my life forget this day ?” 

‘Lolita became angry at Sucharita’s sub- 
missiveness and . returning to her mother, 


said: “Aren’t you going, mother, ?” ‘ 
«Whats the matter with the girl?” 
exclaimed the mystified Baroda, “We'll 


have to be there at nine o’clock at night!” 

“I was talking about going to Calentta,” 
said Lolita, ae 

“Just listen to her !” cried Baroda, 

“And Sudhir-dada,” said Lolita, turning to 
him, “are you also going to stay on here ?” 

Sudhir had been upset at Gora’s séntence 
of imprisonment, but he was not strong-mind- 
ed enough to resist the temptation to show 
off his talent before such a distinguished 
company of sahebs. He mumbled out 
something to the effect that he had his 
hesitations, but he would nevertheless have 
to go to the entertainment. 

“We are wasting time in all this to-do,” 
said Mistress Baroda. “Let us go and take a 
rest, or else we shall look so worn out to-night: 
that we shan’t be fit to be seen. No one 
must leave their beds will half-past five.” 
With waich she packed them all off to their 
bedrooms. 

“They all fell asleep except Sucharita, 
to whom sleep would not come, and Lolita, 
who remained sitting bolt upright on her 
bed. 

The steamer’s siren sounded repeatedly 
for the passengers to come aboard, till at 
length it was time for her to cast off. Just as 
the sailors were on the point of raising the 
gangway planks, Binoy, who was standing on 
the upper deck, saw a Bengali lady hastening 
towards the boat. Her dress and figure 
resemb:ed Lolita’s, but at first Binoy could 





aed 


hardly’ believe his eyes. When she came 
nearer, there could no longer be any donbt. 
For a moment he thought that she had come 
to fetch him, but then he remembered that 
Lolita also had been against going to the 
Magistrate’s house that night. 


Lolita just managed to catch the steamer,’ 


anc as the sailors were engaged in casting 

off, Binoy came hurrying down in great alarm 

to’ meet her. 

_, : “Let us go up on to the upper deck,” she 
sald, | roe 

“But the steamer is starting,” exclaimed 
Binoy in dismay. i SE 

“I know that,” replied Lolita, and without 
vaiting for Binoy she went up the stairs. 

The steamer started with its siren hooting, 
and Binoy having found a chair for Lolita 
on the upper deck, looked at her with silent 
question in his eyes. 

: “I am going to . Calcutta,” explained 
Lolita, “I found I conldn’t’ possibly stay 
on.” 
“Ard what do the others say?” asked 
Binoy, 


` “Op till now no one knows,” said Lolita, 


‘I left a note and they will know when they 
read it.” * c= 
Binoy was taken aback at this exhibition 
cf self-will on Lelita’s part, and he began 
lesivatingly: “But—” 
Lolita stopped him with: “Now that the 


steamer has started what is the use of saying ' 


‘But’? I don’t’see why, because I happen to 
kave been born a girl, I should have to put 
tp with everything, without protest. For us, 
also, there are such words as possible and 
impossible, right and wrong. It would 
kaye been easier for me to commit suicide, 
tian to have taken any part in that play 
of theirs.” 

Bmoy saw that what was done was done, 
and no good would now come of worrying 
as to whether it was good or bad. Ea 

` After some moments of silence Lolita 
went'on: “I have been very unfair to your 
friend, Gourmohan Babu. 1 don’t know why, 
but somehow, from the'time I first saw him 
aad heard him- talk, my mind has been set 
against him, He always spoke with such 
vehemence, and you all seemed to say ‘Yes’ 
to whatever he said, it used to make me 
angry. I never could bear to be forced ‘into 
aaything, whether by speech or action. But 
now I see Gourmohan Babu forces things on 
hinself as well as on other people—that’s 
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real power-—l've not seen another man like 

him,” ; 
Thus Lolita talked: on, not only because 

of her contrition for the way she had mis- 


judged Gora, but because misgiving about ` 


what she had done just now, would persist 
in raising its head in her inner consciousness ; 


nor had she been able to realise how ay 


ward it would -be to have Binoy ds hers’ 


sole companion on ‘board the steamer ; hut 


‘knowing full well that the more shame you 


show the more shameful it all gets to be, she 
began to chatter away for all.she was worth. 

Binoy, however, was at a loss for words. 
He was thinking on the one hand of: the 
trouble and insult which had befallen Gora 
at the hands of the Magistrate, and on the 
other of his own ‘disgrace in having come 
here to perform at the house of that same 
Magistrate. Over and above this, there was 
this awkward situation with Lolita. These 
had: combined to render him speechless. 

In the old days, such foolhardiness on 


` Lolita’s part would have earned her his 


censure, but now he could not entertain any 
such feeling. In fact, mixed with his sur- 
prise at her escapade, was a certain amount 
of admiration for her pluck, and there was 
further the joy atthe thought that, out of the 


‘whole party, he and Lolita were the only 


ones who had shown any: real feeling about 
the insult to.which Gora had been subjected. 
For this defiance of theirs, Binoy alone of 
the two would not have to suffer any untoward 
consequences, but Lolita wonld have fo taste 
its bitter fruit for many a long day to come. 
How strange that Binoy should always’ have . 
considered this very Lolita to be against 
Gora. The more he pondered over it, the 
higher grew his admiration for her intolerance 
of wrong-doing, her courage of conviction, 
regardless of the dictate of mere prudence,— 


-go much so that he knew not how to contain 


his feelings. - 

He felt that Lolita had rightly looked 
down upon him as lacking in styength 
and courage,of conviction. He would never 


‘have been able to -thrust aside so boldly all 


considerations of praise and blame from his 
own people, in order to pursue what he him- 
self considered the right course. How often 
had he failed to be his own true self for fear 
of displeasing Gora, or lest Gora. should think 
him weak, and then had deceived himself by 
subtle argument into the belief that Gora’s 


view was his own ! 


+ 
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‘,~into words. 
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He realised how superior 
proved herself to him in the independ- 
ence of her intellect and ‘honoured her 
accordingly. He badly wanted to ask Lolita’s 
pardon for the way he had so often misjudged 
and inwardly blamed her in the past,—but 
could think of no way of putting his feelings 
The vision of womanhood which 


` he had gained to-day in the light of the glory 


ig 


which Lolita’s beautifully courageous act had - 


cast round her, made him feel that his very 
life was fulfilled, indeed. ` 


CHAPTER 30. 


As soon as they arrived in Calcutta, Binoy 
took Lolita to Paresh Babu’s house. 

Before they had thus been together on 
the steamer, Binoy did not know what his 
exact feelings towards Lolita were. His 


mind had been fully occupied with his dis~ 


putes with her, and his chief object had been, 


-almos? ‘every day he met her, how to patch 


up a peace with ‘this untameable girl. Su- 
charita had risen on the horizon of Binoy’s 
life like the evening star, radiant with the 
pure sweetness of womanhood, and he had 
realised how his nature had expanded, into 
completeness with the joy of this ` wonderful 
manifestation. But other stars had also ari- 
sen, and he could not clearly recollect when 


it had come to, pass, that the first star, - 


which: had: heralded for him . the world’s 
festival of light, had again vanished below 
the horizon. 

From the moment the rebel Lolita had 
stepped on to the steamer, Binoy had said to 
himself: “Lolita and I now stand alone, side 
‘by side, against the rest of Society,” and he 
could not put out of his mind the fact that 
in her trouble “Lolita had left everyone else 
to come andjoin him. No matter what the 
cause or purpose might be, it was plain that, 
Binoy was no longer merely one amongst 


‘others to: Lolita, he was alone ‘beside her, in 


fact the only one. All her ‘own people were 
far away while he was near, and this sense 
of nearness thrilled in his heart like the tre- 
mor of an impending flash in clouds laden 
with lightning. 

When Lolita had retired to her cabin for 
the night, Binoy felt unable to-sleep. So, 
taking off his shoes he began to pace noise- 
lessly up and down the deck. There was 
‘no special reason for guarding Lolita during 
the journey, but Binoy could not bring himelt 
to forgo any of the delights of the novel and 


Lolita had’ 


he 


unexpected responsibility which hag been 
thrown on him, and so took on himsel? this 
needless vigil, 

There was ineffable depth in the darkness 
of the night. The cloudless sky was filled with 
stars. The trees lining the bank were assed 


.togetke: like a solid black plinth supporting 


the sky overhead. Below flowed the swift 
silent current of the broad river. Anad in 
the midst of itall lay the sleeping Lolita. 
Just this much had happened,—that Lolita 
had trustfully placed in his hands this slun- 
ber of hers in all its’ peaceful beauty,—and 
nothing more; which charge Binor had 
accepted as the most precious of all gifts, and 
was keeping watch accordingly. 

Neither father, nor mother, nor any rela~ 
tive was near,‘and yet Lolita was alle to 
entrust her beautiful body to this strange 
bed, allowing herself to sleep w-.thout 
care or fear; the regular heaving o° her 
breast keeping time to the rhythm cf the 
poem cher slumber; not astray lock of 
her skilfully bound tresses out of place ; 
both her hands, so soft in their’ expression 
of wormdnly tenderness, resting or the 
counterpane with -all the languor o? com- 
plete ccnfidence ; her restless tripping feet in 
repose ab last, like the ended cadence Ë the 


‘music of a festival just over,—this was the 


picture that filled Binoy’s imagination. 


it) qlike a pearl in its shell, Lolita lay wrapped 


in the silont darkness, enveloped by the starry 
heavens, and to. Binoy this repose, in its round- 
ed off parfection, seemed the only thing . that 
mattered in all the world, that night. “Tam 
awake | I am awake !” were the words which 
rose, like a triumphant trumpet-blast, from the 
depths of Binoy’s awakening manhooc, and 


mingled with the silent message of the ever- 


awake Bridegroom, 
universe, ` - 
But there was also another thought which 
kept recurring to him through the darkness 
of this moonless night: “To-night Gora is in 
gaol!” Up’ till now Binoy had sharad all 
his friend’s joys and sorrows,—this wis the 
first time it had happened otherwise. Te 
knew quite well that, toa man ‘like Gora, gaol 
meant ro real hardship, but from first to last, 
thronghout this important. episode in (Gora’s 
life, Binoy had been away from his friend, 
and kad no hand in the affair, Whea the 
separated currents of their two lives would he 


who watches over the | 


. coming together once. more, would the vod 


created by this separation ever he tilled 
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again ? Did it not mean the end of their rare 
and unbroken friendship ? j 

So. asthe night wore on, Binoy felt, at 
one and the same time, both fulfilment and 
emptiness, and stood overcome, at the meet- 
ing place of creation and destruction, gazing 
out into the darkness, 

When the cab had drawn up at Paresh 
Babu’s door, and. Lolita descended, Binoy saw 


that she was ina tremor and that it was- 


costing her a great effort to pull herself to- 
gether, The fact was, she had up to now been 
wholly unable to estimate the enormity of 
her offence against society in having: ventur- 
ed on this risky proceeding. She knew 
quite well that her father would never re- 
proach her in words, but for that: very reason 
oi feared his silence more’ than anything 
else," ; 

Binoy was puzzled to decide-what was the 


right thing to do under the circumstances. 


In ordsr to test whether she would feel still 
worse if he remained with her, he said halt- 
ingly : “I suppose I had better be going.” 
“No, no,‘come along and see father,” re- 
plied Lolita hurriedly. i 
Bmoy was inwardly delighted at the 
eagerness in her words, His duty, then, was 


not finished. with merely bringing her hame. | 


Owing to this accident, his life had become 
baund to Lolita’s by a special tie. He felt he 
must now. stand by her with even. greater 
firmness. ‘The thought that Lolita imagined 
she could ‘depend: upon him, touched him 
deeply and‘he felt as if she had grasped his 
hand for support. If Paresh Babu became 
angry with Lolita for her rash and unconven- 
tional conduct, then, he felt, he must take 
the responsibility on himself, accepting 


all the blame, and like protecting armour. 


saving her from censure, 
But Binoy did not quite understand what 


was passing in Lolita’s mind. It was not: 


that she wanted Binoy to act as a protecting 
barrier, the real reason was that she 
never liked’ concealment ‘and ‘now wanted 
. Paresh Babu to know exactly what she had 
done in the fullest’ detail. She wanted to 
bear the full brunt of her father’s judgment, 
whatever. it might be. $ 

From early, morning she had been feeling 
angry with Binoy: That this was unreason- 
able she knew, but curiously, this knowledge 
increased rather than diminished her 
amoyance, Bis. Se 

Her state of mind, on board the steamer, 
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had been different. From,her childhood she 
had been subject to fits of temper, which 
led her inté doing silly things. But the 
present escapade was a really serious one. 
That Binoy should have got mixed up in 
the affair made. it all the more awkward, but 
then again, she also felt a certain secret 
exultation, 
gence. 
This taking shelter with a compara- 
tive stranger, this coming so close to him 
without any screen of family or society be- 


tween them, was no doubt a critical situation — 


to be gravely exercised about, but Binoy’s 
natural delicacy of behaviour had cast such 
a protecting veil of purity over it, that she 
felt free to delight in the charming view of 
his innate modesty which was thus revealed 
to her. This hardly seemed to be the same 
‘Binoy who had joined in all their fun and 
amusements, who had talked and joked so 


freely with them, and even been so familiar | 


with the very servants.. He could so easily 
have ‘thrust himself on her now,:on the 
pretext of taking care of her,—he came all 
the nearer to her heart because he had so 
carefully kept his distance. 

In her cabin, that night, all these thoughts 
kept her wakeful, and after tossing restlessly 
about in her bed through the long hours, 
at length it seemed to her that. the night 


had passed and dawn was breaking. She | 


softly opened her cabin door and peeped 
out. The night was near its end, but its 
dew-laden darkness still clung to the river- 
bank, and to the rows of trees which lined 


it. A cool breeze had sprung up and was ., 


rippling the surface of the water, and from 
the engine-room below came sounds of the 
resumption of the next day’s work. 

Lolita coming outof her cabin, became aware 
as she stepped towards the front deck, that 
Binoy was lying asleep on a deck chair, wrap- 
ped in his shawl. 
she realised that he must have been keeping 


‘watch over her all night,-so near, and yet 


so far! Immediately she slipped back to 
her cabin with tremulous footsteps and, 
standing at the door, gazed on Binoy sleeping 
amidst the darkness of these unfamiliar 
river scenes,—his figure,. for her, becoming 
the centre of the galaxy of stars which 
watched over the world. 


As she looked on, her heart filled with. 
. an indescribable sweetness and 


her eyes 
brimmed over with tears. It seemed as though 


Her heart beat quickly as ` 


‘as at some forbidden adaleg 


od 





the God, whom her father had taught her 
to worship, had come to-day and blessed her 
with outstreched hand; and, at the sacred 
moment when, on the slumbering bank of 
the river, cosy under the foliage of its dense 
woods, the first secret union of the coming 
_ light with the departing darkness took place, 
~the poignant music of some divine vina 

~ seemed to ring through this vast star-spangl- 
ed chamber of the universe. 

At a sudden sleepy movement of Binoy’s 
hand, Lolita slipped back into her cabin, 
and shutting the door lay down on her bed 
again. - Her hands and feet were cold, and 
for a long time she was unable to control the 

- beating of her heart. 


The darkness gradually melted away, and | 


the steamer began to move. Lolita, after 
performing her toilet, came out and stood by 
the railing of the deok. 
awoke on hearing the warning whistle `of 
the-sttamer, and with his eyes towards the 
east was awaiting the first blush of the 
coming dawn, 

When he saw Lolita come ont on 
deck, he rose, and was preparing to retire 
into his cabin, when Lolita greeted him, and 
said: “I’m afraid you did not get much 
sleep last night.” 

“Oh, I did'nt bave a bad night,” replied 
Binoy. 


Atter this they had nothing more to say 


to each other. 

The dew on the bamboo clumps on the 
river bank began to glisten golden .in the 
first rays of sunrise. Never before had 
these ‘two witnessed such a dawn. Never 
before had the light touched them in such a 
way. For the first time they realised that 
the sky is not empty, but gazes, filled with a 
silent joy of wonder, at each fresh unfolding 
of creation. The consciousness of each of 
them was so stimulated that it also became 
alive to its own close touch with the grand 
consciousness underlying the universe. And 
so it yas that neither of them could utter a 
word. 

The: steamer reached Calcutta. Binoy 
hired a cab and, placing Lolita inside, took 
his seat beside the driver.. Who can say 
why it was that, while driving through the 
streets of Calentia, the wind for Lolita should 
have veered round and become “contrary ? 
That in this difficult situation, Binoy should 
have been with her on the steamer, and had 
become entangled with her. affairs so inti- 


“Why had it turned out so? 


Binoy also had‘ 


‘that’s so, where can she be ! 
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mately ; that he should now be taking her 
along home, as if he were her guardian ; this 
was what weighed heavily on her mind. Ib 
seemed unbearable to her that, by foree of 
circumstances, Binoy should seem to have 
acquired the -rights of authority. over her, 
Why did the 
music o? the previous night stop on such 
a harsh note, as soon as she was confronted 
with her work-a-day life ? 

Therəfore, -when Binoy had said, as they 
arrived at the door of her home: “Now T 
must bs going,” she felt her irritation im- 
creasing. , Did he believe she was afraid to 
go into her father’s presence with him? She 
wanted to show in the clearest manner that 
she wes notin the least ashamed of herself, 
and was quite ready to tell her father every- 
thing. So she could not have Binoy slinking 
away from the door, as if she were indeed 
a culprit. She wished to make her relation- 
ship with Binoy as clear as it had been 
before; she did not want to belittle herself 
in his eyes by allowing any of last right’s 
illusions and hesitations to persist in the 
broad light of gay: 


Gubuk 81, 


The moment Satish caught sight of Binoy 
and -Lolita, he rushed up between them and; 
holding a hand of each, said.: -“Where’s 


. Sucharita, hasn’t she come ?” 


Bincy felt in his pocket and looked all 
about him. “Sucharita !’ he cried. “Yes, 
By Jove. she’s 
lost!” 

“Ton’t be silly,” cried Satish giving Binoy 
a push. “Do tell me Lolita Didi, whəre is 
she ?” 

“Suchar ita will come to-morrow,” answered 
Lolita, and with that she proceeded tcwards 
Paresa Babu’s room. 

Satish tried to pull them jdlong sying : 
“Come and see who has come.’ 

But Lolita snatched her hand away and 
said’: ‘Don’t worry us now. I want to see 
father.” 

“Father has gone out,” Satish informed 
her, “and won’t be back fce a long tim3.” 

‘At this both Binoy and Lolita fels that 
they had gained some breathing space. 

“Wao has come, did you say ?” asked 
Lolita, 

“I won’t tell you ! !” said Satish.“ You try, 
Binoy Babu, see if, you can guess who has 
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come. You'll never be able to, I’m 
Never !” 

Binoy suggested all sorts of impossible 
names, such as Nawab Surajuddaula, King 
Nabakrishna and even Nandakumar. Satish 
said ‘No’, to each name ina shrill voice, giv- 


i sure ! 


ing conclusive proof of the impossibility of 


such guests coming to their ‘house. Binoy 
acknowledged his defeat humbly, saying : 
“That is so, I had forgotten that Nawab 
Surajudéaula would find a good many incon- 
veniences in this house. However first let your 
sister go and investigate the mystery, and 
then if necessary you can call me.” ` 

“No, you must both ‘come 
persisted Satish. 

“Which room must we go to 
Lolita. ; 

“Top floor, ” said Satish. 

-Right at the top of the house was a little 
room 
a tiled verandah on the south as a protection 
against sun and rain. Obediently following 
Satish they went upstairs and saw, seated 
ona small. mat under the. tiled verandah, a 
middle-aged woman with spectacles, reading 
the Ramayana. One side-spring' of her 
glasses was broken and the string which 
took its place was hanging over her ear. 
Her age seemed about forty-five. Her hair 
was getting rather thi in front, but her com- 
plexion was:fresh, and ‘her face still plump 
like a ripe - fruit, Between her- 
was a permanent cast® mark, but she wore 


m 


together ! 
?™ asked. 


.no ornaments and her dress was that of a, 


widow. 

As her glance fell on Lolita, she quickly 
took off ker spectacles, put down 
and gazed at her with a certain amount of 
eagerness. Then when she saw Binoy behind, 
slie rose hastily and, drawing her sam-over the 
back of her head, made as if she would retire 
into the room.’ But Satish seized hold of her 
and said : 
away ? This is my sister, Lolita, and that is 
Binoy Basu. My elder sister will come to- 
marrow.” This brief introduction seemed 
sufficient, and there was no doubt that 
Satish had given a full and particular 
account of. his -friend beforehand, for 
whenever Satish got the opportunity to speak 
on such subjects as were of interest to him, 
he never kept anything back. 

Lolita stood speechless, at a loss to make 
out who this “Auntie” of Satish’s ‘might be. 


But finding that Binoy promptly made his 


in one corner of the terrace, with. 


eyebrows , 


her book, ' 


“Auntie, why are you running ` 
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salutation by bending to take the dust of 
her feat, she followed suit. 

Auntie now brought a large mat han 
the room and, spreading it ont, said: “Sit 
down, my son; sit down, little mother.” 
And when Binoy and Lolita were’ seated she 
took har own seat; whereupon Satish snuggled 
up to her. With her arm round Satish, she 
said to the newcomers: “You probably do 
not know me. I am Satish’s aunt—Satish’s 
mother was my sister,” 

- It was not so much the few words of this 
introduction, but something in her: face and 
tone of voice, which seemed to hint of a tear- 
purified life of sorrow. 

Wken she said “I am Satish’s aunt? 
pressing’ little Satish to her bosom, Binoy, 
without ‘knowing anything . further of her 
history, felt a deep sense of compassion. 
He said: 
only Satish’s auntie. I shall have my first 
quarrel with him if he monopolise€ you 
like that !. It's bad enough that he should 
insist on. calling me Binoy Babu, and not 
Dada,—-on top of that I will not stand his 
doing me out of an aunt !” 

It never took long for Binoy to win over 
people, and this pleasant-spoken, bright-look- 
mg young man was in less than no time joint 
proprietor of Auntie’s heart. “And where is 
iny sister, your mother, my son?” she 


‘enquired, 


“I lost my own mother long years ago,” 
said Binoy, “but I can’t bring’ myself: to say 
that I have no mother,” and his eyes Decame 
moist at the thought of what Anandamoyi 
meant to him. 

They were soon talking away together so 
briskly that no one could have guessed they 
had only just met. Satish now and then joined 
in- with his irrelevant chatter, but Lolita 
remained silent. 

Lolita had always been ‘yeserved, and it: 
took her long to overcome the barrier of 
unfamiliarity with a new acquaintance. 
Moreover her mind was not at ease. Sọ she 
did not quite like the readiness with which 
Binoy had taken to this unknown ‘person. 
She blamed him in her mind for being too 
light-hearted and not taking seriously enough 
the extremely difficult position into which 
Lolita had been plunged. Not that Binoy 
would -have fared any better in her good 
graces by sitting silent with a glum face. 
Had he dared do so, Lolita would certainly 
have resented such assumption of iesponsi- 


ke 


“It wont do for you to be. 
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bility on his part for a burden which rested 
between her and her father alone. 

The real fact was that what had seened 
music over-night, now only jangled on her 
nerves, and in consequence nothing that Binoy 
could do seemed to her right, or to mend 
matters. 
Served. to get rid of the root of the trouble ! 
| Why blame as unreasonable these women, 
whose very life is emotion, for the curious 
courses into which their hearts lead them ? If 
the foundation of love be right, the leadership 
of the heart becomes so’simple and sweet shat 
_ reason has to hide its head in shame, bat if 
there be any defect in this foundation, then 
the intellect is powerless to correct it, aud it 
becomes futile to ask for any explanation, 
whether it be of attraction- or repulsion, 
laughter or tears. ae 

It was getting later and later, and yet 
Paresh Babu had not returned. The impulse 
to get®*up and go home became stronger and 
stronger, and Binoy tried to control B by 
not allowing the conversation with Sat sh’s 
aunt to flag for a moment. . At last Lolita 
could restrain her .vexation- no longer, and 
she suddenly interrupted Binoy by saymg : 
“For whom are you waiting ? There’s no 
saying how long father will be.. Shouldn’t 


you rather be, going to Gourmohan Babu’s . 


mother ?” 

Binoy winced,—this vexed tone of Lolta’s 
was only too well known to him! He cast 
one glance at her face and then leapt tc his 
feet with the suddenness of a bow wher its 


God alone knew what. could Lave. 
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5a! 
string has snapped. For whom had he been 
waiting indeed? He liad never plumed 
him self on, his presence being indispensable 
here at this juncture, —in fact at the door 
he had been about to take his departure, 
and ‘had only stayed on at Lolita’s express 
desire ;and now to be asked this question 
by her ! , 

Lolita was startled at the suddenness with 
which Binoy rose from his seat. She could 
see that the usual smile’ on his face had 
vanishec. as completely as the light of a lamp 
which kas been hlown out. She had never 
before seen him so crest-fallen, so wounded. 
As she looked on him her remorse stung her 
like a whip-lash, ` f 

Satish jumped up and, hanging on to 
Binoy’s arm, begged and pleaded: “Binoy 


` Babu, do sit down, don’t go yet.—Auntte, 


please ask Binoy Babu to stay to breakfast— 
Lolita, why did you tell Binoy -Babu to po 7” 
“No Satish, my boy, not to-day !” said 
Binoy. “If Auntie will be kind enough to 
remember me, I’ll come and have something- 


‘with you another day. ‘It’s too late to-day.” 


Even Satish’s aunt noticed the pain in 
his voice, and her heart went ont to him. 
She glanced timidly from Binoy to Lolita, 
and could divine that some drama of fate 
was being played behind the scenes. 

Lolita made some excuse and retired to 
her room, to weep, as she had made herself 
weep so many times before. 

_ ( To be continued ) 

Translated by W. W. PEARSON. 
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E G. WEGLS—CRITICAL 


By J. H. MAXWELL, Principat, Partey COLLEGE. 


ELLS is primarily a man brimfal of 

' theories. He has his own views 

about almost everything under the 

sun, and declares them with a confidence 
_begotten of success, and ‘a sublime ind-ffer- 
ence to the opinions of the various accredited 
authorities. In politics his great conception 
is the United States of the World, the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. In season and out 
of season he preaches the cult of internation- 


\ 


alism for the salvation of the world. Within 
the state he is in favour of some scheme of 
socialism which will raise the standard of 
life and comfort for mankind in general. With 
education he is thoroughly dissatisfied, and 
imputes the troubles of the world to the 
crass ignorance and stupidity of men result- 
ing from defective education. 

Tle most clamant need of the present 
time is political education, Men still cling 


a90 


‘to the cataclysm of war? 


tenaciously to their traditional ideas about 
nations, and nationality, and, patriotism ; but 
was it not differences of nationality, the 
conflicting interests of rival nations, that led 
Never again can 
mankind afford to have another armageddon. 
So destructive has modern warfare become, 
that, if civilisation does not pub an end to 
war, then war will clap an extinguisher on 
civilisation. The victor will be as exhausted 


. and helpless as the vanquished. War must 


ab all costs be prevented, and we must, there- 


fore, set about eliminating or’ circumscribing 


the causes of war. We must exorcise the 
demon of patriotism and nationalism, and 
strive after a universal language, currency, 
education, and government. ° i 

. Here you may say that the conception of 


a world state is chimerical, at least at: the ` 


present stage of the world’s history. We 
cling desperately to the traditional, and the 
last things we are prepared to change are 
our religion and our nationality. But nation- 


-al and racial prejudices can only retard 
The scope: 


progress. They cannot arrest it. 
and’ extent of the modern state was deter- 
mined centuries ago when the horse was the 
fastest means of transport. With the advent 
of railways, steamships, and telegraphs, what 


was impossible in. days gone by, is feasible . 


and easy now. The horizon of the modern 
state has beeu expanded immeasurably. 
There is:no limit to its extent. Modern 


science is daily’ annihilating space and time. > 


Without railways and telegraphs the United 


‘States of America would never have been 


possible. In the same way. the first step 
in the direction of a world federation is to 
have a United States of Hurope. There is 
no reason in the nature of things why 


Europe should be divided up into a number 


of rival nations with different : languages, 
custom houses, and currencies, making life 
as disagreeable for each other as possible, 
and ready to wage war on each other on the 
slightest provocation. Such is their communi- 
ty of interests, were their eyes not blinded 
with tradition, and their judgment warped 
with prejudice, that they could sink all petty 


jealousies, and,. instead of wasting’ their 


substance on naval and military armaments, 
they could concentrate all their energies 
and resources. on the progress and improve- 
ment of society, and the world would witness 
a. regeneration hitherto unheard of and 
undreamt of. : 2 


This community of- interests among 
nations forces on even in our own despite 
this. world federation. At times Wells was 
of the opinion that there might be. formed 
a supreme council with an -overriding 
authority over all states. This conception 
may be dropped for the present. The achieve- 


ments of the League of Nations have been. 
disillusioning, however excellent the theory * 


of thai Institution. On the other hand, there 
are so many aspects of modern life clamour- 
ing for international control, that the world 
will sooner or later wake up and find itself 
unconsciously governed internationally. — 
The control of airways, the supervision of 
health, the migrations of people, the equali- 
sation of the conditions of labour, the means 
of communication, international finance and 
currency, these and such like -cannot be 
adequately handled by any nation individually. 
They call for the creation of committees 
of representatives of different nations charged 
with the administration of such concerns. 
That is-to say, the world will gradually 
grow accustomed to international control, 
and in the transition toa world federation 
their need be no violent break with tradition, 
no outrage perpetrated on national 
susceptibilities, -o 
Since Wells has such a passion for inter- 
nationalism, it is not surprising to find him 
in favour of some measure of socialism. For 
internationalism is simply the socialism of 
nations. Now, socialism within the state 
isa very vague term and has come,to mean 


‘next to nothing at all; but in so far as 

dis- ak 

satisfacation with things as they are, and an’ ~ 

aspiration for a freer and fuller life for . 
_mankind, socialism has the sympathy of Wells. 


socialism represents an inveterate 


Private enterprise has often proved danger- 
ous and wasteful to the community. There 
isa crying need fora more scientific control 
by states of all natural resources.. Too many 
men live such cramped lives that their 
talents. are lost to the state. Too many men 
have their lives: blighted with anxiety and 
disease, that might be avoided in a better- 
orderéd world. The state should arrange 
to see that no man of ability is wasted, and 
should come forward as a reserve employer 


of labour to ‘protect men against, periods of ~ 


acute commercial depression and unemploy- 
ment. But Wells no longer believes in the 
capacity of the state for 
ventures. Experience gained in the late 


large. business ` 


ee 
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movement but full justice has not been done 
to them by the writer in whose hands the subject 
lias failed to be as interesting as it ought to have 
heen. The title of the book is misleading. 
With ihe exception of the last two, none of the 
gentlémen are revolutionaries ab present. We 
cannot take the book as mere past history as 
Sailendranath Ghosh and Rashbehari Basu are 
still active revolutionaries abroad. Of the 
‘methods.and ideals of these revolutionaries past 
- and present very little has been discussed here 
except in an incidental manner. 


Morna ReBgLLION or 1921—Back-crounp AND 
Picture: By B. L. Satidas of “Pranweer,” 
Nagpur. With a foreword by Mr. N. A. David, 
M.A., of the Servants of India eens Price 
8 unnas. 1922. 


This is a collection of letters’ written by 
Pandit Wishnu Shastri, R.A, LPB., Vice-Principal 
of Rishikul, Hardwar, to the compiler. The book 
contains the following chapters :—-(1) geogra- 
phical description, (2) historical sketch, “(3) 
people, (4) customs, manners, language, ete., (5) 
contributory causes of the rebellion, (8) i imme- 
diate cause and roll of events, (7) after-effects, 
(8) north and south. The writer holds that the 
weakness of the Hindus of Malabar in the matter 
of self-defence lies in their iniquitous social 
system, and their helplessness can be remedied 
by a hetter-based social polity. 


Narioxan Cycnoparpta, 1928: A Manual of 
Useful Information : Edited by P. T. Chandra, 
with a foreword by Marmaduke Pickthall. Printed 
and published by P. T. Chandra, International 
Printing Works. Rambaugh Road, Karachi. 


This work contains twelve works of reference 
in one handy volume, viz.:—(1) Administra- 
tim of India, (2) Dictionary of General 
Information, (3) -Woman’s Directory, (4) 
Who's Who in India, (5) Dictionary of Events 
. (6) Guide to Institutions, (7) Educational 
Directory, (B) Congress Directory, (9) 
Gazetteer of India, ( 10) Literary Directory, 
(I1) Indian States Directory, and (12) 
Dictionary of Statistics. Much useful informa- 
tion has been embodied in these pages which will 
be of some service ór other to publicists, patriots 
and publie men. But much care does not seem 
to have been taken in compiling and editing this 
publication which abounds with misiakes and 
inaccuracies, the nature of which can be indicated 
by mentioning one instance only, viz. that it is 
_ stated in Congress Directory that Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair presided over the Calentta Congress of 1906. 


A. K, GHOSE. 


- TRAININU THROUGH KINDERGARTEN 
By Mss. W. J. Longty, Published by 


Cep 
Meruons : 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR M AY, 


‘ceremony 


-in 1732 ( Rs. 16110 ) by Bajirao L, seem to be 


1923 


the Christian Dusad Society for India, Pp. 59. 
Price As. i, j 


A useful eih: 
MAHES CHANDRA GHOSE, 


Pooxa tx Breoxr Days: By R. B. Parasanis, 
D. B. Dedicated to H. E. the Governor of Rombay ; 
and published by the Author. 

The English-reading public is presented with 
another narrative in Marathi History from the 
well-known pen of Mr. R. B. Parasanis. The 
get-up of the book is good, unlike the 
majority of its congeners.. But for the absence 
of an index-table the book. is a testimony 
to the author's carefulness and industry.. 

The presentation of the subject is based 
on the personal history of the Peshwas, 
while the ‘subject chosen for each Chapter 
depends for its treatment on a different basis al- 
together. The fact is that the matter is very 
slight and the author only strings its parts to- 
gether in a suitable fashion. I think the history 
of Poona as such is still not touched ' by the 


author. Besides the description of a few build- 
ings, temples ‘and localities, Poona of the 
Peshwari a sealed book 


days still remains 
except for tlie categorical enumeration of the 
wings of Poona round Shanwar Wada ( page 
81). “The Poona Police” is excellently treated 
and that standard is hardly reached in any other 
part of the book. 

It is clear, that the ‘author deals with Poona 
of the Peshwari days though under the more 
pretentious heading. Yet tlie “humble” efforts of 
the author in that behalf are really to be 
congratulated. 


There are a few more points worth Mention- 
ing: 

” (a) The amount spent 
foundation ceremony ( Rs. 1} ) and the opening 
( Rs. 153 ) and the cost of the Palace 


mystic figures and without an explanation they 
seem to be ridiculously absurd. 

(b) Names of some persons, e. g. Mudgalbhat, 
Jhyappa, Timma Jethi, Subbaras, Venkat. 
narasi, Taral, would have sheda good deal of 
light on Poona, had they been identified with 
reference to theif times. 

(c) The origin of Vijaya Dashami, viz. . that 
it was inaugur ated in commemoration of Rama’s 
success over Ravana; the authenticity of news 
that Ghasiram, the Kotwal, had a beautiful and 
fortune-bearing daughter and that he- secured 
the favour of -Nana Fadnavis appear to be 
problematical. 

(d) .The diplomatic moves that reduced Poona 
to the “Poona of bygone days” would have, by 
their, disentanglement, endeared Poona all. the 
more to the people of India. 


in charity at the > 
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- the Bhagvat Gita. 





_ Iuspite of these shortcomings the boek has a 
peculiar charm and a perusal of it s really 
edifying. 

A S, HARNH LLE. 


SINDHI 


Prixcieat N. V. Taapuant, who is well known 
for his English poems has rendered a distinct 
service to his motherland and Sindhi litera- 
ture by the publication of his latest book: 
“Bhagrat Gita” in verse. ane: 


The chief beauty of the book is its extremely 
simple language—which could hardly have been 
expected in the translation of such a book as 
No doubt the Sindi-know- 
ing public will appreciate it; and the promoters 
of Sindhi literature will feel indebted to the 
author for it. 

It is 8vo. size, containing 
has a neat get-up. 

We have received from Messrs, N. H. 
Punjabi and Co. of Karachi, a small pamphlet 
tssugd by the Society for the Promotion of Sindhi 
Literature. . 

This Society, ib seems, has been Toing a 
good deal of useful work for tlie last eigEt years 
by issuing a tract every month. -Thus nany an 
interesting story and biography of some əminent 
Sindh poets has been issued for the emighten- 
ment of the young and the old. 

This little. book gives an idea about he life- 
work of the three ladies of Europe, wlo have 
left a name behind them which is still vorship- 
ped by thousands of people there—E izabeth 
Fry of England, Camelia of Rome and Tlorence 
Nightingale. 


170 pages, and 
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VACHANAS-——Parr 


e 


SARVAJNA I.—Ed ted by 


Channappa Uttangi of K. E. Mission High’ School 


Dharwar. Printed at the Karnataka Printing 
Works, Dharwar. 1922. Price 8 ds. Pv. 88. 

. We are pleased to receive a-copy of th s book. 
The editor deserves approbation for his =ttempt 
to popularize these verses. “Sarvajna cccupies 
much the same place in Kanarese literatu-e that 
Vemana 
Metathi. His verses, on whatever subjects, are 
all in short three-lined stanzas. Their tcrseness 
can scarcely’ be reproduced in a Western 
language except at the cost of clearness. .... The 
poet appends his name to every stanza much 
as an artist signs every sketch he make.” —E. 
P. Rice. ; 

A short preface and an excellent biblicgraplhy 
form a good basis for further investigatio 3. 
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TAMIL. 


Lire ano Seuvcues ov Sr, ©. R. Dass Pp. 
12i. Price 12 annas. 

Lire, PERCHES 
MAHANUD Aut AND 
Price Re. 1, i 

By Krishnasamy Sarma. Published by ihe 
Conyress Publicity Bureau, Sowcarpet, Madras. 


AND Trian or MAULANA 
Suactwhar Att Pp. 8-179. 


The Biographies are original and tha speeches 
and trials are good translations. The style is 
throughout simple, elegant and impressive. One 
is sure to become a better man and a greater 
patriot for the reading of the excellent intro- 
duction of the heroes and their parents and the 
vivid description of the several incidents of their 
lives. ` 


Manatma Gaxowi’s Sovierowser: By We/shua- 
samy Sarma. Prblished by the Congress Publicity 
Bereauy Sowcarpet, Madras. Pp. 98. Price 10 
OnNNAs. 

The greatuess of Soul Power, its puss achieve- 
ments and future‘capacities are portraye] in Leau- 
tiful colours in the first chapter of the boyk and 
other chapters'are taken up by the description of 
Manatmaji’s attitude regarding his long rumour- 
ed imprisonment, the articles that were the 
basis of charges agaiust him, his arrest and trial. 
This work also like several others of tae author 
is’ writzen in a very lucid style. 


SivasamBuayam on THe Bieri or Sivasi Mana- 
naen: A National Drama by Govinda Rao. 
Availuble at Maharatta Publishing Co. 87, 
‘Sundaradoss Kulatheru, Trichinopoly. 

The author deserves some encouragement for 
his ucble intentions and earnest attempt to make 
the lives of Sivaji’s parents known tos larger 
circle of Tamil public, 

The whole plot is conceived with impardon- 
able :gnorance ‘of the functions of a d anm and 
an incapacity to place the several casracters 
in theiz'most natural and appealing form. 


MADHa VAN. 


0 GUJARATI. 
Murun (88E): By Mess Prem LCa Mellu 


and Miss Nowdamini Nilkanth, printed al the 
Vasant Printing Press, Ahmedabad and published 
by the Yugadharma Ufice. Paper cover. Pp, 155. 
Price € as. (1923). 

In Abmedabad, there is a Society of Little 
Ones ( firqa'eq ) and they publish a hand- 
written monthly, and call it We just be- 
cause they are “budding” writers. 4 number” 
of stories, translated, and originally conceived 
by chem have béen collected in the aboye book; 


we 
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thoush intended for juvenile people of their age 
and like! atquirements, tliey' furnish delightful 
reading to others too. The little authors: belong 
mostly. to the gifted families of the two sisters, 
Mrs. Y idya Nilkanth, BoA OB and. Mis. 
Sharla Mehta, n. a., and they keep, up,indeed 
very y well, the literary traditions of their mothers. 
It Was, a “happy idéa’ of Mr, Indulal: Yanik to 
colle st and publish sich ` a ‘sélection a as ‘the one 
under tioti¢e: h * 


an Hee ~ Gyra (aeza): By By Indulal K. Yajuik. 


Prin ed awd published ‘as aboces Paper cor er dD. 
291. Price 12 As. { 1928). ; 

‘his ig thé third ae of the collection ‘of 
naticual ` song's, calléd forth within-ten months 
of the second. Advantage has been taken to add 
to il several new - songs, and, make, it more re- 
prescntdtive...and up-to-date. We „wish, such 
We word! as* wewtsiy | was: explained ‘and wrong 
equivalents like ara, time on p. 86 been weeded 


Beg 


ont. gaa means, _jessamine, a flow ex, and _not 


time., 


SER EE 


Brivbainm (Afia så ayi Pr tinted 


at 7 Gandiv Pr inting Pi ess, Surat, and published 
by the Gandic Sahatya Mandir, Surat. Thick Card 
bourd. By. 96... Price, Rs. 0-8- 0. (1923). : ee 


When in South Africa, Mahatma. G andhi 
contributed articles on the above subjects to the 
Indian Opinion.’ . They, are very instructive and 
we are sure the above reprints will serve a. very 
usefal purpose. | 


JSAM, Drank lhe.. E A Podi 
Presi, Ahmedabad, dranustated by D. B. Kalelkur. 
Paper. cover. Pp, 400.. Prive Rs. U-10-U. (1928 ). 


This is a trauslation and a ver 
translation of the Jail Diary of Srijut Ruj- 
gopalachaviur. It" reminds’ one of- aw similar 
work’ of Mahatma Gandhi, written within Jail 
in South Africa. Besides giving w lot of infor- 
mation about Jail hte, which is news to many, 
it .eveals a spirit of resignation, a standard 
of spiritual life, .which is exemplary and does 
credit to the heart of an a i patrioto 
Indian. > G č 


size! AY, aras, 
Printed and published us above, 
Li. Price is. 0-6-0, (1923 ). 

“Wik is a ‘sevoud editiew abies wiblin 
a. very short. time of a book, which.we have only 
very recently noticed. It isa collection of essays 
on-tae burhing topics of ’ E _ day, written’ in 
very simple langitdge. tons eRe 

CGraxpuotnnr’s Taies | ( ( Satara a arai es 
Printed al the 


eer THIS, MUU AT angst : 
oie 


R P COUET. 


y 


IhacsrcFand Meghani. Sauraslre 


Printing Press, Rampur, Paperscover. 
Price Rs. 0-8-0. (1928). 

As its name suggests, this is a collection and 
a very commendable’ collec stion, of tales alleged 
to have been told. by, Grandmothers to their 
Grandchildren. It is a very old custom in 
‘Gujarat for: old ladies: of'thd family to narrate 
interesting ‘tales: to little children before iputting 
them: to ‘bed. -The custom is losing its ‘univer- 
sality owing to the trend of: modern’! school 


"Pp. 128. 


- education ; and it is only by: means ‘of séilch 


felicitous-attempts that- this branch. of our old 
The. tales, are 


literature, can ...be , preserved. 

charmingly told, and reminds one.of the excellent 

Far Aaa as E EEE 
Sitka “WAVANATIE OHARA, Part, Is “By Shiri 


Dattatreya Bura. Printed at the Shankar Printing 
Press. Savat.., Paper cover. Pp, 272. Price Rs, 2. 
(1928. With photographs. a ‘ 

`. The cult‘of Guru Gerak kisle : ae ‘dhe 
adventures of Gopichand,.his dialogues with his 
mother Menavati who did not avant hiy to 
renounce the world, and the gadi founded by him 


-and since then. occupied by his disciples. is a 


chapter in India’s religious history which is full 
of fact and . romance.. There is'a seat.of this 
cult in Kathiawad, called. Gorakhmadhi. near 
‘Veraval-in Junagadh State. This book furnishes 
a very interesting and detailed history of the 
origin of the place and its occupants, 


Haru Vaat (er ame), Parts T, tr: By 
Adalja, - LL.M., Weaving 


Larachund Popatlal: 
of : Commerce, Baroda. 


Assisiunty . Department 


Printed al the Johana Mitra Printing Press, Burodi. 


good ` 


| spinnitig’ and - specially” 


Pp. 18S: £26. Cloth cover. Price He. 1-8: 
ina BS: (1928—1985). Weth ilbustrutionss 


This is just the sort of book required at the’ 
present time, when a revival of home textile 
industry is taking place. Tle first part explains 
everything in the proċess of cloth-making from 
cotton to spimiing, and the second part from yarn 
to weaving. very procéss ` is illustrated by 
means of diagrams; and - the explanation given is 
first-hand, coming from’ one intimately acquaint- 
ed “with the, working of the process. -Fhe art of 
of -weaving is in “a 
moribund ‘condition -in Gujarat," and unless 
something-is done in the way of conserving: I by 


moais of books, it threatens tu disappear. We, 
therefore. welcome _bhis” gehuiuo efort. dui thit 
direetion: inne Pa ben wre rer 

KENEAN PRAVESHINA. ( ariFeeea Aan. ` By 


Himmutlal Ganeshji Anjart ia, M.A., LLB., ' Super- 

intendent of Municipal Schoots, Bombay Ye "Pi rented. 

aż the Ledy' Northcote ‘Oa phanage: Printing Press, 

ae y. Khadi cloth cover. Pp. 261. Price 
2-1-0. (1923). 


~ 
N 
~ 
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: The ‘title of “Mr, | “Anjavie’s | ook is 'self- ‘misconception, The ` Parsis’ E once 
explanatory, ` w not an ambitious work that he tried , ‘to make ‘us understand theit faith and 
has ‘written ; a ` just claims to furnish an literature, by.’ ‘translating’ into. Sanskrit some of 
entrance to: he * tAanitine of Gujarat. Such an their sacve-l books boli An, “Avesta and Pahlavi. 


infroduetory work is, , bound | to he neither long 
‘nor detailed :, “indeed in, this book, the writer. 
tikes for, § granted that” “his reader | hag some 
\ ale 
‘acquaintance at least: with the works of the poet 
Or author. whom he introduces. To one, ‘therefore, 
“unacquainted, with such. writers, old, or new, tlie 
‘introduction , would not ‘be’ of much help., He 
has ratriged, oyer tlie, whole ‘known | ‘period of, 
Gujarati ‘Literature, up, to ‘date, ‘and written and 
criticised i ina simple, and lucid "sty le. Hei is, nob. a 
novice, in ‘his, work; and. theret ore w rites with 
ease; and Knowledge, o those; who, would, be 
content “with it, it gives a good hird’s- eye; view of 
‘the subject: - 


oe re iy, eur ve 1} 


Wy we yaa antajaa fafaa tA 
fR mias: By Hmbula], Bulakhivein Juni, 


BA. Pr tai alis then Gujarati., Pi itg Press, 
Bite Thick Card ee Pp 400-79. «a Price 
"Its, 2-0- 0 (1922). RAE 


; The, Forbes: ER Sabha possesses: several 
“hinnnsoni pis, which are ,of great. importance fo 
the stiidents of the vernacular and the history ‘of 
‘the Province! ‘Till iow they were lying unnoticed, 
and were'hence valueless. "It is, ‘therefore, ih ‘the 
fitness of “things that a list lat léast of ‘those 
valuuble finds should dye’ made’ out ‘and published, 
The-present catalogue is avery detailed one, somo- 
what' on the lines: of Éthe’s Catalogue. !: The 
commendémenit and eud 'of each h mamiseript: is 
given, and notes ‘added giving - everything till 
now kiowa about" its uittHor, | Mis other Works, 
Whether there are auy other copies dt the sán 
'manuséiipe or not, ete." Hlastratite extracts are 
‘dlsogiven: Altogether wd fiid that thiswork whi¢h 
dus been able; to touch '50 MSi only as'yët=-has - 
beendecomplished in ‘the ‘most ‘approved fashion | 
and is sure'to'help thé cause of antiquarian and ` 
philological- researchi gi 


ioa cone 
' uy bas a E T . whe 


i t igea r 


muh by oP žit 


oo 


te i 


cr “hae at 


AVESTA a 


va Piai P EMA E a E e iia 


Mae i E E 1 YEG po ae 


t 
L 
E E 


1o i G BLEUTIONS VROM AY uSTA ` ‘AND ‘Ou: PERSIAN = 
(First Series)’ Part F Budited hoit ‘Translations 
and a by Trach Tohangtt Sor ‘abje! Vavapdrere ida, 
B. AL; Ph D: y Prafessor ‘of ~ “Coinjlivalien Philology 
in pitieriy of! Che ule, oe ae ae 


Iti ig ‘not a neir, ihing at “all” phat the dwu 
lariguiges, ' ‘Sanskrit | and, “Avesta,” arë so closely 
«connected that the ‘study of’ ong. ‘cannot be 
regarded complete’ ‘without’ knowing the, other. 
We are living here.in India for’ centuries with 
our Parsi brothėrs, but wå ought to, ‘Feel ashamed 
that we know ‘ nothing of them excepting that 
they “are five worshippers and even this is a 


l “we “could not eee With | ‘the author,” 


: bead: Score 


‘But we dic. not, and eyen How do not care to 
go through them, though ‘we brag of ourselves 


as the tus stodians , of, ‘Sanskvit., lore’ Should a 


“persoj, even Ni h’ “ue ordinary knowledge of 
“Seinskvit « care tig’ take, a, ‘little trouble , in, baning 
‘over 4 singla’ page ‘of the’ “Avesta, he would 2 

,ouce ‘be struk . as. to Tow. ene, to what: ae 
“the 7 dnguage’ is re ated liis Sangkvit, 
“and we are spre, as T. shows, tbis 
“will ‘bring ‘the "Pabsis nearer to his heart. In 
7 this’ deploral Ble ebnditio dE AVestic: study. i in our” 
_countyy? including al} thel provinces. with ‘the 
Single | exception, of Bom ay, the chief..plago pf 


the “Parsis, | ‘the’ Calcutta University rightly 


“deserves to be congratulated: upon ' tie provision 


‘Htuhas ‘made’ for the study of Avesta! The first 
professor cit inthe University is Dr: Parai porc- 
wala, 'a student.of Din: Bartholomae, the fiimous 
wither. of, the „standard , ' A vosta ; dictionary, 
Altivanisches, Wirlerbuch..,'Uhe' selection prepared 
ae him. supplies a,long-felt, desideratum, specially 
| Sanskuit- knowing, veadews:, There are-already 
sain Avesta Readers, but thar eis nd doubt that 
the present one. has,its oyn: valne and. place. So 
ofar ag, possible,. the author. has tried, -in shis'book, 
‘tg explain the words inj the original itext very 
-cavefully mith; special: 2 referenco 46) Sanskrit, 
„and in, doing soy he has: given, ithe -Sanskrit 
equivalents, too. The original Avesta , portions 


of | the, book, axe y, printed HOt. in, Ayestie 
` charactor but, aug transl berated: 4 in ¡Roman 
“ones , “according | to ‘the Fj Higthiod adopte q by 
‘Prof, Bartholomae, y Uhe foul ang, fa, , hy mus 


from the’ Ay esta, giving: ma smal] compays sone 
leading thoughts ‘and ideas, ¢ i the Mazdayasnian 
“people. Tirst the texts are trinslated verbatim 
-gde by; side, and then, ollow fhe, notes, which 
are copigus and Very. ¢ommentlable., ‘It. can be 
safely. as that the readers ‘will be: “greatly heng- 
ited ” by it. We shall, , thexefore, “Be. ar glad 
“to. ‘see ‘it circulated widely. 


wees 


There i a a, few points, m ‘the: opk, on, he: 


L ite 


the ‘well- known Haoma a we 


aty 


"fist Verse o 


Phy we tweed Catti Cj 4i at 


opty wah, 


K aa Ait atiina SE LE 
tt Haomo'wpăit a are 
Maron pairi’ys aozilh di uth oon He igh 
Jāthaos ca srdvay unto cs rr tt 

It is tp. be noted, that lowing. ta: thé want of 
types in. the press the-Avestic sounds neowld not 
be represented here/properly. rustan / 

Now, «Dr. ‘Taraporewala suggests that the 
Sanskrit equivalent, ofthe: plirase pairi yeczh 
dathaytem i world, be., die. deriyed.: from piri 
+ yap i dha “The fies and, the last word 
in Avesta fi, e paii, Skt. pure, and ath. aul aur. 


i 


N 
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Skt. œwadhurtum or dadhatum) are quite clear. 


But ths question is: How can Skt. yaj, either 
substantive or verb, become yaush in Avesta ? 
The reviewer himself once committed the same 
mistake elsewhere in translating the phrase into 
Sanskrit by pariyajantam. Nor cau one translate 
it as gari-yajne-dadhantam. ` For, certainly Av. 
yayozh cannot be connected with Skt. yajna ‘for 
which the word yasna is well known in Avesta. 
There is no doubt, the Avestic yaozh is nothing 
but yes in Vedic Sanskrit meaning ‘welfare’ 
‘health’ ‘safety’ ‘happiness’. 
other form of yaozh in Avesta. The use of yos 
with ‘did in the Vedas supports the view very 


strongly (wd saryaya Ww ay,” Rv. L 93.7 ; a fe 
Perf wow ay,” IIL 18.4; See also VL 50.7, 
VIL. 29.4, X. 15.4, 37.11; Vs. 99.55 ; Av. XVII. 


1.51.) The meaning of the word has, however, 
changel in Avesta. Yaozh signifies here ‘pure’ 
‘undefi. ed’, and yaozh-dhd ‘to make pure’, ‘purify.’ 


Here in the lines quoted above pairi yauzh- 
dathaneam, is taken by scholars as an adjective 
of Zarcthustram, but can we not construe it as un 
adjective with Aion and then take them two, 
as accasatives, with sr@vayantom (pairi yuozh- 
duthaurom Alram gathdos ca srd@vayuntam Larathu- 
strom Haomo upãit) ? In that case, the meaning 
would be ‘Haoma came to Zarathustra .who 
was singing aloud of the thoroughly purifying 
fire and the gathas.” The purifying ‘character 
of fire s well known both in Vedic and Avestic 
literature. 

We have already said that Sauskrit equiva- 
lents kave been supplied iu the notes, but there 
are some important Avestie words of which the 
corresponding Sanskrit ones are not given, 
thougl it could be easily doue. For exumple, 
in the Sravsa Yast (p. 82) dushinacnyundim could 
be translated by dur(s)manyänðm into Sanskrit, 
and yesatanãm (p. G4) by yujatandin. Tlie word 
yajata “worthy of worship’ ‘adorable’ is frequently 
used in ‘Rigveda and other Vedic works (cf. 
darsate ‘visible’ ‘beautiful,’ see Whitney’s 
Sansk-it Grammar, § 1178, e) So the Avestic 
yazata and Sanskrit jajata wre one and the same. 
Such equivalents would greatly help the students. 


One of the four verses in the Yasna (54. l; ; 
59.30, 31 ; 68.11) which are recited as benedic- 
tion ir. the marriage ceremony of the Parsis is 
selected in the “present volume (p. 206), and 
it runs as follows :— 


A. Airvyoma ishyo vafodrai jantū 
norəbyas-cå adiribyas-cd Zavathushitrabe 
Vanhoush rafodrai Mauanho : 

ya daend vairim handt mizdəm 

ashahyä y yasa ashim 

yam ishyam Aluro masat Mazdav. 


Jn explaining it Dr. Taraporewala differing 


Sf 
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. Mills, Darmestetoyr, 


Mark yaos, the. 


bere (p. 212). 


from all the renowned Avesta scholars, Geldnei, 
and so on, suggests a new 
interpretation., Here i m accepting “his view one 
point is to be made clear and it is this : ; 

The verb kani (Skt. san@é) in the fourth 
line is undoubtedly of third person, singular, 


' ag he says, so the nominative 4 y@ must be singular 


and feminine (y@ handt, Skt. y@ sandt). Now, 
according to the author, this relative pronoun, 
ya, refers to the nere-s and udiri-s ‘mew apta 
‘women’, in the second line, which are put in 
plural number. So, if that yë refers to them, 
it, too, must be put in plural number, and not 
in singular as it is, Besides, in that case it 
cannot be construed with handt which is in 
singular number. It should also be accounted 
for as to why the relative pronoun, y@, should be 
feminine instead of masculine. But if you 
take y@ as instrumental, singular, in the sense 
of Skt. yena, the whole thing would be clear, the 
meaning . being as follows: ‘by which Daend 
may earn the desirable reward’. Here Daend 
may imply ‘religion’, or ‘the followers of the 
Zoroastrian faith’ or ‘soul’, as scholars suggest, 
This explanation is supported by the _eXplanatory 


translation by’ Dinidaru (“Ia aq wan faa 
arya mfi). Mark here yena just in 


the beginning. We cannot understand how yë 
could be taken here as third person, plural, 
neuter, us Dr. Taraporewala proposes, though 
it might refer “to the two genders (nera and 
natriy’. The form yë in third person, plural, 
neuzer, is grammatically correct, no doubt, but 
in the present case it cannot be admitted. The 
other, reason against if is that in this case the 
verb handt must have been in plural, hanon 
(Skt. sunan). 

There is one pgint more. Dr. Teraporewala 
bas marked the fifth line of the verse a; 
metrically defective, and he proposes to fill ; 
in accordance with the Yusra LI. 21 as follows : 

“ashahya (tem vanuhim) yasa ashim.” 

` But in that case fam (mas. acc. sing.) cannot’ 
be construed with ashim which is feminine, nor 
with y which, according to him, is nominative, 
plural, neuter (“13 n”). The case will be the 
sume if it (y@) is taken as nominative fem. 
sing., for, fam which is supposed to refer to it 
ig masculine. On the other hand, as regards 
the Yusua LIZI, there is uo such «difficulty, 
lom clearly referring to Ahuro Muszddv. We 


_ think, therefore, Prof. Bartholomae himself is 


not right in translating the last line. of the 
Yasna DTZ) (am vanuhim ys ashim) on which 
Dr. Taraporewala has based his own translation 
This line could be translated 
into Sanskrit : fam casum ydce@-me ritim. Prot, 
Bartholomae translates: “For this precious 
blessing do I beg.” It clearly appears that the 
Professor takes the original tam with ashim, but 
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it cannot be accepted, for ashim is feminine and 
tam masculine, as has already been pointed ont. 
Sa the following translation may he proposed ; 


‘OF Iim (i. e. Ahura Mazda) good blessing do ` 


i hee. 
Dr. Taraporewala is quite right in pointing 
out that the word nighne in Yasna LV IT. 29 
.60) is a proper name and not a verb, as 
f; artholomae and Mills think, and it is perfecsly 
clear, as he has shown, from Yê. X. 104. We 
are glad to see that Kanga’s suggestion abent 
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the identiication of Azghua with Néntheh has 
now a good ground for which we are indebted toa 
our author. 

In conelusion we may say that we wish 
the author had added an index of words explained 
in the netes. A few pages might have been printed 
in Avesti¢ character, as specimen, ‘together with 


the explanation of the transliteration eacopted 
in the book. - 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 





THE POET COWPER AND INDIA 


HE present month (April) is sacred to 
ai the memory of William . Cowper, whò 

died on the 25th of this month, in 
the year 1800. Reading his poem: anew, we 
find * thik some extracts from them are likely 
to prove interesting, instructive, and. we 
proceed to make a present of them to cur 
readers. The Englishman in Cowper’s deys 
would open” his newspaper and scan 
its columns for tidings on such eee as 
the following : 


“Is India free ? and does she wear hes plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still ? 


The Task, Bk. 1¥. 
Cowper was of opinion that 
“It is not seemly, nor of good repor 


i t 


That thieves at home must hang, but he, 


that puts ` 


Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes.” 
The Task, Bk. L.. 


The commercial exploitation ‘of fore gn 
countries by his beloved motherland, whom 
with all her faults, he loved still, did not 
escape ‘Cowper’s keen glance: 


“Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 

Against the charities of domestic life, 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 

Their nature, and, disclaiming all regard 

For mercy and the common rights of man, 

Build factories with blood, conducting trace 

At the sword’s point and dyeing the white 
robe 


OF innocent commercial justice red.” 
The Task, Bk. TV. 


Again, in Mepostulatian, addressing Rng- 
land, Te rafers to the woes of India thus : 


“Hast thou, thongh suckled at fair Freedom's 
breast 
Exported slavery to the conquer'd Mast ? 
Pull’d down the tyrants India served with 
dread, 
And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ¥ 
Gone thither arm’d and hungry, return’d full, 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A. despot big with power ohtain’d by “wealth 
And that ohtain’d by mele and hy stealth ? 
With Asiatic vices stored. thy mind, 
And left their virtues and thine own behind, 
And, having truck’d thy sonl, brought home 
the fee, 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee ?” 


On slavery, freedom, and liberty, Cowper 
felt and expressed himself very strongly : 


“We have no slaves at home, —Then why 


‘abroad ? ` 
w $ & ko % Ba EA 
Slaves connot breathe in England; if their 
lungs 


Receive our air, that moment they are free, 
They touch our country, and their shackles 
fall, 

That’s noble, and jesponi a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it cireulate through every vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 

The Task, Bk. TI. 


“Whose freedom is by suffevance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free. 

Who lives, and is not weary of a life 

Exposad to monarchs, deserves them well. 
The state that strives for liberty, though foil'd 





DA, 
And forced h to abandon ta she bravely, a; 
at = oe ‘sought, 
Dakervés at least dpplansé for her’ attempt, 
„And pity, for her loss. But that’s S A, cause , 
£ Tot! often’ unsuécessful ; , power, usurp di, 7 
i Ts' ‘Weakness when opposed ; conscious of rere gy 
' Tis! pusillahimous and prone, to fight, i K 
“Bat! slaves that once, “conceive the slaying i 
hongi 
O? freedom, in that hope itself possess: 
Al that, the contest. calls for : spirit, strength, 
Pad séorn’ of danger anid With’ hearts, 
Tie surest presage of thé good they seek. i 


The Task, Bk. V. 
*“Treedom has a thousand charms to show 


That slaves, how’er contented, never know. 
The mind attains beneath her happy reign 


The growth that nature cepstral 
afl TW 


Vil 4 Pht 
The varied field of Sienos, ever new, 
Opening and, v wider Opening on her view, 
Sle% Btt on nett Wiha’ Prosperdits fores; i 
While! no'base fears ‘nitpeidiés Her in hérdoubser! 
+ see ba srt hs bael dons sorah” 
IN shades of superstition blot the day, 
Liberty chases(all that gloom away i167 el 
Thorsdilly éinaricipatédy-nabppkesstap PIu 


As "Erge to proye, all, things. and, ho ld fast tl e hest, 
‘Lies Arns mucha ae to A thouséh hd’ listening! 


[ipi a Th! uae ADIE PAL D T SUTHI R) 


in 


salg eat ky 


sha luy 1) ht vg mipds, 
Coming ry Ati yigi ‘joy ‘the ‘oval she frids. 
(nies | n, aii si; An nd’ ever. prompt, APII 
‘Hes tiani ly. TEENI t Uto “the g Hekcest fi GEU 
pa piona AH wan puy Eor NG gab of Henge, 
PHT gs ri its Haine pi iş toils Increase, |, 
HOS t D APPO 784 Dt 


Hh 
iis well w 


aad Free 
ave g Ë iS 


HERE dits gúd industry have Won, 
m claim, s him for her first-born.s ngon, 


Mit te oh se danpar ¢ 
‘gon What were ‘better cast away, 


Ta ai l binds itliidmpandartyrant h) 
hatte ya? Toei baer biswap! 
Bat they fiat fight) for freedom, under take 
_ „| Bẹ, noblest cause mankind can have at stake, 
Religion,, virtue, truth, whate’er we call 


g lge of all.” 
: Hlessing, free i dpm is the. proia oT yl 


Stil Table Talk. 


l ais. liberty, algne, that; giyes the flower,.,91 
ron eeting. aH oe fs ostro And, perfum Oya P 
ts ew i are: weeds’ without i. ‘Ail constraint, 
Ezeep eae het Ride cit ays, on eyil 3 Maal 
i eyil hyrt ts the; fagul albie $; ampedes Sj bu / 
"Their prog sess J sda he: roa La sriene blind s 
„ The Puente Dbt Jii cscgveryyi nd, beset 10 
"Tat those, tha, Suites at a. sence pine. Hot ef 
j Best ial, pymengre intel! ect, unfit 
Tu be'the tenant, of man’s noble form.” 
Se ds DB utsiosine rd ea uy om Tg Ol Bh 
wort aaron oi a SG. Lage Bk 
But though Se ace 


ther ys ear aad alot- forgét' tliatien qail 


Lacs, carts Bpad dente pendy edida ol T 
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“He iş:the freeman whom bie truth makes free, 
., And, ‘all are e.slayesi, beside.””, Ph eet 
uff ond iti E S H s ASETU “Tid 


o Phe” following? is ‘Cowpea’ definition! Of 
the Englishman’ s loyalty :— 7 


vi mood ct creas atap E al 
WY p ‘too. are Friends { to loyalty, yi We lover; 
oe = he] King 8 ymho: loves.the lawy respects; hiss 
Pati st ai hese ardd le, base opun ‘pounds 

ay And; meign ns content, within thems: him veyty . 
ae til Jatt goa n) ly Serve, 
preety ‘and’ with “delight, who leaves us frée ; 

-~ Bat reeollecting still 1 that he is man 

We trust him not too far. King though he be, 

And king in England too, he may be weak, 

And vain enough to be ambitious still, 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet er than freedom choses to grant: 
afòn nafakat) ijari is|tiféason. He is ours, 

To ‘damiitristert td an to adorn the state, 

But not to warp or change it. We are his., 

ı | Torsenve himinobly) i: ‘the: coramon!qausd, per 
i frng, to the death, birt nob to: be:his slives.” if `Y 


ri ahenn eidh to DES TRER Bk. V 


rp vei Ye hod shdviés hia! "biedoptit! 
alniost “Aig Bothmbit”” in hee A Cd (phi 
tiie ag tit is ‘fil ot gal ab presenti! TOT OF 
THY mond 
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TARN Farewell now to nasaspiciony BIghES, psor - 
as Jumbers apalai o sleg 

s 


Now, ere, yous ep, 
in 4 A fi K 
i "Boe | j Ni youd polist ‘dl arms, be, primea Ne tad N 
And o the night bolt ; puffiains ‘Abd’ abidha't’ 
ricdenid the! first? laram.of the.cock'é slitill throat 
Mayoprovelatrumpet, summoning your ear. 
To horrid sounds óf hostile feetnvithin!? s0 
SAE AA AN vt The Task, Bk. IV. 
Our Ministers, anious abóúť thei éxbise y 
revenue, willrhatdiy: relish therfollowing it" v 
“The excise is fattened with the rich. restlf, ` 
Ofvall this visti bind tei! thousand casks 
use dyer dribbling out their base contents, 
Touch’ By khe Mida’s' finger of the" sbatd ae 
Bleed Sold fór miti Way." 
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fhinisters' td sport away.’ 

J Drink’ “And bb mad then ; "tis your country 
wotgtod tas dutiodudas 1 LIMES TLD sibids ; 
at ro tlorigisly. drunk; obey; the important: retdliyuu-s 
ae « Herjeauge: demands.the, assistance of oard; sry 
soapie gasd» “Tag RO 'Phrogts; 


Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more,’ 
ie To uid atlas pee Woe aut ae vial PU, a 


il streemoh lo agliu ill ening dhid. 
To critiesalandy: defenders: of: somer modern 
universities, the following will .-sownd ialniost 
prophetién, adibu TSCM ina) has) 3 f ih KA " ne “int gi 
a) sha dert J hnd 
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“Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts 

His caplwell'd lined With logic not hig awi 
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With parrot-tongue perform'd the scholars nained his satire on the present educational 


. ; rart, system “The Parrot’s Training’, he dil not 

Proceeding soon a graduated dunce.” know that Cowper had anticipated him 
The Task, Bk. II. in calling the graduated dunces parrots. 

When’ our Poet Rabindranath Tagore April 6, 1923; BIBLIOPHILE. 








REFORM OF FIGHTING IN COURTS OF LAW (No. 2) 


HE present article is meant to be a brief 
supplement to my article, “Reform of 
‘Fighting in Courts of Law” which, ap- 

peared in the The Modern Review for Septam- 
ber, 1921. Copies of the latter article, I sent 
to five eminent Indians and to five eminent 

' Englishmen, and solicited their opinions al out 
the views the article contained. From one 
Indian gentleman and one-English gentleman 
I received no expression of opinion, and most 

- of the others expressed no favourable opirion 
about my scheme of reform. One English 
gentleman, who accorded 
attack on the system of trial by jury, ca_led 
my proposal for turning advocates into ser- 
vants of the State “an almighty tall orde> on 
the merits of which I do not feel in any way 

` competent to judge.” A second English 
gentleman said, “I am disposed to agree with 
it, especially the remarks on trial by juty.” 
A third*Hnglish gentleman said, “But thoagh 
Ido not believe that the time for your re- 
forms has arrived or is near, I heartily com- 
mend your shaking up conventional ideas.” 
Names of the authors of the opinions I Fave 
quoted and of thé other persons to whom I 
addresed myself, T am of course not free to 
give. . 

An age-long established order of th ngs 
comes, asa matter of course, to be regarded 
as natural. The world’s mightiest thin<er, 
Aristotle, believed slavery to be a nataral 
human institution, and so one destinec to 
endure for ever. No wonder then that most 


of the very able men whose opinions I sought’ 


on the: subject.of my proposed reform eld 
. the present position of advocates to be quite 
conformable to the natural constitutio of 
human society and so ethically just. It is 
encouraging to me, however, that two at least 
out of the ten whose opinions I sought thought 
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-minds must accept as 


support to my’ 


my contention to be valid. The system of 
judicial administration that now prevails ia the 
civilized world is then not one that all sane 
unassailable. It is 
certainly not equally conducive to the inter- 
ests of a.l members of a community, but does 
plainly favour the rich at the expense of the 
poor, and it demoralizes society by drawing 
most part of the very pick of the youth of a 


‘community into a band of mercenaries, every 


one of whom must hold himself ready to 
fight ine court of law for anybody whc will 
pay him for the fight. l ; 

The State’s function is gradually drawing 
towards an all-round care for the welfare 
of every individual member of the com- 
munity. In.such a process of State-Socialism, 
Germany was taking the lead before the 
Great War. The process is bound to advance, 
and under such advance the administration 
of justica must comein for reform. It can- 
not permanently remain the faulty thirg it 
now is. I advocate the conversion of all mem- 
bers of the Bar into servants of the State and 
prescribe their function to be to put before 
the Gourt all the points of a case—not only 
those that ate favourable but also those that 
are unfayourable—so that the arrival ata 
just. conclusion by the Court may be helped 
to ‘the farthest limit. No other line of reform 
suggests itself to my mind. 

An argument advanced by one of the Indian « 
opponents of my scheme of reform I grzatly 
value. The argument is this :—“Further more 
the profession of law is the only lucrative 
profession open to the people of this coumtry. 


_If the income of lawyers be diminished, as it 


necessarily must be, if they are employed by 
the State, the only or at least the main 
source of a good income will he gone.” To 
meet this argument in some measure — now 
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‘p-opose that, in addition to the salaries paid 
tc advocates by the State, a good fee be paid 
tc. them in each case, out of the costs realised 
from the suitor who loses the case. This 
‘would make a considerable addition to the 
advocates’ salaries, but would not by any 
means make it possible for lawyers to acquire 
colossal fortunes such as were acquired by 
Sir Rash Behary Ghose and Sir Taraknath 
Palit. To seekers of colossal’ fortunes lie 
oven the fields of commerce and big indus- 
trial enterprises. 


My proposal for the deposit of amounts : 


ix a Court asa provision for the realisation 
o: costs from losing litigants appears to me 
now not to be a good one. I now think that 
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no demand for ‘deposits should be made 
before the, institution of suits, but that costs 
be realised from vanquished suitors after the 
last appeal is decided. 

When Mahatma Gandhi and his adherents 
began their crusade against courts of law 
and lawyers, the judicial machinery proposed 
as a substitute was arbitration, 


set up ? Where could arbitrators sufficiently 
mentally equipped, sufficiently leisured and 
sufficiently numerous be found ? And where 
also could be found the very valuable help 
usually rendered to the- administration of 
justice by trained legal practitioners ? a 
SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 





RANCE, the oldest existing republic of 
Europe, has once more denied its 

women the right to vote.. By a bare 
majority of twenty-two, the Senate killed 
tae equal suffrage measure, 

This is all the more significant in view 
o? the-fact that all countries in -Europe ex- 
capting Spain, Italy, and France have gran- 
təd suffrage to women. Even ` the new 
‘Fationalist Turkey, which has not given up 
is claim to be considered as an Huropean 
poyer, has conferred upon its women the 
aghti to vote. What shall we now think of 
tae boasted Latin civilization? Is it still 
‘ynder the delusion that it is “ superior ”? 
saat is said that the demand for suffrage 
13 only a passing “post-war hysteria, ”, and 
~ that ‘the French women would not exercise 
` the sight of suffrage, even if they had it, 
That- has -no bearing whatever upon the 
rinciple at stake. 
than half the number registered cast their 
kalloi.at the last elections. Should they now 
ke disfranchised? Are they considered unfit 
to vote? 
_. The leaders of the feminist movement in 
France are, in truth, opposed by the same 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE - 


_ By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSH, m. A.- PH. D. 
Lucrurer, Derartuunr or Pourrican Scrmner, Srarn Untversrry or Iowa. . 


Of the men voters, less ` 


But how ./ 
could a practicable system of arbitration be” 


‘ w 
X, 
organized forces of . selfishness and greed as 
they were in America before 1920, when they 
got their vote. An esteemed friend of mine 
who has a very keen sense of humor, once told - 
me that American men were opposed to. votes 
for women on precisely the same moral 
grounds as they.were opposed to poekets for 
women. The reason, she explained, why men 
oppose pockets for women is : S 
1. Because pockets are not a natural. 
right. l 
2. Because the great majority of women 
do not want pockets. If they did 
they would have them. i 
Because whenever women have had 
pockets, they have not used them, 
4. Because women are expected to carry 
enough, things as it is, withent the 
_ additional burden of pockets. f 
5. Because it would make dissension 
between husband and wife as to 
whose pockets were to be filled, 
6.: Because it would destroy man’s » 


chivalry toward woman, if he did 
not have to.carry all hey things in 
his pockets. 

7. Because men are men, and women are 
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women, 
face of nature. 
8. Because pockets have been used by 


men tò carry tobacco, pipes, 
‘whiskey flasks, | compromising 
letters. We-see no reason to 
suppose that women would use 


them more wisely. 

The. reports of the debate on woman 
suffrage in the French Senate, which are 
just now available in America, leave one 
gasping, bewildered. The general tone of 
these discussions is ‘one of astounding contra- 
dictions. 

Let me make a few quotations from the 
report of the senatorial commission to show 


` how the French politicians, whose  stock-in- 


trade seems to be oratory, disposed of the 
suffrage bill : \ 

“Look -at woman. All that is good, all 
that ig morally elevating in our society is due 
to‘ her. (Applause). She must be preserved 
ies all contact with the sordidness of public 
ife,” 

“Look at woman. Can she be said to have 
a moral sense? She is sly, petty, unintelli- 
gent. She cannot reason—she generalizes. 
She arrives at an idea through an emotion. 
Think of the effect on a parliament of women 
of an orator like Jaurees ! . 

“If women had the ballot, that. would be 
ultva-conservative. In France, the cure 
would. be dictator. In America, the States 
where there were women voters were the last 
to vote®dry,” l , 

“TE women had the ballot, they would vote 
for the communists. In America, the 
women’s vote is responsible for prohibition, 
to the detriment of the country’s’ real 
interests.” Re ok os 

‘These wonderfully “logical” arguments did 
not blind the friends of equal suffrage to the 
real reason which kept the women 
disfranchised. Itis this : both the liberal and 
the conservative were afraid that+ if the 
women got the vote they would lose their 
seats in parliament. To grant women the 
right of suffrage, from the point of view of 
the next ‘election, would be tantamount to 
political suicide for the office-hungry politi- 
cians. They will not, however, be able to 
keep women from getting the vote perma- 
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We must not fly in the ' nently. Indeed, already a movement is afoot 


to intreduce a new woman suffrage bill in 
the Parliament. There will be, of ‘course, 
the usual outcries against the “feminine 
revolition” ; but revolution or no revolution, 
the French women are bound to get their 
vote sooner or later. The unmistakable 
trend of modern world-politics is towards 
universal ‘suffrage. This, neither France nor 
India, can stave off for ever. 

As a student of the French system of 
government, I am amazed at its apparent 
anomalies. In the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man (1789), the French National Assem- 
bly proclaimed -that ‘men are born and 
remain equal in rights,” yet there was no 
thought of securing political equality for 
all, In- the National Assembly only five 
deputies including the immortal Robespierre, 
asked for universal manhood suffrage. It is 
estimated, according to a recent historian, 


` “that under the first French Constitution 


about three-fifths of the adult males were 
deprived of the suffrage by the property 
qualifications established.” Such a condition 
the people were in no mood to tolerate. Then 
came the Revolution: which—said Carlyle— 
was rubh in: hell-fire. Those who did not 


_ yield to the argument of justice and humanity, 
. had to yield to the other great source of 


authority—the sword. 

Today there is practically universal manhood 
suffrage in France, But the French Republic, 
which exalted “the people” as against all 
specia. privileges, which proclaimed its beliet 
in Rousseau’s doctrine of human equality 
without reference ‘to wealth, occupations, or 
interests, denies political equality to women, 
And let this be noted that there are eighteen 
hundrad thousand more women in Irance 
than men. Can France, which keeps more 
than Lalf of its population disfranchised, he 
truly called a political democracy ? What is 
then political equality ? ; 

Time will undoubtedly come when all 
civilized countries will pull down the flag of 
sex discrimination from their - legislative 
In the meantime, those who believe 
in absolute political equality will derive small 


‘ comfort from the present mental confusion 


which has induced the French Parliament to 
deny women the right to share in democracy, 
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TO ENGLAND | 


We love.you truly, England, made 
Your kindred by so many ties ;_ 
We love you for the pains you paid 
For freedom under darkened skies ; 
We love your century-treasured song, 
We love, we love your magic tongue 
‘Which links ùs to the heroic throng 
From out your island bosom-sprung. 
We love you—it-is more than fate, - 
"Tis matchless word and noble deed, 
And loving thus, we still would feed 
Our love insatiate : 
_ O England, sister, we implore 
“The holy right to love you more. 


When Belgium closed her hasty door 
Beforé the marching foe, and France 
- Led her proud armies swift advance | 
Against the threat of war ; 
You did not wait 
.The cost to rate, 
But cried to heaven : “Oppression’s hand 
Must spare my kindly neighbor land.” 
England, that word 
Around the world was heard ; 
In India the echo rang, 
But in no heart new courage sang ; 
And so to-day 
Some-voice must say : 
‘Lo, where the highest peaks of earth 
Spread their white altars to the sky, 
Where spirit moves from birth to birth 
On to the Life that cannot die. 
They still await the call 
. That from your lips should fall : 
“My own oppressing hand 
Must free the lovely land.” 


Through the slow, rhythmic centuries, 

She dreamed and watched her lotus flower 

Unfold its gladness to the sun, i 
Until in fateful hour, ’ 

Like pestilence your traders came 

Aad from her fair, defenceless breast, 

Snatched precious jewels one by one, 

And all her lovely limbs oppressed 

With “binding chains. Name us the wrong 

That brought such outrage on her peace 

And checked her sunny mirth and song ; 

What menace brought she to your shores, 

. What challenge muttered at your doors, 


That you such vengeance should release ? - 


England, is this for blame 
That weakness was her only crime ? 
Rusted, neglected lay her sword, 
While she thought on the Eternal Word ; 
For this have you and envious time 

Dealt martyrdom sublime. 

Now we our word may speak, 

Who once were weak ; 

Who once, and once again, have felt 
Your hand of iron, yet because 
We knew your own stern battle laws, 
Drew sword and vanquished, never knelt. 
You were no mother to our need. 


. And erring sister, proud with years, 


We feared not, and we saw you bleed. 
This proud soul may not stoop to tears, 
Or slavery’s imploring word. 

` And yet she has no sword. 
Still on such wisdom-haunted heights 


. As Greece ne’er saw in her large drams, 


By sun-loved, temple-bordered streams, 
She tastes perennial delights ; 
Patient as God’s eternity, 


~ She waits until you set her free. 


Nay, nay, you cannot set her free, 
For her free soul was never bound ; 
Across the gray world joyfully 
Notes of her latest: singer ‘sound 


‘Free as the winging song of bird 


To winter-laden hearts to bring 
Their lyric, sky-entrusted word 

Of the Eternal Spring. 
The chains you wrought for her we find 
On your own hands, on your own feet ; 
Across the seas they stretch and bind 
Our kindred limbs, and keep life’s sweet 
From our desiring lips ; but she,— 
How can the bound one set her free ? 


Oh, now when ahguish shakes the earth, 
And human hearts pulsate to tears, 
When all is to be feared, let fears 
Depart, and courage have new birth, 
O England, lovelier land to be, ' 
By, ties of kindred we implore 
The cherished right to love you more. 
Hasten to meet 
Your larger, lovelier destiny : 
Fling now the heavy, marring chains 
From your own hands and feet ; 
Dare take the loss, dare cotint the gains,-— 
Set yourself free ! 
MAYCE SEYMOUR. 


Crbana, Illinois, U. 8. A. 
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AN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGISTS VIEW OF 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSH, M. A., Pr. D. 
LECTURER IN TUE DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL Sotence, State University or Iowa. 


wrote Professor G. Ferrero, the 
greatest historian of modern Italy, 


y” are headed toward chaos,” nervously 


two months ago in The Atlantic -Monthly. . 
“ Wars and revolutions menace Europe like’ 


angels of Wrath.” 

Is there a way out? Is there a remedy ? 

From the Indian Gandhi comes the calm as- 
, surance that “for all our ills passive resis- 
tance i$ an infallible panacea.” 

This teaching of Mr. Gandhi, until a few 
weeks back, provoked only smiles of. incre- 
dulity in the Chancellories of Europe ;' but 
they have learned better now. By a strange 
freak of political history; passive resistance— 
non-co-operation——is no longer regarded in the 
Western world as visionary and contemp- 
tuously dismissed as impracticable. 

In the face of tremendous explosion of 

_ French military violence, Germany is follow- 


ing today, not the blood and iron policy ‘of a. 


Prussian Bismarck, but the passive resistant 
policy ef an Indian Gandhi, According 
to, newspaper dispatches, § Mahatmaji’s 

\ doctrine of non-co-operation has found 
its full exemplification even in the hands of 

‘ militarist and nationalist Germans in the 
Ruhr. Stirred by a noble current of patriot- 
ism, they have refused to work, or fight, or 
obey orders, or pay any attention to the ag- 
gressors whatever. . 

“They have simply refused to carry out the 
orders of the invaders. Railway workers have 
stopped work .when French soldiers assumed 
command of them; telegraplt offices and tele- 
phone centrals have been cut off when French 
officers gave orders; miners have come to the 
surface when Frenéh engineers entered the pits: 
customs and bank officials have left their offices 
when Frenchmen gave them orders. Everywhere 


the French have been met by the ‘paralyzing 


peaceful resistance.” 
Germany, the greatest military power of 
the world in 1934; now less than ten years 


Y 


later, is practising the policy of passive 
resistanc2 in spite of fines, arrests, impri- 
souments, expulsions and suppressions of its 
inhabitants. But what is particularly noti- 


‘ceable is the fact that the West, confronted 


with possible doom, is not denouncing the 
Germans as weaklings, as it did the Indians, 
Indeed, almost the entire public opinion and 
editorial expression in the Press of America 
and England are‘ united in applanding the 
non-co-operation methods in Germany. What 
inconsistency ! What irony! How much longer, 
will it be before the statesmen of Europe 
will confess that they have been wrong and 
that Gandhi is right ? 

Some of the political highwaymen of the 
West heve tried to knock down Mr. Gandhi 
and snatch the laurels from his brow. Their 
views of the Indian saint are, however, at 
variance with truth. This may be dué to the 
fact that they have not studied Mr. Gandhi 
and his teachings carefully. With Mr. 
Barrie’s Haggart they are content to say: 

“J am of opeenion that the works of Burns 
is of an immoral tendency. I have not read them 
myself, but such is my opeenion.”* . 

The West must ‘needs know the ethical. 
and psychological -forces back of passive 
resistance. It is, therefore, fortunate that a 
comptehensive volume on the subject is just. 
off the: press. The book gives a philoso- 
phical history of moral resistance to physical 
might from its earliest manifestation in Rome 
down te the non-co-operation movement in 
India. Professor Clarence Marsh Case, the 
author of the book, which will doubtless be 
widely quoted and talked about, is an Asso» 
ciate Professor of Sociology at the State 


* Auld Licht Idylls, p. 220. 

+ Noz-vtolent Coercron, by Clarence Marsh 
Case. „Ihe Century Company,. New York and 
London. 
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University of Iowa, His publishers claim ou 
bhe gray cover of his volume that it is 

“the first book in English that treats authorita- 
tively and in detail of one of the most 
interesting, curious and powerful of political ; and 
social phenomena—non-cooperative resistance.” 

The creed of non-violent coercion blooms 
n perfect flower in India. © The author has, 
sherefore, contributed two chapters on 
Mahatma Gandhi, Professor Case, who handles 
this acts with the scientific coldness of a 
satisftician, has referred to Mahatmaji as 
“one of the few world figures created by a 
world war”, as a rare combination of the 
anest qualities of “ the religious ascetic and 
zhe cultivated man of affairs.’ 

Very few in America know anything 
about the barbarous treatment meted out 
to Indians and their heroic resistance in 
South Africa, lb is well that their case has 
received the attention of the author. He 
records the story of Mr. Gandhi ina few 
hold strokes. The reader is reminded of the 
fact that Gandhiisa member of a distin- 
guished Indian family, whose members have 
et times been prime ministers of several 
Feudatory States, that he-was educated for- 
the bar at the Inner Temple in London, and 
that he went to South Africa asa barrister 
in defence of his countrymen, who were 
being .abused, insulted and savagely perse- 
cuted by the arrogant “white” colonists. 

In the following vivid words, the early 
experiences of Mr. Gandhi in that for i 
land are thus depicted : 

“On the day following his arrival, as he sat 
iu the court wearing his barrister s turban after 
Eastern fashion as'a sign of respect, he was rudely 

_erdered to remove his Lat. Shortly afterward, 
while traveling to Pretoria, he relied upon his 
sleeping-rugs in place of procuring a “bed-ticket” 
and was forcibly -ejected from the train when 
he refused, having bought a first-class ticket, 
tv ride in the second-class coach. Upon reaching 
the Transvaal, and continuing his journey by 
stage-coach, he again had to suffer for being an 
Indian. He was “seated on the box when the 
guard, a big Dutchman, wishing to smoke, laid 
claim to this place, telling the Indian passenger 
to sit down at his feet. ‘No’, said Mr. Gandhi, 
quietly, ‘I shall not do so’. The result was a 
brutal blow in the face. The victim held on 
to the rail, when another blow nearly knocked 
lim down. 
fered. But the 
lessons yet to learn, 
to the leading hotel, 


newcomer had some bitter 
In Johannesburg he drove 
but fonnd there was ‘no 
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is a colvssal menace to civilization. 


At this point the passengers inter- _ 
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room’ for him. In Pretoria, the sentry kicked 
him off the footpath in front of President 
Kruger’s house, while the National Law Society 
crowned the whole series of rebuffs by attempting 
to exclude him from practice in the Supreme 
Court’ of the colonies, contending that ‘it was 
never contemplated that coloured barristers - 
should be placed on the roll’. But the court, 

laughed -at this silly Sure and he was 
admitted. by 


The South African experiences of Mr. 
Gandhi, combined with his later experiences 
in India, firmly convinced him that the 
English are not interested in the well-being 
of India, and are ‘not fit to rule in India. 
England with her militarism and imperialism 
The 
only effective road to India’s salvation lay 
in refusing to co-operate with the empire- 
mongers, whd want to exploit India for 
their selfish advantage and whose uttermost 
range of vision is limited by theiy bank 
accounts, 


Professor Case, in bis vapid survey of 
recent events in India, shows much research 
and familiarity with contemporaneous docu- 
ments not usually available in America. 
Fortified with an ‘extensive array of facts, 
he rips the mask off official camouflage with 
remorseless insistence. Take, for instance, 
the royal, visitations which have , been 
heralded in a section of the American “kept 
press” as a huge success. This is how 
Professor case interprets the royal parades : 

“Both the’ Duke of Connaught ayd, later, 
the Prince of Wales were decidedly unwelcome 
on account of the enormous cost of their visita- ; 
tion, and, in the case of the latter, his visit was 
imposed in face of the protest of every province . 
of India. But such is the weakness of humanity 
for the trappings of royalty that it was expected 
that the revolution might in this way be bound 
with silken fetters and held with gilded chains. 
But the power of expanded boycott had not 
been sufficiently appreciated. The gaily 
caparisoned horses, the magnificently howdahed 
elephants, and all the rest of that gorgeous 
paraphernalia which, has figured as the resort 
of class control in the past, particularly in the 
Orient, failed dismally to work its magic spell ; 
for the. multitudes failed to run out. to see it. 
Iu other words, they failed tu cooperate. And 
what is the use of the most impressive spectacle, 
when no one is there to he impressed P” 


The doctrine of non-cooperation is not 
startlingly: new in the world. There is, 
however, one fundamental difference between 
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Gandhi and other leaders. ‘While tachi S, 
such as, Confucius, Laotze, Buddha, Seneea, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius and Jesus taught 
the principle of non-violent non-participaticn, 
they never were able to extend it to groap 
activities. Their teachings were purely 
personal, individualistic ; their philosophy 
of non-resistance was never applied to group 
relations. ‘No organized movement 
to bear witness to the doctrine”. ] 
even Jesus—a singular examplar o 
power of passive resistance—applie 
principle ‘of non-violence 
What is still. more. surprising: is that Ch: 
tianity became a world: religion when | 
abandoned the non-resistance teachings « 
its founder. To-day there is scarcely 
organized church in Christendom 


does not consecrate “the arms of those ER 4 


fight in any cause”. “Any” is rather strong ; 
bat that is the unescapable truth. In India 
even the brutal, cowardly Amritsar massac 
was extolled by many Christiar 

with a pious burst of rhetoric 

military gesture”. 
has become an organized, busines of wh 

sale murder legalized by the State, pe 
sanctified by the church. 


In the midst of- 


this moral habe 
disintegration comes the Hindu prophet 


non-violence, This smitten and ) 
“heathen”, for the first time in history, 
only preaches and practises the doct~ 
“ Love thy neighbor as thyself”, but he ha 


persuadgd millions as members of a political a 


organization to do the same. 
supreme glory of Gandhi. 

time in the annals of mankind; an effecsive 
political theory has been erected on the prin- 


ciple of passive | resistance, and — actually — 


applied to government. his is an entirely 
new system of political revolution, 
which will flow an endless stream of social 
and political progress. It marks a f 
epoch in the history of human thought 
condugt : itis a new contribution 


to the world, BAY oe eh ne a 


to he as oo 


; Ge A 


great Gandhi. 


What the future holds for Hindustan 
none can foretell. The final outcome of 
non-co-operation depends upon the loyalty 
and patrictism of its followers, upon the deci- 
sion of the victims of Indian bureaucracy 
as to whether they will forge and gild their 
chains or smash them forever. In any event, 
“we may. say”, observes Professor Case with 


arose a close he e to ieee oe 
t T 4 


‘coercion in the eE ken of the 
he momentous importance [of ' 
is due primarily to the fact 
minently a mass movement, by 

a strange arithmetic, 


negative effect of individual non- , 


maltiplied into a tremendous! 
powerful and highly positive social force. If 
l had failed to arouse the multitudes 
wultaneous, concerted, well-aimed protest, 

teachings would have been as barren of social 
results as Buddha himself.* But Gandhi has 
vpplied the principle on a national and historic 


The fact is that wa ss i which will gine it i pena ig 


Bee: the . conten to come when men will 
look back to the various political, social 


= and religious movements of the twentieth 
f - century they will concede, I am persuaded, 
eo this remarkable age of ours produced 


no more vital and vitalizing person than the 


‘He leads : the world follows. 


i 


= * This Satoni about the teachings of 
This is the Buddha being barren of social resalts is appar- 
For the irst ently open to question; but the author in tke 


course of a friendly discussion on the subject 
has offered me the following explanation: “T ~ 
fully recognize that the teachings of Buddha, 


_ like these of every other great religions founder, 
did prolece very widespread and enduring social 
om =- effects in man; 

ae question I meant merely to point ont that the 
S1 pacific teachings of Buddhism during its earlier 
and stages were expressed in terms of the personal 


of J a life, and 


ways. In the expression in 


ay id not find embodiment in organized 


soc ial movements ” 
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When the Caribou Trek. 


In the Yukon district of Canada, and in 
Alaska, are thousands upon thousands of caribou, 
large, splendid animals, defiant of man’s efforts 
to domesticate them. So many of them are there 
in fact, that herds swimming the Yukon have 
‘seriously interfered with the progress of river 
steamers en route to Dawson City. Captains 
have feund that, nti] they have passed, it is 
reunites. 
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Caribou Stop Yukon Boats 


N 

useless to attempt going ahead—even though the 

. delay might be a matter of hours. 
i During these stops, many of the animals are 
` shot by passengers, for a caribou in water is quite 
helpless. But in spite of relentless hunting by 
white man and Eskimo alike, the vast herds still 
~ eontinue to be the largest evidences of wild animal 
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life in existence in the Far North. As they trek, 
each year, through forest and mountain stream’ 
on their long journey to new. feeding grounds, 
they present a strange and magnificent spectacle. 


— 


Defies all Acids, Claim for 
new Type of Ink. 


An ink recently invented is said to defy all 
efforts of the professional forger to remove it 
without destroying the paper itself. In an 
interesting test held to demonstrate this claim,a 
check blank was partly covered with ordinary 
ink, and a name written over this section with 
the new ink. Acids were then used to ewadicate 
the name, but while white could be made to show 
in the blotch of ordinary ink, the letters written 
with the new ink were not affected. 





New Method of Beach Patrol. 


With more than five miles of beach and surf- 


` bathing facilities, Long Beach, Calif., has the 


largest bathing beach on the Pacific coast. More 
than 100,000 weekly gather here from Los An- 
geles and other parts of southern California, and 
Sunday crowds during the summer months have 
reached as high as 70,000 in one afternoon. 

To train and equip an efficient Mfe-guard 
corps for the adequate protection of such vast 


numbers of bathers, had long been a subject ad 


study to the Long Beach municipal authorities. 

Under the supervision of Squire Duree, 
commissoner of parks and recreation of the town, 
the so-called “Duree system” was adopted. The 
beach is divided into nine life-saving districts. 
The system involves the use of smoke bombs to 
signal the pending rescue of a bather who has 
ventured into treacherous water. A lookout is 
on guard at the end of an 1,800 foot pier, which 
extends in to the ocean midway between the nine 
life-saving stations. A 21-foot power launch 
equipped with first-aid necessaries, pulmotor, 
and stretcher bearers, is moored at the end of — 
the pier, ready to be dispatched. to any part of 
the sea front at a moment’s notice. When a life 
guard is about to make a rescue and needs 
assistance, he sends up asmoke bomb. The look- 
ont at the pier’s end sees this signal, and immedi- 
ately sets forth with the launch to the scene of 
trouble. 
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Smoke-bomb Gives the Danger Signa 


A boat can approach a bather in distress more 
rapidly and more safely from the sea side tian 
were it to set out from shore through the 
breakers. When a bather has been picked from 
the sea and is in immediate need of medical 
assistange, a white flag is hoisted on the power 
boat. This is the signal of distress for the men 
on the pier to communicate with a doctor. In 
many cases the prompt arrival of the physician, 
made possible by the distant signals, has seved 
lives, 


From %5-a-Week .Beginner to 
Scientific Chief of the World’s 
Greatest Telephone System. 


“The next step will be direct telephone con- 
versation with Europe.” Just 47 years sfter 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell heard the first feeble 
sound ev transmitted over a wire, Gen, John 
J. Carty, vice-president in charge of develop- 
ee of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Jompany, led the development of Bell’s baby 
invention into an indispensable system of 2om- 
munication. And the statement was entirely 
characteristic of the man. 

Forty-five years ago, John J. Carty, thena 
retiring youth of 16, was working for five dcllars 
a week on a telephone system that consisted of 
few iron wires strung about the city of Boston. 
Today he leads the technical development cf the 
one great industry that has progressed, not 
because of occasional inventive brillianey or 
haphazard driving power, but because o the 
application of orderly, scientific methods. 

Telephone communication in Amerma is 
what it is today—at least half a centusy in 
advance of other nations—because General Darty 
and his staff of 3000 engineers learned low to 
foresee the problems of their industry, end to 
have the solution of these problems completed 
when the time came to meet them. 
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The Telephone Exchange— 1885 

This is the true way of exact science—the 
way of untiring research, and of final fulfilment 
is valuable service. 

“The physical obstacles to electrical trans- 
mission cf speech to any point inthe world have 
been overcome. 

“I have faith that we shall build up a great 
telephone system that will bring into being a 
common language for all nations, and that will 
join all the peoples of the earth in one brother- 
hood,” —Carty says, 





The Automatic Switchboard 
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In 1880, young Carty had quietly introduced 
the first- great advance toward the modern 


telephone—the full metallic cireuit—and was. 


fairly launched on his remarkable career as an 
industrial general before whom a host of “scien- 
titically, impossible” obstacles in the way of the 
moderp telephone has retreated. 

Not once, but again and again, Carty and his 
co-wbrkers: in telephone development faced 
appavertly - insurmountable situations that 
threatened not only to halt further advance of 
the telephone, but. even to destory the existing 
system. Indeed, an entirely new industry had 
to besbrilt. from the ground up ; for at the time 
Carty became one of the guiding geniuses of the 
telephone, the wisest men knew less about deli- 
cate voice currents than does the average high 
school boy of today. Even Alexander Graham 
Bell, who planted the seed of the great enter- 
prise that bears his name, could do little more 
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Telephone Cables—they contain 22,624 wires 


than:+supply ` the. great inventive idea—an 
idea so crudely worked out at first that while a 
persons could telephone across the street, the 
instrument and system were entirely ineffective 
at greater distances. 

There has'been no single creator of the tele- 
phone. But guiding and directing the whole 
course of telephone evolution has been the genius 
of Carty. 

Today he is head of a force of more than 
3000! scientists, engineers and assistants . whose 
job itis te improve and extend telephone service. 
It is safe to say that the system now in service 
in the United States is fully. half.a century 
ahead of its time as measured by normal progress 
in Europe: 3 : 

When Carty entered the business, iron wire 
was used and each individual wire carried one 
telephene connection, the ground being used to 
complete the circuit. i 
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The Tallest Telephone Poles ever 


created ( New York ). They 
carried about 280 wires 


“All manner of squeaks, squawks and howls 
came over the wire,” said Carty, recalling the 
difficulties of those early circuits ; “but if you 
shouted at the top of your voice, sometimes you 
could manage to be heard at the other end. 


When two wires were strung side b$ side, the , 


effect of induction was such that if a person 
talked at either end of one of the lines, you could 
hear his voice at the distant end of either line.” 

One of Carty’s first big jobs was to string up a 
“long distance” line between Boston and Law- 
rence, Mass., a distance of about 26 miles. This 
was to supply a newspaper office with telephone 
service. 

In the construction of the line, two wires 
were put up to provide two circuits and it was 
in the study of those two circuits that Carty 
conceived an idea that was destined to *become 
tremendously important in telephone communi- 
cation. He determined to use one of the wires 
in place of the ground, asa return circuit. He 
gave a workman instructions as to how to hitch 
up the instruments at Lawrence and he himself 
made the connections at Boston. Then he spoke 
over the line to the girl operator at Lawrence— 
and a miracle occurred. The line was perfectly 
quiet ! l j 

A long distance line, built from Boston to New 
York, was found to be practically unworkable 
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vi ‘the telephone currents. = 
All sorts of iron and steel wire were tested, but 
to no avail. Experiments with other metals proved 
that appre was best. But the copper wire then 
available was so soft that when lines were strung, 
the copper stretched and broke under its own 
weight. pu 

As usual, one of Carty’s men came to the 
rescue with the idea that copper might be drawn 
into a hard wire. 

The one drawback to copper wire proved to 
be its high cost—four times as much as that of 
iron. In some instances, on long lines, it was 
hecessary to use wire as thick as your finger. 
The first line between New York and Chicago 
( a single circuit ), for instance, weighed 870,000 
pounds and the cost of the bare metal was $ 130,- 
J00! How might this cost be reduced ? 

In 1885 began the development of the medern 
switchboard. The first switchboards, like other 
parts of the first telephone system, were 
borrowed from the telegraph. They connected 
only a few hundred customers, but occupied as 
much space as the modern switch-boards, where 
me girl can now make connections between any 
two of 10,000 subscribers. 

_ Today there are more telephones in New York 
City than in all of England ; Chicago has more 
than France and nearly as many as Germany. 
With one sixteenth of the world’s population, the 
United States has one third of the world’s tele- 
phones. In the country every year there are 
350,000,000 more long distance telephone calls 
than telegrams and 6,000,000,000 more telephone 
‘alls than communications by letter. 

_ These achievements of;the telephone would 
iever have been realized except by. the constant 
ipplicatiqn of scientific research, and among the 
‘xponents of the practical value of science there 
s noone more conspicuous and successful than 
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What is Inside the Earth? 


Until a few years ago scientists would 
‘ave expected to find a seething ocean of 
nolten rock inside the earth—a central cauldron 
f lava still white hot from primeval fires. But 
oday the scientist knows better. Today he 
mows that the earth is actually solid all the way 
hrough ; that its interior is not molten rock at 
ll, as most of us still believe, but a core of some- 
hing more rigid than the strongest steel, pro- 
ably a core of metal. 


Tue Gorn-Corn THEORY, 
Just what that metal is, nobody knows for 


are, but there are two especially interesting 
vientific guésses. Dr. William H. Hobbs, the 
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guished professor of g at the Uni 
y of Michigan, guesses, for inicio, ‘that’ 

earth has a center made up mostly of solid 

But another theory—a more recent ene—is — 
much strenger still. At the very center a ri 
globe there may be millions of tons of gold and 
silver and copper and platinum and the gther 
heavy metals. a 
This is not mere fantastic speculation, buta 
sober deduction from the most critical investiga- 
tion ever made in the chemistry of the earth’s 
crust—an investigation conducted by the acknow- 
ledged world authority on this subject, Dr. 
Henry S. Washington, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, D. ©. Pert 
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The Earth’s Contents—The Old Idea and 
The New One 


Doctor Washington, studying over 5000 trust- 
worthy chemical analysis of the crust of the 
earth, fonnd that the elements common in the 
crust are exclusively those of lighter weight. 
The heavier elements occur only in the most 
minute proportions. Gold, for instance, composes 
less than one millionth of one per cent of the 
earth’s crust ! 

Yet Doctor Washington thinks it improbable 
that these heavier elements were always lacking. - 
Then where is Mother Harth’s missing quota of 
gold, platinum, and other heavy elements ? 
Have they hidden themselves away out of our 
reach ¥ q j 

Doctor Washington believes that they have. 
He thinks that the earth was once molten, 















While it was in this condition the lighter ele- 
ments rose to the surface ; the heavier ones sank. 
He thinks that millions of tons of the missing 
elements are inside the earth now. 

At the very center he would expect to find a 
coreyof the heaviest elements—such as platinum, 
T d antimony, and osmium, the latter the hea- 
viest known substance, familiar to us all in 
bat natural alloy, ‘iridosmium,” used for the 
fips cf gold pens. Outside this sphere of pre- 
cious metals there is, perhaps, a zone of those 
elements that are little less heavy—copper and 
silver and lead. If there isa zone of iron, as 
Doctor Washington thinks there is, it presumably 
comes next. Clear outside, on top of all the 
metallic zones, is the surface layer of the lightest 
elements—the slag layer, the rocky crust on 
which we live. 

If this is true, where do the veins of gold, 
silver, and copper that we mine in the earth’s 
erust come from? The generally accepted 
scientific answer is that they have been brought 
upward by seepages of hot mineralized water 
from the depths of the earth. 


Tae MODERN “PLANETESMAL” THEORY. 


Professor Hobbs explains the origin of such 
a rigid earth among the blazing, gaseous stars of 
space by reference toa new theory of how the 
earth was formed—the so-called ‘planetesmal 
hypothesis.” 

This hypothesis begins by imagining the sun 
as a single star, a little larger and hotter probably 
than it is now. There were no planets sweeping 
around it then. Along came another star. It 
happened to pass so close to the sun that the 
gravitational attraction between the two bodies 
pulled out a lot of matter from the sun. 

These enormous pulled-out “drops” of mat- 
ter began to revolve about the sun. In time, as 
they collided with one another, sticking together 
when they struck, they gathered into great 
lumps. These lumps are the planets we know 
today—Venus, Mars, and the others; also the 
~ earth. 

The visiting star left behind a sun surrounded 
by a vast revolving cloud of matter that had 
been torn out of it. 

In this cloud were millions of small lumps of 
matter—called “planetesmals,” or baby planets. 
One cf them, a little larger than the others, be- 
came the nucleus of our earth. It picked up the 
smaller lumps that happened to be revolving 
about the sun in the same general path. Think 
of a molasses-coated baseball flying through an 
endless swarm of gnats. 

In the course of time—millions on millions of 
years—the earth picked up nearly all the baby 
planets within its reach, That is the condition 
now. A few small bits of matter, which mana- 
ged to escape before, are still being picked up 






occasionally, These are the meteorites that we 
see shooting over the housetops at night. 

Now scientists who are studying these me- 
teorites that still arrive on the earth, note that 
they are of two kinds. Some are iron and some 
are stony. The latter consist of rocks much 
like the rocks on earth. 

Of the vast original cloud of matter pulled 
from the sun, Professor Hobbs—who has been mend 
tioned above as the most recent advocate of the 
iron-core theory—thinks about half consisted of 
iron lumps like these iron meteorites and about half 
of roek lumps like the stony ones. They were 
continually hitting each other like grains of sand 




















in a storm. From mathematical calculations, 
the professor con- ie 

cludes that the 

larger lump that 


was to become the e 
earth would pick i 

up at first a pretty 
fair average of 
smaller lumps, about 
as many iron ones 
as stony ones. <A 
little later, when 
the crowd had been 
thinned somewhat, 
it would pick up 
mainly iron lumps. 
Later still, it would 
pick up mainly 





How Voleanoes are caused 


stony ones, as the earth is doing today—for iron 
meteorites now are rare. y 

You can see what sort of structure tħe earth 
would have under this theory. At the very 
center is the original nucleus; next is a zone 
of half iron and half rock; then comes a zone 
that is almost pure iron; and the outside is a 
rock zone—the visible crust of the earth today. œ 

How VOLCANOES ARE CAUSED. 

Professor Hobbs has an entirely new explana- 

tion of volcanoes. He ‘says that volcanoes, are 


caused by a sudden melting of a'small pocket 
of rock comparatively near their surfaces. 


» 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To begin with, the inside of the earth, hile 
not molten, is known to be intensely hot. Sven 
at a depth of only 50 or 60 miles—less thaa one 
eightieth of the distance to the center of the 
earth—the rocks are so fearfully hot that they 
would melt at once if it were not for the tremen- 
dous pressure of the massabove them. This 
pressure keeps the heated rock from me.ting, 
jast as the pressure in a steam boiler keeps the 
water from all flying off as steam. 

But if you open the top of the boiler and 
relieve the pressure, the water will all fly ctf as 
steam. And similarly, says Professor Holbs, if 
you pry up some of the outer layers of the esrth’s 
crust, thus relieving the pressure on the hot 
rock inside, this rock will promptly melt. Now 
the earth is constantly—if very slowly— skrink- 
ing in size. As it shrinks, the surface rock.. are 
pushed up into folds and wrinkles like the 
wrinkles on a dried-up prune. These become 
mountain ranges. Under each of them the 
weight of the rock is lifted a little, the pressure 
on the deeper rocks is decreased, and these rocks 
quickly melt. Whenever it can, this melted 
rock finds its way out to the surface and i new 
volcano is born. 


How the Earth Was Weighed. 


Nearly 150 years ago, in Scotland, the 2arth 
was first weighed. On each side of a hill, the 
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How the Earth 
Was Weighed 





V 
CENTEROF THE EARTH 


How to Weigh the Harth 


weight cf which had been estimated in advance by 
careful borings, was hung a plumb bob. Attract- 
ed by the mass of the mountain, these plum bobs 
were deflected slightly from their normal vertical 
positions in line with the center of the earth. 
By measuring the amount of the deflection, which 
was proportional to the weight of the mountain 
as compared with the weighs of the earth, it was 
possible to caleulate the earth's weight, which 
was found to be much greater than it could be 
if the vavth were rock all through 








A Model for Retrenchment. 


The last council of the Indian ‘Institrte of 
Science appointed a Committee of Retrenchment 
consisting of 5 Europeans and 1 Indian in order 
to suggest methods of decreasing the expen liture 
without impairing the efficiency of the Ins itute. 
lt will be of interest to your readers to know 
some ef the items of Retrenchment, 

1. The number of messes in the hostel has 
to be decreased from 8 to 4, thus doing away with 
4 cooks. 

Two watchmen and 1 bath-room-boy in 
the hostel are dismissed. 

3. The pay of the (Indian) clerical staff is 
too high, and therefore the grades shoud be 
revised. 

+, The pay of the binders in the library and 
the clerks (all Indians) is too high and 
therefore their pay should be revised. ` 


a. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The extreme snitableness of the above pro- 


posals will be apparent from the following 
salaries of the various officers in the Institute :— 
ENXGMSHMEN. 5 
Director Rs. 5000 p.m. 
Prof. Org. Chem. Rs. 1900 p.m. 
Prof. Bio. Chem. Rs. 1750 p.m. 
Prof. Elect. Tech. Rs. 1750 p.m. Hach one a 
Prof. Phys. Chem. Rs. 1300 p.m. | 
Asst. Prof. Mech, big bungaloy 
Eng. Rs. 900 p.m. 
Asst. Prof. Elect. free. 
Tech. Rs. 775 p.m. 
Librarian _ Rs. 775 p.m. 
& Rs. 150 p.m. as hostel warden. | 
© INDIANS. i 
Asst. O-g. Chem. Rs. 800 
Asst, Org. Chem. Rs. 150 


Asst. Bio. Chem. Rs, 165 
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INDIANS. 
Head Clerk Rs. 250 
Other clerks Rs. 50—200 
Library clerks Rs. 88 and 35 
Library Head Binder Rs. 100 
Others Rs. 25—55 


_ Tt will be seen that the .Retrenchment is 
necessary only among those who are just eking 
out an existence in life, while there need be no 
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retrenchment in the pay of those who are getting 
twice, thrice, nay five times ‘as much as they 
deserve. Yet we are told by one in the 
authority in the Institute, that no item on the 
retrenchment committee has anything to do with 
racial considerations. It is a shame that an 
Indian should have a hand in such srt of 
Retrench ment. 
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INSTITUTEWALLA. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


“Visva-Bharati”. 


The first—the Vaisakh, number of The 
Visva-Bharatt Quarterly has been published. 
It.is mdoubtedly the best got-up Indian peri- 
odical, though it is not free from misprints. 
Its contents are of a high order. 

The first article tells us what Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s university, Visva-Bhavati, 
stands for. Says the poet :— 


“All civilisations are creations. They do not 
merely offer us information about themselves ; 
but give outer expression to some inner ideals 
which are creative. Therefore we judge each 
civilisation, not by how much it has produced, 
but by what idea it expresses in its activities. 
When, in things which are a creation, the 
structure gets ‘the better of the spirit, then it is 
condemned. When a civilisation merely gives a 
large stock of facts about its own productiong, 
its mechanical parts, its outward successes, then 
we know that there must be anarchy in its 
world bf idea, that some living part is lacking, 
that. it will be torn with conflicts and will not 
be able to hold together human society in the 
spirit of Truth.” 

“Ir the history of every civilisation, there 
comes a period whien the store of vitality, which 
it has accumulated in the distant ages, is 
exhausted at last. The manifestation of the 
creative delight, which is life’s ultimate object, 
becomes smothered by the intricate overgrowth 
of appliances,—the means thwarting the end 
itself. 

“Senility becomes apparent when the mind 
cannot create new ideas, or have the courage 
and faith to believe in its own ideal world ; when 
individuals merely repeat mechanical movements 
endlessly, and the habits of life become fixed. 
This is sure to happen when utility occupies the 
principal place in onr endeavours. For life is 


not utilitarian in its spirit, its inmost desire 
being for truth and fulness of its own expre- 
ssion. Men have sometimes thought, in their 
career of prosperity, that the repetition of the 
methods whereby they achieved succéss, the 
multiplication of material, could go on for ever ; 
until they were suddenly startled by the warning 
touch of death. 

“The time has now come when humanity 
can only be saved by the awakening of a new 
faith. For this, the one thing that is needed, 
most of all, is to make a place in our education 
for some great idealism. The principle of 
material self- seeking, which pervades the at- 
mosphere to-day, can never give us new life. 
It carries with it an unchecked passion which, 
as it burns itself out, exhausts vitality and brings 
its own doom.” 


The remedy is to be found in changing 
the mentality, of the world. 


“The mentality of the world has to be 
changed in order to meet the new environment 
of the modern age. Otherwise we shall never 
attain that peace which is the infinite atmosphere 
of Truth. 

“But to accept this truth of our own age 
demands a new education. Just as, hitherto, 
the collective egoism of the Nation has been 
cultivated in our “schools, and has given rise to a 
nationalism which is vainglorious and exclusive, 
even so will it be necessary now to establish a 
new education on the basis, not of nationalism, 
but of a wider relationship of humanity. 

“The aim of Visva-Bharati is to acknowledge 
the best ideal of the present age in the centre 
of her educational mission. The question there- 
fore arises, what is the immediate step that she 
should take in order to fulfil her object. The 
first thing which must occupy, our attention is 
to concentrate in this institution the different 
cultures of the East and West, especially those 
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that have taken their birth in India, or bund 
shelter in her house. India must fully know 
herself in order to make herself known to otners. 

“The first step, therefore, must be to secure 
a true understanding of all the real wealth that 
has been produced and cherished by every 
section of those who compose the varied life of 
India. With the realisation of the ancestral 
“wealth of our own culture, comes our respon- 
sibility to offer to share it with the rest o? the 
world. 

“We have educational establishments where 
we are brought up in the idea that we can only 
borrow, but not give. Have we absolctely 
settled down into this state of destitution ? We 
must not say so. Our wealth is truly provec by 
our ability to give, and Visva-bharati 1s to prove 
this on behalf of India. Our mission is to show 
that we also have a place in the heart ož the 
great world; that we fully acknowledge our 
obligation of offering it our hospitality. 

“Tt has been said in our scriptures “azthi- 


{ devo bhava” asking us to realise that the D-vine 


comes to us as our guest, claiming our homage. 
All that is great “and true in humanity i is ever 
waiting at our gate to be invited. It is not for 
us to question it about the country to which it 
belongs, but to receive it in our home and Lring 
before it the best that we have. We are told 
in Kalidasa’s drama, how Sakuntala, abscrbed 
in her passionate love for Dushyanta, sat drzam- 
ing only of that which was the immediate object 
of her desire. She allowed the Guest to go cway 
unwelcomed and unattened. Therefore the curse 
fell on her that “she should not realise her desire 
for the sake of which she neglected her duty.” 
When she forgot to pay her attention tc him 
who wagfor her the representative of the -arge 
, world of men, she lost her own little world of 
dreams. 


“Visva-bharati is India’s invitation tc the 


world, her offer of sacrifice to the highest truth 
of man.’ 


A Vision of India’s History. 


In the next article in his Quarterly Rabin- 
dranath Tagore tells the reader : 


“The history of India has been the history 
of the struggle between the constructive spirit 
of the machine, which seeks the cadence of crder 
and conformity in social organisation, and the 
creative spirit of man, which “seeks freedom and 
love for its self-expression. We have to watch 
and see if the latter is still living in Irdia ; 
and also whether the former offers its sevice 
and hospitality to life, through which its system 
can be vitalised. , 

“We know not who were the heroes of the 


-and tae Mahabharata. 
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day when the racial strife between Aryaa and 
Non-Àryan was at its height. The significant 
fact is, that the names of such conquering hero2s 
have not been sung in Indian epic. It may ' 
that an episode of that race war in India lies 
enshroaded in the mythical version of King 
Janamejaya’s ruthless serpent sacrifice,—the 
attempted extermination of the entire Naga 
race. There is, however, no special glorification 
of that king on this account. But he who strove 
to bring about the reconciliation between Aryan 
and No.-Aryan is worhipped to this day as un 
Avatar. 


“As the leading figures of the grand move- 
ment of that age, which sought to embrace both 
Aryan and Non-Aryan in a larger synthesis, we 
find the names of three Kshatriyas standing out 
in the story of the Ramayana. There Janaka, 
Visvamitra and Rama-chandra are not merely 
related by bonds of kinship or affection, but 
throug sneness of ideal.” 


Th3 article contains very illuminating, 
edifying and suggestive interpretations of the 
main stories and episodes of the Ramayana 
Let us quote a few 
of the passages relating to Rama-chandra. 

“The most important aspect of Ràma-chan- 
dra’s life, which has made the Vaishnava accept 
him as the incarnation of divine love, bas been 
missed by the current version of the Ramayana. 
There he is depicted merely as an ideal son, bro- 
ther and husband, a paragon of domestic virtues, 
aking who holds ‘that the cultivation of popula- 
rity isa duty higher than doing justice in the 
teeth of clamorous disapprobation. I have no 
doubt thatthe real story of his life, which has 
become dimin the course of time and with the 
growth cf conventionalism, is concerned with his 
sympathy for the despised races, his love for the 
lowly ; and that this made him the ideal of the 
primitive people whose totem was Hanumiin. 

“The religion represented by the third human 
avatar of Vishnu, who is Buddha, has init the 
same moral quality which we find in the life and 
teachirg of Rama and Krishna. It clearly shows 
the tendency of the Kshatra ideal, with its free- 
dom and courage of intellect, and, above all, its 
heart, comprehensive in sympathy, generous in 
self-sacrifice. 

“Both in the Ràmàyana and Mahabharata, 
the wedding of the principal heroes is connected 
with the story of a preliminary trial. This is 
not a mere chance coincidence. It is the crystal- 
lisation, in the memory of the race, of a great 
fact which had an epoch-making character. In 
both cases, it was the acknowledgment of a diih- 
cult ideal, which involved the heroic responsihi- 
lity of upholding itin the teeth of desperate 
opposition. In both cases the bride was not a 
mortal woman, but a great mission.’ 
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“There came the day when Rama-chamlra, 
the Kshatriya of royal descent, embraced as his 
friend and comrade the lowest of the low, the 
untouchable chandéla, Guhaka,—-an incident in 
his career’ which to this day is cited as proof of 
the largeness of his soul.- ‘During the successive 
period of conservative reaction, an attempt was 
made to suppress this evidence of Rama-chandra’s 
liberality of heart ina supplemental canto of 
the epic, and in order to fit it with the later ideal 
its votaries did not- hesitate to insult his me- 
mory, by having it in their rendering of the epi- 
sode, that Rama beheaded with his own hands 
an ambitious Sudra for presuming to claim equal 
status in the attainment of spiritual excellence. 
Itis Eke the ministers of Christian religion, in 
the late war, taking Christ’s name for justifying 
the massacre of men. 

“However that may be, India has never for- 
gotten that Rama-chandra was the beloved com- 
rade of a chanddla ; that he appeared as-divine to 
the primitive tribes, some of whom had the tetem 
of monkey, some that of bear. His name is 
remembered with reverence because he won over 
his antagonists as his allies and built the bridge 
of love between Aryan and non-Aryan.” 





The Ethics of Zoroastrianism, 


In the same periodical Prof. Dr. M. Win- 
ternitz writes of the ethics of Zoroastrianism: 
from a comparative point of view. Summing 
up the results of his very interesting. and 
instructive masterly comparison of the ethics 
of Zoroastrianism with the ethics of Indian 
religions he says that it shows both import- 
ant points of agreement and remarkable 
differences. 


“The points of agreement are of two kinds,— 
(1) such ‘as may be accounted for by common 
Indo-Iranian origin, and (2) such as may be 
explained as belonging to the stock of general 
moral rules which are common to all mankind, to 


all human societies, and therefore also toallreligions. 


The differences we find are due to the influence 
which the different religious Dogmas naturally 
exercised on the moral teaching in the different 
faiths of the world. 

“Tt cannot, therefore, be said that all reli- 
gions teach exactly the same morality. We were 
able to point out an essential difference between 
Zoroastrian ethics and the ethical ideal of the 
religions of India. 

“Tn India the ideal life has more and more 
come to be that of the sannyasin, of the ascetic, 
the monk, the saint who has given up all earthly 
desires. Only occasionally; in India also, attempts 
kave been made to combine the life in God with 


the active life of the houge-holder and the worker, 
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and the ideal of the sannyasin has been refuted. 
Thus is the poetry of Kabir, and again in our 
own days, is the philosophical poetry . of our 
great poet Rabindranath Tagore, who says in 
one of his most powerful songs in Gitanjali : 

“Leave this chanting and singing and te ling of 
beads! Whom dost thou worship in this *lonely 
dark corner of a temple with doors all shut ? 
thine eyes and see: thy God is not before thee ! 

He isthere where the tiller is tilling the hard” 
ground and where the pathmaker is break’ng stones. 
He is with themjin sun and in shower, ‘and his gar- 
ment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle 
and even like Him come down on the dusty soil ! 

Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance to be 
found ? Our Master himself has joyfully taken upon 
Him the bonds of creation; Heis bound with us all 
for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and incense! What harm -is there it thy 
clothes become tattered and stained? Meet Him, 
and stand hy Him in toil and in sweat of the brow.” 


“Words like these will hardly ever be found 
in the ancient literature of India. Zoroaster, 
on the other hand, has from the very beginning 
taught an active morality for this life on earth, 
and Zoroastrianism had always kept upa high 
standard of morality for the practical life of every 
man and woman,—a standard of morality of 
which it may be proud indeed.” 

But our comparative study has also shown 
that in a certain sense it is true that all religions 
teach the same morality, and that King Asoka 
was right in admonishing his subjects to respect 
the ethical kernel contained in the teaching of all 
sects and religions. . 

“For with all the variety of rites and dogmas 
and even ideals of lifein the different religions 
of the world, there are certain fundamental 
principles of morality that are’ found toe essen- 
tially the same in all religions—principles which 
form a precious common fund of all mankind, 
precious in themselves, and the more precious 
for that very reason that they are common to so 
many different races and nations and faiths and 
thus prove the amity and hence the brotherhood 
of mankind, 


“The hole history of religion and ethics tends - 


to impress upon us this plain and yet so import- 
ant lesson that in spite: of all diversity of races, 
nations, and religions we are all brothers and 
sisters, and that there is no higher trath, no 
higher wisdom and no higher moral lesson than 
that contained in the one word Love.” 


Religious Toleration in Islam. 
Saiyed Qasim Husain, m. A., writes in The 
Hindustan Review for April : 
“Tt is generally believed that there is no place 
for religious toleration in Islam, and that it offers 


Open | 
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oùly three alternatives—Conversion, Jazia or 
Death. But nothing is so far from truth as this 
unfounded assertion. If one turns towards the 
injunctions of the Quran and .the actions of the 
Prophet, which are the basis of the Islamic Law, 
this misconception will soon be removed. Islam 
does mbt sanction unwanton aggressions for the 
sake of propagating it. It is not responsible for 


‘athe unrestricted aggrandizement carried on by.- 


worldly potentates | ‘under the cover of religion, 
- Only wars in ‘self-defence are permitted, which 

` is the birth-right of every individual and nation. 
The verses of the Quran, dealing with the subject, 
are not found in one place. They are scattered 
throughout it. The present writer has collected 
together all these verses and gives here only 
those which throw light on principles.” 


. Some of these reproduced 
below. 


The Prophet and his followers are ordered by 
God only to preach their religion, and not to 
-enforce it'on the point of sword : 

{ “Lep there be no violence in religion. Now 
is right direction manifestly disting wished from 
deceit.” 

“But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who 
are in the earth would have believed in general. 
Wilt: thou, therefore, forcibly compel men to be 
true believers ?”” 


verses are 





The J fungle- Babbler. 


Mr. C. M. Inglis states in the Agecniieat 
Journal of India for March + 


“The subject of ‘our present article rejoices: 


in seyerag names. In the new edition ‘of the 
. Fauna volume on Birds itis called the Bengal 
-Jungle-Babbler ( Turdoides terricolor terrieolor ) 
y rhereas it was referred to in the former edition 
ds the Jungle-Babbler ( Craterapus canorus), and 
itis also known as the Bengal Babbler, the 
Seven Sisters, Chatarhid. (in “Bengal ), Peng ya- 
maina (in the United Provinces), Kuteh-batchia 
(in Bihar ), Pedda-Sida (in Telugu ) and as Sat 
Bhat, Jéngli-Khyr and Ghonghat in Hindustani- 
speaking areas. Of these names, the popular 
names, “Seven Sisters” or. Sat Bhai, and the 
scientifle name, Crateropus canorus, are. the best 
known applied to this bird, which is sufticiently 
common everywhere to be a familiar object in all 
shrubberies of compounds in Northern India 
north of a line drawn roughly from Orissa to 
Bombay.” 


Agricultnrists will do well to bear in mind 
that ` : 


“The late Mr. ©. W. Mason examined the 
. stomachs of thirty-six birds at Pusa and found 


the contents to consist largely of fig and ber 
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fruits mixed with a great variety of fuses and 
weed seeds, with an occasional frog, spider or 
centipede. The food is obtained in “jungly or 
shrubby places and cultivated areas or crops 
seem to be rarely visited and this only when 
there are large trees or jungle close by. The 
nestlinzs are y fed principally on caterpillars, with 
a few beetlés and an occasional cricket or grass- 
hopper. From an economic point of “view, 
therefore, this bird may be regarded as beneficial 
to the armer.’ 


. A- Substitute for Military Training. 


The Young Citizen for April reproduces 
from Jamboree an article by Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout, in which it is 
rightly pointed out that a substitute is need- 
ed for military training. ; 

“Personally Ihave spenta good part of my 
life as a soldier, and I have in war seen some- 
thing of the brutality and horrors incidental ta 
this man-authorised murder of God’s creatures, 
our brather-men, together with the ruin of their 
homes and the sufferings of the innocent women 
and children. : 

“On the other wer I have also seen for 
myself the splendid qualities of manliness that 
have heen evoked through war and soldiering, 
and these are evident in the manhood of all the 
more warlike Nations. 

“The submission of self to rigid discipline, 
the endurance of hardships, the loyal comrade- 
ship and esprit de corps, the heroism and willing 
courage with which men will brace themselves 
and go to certain death for their conntry—all 
these carnot fail to be appreciated as a wide- 
spread result of the military training of men as 
men, in. body, mind and spirit. 

“The appr ehension exists that, with the aboli- 
tion of armies, these valuable virtues of manli- 


ness should atrophy and die out. 


“Lessons of history from the fall of the 
Roman Empire downwards have proved the 
strength of this argument. Certain modern 


Nations retained conscription as much for edu- 
cative as for war purposes, ahd to preserve 
their race from deterioration in its manly 
qualities.” ` 

That manliness and character must be 
maintained, goes without saying. The diffi- 
culty lies in devising a method by which it 
can-be done apart from the training of men 
to war and bloodshed. 

“Asa solution, Mr. James suggests an idea 
which, besides inculcating hardihood and dis- 
cipline. would give the idle rich their chance 
of learning manliness equally with the destitute 


. 
t 
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poor; hə would have conseription for the whole 
of tae ycuth of the country to serve for a term 
of years, not in the army but in coal and’ iron 
mines, vn freight trains, aboard the fishing fleet 
in winte>, at road-building, tunnel-making, and 
work infoundries and stoke-holes, and on the 
frautes cf sky-scrapers, etc. TS: 
“This’ is truly a hardening process for the 
pupils, taongh how far it would meet the employ- 
er’s views in training the inept youth at his 
expense is another question. i 
“But physical hardness is not the only quality 
that is needed. These occupations, though they 
do give valuable results in bardening the indivi- 


dual and breaking-down class differences, do not’ 


necessar_ly go ‘far in character-building, which 
is the urgent need in the ednéation of the 
future. l i 

“Universal seamanship, with its discipline, 
plusk, resourcefulness, ete., together with its 
friendly intercourse with foreign peoples and 
the ease of its application, commends itself as a 
mesos in this direction; but unfortunately the 
amount of sea-going commerce would make it 
applicakle only to a tiny percentage of young 
men. i l 

“International sport will naturally. suggest 
itself as another means of promoting manliness 
and good feeling. c 

“But this would rule out the workers and the 
weeker. Moreover, in all these remedies only 
one sex is referred to—the male. 


“Women to-day are sharers with the men in - 


the work of the world. On them more than‘on 
the men depends the healthiness both of body 
and mim of the future generation. The effective 
eduraticn of women is therefore at least of 
equel value with that of the men. They must 
be in tha training, too.” . : 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell presents to his 
readers the Boy Scout and Girl Guide “‘move- 
ments es solutions of the problemi. 





Women’s Rights in India. 


The following paragraphs are taken from 

Stri-Dkarme for April :— 
Lun Frist [Xpian Wowen Memners ov 
PARLIAMENT 

Twa Indian women have been elected to the 
newly frmed Honse of Representatives for the 
Rajkot State. The subjects of this small but 
most advanced State have been given Universal 
Franchise for electing their representatives who 
number $0 with a non-official elected President. 
In all women’s movements the Indian 
have led the way for British India. 
Populer Assembly is the Parliament of its State 
and so these ladies are in reality the first two 


. 
i 


States . 
This new. 
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women members of Parliament in India. Thé 
Thakur Saheb its worthy of his people and his 
people show themselves worthy of their states- 
man-ruler, Heartiest congratulations to our 
honoured sisters and all concerned their 
election! - 

Harn to Ixvtan WOMEN Lawyers 


_ Within five minutes the Legislative Assembly 
passed the first, second and third readings of the 


in 


Bill legalising the right‘of women in India to be . 


enrolled and to practise as lawyers and barristers. 
The Council of State later also passed this 
measure. The Government is to be thanked’ for 
the expeditious. way it carried through this great 


reform. .The real thanks 'are.due primarily to, 


Dv Gour for his introduction of the question, and 
to the non-official members of the Assembly who 
accepted .its principle as announced in the last 
issue of Stri Dharma. 
late Miss Hazra, B. A., B. Lẹ, Whose application to 
practise brought this subject into such promi- 
nence. 
which is now so freely open to her: , Other 
Indian ladies now eligible to practise are Miss 


Cornelia Sorabji, Miss Engineer (Bombay) and. 


Miss Mithan Tata, LL. B. It is quite probable 


We particularly congratu-' 


We wish her all success on the career. 


that the legal profession will become as popular.. 


with women as it is with men, and women law- 


yers have a fine field of service now open to: 


them. 


Sri Vijayadharmasuri Memorial 
` at Shivpuri. ` 


-The Jaina Gazette reproduces from Jayaji 


Pratapan account of the pratistha cgremony 
of the ‘Sri Vijayadharmasuri Memorial ‘at 
Shivpuri, Gwalior, in which we are incident- 
ally told :— 


“Maharaja Scindia’s tolerance--we should 
rather more earnestly say his love of all the reli- 
gions of the world—is.too well known to need a 
mention here. Yet suffice it to say that even ‘in 
the temple dedicated to his mother at Shivpuri, 
there is a Mohammedan mosque while quite close 
to his palace at Lashkar, the capital of the State, 
all religions are represented side by side one near 


ex 


the other, through Gopal Mandir, Ahmed Shafi . 


Mosque, the Theosophical Lodge, the Sikh Guru- 


_ dwara and the Church,” 


The speech of Dr. Winternitz was very 
appropriate to the occasion. He said, in 
part :— g - : - 

“Jain scholars have always been distinguished 
by their broadmindedness, as is shown by the 
fact that they have not restricted their literary 


efforts to their own religion, but have also taken 


` 
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‘the greatest: interests in general Sanskrit lisera- 
. ture and science. 


_ “I need only remind you of the great monk 
Hemchandrasuri in the 12th century who has 
worked in nearly all departments of literasure, 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit. Our great Acharya 


. Vijayadharmasuri went still further in his broad- 


mincedness. He extended his interests not only 


*:to Sanskrit and Prakvit literature as it is strdied 


in the ‘Hast, but also to the efforts of Western 
scholars in the field of Indological studies. He 
well -appreciated the critical and historical me- 
thods followed by the scholars of the West. and 
did everything in his power to facilitate sheir 
labours, 

' “It is not so very long ago that people i in the 
West knew very little of Jain religion and still 
less of Jain literature. 

“Every ‘scholar in Europe and in Aimer-ca is 
“now aware of the existence of a vast and valu- 
‘able Jain literature both religious and secular. 
But that this change ‘has come about, thas the 


4 knowledge of Jain literature aud the interest in 


Jain religion are' spreading more and more in 
-the West, is in no mean measure due to the 
insight as well as to the sympathies and energetic 
efforts of the. late Acharya.” 





, Greater India. 
.Mr. C. F. Andrews | asks in the April 


number of To-morrow :— 


“How many in India, I wonder, know that 
there are, flourishing Indian communities at 
pooret Daya in Java, and at Kobe and Yoko.oma 
in Japan ! How many understand that there are 
caste Hindus still dwelling in the islands of Bali 


_ and Celebes and Java itself, whosé ancestors have 
““ been Hindus for more than 1200 hundred years, 


and possibly for an even longer period ?" How 


.many have realised that there are manuscripts 


of Ramayana and Mahabharata, written ia the 
Brahmi script, and still reverently preservec and 


‘studied in those islands, and .that these manu- 
` scripts. have not yet been collected and editel by 


scholars in such a manner, that their varictions 
from accepted Indian test- might be made 
available for modern scholarship and arclavolo- 
gical Lesearch, 

“To take other instances, how many in India 
are aware, that the comparative refinement of the 
Hovas in Madagaskar as contrasted with the 
Bartu stock on the adjoining African: cuntinent, 
is most probably due to a period of Hinda 
civilization, in the remote past which bas left its 


-mark upon the indigenous languages of the sland 


and also on the local names : How many again 
know that the geography of Central Africa with 
its vast lakes and mountains had been disecvered 


boys and girls. 
_ realised iE a danger tọ India far more acute than 
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by Indian explorers centuries before the modern 
age P uastly—to shorten a list, which might be 


‘made much longer—how many Indians are aware 


that Vasco de Gama, on his first voyage round 
the continent of Africa, discovered all along the 
coast flourishing Indian settlements and mention- 


ed specially in his memoirs that he had met, at 


Mombasa, Hindus from Calicut and also from the 
gulf of Cambay ? 


“What I wish to emphasise by these examples 
is the vastness of the problem of Greater India, 


1 have felt a hundred times over, that opportun- 


ities have been lost, both for India and the rest 
of the world, by the ignorance which everywhere 
prevails concerning Indian settlers who have 
gone ebroad. While’ everywhere the history of 
the British.’ colonisation is well known, and a 
whole literature has been written about it, there 


has been nothing of the same kind done about 
India. 


“lı the new epoch of Indian national awaken- 
ing wLich has just begun, I feel certain that this 
state of ignorance will pass away. The rising 
universities of modern India, which have been 


‘founded on a national basis, will surely teach the 
_ younger generation the knowledge of these wider 


boundaries of the motherland, which are to be 


-traced in every continent of the world and not in 


India alone.’ 
Mz. Andrews shows in his article 


“How the whole stability of Indian colonisa- 
tion,,70 the very sparely populated regions of 


_ Africa facing the Indian Coast avross the sea. is 


being seriously threatened owing to the compara- 
tive Jailure of the Indian settlers to make 
provis.on for the education.of their children, both 
There is, on this side, if we only 


the political menace which is due to European 
exclusiv3ness. 


“Before proceeding further, I would wish to 
offer ons word ‘of congratulation to the Gujerat 
Vidyapith, founded by I Mahatma Gandhi, which 
has bea: the very first university in all India to 
found a chair for the study of questions relating 
to Indians abroad. No worthier occupant of the 
chair could be found at the present time, than 
Pundit Benarasidas Chaturvedi. His kuowledge 
of lis own subject-is anéqualled in modern India 
and Le has taken up the work of research with 
the zeal of a true scholar, For many years past, 
his days have” been full of untiring devotion to 
this cne cause alone. ‘From every part of the 
world. there are those among his'own fellow- 
counbry:uen, who write with grateful alfection to 
him for the solid work aoe has accomplished on 
their behalf.” 
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Indians Overseas. 


In the same number of To-morrow, Pandit. 
offers the following - 


Benarsidas Chaturvedi 
suggestions for those Indians who think that 
something inust be done for our people 
overseas, numbering twenty-tive lakhs, simul- 
taneo-tsly with our struggle for ‘Swarajya’ !— 

“I, Influence must be brought to bear upon 
the Congress leaders to take up the probléms of 
Indiaxs overseas in right earnest. They ought 
to be made to understand that mere paper resolu- 
tions that they have been passing from year ‘to 
year do not mean anything. Neither our 
countrymen overseas nor the Imperial authorities 
attach any importarice to such resolutions, which 
must be Zollowed by some sustained work if they 
are to prove effective. T have been told that the 
Congress got nearly a lakh of rupees from our 
ecuntrymen overseas in .the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund. Surely it will not be unreasonable to ask 
the Congress leaders to spend a portion of this 
sum ‘for the immediate benefit of our Colonial 
brethren. The least that the Congress leaders 
should do is to help the enquiry and propaganda- 
work for our people in the Colonies and the, 
Damiuiions. 

“2, The authorities in the national institu- 
tions such as Gurukula, Shantiniketan and Gujrat 
Vidyapitha should be requested to make some 
provision for the help of our colonial students. 
Some free-studentships and scholarships should be 
founded to help the children of the emigrants who 
may come to receive their education in the Mother- 
land. Our national institutions have been receiving 
financial help from our Colonial brethren and it 
is higli time that they did something fox them in 
return’ Some scholarships should also be given 
to study problems of Indians overseas.” — i 


“3. Educational and Enquiry Commissions 


should be sent to tbe Colonies and the 
Dominions. /¢ . ck 

“h An Indian Overseas League should be 
established and an Nnglish-Hindi monthly 
journal overseas. should be. started as its 
mouthpiece.” oe 


A Proposed Resolution for: 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. - 


To The Vedic Magazine for April Babu 
Bhagavan Das, M. A.,coutributes a very timely 
. and important article ov the secret of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He .wanted to move the 
following resolution at the last session of 
the Congress at Gaya, but it could not be 
taken up for want of time. l 

“This Congress requests the priests of all 
the creeds dwelling in India, Pandits, Matlanas, 
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Mobedes, Bhikshus, Gurus, Clergymen, ete, to 
emphasise, among their respective followers, the 
Universal Religion of the Supreme Spirit, the true 
and highest Swa or Self; which Universal Religion 
is to be found embeded as its very essénce in 
every creed, as Vedanta or Brahma-vigdya or 
Atma-Vidya in Hinduism, as Tasawwuf in Islam, 
as Gnosticism and Mysticism in Christianity and 
under other names in other creeds ; and the em 
phasising of which is the only means of bring- 
ing about a sure and certain and lasting peace 
between the creeds and of establising on a strong, 
steady, and permanent. basis true Spiritual 
Political. Swaraj.” ý 
He ‘states his reasons for the proposal, 
which deserve to be studied. 


Bell-Metal Industry in Khagra. 


In the April issue of Welfare, Prof. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal describes the life. and 
work of those engaged in the bell-metal , 
industry in Khagra in. Murshidabad and ` 
makes the following suggestions for the 
improvement of the industry, which may 
be of use to the workers in other centres of 
the same industry :— 

“In the first place, the artisans. can effect 
much economy in the supply of fuel if they use 
steam coal in chimneyed furnaces, instead of coke . 
and charcoal in open furnaces. Small blast- 
furnaces and improved bellows may be introduc- . 
ed for this purpose. The second suggestion is 
with regard to the introduction of mechanical 
sledge-hammers or steam-lammers for hammer- 
ing lumps of the metal into vessels. This would 
secure efficiency of work together with steadiness, _ 
which is rare under present circumstances. Ing 
the third place, the artisans should, as far as 
practicable, take to trendle lathes and grinders 
for shaving, scraping and grinding purposes, — 


‘The present system requires the employment 


of extra hands for simply turning the machinery - 
which are entirely out of date, permitting no 
continuous rotatory motion in one direction. If 


‘in the begininng, every master-artisan cannot 


secure all.the improved machinery as suggested 
above, arrangements may be made for communal 
purchase of these machines.or for specialization 
of processes of work in particular families or 
workshops. It is needless to add that along 
with these material changes arrangements should 
be made for the opening up of cheap credit 
through co-uperative methods, for the preaching 4 
of good morals, thrift and temperance, the 
diffusion of knowledge about the market outside 
and, above all, for scientific and, technical 


` education for thé rising generation.” 


te 





IN DIAN 


Jute Mills in Bengal. 

The same mouthly contains an account of 
jute and jute industry in Bengal by Mr. 
Doongersee Dharamsee, in the cours: of 
which it is stated : 


. hd ` j $ - - . - 
“Seventy-six prosperous mills ave situated in 


Bengal with about 46,000 looms and a much 
larger number of spindles. They have been 
constructed and run by British initiative, capital 
and management. The Scottish element s in 
preponderance, and nearly all the ee 
JW Ce. 


Mill > managers, assistant managers, 
managers, salesmen, engineers, and assistants 


are Europeans with high salaries and hig bonases. 
All the power, authority and direction is in slieir 
hands, and they never allow any Indian, of 
whatever ability and intelligence, to come into 
their monopoly ; this they exclusevely e ijoy. 


The Indians have to be satistied with the p.-aces . 


and positions of the clerks, only to carry out the 
orders of their Kiuvopean superiors, The beher 
places gre so well guarded and protected that 
not a single Indiai has, been able to enter the 
sicred enclosure.” 


The European mill-owners are, no dcubt, 


selfish, but the people who are most . to 


ee 


` Week” 


. 


be blamed are the Bengalis, who bave 
allowed the most profitable business in their 


- province to be monopolised by foreigners. 


aeterne 


The University and the Villagə. 


To the same Magazine Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has contributed a description of “Tarm 
U. 8. A. 
¿ ful experiment in 
, into direct touch with the life of the village. 


all hands, that the 


which is the record of a success- 


“Lt is widerstood, on 


ultimate. problem of India is the village rather- 


than the town ; aud the greatest of: all interests, 
in social reconstruction, is, the village: interest. 
Perhaps I may add, the greatest of all difficulties 
at the present time, is that of bringing, with 
fresh enthusiasm and technical skill, the boy 


‘who has left bis village for education back to the 
‘country, after his education is over, 


aud not 
letting him get swallowed up by the tcwns. 
The articles of Mr. L. K. Elmhirst ir the 
‘Modern Review and in ‘Welfare, dealing with 
this subject of the twofold robbery of the soil, 
both of its chemical products and of its men, 
are precious articles, of a most important ckarac- 
ter. It'was the inspiration of these articles, 
and the constant personal touch with the truly 
wonderful work done in so short a time at Sarul, 
in connexion with Visvabharati, which induced 
me to write on this subject.” > sii 8 
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f Sat wir 


at the State University of Ohio, . 


bringing the unive-sity - 


` important 


Gi 


As regards the aula of the “Farm 
Week” idea to India, Mr. Andrews writes :— 


“In an agricultural country such as. India, it 
has evidently wonderful potentialities. It is 
‘entirely in accord with the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore’s conception, that the University life 
should be wedded to the soil, on . wbich and 
from which the University itself springs. Tn 


- many recent talks with Professor Patrick Geddes 


of Bombay University, and during much study 
of his diagrams, I have seen clearly that under- 
lying his own conception also of a true University 
is this intimate connexion with the soil. Possibly 
the Mela. which bas, been held for more than a 
pererin outside Santiniketan Asram, on 
Pans ( the 7th day of the month of Paus, ) 
each year, might become the nucleus of a farmers’ 
moven- ont, which, should be suited to Indian 
conditions at their present stage of development 
just as the ‘Farm. Week’ has proved to be suited 
to Ohio. The Mela might be extended beyond 
its present duration of a single day and he made 
into a ‘Week’, for the farmers of the district. 
“But the question vises, whether, in all the 
new national educational movements, which are 
spreading over the country. this ‘Farm Week’ 
idea might not have its own integral place and 
part. For nothing can be mare essentially foolish 
than the present entire emphasis on literary 
subjects, ina country whose inhabitants must 


_ of necessity live chiefly by the cultivation of 


the soil. The dignity and beauty of such an 
occupation as farming must be brought home 
to men and women “n India in every possi- 
ble way ; and there can be no surer method than 
that of training and educating the young. But 
such training aud education of the young . must 
have ite centre and source in the University 
itself. Tt may be true that the older Universities, 
built up by the Government, are too stationary, 
and conservative.to respond to new ideas: but 
this should certainly not be the fate of the new 
Universities, which are springing up ‘vn every 
side. They, at least, can afford ty make experi- 
ments ; and I believe the experiment of relating 
the University to the soilis one of the most 
that caw possibly be tried in this 
country at the present time.” 


` 


o 





Co-operative Dairying. 
After describing in Welfare what Co- 
operative Dairying has done for Denmark, 


Rai Sahib Pandit Chandrika Prasada points 
out that 

“The advantages of a Co-operative Dairy 
ure nuiultifold. They., benefit not only the agri- 
culturists but also the consumers. Agriculturists 


` eah thereby increase their cutput, realize better 
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profits and learn business principles and habits. 
Then general efficiency will transform the whole 
outloux and agriculture in particular, 

- “Considerable saving would be effected in the 
costs of production, and manufacture, every: 
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particle of milk would-be broaght-to a profitable 
out-turn while the quality and quantity of the. 
butter aid other products ‘would be materially 
improved and increased, with à minimum of 
labour, time, and expense,” 


¢ 3 e 


Ne 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS ~ 


A Forecast of Woman-made 
Religion. 


. In our last issue we gave’ some extracts 
from Mrs. Gilman’s first article in The Century 
Magazine on “His Religion and Hers”. The 
April Century contains the-second of the two 
articles in which she discusses the relative 
value of the masculine and-the feminine 
contributions to. religion. Mrs. Gilman 
asks :— ` a 

“If the ‘religions of the past; with their 
overpo vering interest in death, have been largely. 
modified by the man, what may we expect when 
the woman becomes aétively human and contri- 


butes aer share to the management of the. 


world +” 

Her answer is outlined 
quoted below. n 

“The life of primitive. woman was spent in 
work, not war. There was small excitement in 
this, po thrilling event. ‘Yet her life held one 
crisis more impressive, more ‘arousing far than 
man’s: her glory was in giving life, not taking 
it. To her the miracle, the stimulus to. thought 
was birth. Had the religions of the world deve- 
loped through her mind, they would have shown 
this deep essential diffterence—the difference be- 
tween birth and death. The man was interested 
in one end of life, she in thé other. He was 
moved to faith, fear,.and hope for the future ; 
she to Tove and labor in the present. i 

“To the” death-based religion the main ques- 
tion is, ‘What is going to happen to me after 
I am Jead?’ a posthumous egoism. - To the 
birth-based religion the main question is, ‘ What 
must be done for the child which is born?’ 
an immediate altruism. 

“The first nurtures a limitless individualism, 
a demmid for the eternal extension of personality. 
Such god conduct as it required was to placate 
the. deity: or, for the benefit of oneself, . to 
acquire merit,’ -as the Buddhist frankly puts ib. 
The second is necessarily altruistic, forgetting 


in the paragraphs 


onesélf for the geod of the child, and tends to 
develop into love and labor for the widening 
range of family, state, and world. 

“ The first leads our thoughts away from. this 


_ world, about which we know something, into 


another. world, about which’ we know nothing. 
This las two unavoidable and undesirable re- 


sults, the exaltation of belief with derogation ~ 


of knowledge, and the neglect of this World as 
being merely a sort of spring-board. from which 
to leap into another one. The first was something 
to be believed; the second, something to .be 
done.” 


She guards herself against some possible 
misconceptions. oe: 
“Before we attempt to follow. the natural 
conseqtences of a birth-based religion, let it be 
clearly understood that here is no denial of per- 
sonal immortality, against which we have no 
proof. Neither is'there any condemnation of 
sex or ary overrating of women, who are indeed - 


` ab presext far behind men in human development. 


But just as the male sex throughout nature ex- 
presses isself in desire, display, and competition, | 
sv does the female.sex throughout nature express. 


Pe 


l 


itself in love, care, and service, Mother love=%y 


tends to develop into an ever-widening love for 
human:ty ; mother care, into the whole, vast 
range cf law, government, and education ; mother 
service. ‘into the varied arts and craft which 
maintain and elevate our race. If the human 
female had had free scope and growth beside the 
male, he? influence would have produced results 
more in accordance with happiness and pros, 
gress,” ' F 

.The following passages aré further elabora- 
tions of her thesis : 


“Bish is the most important event we know. 
lt is the, ceaseless, visible reureation of an 
undying race. Through it we see humanity as a 
growing continuous thing, coming into our hands 
fresh avd plastic, open to unmeasured improve- 
ment or to degradation and decay, “according to 
the circumstances with which we surround it. 
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“ Birth-based religion would steadily hold 
before our eyes the vision of a splendid race, the 
duty of upbuilding it. It would tell no story of 
old sins, of anguish and despair, of passionate 
pleading for forgi iveness for the mischief we lave 
made, but would offer always the sunrise of a 1cw 
hope : «Here is a new baby. Begin again l 

“Being utterly misled by the old teacLing 
athat the sorrow and pain of life were unayoid- 
able and in some mysterious way good for us, 
we have gone on assuming that the wretc ied- 
ness about us was beneficial, that bad was good. 

“No one suggests that miseries are good for 
babies. In our care for children we have at 
least learned the rudiments of advancement. To 
the mother comes the apprehension of Goc as 
something coming ;. 
child, was‘ visibly unfinished and called for 
continuous service. The first festival of woman’s 
religion would be the birthday, with gifts and 
rejoicings, with glad thanksgiving for life. 

“Our demand for an ever-wt tehing love and 
care is that of the child, always: turning te 
mothere : 
‘An infant crying for the light, . 

. An infant.crying in the night,, 
And with no language but a cry.’ 

“The mother, feeling i in herself the love and 
care, pours it forth on man, her child. This 
recognition and expression of divine powe7 are 
better than ‘worship? You cannot warship 
something inside you ; the desire of the soul is 
to give benefit rather than to receive it. ~ o 

“Having for so long believed that we were 
bad, that ‘the world-was bad, and that we could 
not ‘do anything with it anyway, it is difticult’to 
arouse the opposite conviction that we are good 
by nature, that the world is good, and il at we 
can do What we please with ourselves and with 
the world. Notin a day, to be sure, net in a 

{generation ; but what is that to a human be- 
“ing ? We who are so profoundly interested in 
our ancestors, and prouder of them in proportion 
- to their remotencss, surely we can stretch our 
minds a little along the line of our descerdents. 
Twenty generations behind us, we boast, a king 
was our ancestor. fn ten generations, yes, in 
_five, we could produce a race of kings, of people 
finer than any kings of all the past. . 

“Yet this does not appeal to us in the least, 
Tt seents to the ¢ average mind ‘impractical’ We 
will listen to. anything revealed, imagi ied, or 
told by some ectoplasmic apparition abont the 
beauties of ‘another world,’ but when . some one 
shows us how this one can he made beautiful, we 
call him a ‘visionary,’ and tell him, ‘You can’t 
alter human nature. / 

“We can. We have already i ii some degree, 
and can lift and change it with increasing speed 
as soon as we recognize that as our busizess on 
earth, and go to it. 


that his work, the new-sorn 


‘his | 


polities, there 
‘opinion that we are perhaps on the eve of a great 
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“No truth in any religion can be hurt by the i 
perception of more truth. “No law rightly attri- 
buted to God can be broken by further recogni- 
tion of His law. The religions ‘of the past have 
fought hard against the ‘proved facts of science, 
but this rew-séen religion of the future vides on 
science, delights in it, “fills it with all the pouring 
enthusiasm of the most glorious hope ever opened 
to us-—tae hope of a race growing better in 
geometrical progression, faster and faster as 
each new generation gives us children better 
born, cirenmstances which lift us farther, and 
education. spreading wider with evory year that 
we live in a regencrate world. 

“We have followed the sunset and sat mourn: 
ing in the darkness. Now we will turn to the 
sunrise welcoming God on earth.” 


Women’s Part in the New 
Renaissance. 


Lucie A. Zimmern writes in The Century 
Magazine for April : 

“Despite the disturbing. condition of world 
is a widespread consensus of 


spiritual and intellectual change.” 


After referring in detail to the inferior 
place assigned to woman in society previous 
to the 19th century, she observes :— 


“The nineteenth century brought a great out- 
ward change in the place of women. The indus- 
trial ‘revolution, by destroying domestic industries 
deprive woman of much of her household 
occupation. In many cases the result was that 
Martha followed her work to the factory. 


. Woman became engulfed in the vortex in conse- 


quence of industrialism. 


“This brought with, it new social and politi- 
cal relationships, culminating in the grant of 
woman suffrage in most industrial countries. 
But the equality thus conceded was more 
apparent than real. ‘he truth is that men have 
allowed women to share in industrial work as a 
convenience, because they needed them, and have 
granted them the vote as the best means of 
dealing with the difficult and equivocal situation 
thus brought about. Despite women workers 
and women voters, disharmony and disorder still 
prevaii, and man’ still dominates the social 
seene.” 


She then asks :. . 


“What: can be done to bring order out of this 
disorder? How can women be enabled to make 
their contribution to the new renaissance? 
What must we do to secure that this impending 
movement shall not be one-sided, arrogant, and 


D 


ultimately, sterile, like so many of its pređoces- 
Pp? 
sors 


She declares : 


“The answer seems easy. We must treat 
women as women, as the equals, not the inferiors, 
the collaborators, not the instruments, of men. 
Men must treat them as such, and women must 
think of themselves and of other women as such. 
We must aim at a society which will be a 
diversity, not a uniformity, a harmonization, not 

a standardization, an orchestra, not a masculine 
sie. We must find room in our social arrange- 
ments and in our hearts and minds for the dis- 
tinctive gifts and qualities of women, for their 
quick intuition, their eye for character and indivi- 
duality, their sense of the shades and nuances, 
the priceless details and delicacies, of life, for 
their power of harmonizing and adjusting the 
big rough blocks w hich masculine energy is 
forever rolling pell-mell on the stage, and leaving 
there in bewildering disarray. - “We must allow 
woman to play on equal terms, unimpeded by 
masculine condescension and interference, her 
part as wife and mother, as hostess and diplomat 


as talker and letter-writer, as artist and intellec-. 


tual, as a lover of ideas and of truth, as a lover 


of ideals and of the Good, above all as a-lover’ 


of that outward and: inward beauty which man 


in his love for wealth and power, for size and > 


statistics, has well nigh exiled from: this poet 
man-haadled world.” 


The writer then describes ist it means 
in the concrete. 


An Indian Master-mind in Science. 


Mr. Waldemar Kaempfert, former editor 


of The Scientific American, contributes a long `’ 


article to the American ‘magazine Asia, from 
which the following - extracts have been 
made, 


.SWe are apt to forget that science as we 
know it, is only afew centuries old, that study 
of force and matter ‘ina modern sense began 
with Galileo and Newton, that most of’ ‘the 
brilliant scientific researches have been conducted 


within the past hundred and fifty years and- 
that. before the comparatively recent develop- 


meni of sciantific methods of inquiry, 
was as speculative, 
. China. 

If you expect a blending of Indian mysticism 
in the ascendant, in Bose, you are sure to be 
disappointed. He is. an incarnate proof that 
there is naither an oriental mind nor an occiden- 
tal mind, but just mind. In the European 
scientist the steeling of the mind to the interpreta- 
tion of nature has often been accomplished by a 


Europe 
metaphysical as India or 


. 
° 
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withering of the feeling for beauty. Darwin 
bitterly lamented the fact that his researches 
in biology had completely atrophied his 
appreciation of poetry. With Bose it is other- 
wise. Science has but enhanced his emotional 
reactions. His poetic apiness of expression 
makes his deseription of his marvellous machines 
entrancing. His choice of words marks the 
litterateur rather than the scientist. 
speaks of plants, to the study of which he has” 
devoted the better part of his mature life, they 
cease to be mere masses of green leafage, and 
become sentient organisms. 

“An imag ination such as his, is found only in 
great synthetic ‘scientists—men like Darwin who 
take ten thousand apparently unrelated facts and 
show that they are but manifestation of some 
universal law. For those who have a genius of 
synthesis it is ‘not enotgh that a discovery is 
made. Where does it fit in the: cosmic scheme ? 
Bose’s reasoning and his imagination do not rest 
until he finds the underlying relationship that 


‘enables him to link an isolated fact with another 


and another. Hence his scientific hypetheses, 
based on the facts that he has painstakingly 


_ gathered, have an epic sweep foreign to the 


narrow interpretations of the mere analyst.” 


Then follows an appreciative description 
of Bose’s wireless detectors, his artificial eye, 
his researches in cohering action and in the 
fatigue of metals. 


.“ Dead’ matter is alive in the sense that it 
responds to external stimulus, No other conclu- 
sion to be drawn. Here was an Indian who had 


bridged the gap between the ‘dead’ matter and 
_the living organism. : 


“Boldly Bose voiced his own conv ietign. 

““Amongst such phenomena how can 
draw a line of demarcation and say here the 
physical. ends and the physislogical kegins ? 
Such absolute barriers. do not exist. Do not 
these records tell us of some property of matter 


“When hea 


we - 


f'a 


common:and persistent ? Do they not show us, 
that the responsive processes seen in life have | 





that there is 
continuous 


been foreshawdowed in. non-life 
no abrupt break, put a uniform, 
march of law P” 

“The next step was clearly the testing of 
plants commonly regarded as low in organje “life. 
Bose approached his new, self-appointed task 
with a western’ scientist’s cool objectivity. 
The domain of plant-physiology was to be 
explored by one who had not made | plants 
but ‘physics his life-sivdy. First he had to 
invent-new instruments which. would record 
plant movements—instruments which are to 
write down the story of life and death, a story 
told in a heiroglyphic script. Indians are not 


‘supposed to be inventive, but Bose’s instruments 


are of a delicacy and precision difflenlt. to match 
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in thie west.’ They wore devised under diffizul- - 


ties that would have daunted one’ who lacked 
his boundless enthusiasm, ‘tireless ‘preseverancé 
‘atid dévotion to. ah ideal. ` They. bear subtly 
suggestive, ames as ‘death recorder’ ‘resonant 
recordgr’, ‘‘oscillating recorder’, ‘crescograph’, 
With thése ‘instriments ‘he madé’’ plants tell 
. tales touchingly human, which alniost ‘surpass 
“belief; yet the scientific record is indisputable. `; 
~ “With his crescographs or. growth recorders, 
Bose. magnifies plant-movements millions of 
times. Growth’ is made to appear an almost 
alarming, rushing, pulsating movement, magn fied 
` to terrifying dimensions by a beam of Ight 
falling on a . screen, „Here is an. instrument 
which enables’ the dgriculturist to` determine 
in half an hour the relative values of fertilisers. 
And yet, Bose steadfastly refuses to patent his 


instruments although many of them lend trem- ` 


selves to.commercial exploitations. 
. “That- every plant dies we know. Bus at 
what moment does it throb its last ? Bose is the 
first man Who has watched ‘a plant in ‘its-death- 


of‘its' ‘death. With his “death recorder lie 
- gives the’ plant the means of indicating when it 
is about tò expire. . a N Oe st 
‘ “So he sympathises and firids that every ibre 
ina green, apparently sluggish mass of foliage 
is ‘instinct with sensibility. Fldwers'and plants 
cease to’ be merely''a' féw ‘clustered petals, a 
few green leaves growing from'a woody stem, 
They: are man’s organic kin. Beneath the 
chaotic, ‘bewildering diversity of nature there is 
an-underlying unity. ‘And it is only ‘They who 
see but one in all the changing. manifestations 
of ‘this universe, unto‘ them' belongs Eternal 
Truth— wito none else, unto’ none else.” i 





i ‘England and Protection for India. 
Dr: Gilbert Slater’ states his, reasons in 
« the April Asiatic Review for holding that 
-'-“In the future as in the past, the Indian tariff 


should:-be designed: for revenue and" not for pro- 


tection, though ‘if a tax which is'worth while. for 
the revenue-it produces’ “should also :incidén-ally 
have. @ protective effect, it should not on that 
account, be objected to. I doubt, however, whether 
there is an Indian unofficial member of the Legis- 
lature who agrees with me, except'Mr. Joshi, ! the 
very energetic and able, 
Labour: member. : r 

“One - further question naturally rises to the 


minds of some of us. Whether Indian Protection’ 


will -be ‘beneficial or otherwise to India, it will 
certainly We prejudicial ‘to British - industry. 
What, then, should British industrialists—those 
of Lancashire particularly—and -the British 
Government, acting on behalf of British industry, 
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and, I believe, urique 


do to neusralize that injury? I say, “Railroadize 
Africa.” When. the ‘present Government. came 
into power, I was astonished'at what seemed to 
me the: agregious mistake cf resolving to spend 
twenty. millions on such obsolate things as “capi- 


-tal ships.”! Far better, I think, would it be to 


give the-same’amount of’emp_oyment to the samo 
districts” and: thé ‘same industries by setting men 
to produce rails’ locomotives und trucks, to open 
úp; in ‘lends of even greater extent and greater 
potential wealth than India, new markets for 
British manufactures, and new sources of food 
andan material.” - : ne 


_ The Foreign Student and the - 
: American Immigration 
* haw- 


We read.in Bullétin- 1 of 1923 of the Ins- 
tituto of International. Education. : : 
l o Unlixe -previous immigration laws, the 


present law contains no speci-ic provisions regard- 


throes, the first mani to detect the exact moment ` ing foreign students and ther are included in the 


quota of immigrants allotted to’ their respective 
countries. Hence a considerable number of them 
have at different. times been detained at Ellis 
Island for deportation,. becanse the quota from 
their country.had been exceeded. An understand- 
ing was reached with the immigration authorities 
last year whereby a foreign student, complying 
in all other respects withthe Immigration Law, 
might bə admitted under bond even though the 
quota of she country from which he came had been 
exceeded. This resulted in some impostors 
declaring themselves students in order to gain 
admission into this countrz. . Because of this 
fact,’ the Director of the Institute and the Com- 
missioner .of Immigration ‘at Ellis Island, Mr. 
Robert B.. Tod, after a careful study of the 
situation entered into an agreement to cooperate 
in every feasible way to facilitate the entrance of 
bona ‘fide students from abroad.: The agreement 
is as follows: - ae 

“The Institute and the immigration officials 
at Ellis Island will cooperate in every feasible 
way to facilitate the entrance of bona fide students 
from abroad‘ into the institutions of. higher 
education of the United States.” 


' Tho Life Evolving. 

- The Irish poet G. W. Russell (A. E. ) de- 
livers himself thus in Zhe interpreter + 

“An oracle of the Oversoul states the law : 
‘Seek. first the Kingdom of Heaven and every- 
thing else will be added to you.’ How by this 
quest may we attain so rich a being ? Because as 
the psyche evolves and we become éurselves more 
fully, we awaken and attract all the powers and 
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elemaats which are akin to our expanding con- 
sciousness. As we absorb so we radiate infinen- 
ces equal to our intensity of life. 

“We have not yet come to the limit of our 
facuities. There are uncharted regions of psychic 
nature to which the perfected faculties give us 
azcess and which we may aspire: to rule. The 
ear has not attained that infinitude of 
hearing in which sounds not only human but 
eslest.al are apprehended. The heart has not 
attained its infinity of feeling, nor the intellect 
ite full power of penetration, nor has the will yet 
found its conscious root in the power. which 
sustains the cosmos,” i 


Canada Now a Treaty-making 
Power. 

Tne Literary Digest observes :— 

“A cubit was added to Canada’s national 
aratura, remarks one Canadian paper, when for 
the first time in her history Canada completed a 
treaty with a foreign nation without a representa- 
tive cfthe London Foreign Office attaching his 
signature to the document. Early in March 
Secretary Hughes for the United States and 
Erness Lapointe, Canadian Minister of Marine, 
and Fisheries, signed a treaty regulating halibut 
fishing ‘in North Pacific. waters. While . this 
treaty is ‘not remarkable for either its subject or 
its previsions’, remarks the Boston Herald, it is 
‘eltogether singular in its method of negotiation.’ 
An Ottawa despatch to the Chicago Tribune 
charecterizes this direct treaty-making as ‘a step 
forward inthe progress of Canada toward free 
and -:ndependéent nationhood’ ; and Canada’s 
former Premier, Mr. Meighen, is quoted as 
fearing that Canadian independence in nego- 
tiating treaties will tend to ‘swing the orbit of 
the Dominion ont of the British Empire, and into 
that of another country.’ : 

“Since the making of treaties is- ‘a distinctly 
sovereign prerogative,’ remarks the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times, this event is ‘tantamount to an 
admission that the Dominion is sovereign in all 
matters that concern its people alone. It is 
farther proof that ‘Our Lady of the Snows’ is 
mistress in her own house. ” 





America and Human Happiness. 


Recently Revue de PAmerique Latine eir- 
cularized distingnished contributors to know 
whether the discovery of America had added 
to haman happiness. The Living Age gives 
the gist of some replies received to similar 
questions on two occasions in the 18th cen- 
tary. There is grim humour in some of the 
replies received to the recent questionnaire, 
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“M. Max Daireaux is inclined to think that 
Columbus and his successors brought happiness 
to the natives of America: ‘Extermination’ is 
painful while it lasts, but the results are’ 
agreeable and restful” America -also aftorded 
vast territories where all the Don Quixotes: of 
Enrop2 could run at large’ to their ‘hearts’ 
gontent, leaving sensible’ Sancho Panzas in peace 
to enjoy the homelier comforts of their’ natives 
lands. The discovery was in’one way reassuring 
to the Negroes, whose value as slaves had never 
been duly understood before. It is always 
‘flattering to he appreciated at your. true’ worth. ” 





World News About Women. 


‘The paragraphs printed below, with ‘the 
letters W. C. affixed, are taken from The 
Woman Citizen. ` > 


A Mission vor tan Morane SPIRIT, 


‘Beetrice Forbes-Robertson Hale in her book ~ 


“What is Wrong with our Girls?” lay% stress 


on what she believes is the, most important 
contribution women in their new freedom can | 
make to world progress, and that is carrying 
their gifts and their experiences as the conserv- 
ing Mother Force of the world into their new 
fields of activity. In this she is ‘also voicing 
the opinion of most of the woman leaders. So 
far, Mrs. Hale says, this' mother spirit has only 
expressed itself individually in the mother 
thought and care spent in the individual home 
and on the family group. If this conserving, 
co-operating instinct can be made to express 
itself collectively in the community and in the’ 
nation, through organized group action, shé sees 
no limit to its influence toward peace and world , 
friendliness. It is a” ‘mine of untapped, 
strength” To this end, rather than competing 
with men, she would have women trainéd even 
in their occupations to develop the qualities in 


‘which they are specialists and would have sex 


differences not eliminated. but accentuated. Mrs. 
Hale sees the century-long striving of the woman 


“movement finding its ultimate purpose in world 


understanding and harmonious co-operation. | 


WHERE Women [INCREASE . 


- In the January 15 issue of the News Bulletin, 
an organ of the Burean of Vocational Informa- 
tion, New York, N. Y., there is published an 
interesting comparison of the census. tables of 
1910 with those of 1920 showing some of the 
less usnal occupations, in which the number of 
women changed materially during the decade : 

Apiarists, 125 to 134 . 
' Poultry raisers, 3,230 to 2,324 , i 
Dairy farmers, 2,576 to 2,946, 2 4 
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Stock raisers, L674 to 2,637 
© Dairy farm, orchard, garden and farm foremen 
, 7716 to 14,340 
Gardeners, florists,, fruit growers, 
` nurserymen, 7,534 to 9,283 
Owners and managers of log 
camps, 4 to 1B 
‘ Operators, officials and managers 
™ “107 to 182. ' > 
- ' Managers and ‘Superintendents 
turing) 1,462 to 4,950 
Mechanical Engineers, 0 to 11 mo 
Electrical Engineers, 6 to 12 
Ciyil Engineers and Surveyors, 5. to 18 ' 


and 


and timber 


' ( ‘Manutac- 


Architects, designers and draftsmen’s ap- 
prentices, 43 to 289 

Engravers, 538 0-561. 

Chauffeurs, 32: to 949 - . 

- Dentists, 1,254.to 1, 829, W.G 


‘ 


A Goov Bxampun 


" Progressive. from | its T TA 
_ Slovakia, so says the Fote, bas just passed. a 
law whéch has caused controversy in many 
countries. It is a bill, for dealing with venereal 
diseases, and enforcing- an equal ‘moral standard. 
The women M.P.’s of the National Socialist 
he have. materially ‘helped in passing this 
bill., , W. C. 

France, Nexps Basis. 


“Marry, have dhildren!” is ‘now the ery of 
France, according to in article by -Edith ‘Sellers 
appearing in ‘the “Contemporary Review on" 
“France’s Fight “Against Her: Falling Birth- 
Rate.” ‘ 

Through the -Alliance Nationale and the 
Industrialists’ Leagues large ‘families are 
encouraggd, by offers of financial ” assistante, 
Upon presentation to'her employer of a doctors 
certificate a prospective mobher—if in the 
employment of the State—is required by law 

‘xto stop’ work ‘for a month before the child is 
expected and for two months after it àrrives— 
“ receiving her regular salary during this period. 
Disobedience: is puuishable by a. -heavy fine. 
On the-day the first or seeond child: is born the 
mother receives 380. frances for its maintenance 
during the year, and then the same amount for 
„each “succeeding. „year, 
For thę third child: she receives 480. francs. 


If she is not in State employ, she i is supplied,’ 
aml a- 


free of charge, with a doctor, 
Visitor, whose business it 
mother i is trained in the care of the child 
herself.’ Upon presenting her certificate she is 
: given 35 francs, 15 francs t ‘a mouth for the follow- 


a- nurse, . 
is to see-that the 


until the child.is sixteen. 





of. mines, ` 


a 


“and. of. 


ing fwo months. cand 28 -francs more when the. 


baby arvives.. An additional 15 francs a month is 
given her’ for twelve .months, providing she 
nurses’ the baby and takes it fouls to a 
babies’ clinic, 





Further, “every Frenchman who has more 
than three children has the right to claim an 
annual allowance toward the cost of maintaining 
those that come after the third; and it cannot be 
denied him unless there is proof that he can 
maintain them properly without it.” Widows, 
widowers, and deserted wives can also-claim such 
an allowance if there is more than one child: 
and it is paid-until the child is thirteen ‘or. even 
sixteen if it is learning a craft. 

‘Aside . from the State, there have sprung up 
through France, leagues of employers who 
encourage large families. among their employees,- 
granting them | an allowance in much the same 
way as the State, only on a smaller scale. 

The leaflet, published about two years ugo by 
the Alliance Nationale, which showed a picture of 
Francs standing with two coffins on one side of 
her aad a ‘cradle on the other, and with the 
printed words across the top “There were in 1918 
two deaths for one birth, not counting the dead 
in battle,’ is slowly having its effect. France 
is fighting. ` 

wW. c. 


A. Woe x's PRISON, Key sY WONEN 


Alabama's 1993 contribution ‘to prison 
reforms might well be copied. According to` 
newspaper reports, one of the old buildings at 

etumks is being renovated for women, with all 
traces of cruelty removed.’ The institution will 
be supervised and officered by women, with 
the exception of the pliysician and two deputy 
wardens. Mrs. Sarah E. Kirkpatrick has been 
engaged as superintendent. 
ee 7 . Wc. 


Coruene Women’s CHILDREN 


De college women have fewer children than 
non-colleze women ¥- If not, why not? And 
either way is it a good thing ? These wre old ” 
and interesting. questions—never fully answered. 
A recent study compiled by a class at Mt. 
Holycke, of several hundred students and their 
parents, has no final values, but much incideutal 
interest, The gist of itis this: Where neitber | 
parent was college trained the average number 
of children was £6: when the father alone was | 
college trained the number was 37; when both 
parents were ‘college people the average was 3'0, 
and when the mother only was a college person 
the arvéruge was only 3.1: One is left to specu- 
late at will about the reasons for the higher 
percentage in the family where both parents. are 


_ college trained as against that where the college 


woman is married “to a man of less education. 
The oufssanding fact is that the _percentage of 
survival of -children, is greater in these same 
families—91'7 in the present generatioun; 77 in 
the last, as compared with 90 and 683) for 
families in which both’ parents bad attended 
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college, and 85°9 and 66:9 for those in which 
neither had done so. 


Here-is an indication, at least, that, the more , 


highly trained woman is more economical of life 


and, seeing her duty to the race in terms of. 


quality rather than quantity, actually in the 


long run gives it greater quantity, because more - 
It would be an interest-- 
ing thing to study the figures after the women’s , 
calleges had for a generation or so directly trained . 


of her children survive. 


women for their maternal duties.. , 


Meanwhile it is high time that the quantity 


theory of motherhood shouldbe well’ examined. 
A study of the : death rate in 


enough to swing the emphasis to quality. : 
a WG 
Away Wiru Harens 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, head of the Turkish 


Nationalists, bas publicly pronounced that he 
is in favor of the emancipation of Turkish 
women; and that he believes the work . before 


the nation can only be’ perfected if Turkish’ 


women join equally with men in educating them- 
_ selves and taking: active part in national: affairs. 
He further said--that the present seclusion of 
women was aresult of Persian influence, , that 
the Moslem religion ordered women’ to educate 
themselves in the'same way as men,.and that 
in olden times women stood ce PY side with 
their husbands in government,’ -education, 
and eyen in war. 

Incidentally Kemal has ieai married a, 
feminist, 


receiving foreign war correspondents at tea. 
. W. ©. 


Tue W. C. T. U. in Japan . 


The ‘women’s societies of Japan will con- 
centrate this year upon amending the criminal 
code so as to assure equal punishment fox men 
and'women. As it now ‘stands, two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor-is the penalty 
meted out to married women guilty of adultery, 
while men may go scot-free for the: same offense. 
The Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union has 
already drawn up a petition to change this state 
of affairs. 


The W. C. T. U. has also drafted a law for the, 


protection of women, which will provide penalties 
for tempting young girls to become “geisha”. 
The secretary, Mrs, Azuma Moriya, reports that 


fifty members of the Diet have so far pr omised 


to support this protection law.. 
i ; i W. C. 


rn 


` Eimepson’i s Idea of Goverment: 


The Ladies’'Home Journal has been pub- 
lishing a series of. articles on the “Makers of 
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populations . 
where the birth rate is highest ought to be. 


who has broken traditions by herself 


American Literature.” In its: April issue, 
the author treated of is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Among other things, the article 
gives the following as- Emerson’s idea of 
government : s 


“Modern politics in Eúrope andi in oe ica 
have ‘taken exactly the opposite course to that de- 
sired by Emerson the Individualist, yet hié almost? 
anarchistic utterances are weighty, and: perhaps 
ina higher state of civilization may ‘describe a 
condition rather than a dream. The-difficulty is 
always with human nature,..An ideal- govern- 
ment would be absolute monarchy, if the monarch 
were all-wise and all-good ; no such curiosities 
are to be found. An ideal government would 
also be absolute socialism, collectivism, if all the 
people were wise and good ; but-that, will never 
come. to pass. An ideal government would also 
be absolute anarchy, where every person did that 
which was right in his own eyes, with no central 
authority, if every person were wise and good ; 
impossible. Meanwhile, as under any form of 
government its success will: depend wifolly on 


; those who „administer it, the best ‘form for'an 


imperfect race in an imperfect world seems to be 
representative «democracy, with as much local 
self-government as is- possible. - For. there is no: 


‘freedom except individual freedom, and no matter 


how prosperous ‘or mighty à nation may be, it is 
a failure’ ifthe majority of its citizens are 
unhappy. Jt isa myth to look beyond the in-' 


dividual. A business firm cannot be prosperous 
if both of its ‘partners are beggared by, its- 
policy.” 


_ The journal gives ‘the followin g extract 
from Emerson’s essay on Politics :-— 


In dealing with the state, we Sait to re | 
member that its institutions are not aboriginal, . 
though they existed before we were born : that | 
they ave nob superior tu the citizen : that every 
one of them was‘once the act of a single maar: 
that every law and usage was a man’s expedient - 
to meet a particular ease: that theyall ‘are 
imitable, allalterable ; we may make as‘ good ; 
we may make better. Society is an. illusion to 
the young citizen, It lies before him in ‘rigid 
repose, with certain names, men and’ institutions, - 
rooted like oak trees to the center, round grhich 
all arrange themselves the ‘best they ‘can. But 
the old statesman knows that society is‘ fluid ; 
there are no such roots and centers; but - anys 
particle may suddenly become the center’ of the 


` . movement and compel the system-to gyrate round 


ib, as every man of strong will, like’ Pisistratus - 
or Cromwell er Paul does forever. But politics’ 
rest on necessary foundations, and. cannot. be 
treated with levity. Republics: abound in’young . 
civilians, who-believe that the laws of the city 
that grave modifications of the policy ,and,mades ' 


a ` 
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of living and employments of the population, that 
commerce, educatioii and‘ religion, may be voted 


in or out; and that any measure, though it were ` 


absurd; “may be imposed on a people, if only you 

can ‘get'suflicient voices to make it a law. 

the wige know that foolish legislation is a rope of 
sand, which -perishes in the ' twisting; that the 
$ state must follow, and not lead, the character and 
progress of ‘the citizen ; the strongest usurper is 

quickly . got rid of ; and they only who build on 

ideas, . ‘build for eternity ; and thatthe form of 
governinent ‘which + -prevails if the expression of 
. what ‘cultivation exists. in the population which 
permits. it. The law is only a memorandum. We 
are superstitious, and esteem the statute some- 
what; so much life.as it has in the character of 
living: men, is'its-force. The statute stands there 
td say, yesterday- we' ‘agreed so and so, but how. 
feel ye this -article today ? Our statute is a cur- 
rency, which we stamp with our own portrait : 
it soon becomes unrecognizable, and in process 
of time will return to the mint. Nature is not 
democratic, nor limited-monarchical, but 
potic and will not be fooled or abated of any 
jot of her authority, by the pertest of her sons ; 
and as fast as the public mind is opened to 
more intelligence, the code is seen to be brute 
and stammering. Its 
must be made to. Meantime the education of 
the .general mind never stops. The reveries of 
the’ true and simple are'‘prophetic. What the 
tender ` ` poetic youth dreams and prays and 
paints to-day but shuns the ridicule of saying 


aloud, shall presently be the resolutions of pub- 


lic bodies, then shall be carried as grievance and 
bill of rights through conflict and. war, and theri 
shall, be “triumphant law and establishment for 
a hundre@ ears, until it gives place in turn to 
new. prayers and pictures. The: history of tlie 
Astate'sketches in coarse.outline the progress of 


Pihought, and follows at a distance the. delicacy of, 


culture and of aspiration. , 





à 


l What Shall We Bequeath? 
Lorado Taft declares in The Playground ; 


.“You may think of art as a pretty aud ar ` 


interesting: thing; but after all a superficial 
matter, To me it isa religion. It ennobles life. 
The. thing that separates us- from the animals 


is the fact that we can send messages ‘on down - 


through the generations. - Animals 
instinctively. for their 
heard. of an animal caring much about its grand- 
> children. . We, do ‘that. We can send greetings 
toa wor ld anborn. We can think back through 
the’ ages, agone and be grateful ‘to those who 
have wrought for us. The means by which 
this is done is art. Throngh poetry and painting 


and ‘sculpture life begins to explain ‘itself. We 


provide 


But- 


des- - 


eaks not articulately and’ . which only sound health can confer. 


offspring, but I- never” 
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do not -know what it is all about, this mora 
existence, but I know that it becomes reasonal le 
if there is a little gain with each generaticn. 
The shing most precious we embody in tae 
form ‘of art and transmit it with onr love to thase 
coming after. So the little lands that all tv- 


gether would not fill our great state of Dlinois— 


lands like Greece and Palestine—have l- 
queathed us their treasures, while other ena- 
mous territories have done nothing for ts. 
These Htzle countries have created and we hae 
entered into their labors. We must. cultivete. 
this precious thing which expresses’ the lives. of 
men and transmits to other generations.” 


‘Physical Freedom and Political 
Freedom. — 


Dr. Eugene ‘L. Fisk, M. D., Medical 
Director, Life Extension "Institute, U. S. £. 
writes in the same magazine :— 


“Physical fitness for America means physical 
freedom for America. Political freedom aloe 
can neve? bring happiness and prosperity to aay 
country. By physical freedom I mean that 
liberty to work and play, and fight if need Fe, 
No county 
ean long maintain political freedom after it las 
lost physical freedom, and to my mind, the mest 
important position any country can take is wish 
velation to health ideals. Health ideals eve 
lower than they should be throughout the word. 
The vation or community that tolerates a hizh 
death rate from typhoid fever, tuberculosis or 
any of those diseases is a decadent nation. Atb 
the present time there is improvement in tae 
health ideals throughout the world, but it relates 
more particularly to sanitation and to communby 
bygienz. We are just in the dawn of persoral 
hygiens, or the science of individual right 
living—cure of the individual body.” 

In America so much importance is abtaca- 
ed to physical fitness that a single issue of 
The Piaygr ound contains five articles on tint 
subjecs from’ different points of view. Ard 
there ‘cre numerous other articles bearirg 


direcsly or indirectly upon it, 





` A School of. Motheroraft. 


~ Describing the. National Kindergarten and 
Elementary ` College, U. 8. A., the Chit- 


- Welfare Magazine says :— 


“After thirty-six years “dévoied to the tra n- 
ing of teachers and mothers in the science aad 
art of rearing the child’ as an, asset of civili a. 
tion, she college i is now enlarging the scope: of 
its contacts, and recognizing thie fact that miy 
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attempt to reform the adult is--merely palliative 
puis the major emphasis upon reaching boys 
and girls at the earliest possible age.” 

aac covers the entire period of childhood 
from infancy to the; eleventh year and also all 
the ‘activities of mothereraft, if. mothercraft ‘is 
thought of as functioning not only in - -the home 
of one, or two children, but on the community 
playground, inthe church and ‘settlement and 
in the schoolroom. As, childhood ‘is the race’s 
great opportunity to make a better humanity, 
so its neglect means certain retrogression. 
Present conditions, are, therefore inevitably, the 


result of past faulty education,. for.the laws of. 


habit formation are as sure in their action as the 
law of-gravity.” 


“In this new ‘National “Gallons, of - Childhood, 


the ` National Kindergar ten’ -and Eleméntary 
College visions a training for teachers, mothers, 


church and commuynty: workers ‘that will give, 


b a a re si 
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them . sympathetic understanding of the naturaj. 
development during the years from infancy to 
eleven or twelve, and the skill to guide this 
development to-a satisfactory . goal.. In addition 


to . technical training covering every detail of a 


woman’s vocation, studies will be pursued, such 
as English literature, art, music, and science, 
that make for the -enrichment of personality, 


while in the Demonstration School, every room = 


will have its connecting workshop and playroom 


so that the opportunity for initiative, cooperation. 


and organization. will be carried out practically 
before the eyes of the young women wie are 
taking, the theory courses. . 


‘In a word, women. will be trained for 


mothercraft, whieh links art and science, literas. 


ture and industry, philosophy, and dieteti¢s, 
psychology and religion.. 
be a poet and a breadmaker, 
teacher, at one and. the same- time.” 


4 


“NOTES 


` Unveiling of Shivaji’s Bust in: 
. Poona: 


The, ‘standard, English. biography of Shi- 
` vaji is that -by \Professor. Jadunath Sarkar. 
In that'work he pays the following considered 
tribute to the 

kings”. A S 


'“Shivaji’s private . Tite was EE by. a bigh 


standard of morality. He was-a devoted son, & 
loving father. and an attentive husband, though 
he did not rise above the. ideas and usages of his 
age, which allowed a “plirality of wives and the 
keeping of concubines‘even&mong ‘the priestly 
caste, not to’speak of warridis and kings. In- 


tensely : religious from his very, boyhood; by’ 


instinct and training alike, he remained through- 
out life abstemious, free, from vice, devoted to 
holy. men, and passionately- fond öf hearing 
seripture-readings and sacred stories and songs. 


fountain of right conduct and generosity ; it did 
not obsess his mind nor harden him into a bigot, 
The sincerity of his faith is proved by his impar- 
tial réspect forthe holy men of all sects (Muslim 
as much as Hindu) and toleration of all creeds. 
His chivalry to women and strict enforcement 
of morality in his camp was a wonder in. that 
age and has extorted the admiration ‘of hostile 
critics like Khafi Khan. 

“He had the born leader’s persona magne- 


great Maratha “king of 


Git and threw a spell, over all ‘who knew him, 
drawing the best ‘elements of the country: to 
his side and winning the most devoted service 
from his officers, while his dazzling  vietorigs 
and ever ready smile ‘made him the idol of his 


soldiery. His royal: gift of judging ‘character | 


was one of ‘the main. causes’ of his:success,.as 


his’ selection of generals and governors, diplo-- 


e 
matists and secretaries was -never at fault, 


and his administration, both civil and military, f 


was unrivalled for éfficiency. How well he 
deserved to be king is proved by his equal treat- 
ment and justice to all‘men within his realm, 
his protection and endowment of all religions, 
his care for the. peasantry, and his. remarkable 
forethought , in’ making all ar rangements and 
planning distant compaigns.” 


Some idea of Shivaji’s greatness may be | 


obtained from the following passage from 


. Prof, Sarkar’s work — 
But religion remained: with him an ever fresh ' j 


“Shivaji was illiterate; he learnt nothing 


by reading. . He built up hbis kingdom and. 


government before. visiting. any’ royal court, 
civilised city, or organised. camp.. He received 


„no help or counsel from any experienced minister 


or general. But his native genius, alone and 
unaided, 
kingdom, an invincible army, and a. 


and béneficent system of administration.” 
Shivaji’s greatest gift to 


grand 


For the mother has to: 
a: priest and a: 


the, Maratha . 


a 


„enabled him to found, a compact — 
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race has been thus described by his 
biographer :—— 
“Before his rise, the Maratha race was 


scattered like atoms through many Deccani 
Kingdoms. He welded them into a mizhty 
natiof. And he achieved this.in the teeth o” the 


opposition of four Powers like. the 
¢Muchal empire, 
Bijapur, Portu- 
guese India, and 
the Abyssinians 
of Janjira. No 
other Hindu has 
shown sneh 
capacity in mo- 
dern times. The 
materialistic 
Maratha authors 
of the bakhars 
have given us a 
list of Shivaji’s 
legac y; 
many elephants, 
horses, soldiers, 
slaves, jewels, 
gold and silver, 
and even spices 
and raisins ! But 
they have not 
mentioned 
Shivajis great- 
est gift to pos- 
terity, viz., the 
new life of the 
Maratha race. 
“Before he 
came, the Mara- 
thas were mere 
hirelings, mere 
servants ofaliens. 
They served the 


mighty 


80 


State, but had 
no lot or part 
in its manage- 


ment ; they shed 
their life blood 
in the army but 
were denied any 
share in the 
conduct of war 





leaders in war. Then, he founded a State and 
taught kis people that they were capable of 
administering a kingdom in all its departments, 
He has proved by his example that the Hindu 
race can build a nation, found a State, defeat 
enemies ; 


they can conduct their own « efence ; 
they cen protect and promote literature and art, 
and industry 


commerce they an “maintain 
navie and 
ocean-t rad ing 
fleets : of their 
own, a rd coN- 
duct naval þa- 
ttles on equal 
with 
foreigners, He 
taught the mo- 
dern Hindus to 

full 
their 


terms 


rise to the 
stature of 
growth. 
“Hie has 
proved that the 
Hindu race can 
still produce not 
only jamaitdars 
( non -commis- 
sioned officers ) 
and ‘hitnises 
( clerks ), | but 
also rulers of 
men, and even 
a king of kings 
( Chhatrapati ). 
The mperor 
Jahangir cut the 
Akshay Jat tree 
of Allahabad 
down to its 
roots and ham- 
mered a red-hot 
iron cauldron 
on to its stump. 
H e attered 
himself that he 
had. killed: it, 
jut lo! ina 
year the 
began to erow 
again and push- 
ed the 


tree 


heavy 


or peace. They CHEATRAPATI SNtvAs obstruction {o 

were always sub- Marble bust made by Mr. R. K. Phadke for the Shree its growth 

ordinates, never Shivaji Mandir of Poona. aside ! 

leaders.” “Shivaji has 
Shivaji’s life and achievement are an shown that the tree of Hinduism is not really 

inspiration, not only to the Marathas, but dead, that it can rise from beneath the seemingly 


to all Hindus. Says Professor Sarkar.:— 
“Shivaji was the first to challenge Bijapur 

md Delhi and thus teach his countrymen shat 

t was possible for them to be independent 


crushinz load of centuries of political hondage, 

exclusion from the administration, and’ legal 

repression ; it can put forth new leaves and bran- 

ches ; it can again lift up its head to the skies.” 
. 


= It was of such a MAN that the bust was 
unveiled in the Shivaji Mandir grounds in 
Poona on the 19th April last, which was his 
birth-day. = 

“Mr, N, C. Kelkar, one of the trustees of the 
“Mandir, read the report, which steted that the 
late Gunpatrao Gokhale of Poona founded the 
Shivaji Mandir Institution and appointed 
Lokamanya Tilak, Prof. Limaye and Mr. Kelkar 


trustees and gave directions thata" bust of“ 
‘Shivaji should be installed, Up to the present. 


over twenty-five thousand rupees had been ex- 
pended. The bust, whieh is the work of Mr. 


R. K. Phadke of Bombay, was unveiled by 
Doctor Gokhale, a son of the’ donor. -Letters 
expressing good wishes were received from the 
Maharaja of Satara, the Junior Raja of Nagpur, 
“Pant Pratinidhi, 
others.” Fi» ae 

By the courtesy of Mr, Phadke, the sculp- 
tor, we are enabled to reproduce a photo- 
graph of the bust, which appears to be an ex- 
cellent work of art. 


Shri Shankaracharya, and 


ee 


A Note of Warning to Hindus from 


Shivaji’s Career. 


- Having quoted passages from Professor 
Sarkar’s work to indicate how Hindus may 
derive inspiration from his life-work, we owe 
‘it to our countrymen to quote also from the 
same authority and . from Rabindranath 
‘Tagore passages which sound a note of warn- 
‘ing to all thoughtful Hindus, 

Professor Sarkar asks- :— 
- “Why did Shivaji fail to create an enduring 
State? Why did the Maratha nation stop short 


of the final accomplishment of their union and - 


dissolve before they had consolidated into an 
‘absolutely compact political body ?” 
His answer runs partly thus :-— 


“An obvious cause was, no doubt, the short- ' 


ness of his reign, barely ten years after the tinal 
rupture with the Mughals in 1670, But this 
does not furnish the true explanation of his 
failure. It is doubtful if with a very much 
longer time at his disposal he could have averted 
the ruin which befell the Maratha State under 
the Peshwas, for the same moral canker was at 
work among his people in the 17th century as in 
the 18th.. ‘The first danger of the new Hindu 
kingdom established by him in the Deccan lay 
in the fact that the national glory and prosperity 
ting from the victories of Shivaji and Baji 
» I., created a reaction in favour of Hindu 
xdoxy ; it accentuated caste distinction and 
al purity:of daily rites which ran 
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counter to the homogeneity and simplicity of the 
poor and politically depressed early Saat 
society. Thus, his political success sapped the 
main foundation of that success.” ° ` 


Another cause was, that, Sansha 
“In the security, power and wealth engen- 


dered by their independence, the Marathas of — 


the 18th century forgot the -past record io 
Muslim persecution ; the, social. grades turn 


‘against each Other, ‘The Brahmans living east 


of the Sahyadri despised those living west, the 
men of the hills despised their brethren of the 
plains, because they could now do so with- impu- 
nity. The head of the State, though a Brahman, 





was despised by his other Brahman servants,— — 


because the. first  Peshwa’s great-grand- 
father’s great-grand-father had once been lower 
in society than the Puna Brahmans’ great-grand- 
fathers’ great-grand-fathers ! 
Brahmans were , waging social war with the 
Deshastha Brahmans, a bitter jealousy raged. 


between the Brahman ministers and governors , 


and the Kayastha secretaries. We haye eunmis- 
takable traces of it as early as the reign of 
Shivaji. “Caste grows by fission.” It is. anta- 
gonistic to national union. In proportion. as 


-2R 


While. Chitpavan | 


Shivajis ideal of a Hindu swaraj was based on | 
orthodoxy, it contained within itself the seed of 


its own death,” 


The author then quotes the following i 


passage from Rabindranath Tagore’s Rise 
and Fall of the Sikh Power as translated by 


him (Prof, Sarkar) in The Modern Review for : 


April, 1911 :— ; 
“A temporary enthusias 


sweeps over 


the #1 


country and we imagine that it has beey united ; _ 


-but the rents and holes in our body social do 


their work secretly ; we cannot retain any noble 

“Shivaji aimed at preserving the rents ; ihe 
wished to save from Mughal attack a Hindu 
society of which ceremonial distinctions and 
isolation of castes are the very breath of life. 
He wanted to make this heterogeneous society 
triumphant over all India! He wove ropes of 


É 


sand; he attempted the impossible, It is beyond, y 


the power of any man, it is opposed to the divine 
law of the universe, to establish the swæraj of 
such a caste-ridden, internally-torn, sect over a 
vast continent like India.” hile eke 
It is for this reason that we hold that Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi showed not only humanity and 
righteousness but also true political insight 
by making the abolition of “nntouch-worthi- 
ness” the chief ‘plank in his constructive 
programme. 
race would be he’ who would be able to make 
them accept, in addition, the abolition of all 
, 


And the saviour of the Hindu | 


tLe 
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customs and social conventions and obser- 
vances based on notions of caste aperi ity 
and caste inferiority. 


Indian Civilisation in. Central: Asia. 


. Speaking of Sir Aurel Stein’ s researches 
into the influence of Indian civilisation’ upon 


the peoples of Central Asia, The Statesman 
writes :— 


“One of the minor injuries inflicted by the 
War was the interruption of the researches that 
were: being prosecuted into the 


Asia, “Foremost amongst the enquirers was Sir 
Aurel Stein. As the result of laborious and often 
very dangerous work in the deserts of Gobi 


and. Khotan, he was able to establish the fact of- 


a great Hindu-cum-Buddhist civilisation on the 
further side of, the Himalayas, long before, the 
Tartar*and Turkoman hordes’ had established 
themselves in that region. A new and fascinating 
page of history was thus being opened. The 
commonplace of relatively vecant history 
teaches usthat India has been subjected to succes- 
sive waves of conquest from the north-west is now 
being discounted by evidence which points in the 
contrary direction, and research amongst the sand- 
buried cities of Central Asia might have yielded 
records in the way „of inscriptions and birch- 
bark * manuscripts such as would have told. the 
story of some great str eam of conquest issuing from 


- India and leaving priceless deposits bey yond the 


-R 


steps, 


Himalayas. 
to ezplatġ how it comes that from Nepal to Kashmir 
throughout almost the whole length of the Himalayas 
the ruling races are not of Central Asian but. Hindu 
origin, Unfortunately the work that Sir Aurel 
Stein was doing has been indefinitely put back. 

There are no younger men to follow in his foot 
for thanks. to the activities of the Bol- 
sheyiks and the break-up of the Chinese Empire, 
travel in the Trans-Himalayan deserts is now 
almost impossible.” 


That the words ‘italicised by us in the 
foregoing extract have been written by - The 
Statesman need not «cause any - surprise. 
Truth often finds utterance from strange 
lips, though it may be in unguarded moments, 
What is surprising—and discreditable to us— 
is that we should still leave the unveiling of 
our glorious past, to foreigners and -occupy 
ourselves solely with the, easier 
Boasting: of it, 
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influence of. 
Indian civilisation upon the peoples of Central 


which . 


Lo this day the ar cheeologist ts: unable’ 


- Government 


- an 


work of: 
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Military” Budgets of the Various 


ae Nations during 1922. 


The Japanese War Ottice has made public 
a comparative table of the military expendi- 
tures of the varions nations during 1922, 
showing that when special accounts were 
excluded, Japan used 21 per cent of her 


national budget for combined military 
expenses and 9 per cent for the army 
only. Russia used 80 per cent of the 


budget for the military. . France devoted 
20 per cent to military purposes, 17 per 
cent *being for the army, while Great 
Britain devoted 16 per: cent to the com- 
bined military and 6 per cent to the army, 
and the United States spent 18 per cent 
for the combined account and 9 per cent 
for the 


army. © When special accounts 
were edded, dJapan’s expenditures were 
48 per cent of the national budget. Japan's 


per capita tax for military purposes is 13 
sen a year, Britains 27 sen, the United 
States’ 11 sen, and I"rance’s 22 sen. ( One 
sen is equal to about one pice.) Com- 
pared with the figures quoted above, it 


‘will certainly appear strange that India 
‘provided .more than 60 per cent of her 


national budget for military purposes last 
year, especially in view of the fact that 
she is not menaced by any foreign power, 
nor is she engagéd.in a race of arma- 
ment competition like the other’ Powers 


mentioned above ! 


American Citizenship Denied to 
Japanese and Indians: 

A Washington despatch of February 20 
last stated that the Supreme Court’ of the 
United States of America had denied the 
right of citizenship to a high-caste Hindu 
named Mr.’ Bhagat Singh Thind who was 
given natutalisation papers from an Oregon 
couté in “1917 but against whom ‘the 
had appealed. The Court 
agreed that the mere fact that the appli- 
cant could establish a line of descent from 
a Caucasian ancestor. did not necessarily 
give him conclusively the right to become 
American citizen. Referring to its 
recent. decision that a Japanese was not 
entitled to naturalisation because ' the term 
“free white persons,” indicating the classi- 
fication which “ was eligible, was synon-- 
mous with Caucasian,’ the Court indicated 
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thet it had-intended to leave’ donbtful or 
different cases’ for settlement by ‘a process 
of judicial inclusion and exclusion,’ This 
decision will affect many Hindus already 
naturalised in America and possessing large 
tracts of leased and other lands. The 
Japanese was denied the right of naturalisa- 
tion, because he’ did not belong to the 
Caucasian race. But when a Hindu belong- 
ing to the same race applied for that 


right, he was told that he could not be- 


granted it for some other reasons! Tt 
seems now to be the’ policy of the Ameri- 
cans to keep out the Asiatics from “their 
blessed lands. Mr. ©. R. Das, President 


of she last Congress, spoke of the Asiatic’ 


Federation. Here 
all Asiatics can 
are already 


is a matter on which 
agree to combine. There 


be glad to. act in concert with similar 
organisations in India and other Asiatic 
countries for ensuring the abolition of 


racial discrimination as practised not only. 


by Americans but by almost all white 
people. Japan’s proposal at whe Paris 
Peace Conference for the abolition of racial 
discrimination failed to produce any result, 
because she was not ‘backed 
by other Asiatic nations. It is therefore 
highly important that all Asiatics should 
immediately start a concerted movement 
against the highly arrogant racial prejudice 
of the white people. 


cw 


A Japanese Paper on the Split 
in: the National Congress. 


The Osaka Mainichi, a` leading Japanese 
daity, writes thus on the split in the 
Congress : 


“The Indian National Congress that has been 
sitting for a week at Gaya, was a great national 
event, in as much as the future activity of the 
non-ccoperation movement, under the spiritual 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, was to be schedul- 
ed either on a radical or a moderate. hasis. 
The letest news from India indicated that the 
Assembly has been subject to a sad split between 
two factions. The majority voted for the adop- 
tior. of an aggressive policy, whereas the minori- 
ty. which consisted of a small number of leaders 
of the movement, strongly advocated the adop- 
tion of a sort of Parliamentarianism, viz. the 
occupation of seats in the Legislative bodies by 
sending Non- -cooperationists to those assemblies. 
Both parties are one’ in the great principle of 
Non-cooperation, but they differ - in methods. 
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societies in Japan which will 


sufficiently 
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Splits: seldom come in principles in such great 
movements as the Indian Nationalism, but the 
schism is no less lamentable when it comes in 
the question of means than in principles. Unity- 
ig always power.” 


The same paper concludes with the follow- 
ing comment : 


“Talken all round, it seems that the power of 
the National Congress of India is gaining year 
by year, and althongh it may take some time 
before’ the Indian people will get their indepen- 
dence, it would not be too much to say that the 
national aspiration of the entire population will 
be satisfied under one form or another. As one 
of the mottoes at the Congress read, ‘ Success 
comes after failure, and no one in this world 


[à 


should ke discouraged because of past failures - 


and difisulties.” 


- Health of Tokyo School Children. 


The recently completed statistics of phy- 
sical examinations of school’ children in 


- Tokyo during 1922 show 51,000- insufficient- 


ly developed children out of a total of 287,000. 


Dividing them into three classes, according’ 


to their constitution, the percentage was as 
follows: first class, 19. 1; second class, 51.9; 
and third class, 29, A comparison of these 
figures with those of 1921, namely, first class, 
26.5; second class, 50, 3 ; and third class, 
20, 2, indicates that the children belonging 
to the first class have decreased. This ten- 
dency is prevailing every year, although 


‘the reduced percentage is not very great’ in 


any single year. 


The average height of children is Inoreas- 


ing’ every year,- but chest measurement and 
weight are on the decline. Children having 
decayed teeth constitute 77 per cent; bracho- 
matous children, 5 per cent; nearsighted, 2 
per cert; colour blind, 3 per cent, those de- 
ficient in hearing amount to 7 per cent, and 
those affected with nasal trouble 2 per cent. 


ia 


Ont of 51,000 physically weak children, 15,- 


000 required special medical attention. 

These figures may be compared and con- 
trasted with those published by the Student 
Welfare Committee of Calcutta. And. when 
are we going to have medical inspection and 
treatment. for all our school children ? 


J apanese Professors Sent Abroad 
for Study. 
According to a recently published state- 
ment there are at present 485 Japanese 
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college ‘professors seit - abroad for study by 
the Education Department of Japan with a 
view to fill the chairs in the colleges that are 
shortly to be elevated to the grade of univer- 
sities. It would, be interesting to know the 
number of professors sent abroad’ by the 
Indian Government, or Indian univer sities, 
for special study. 


Japanese Buddhists Win Fight 
Against Despatch of Envoy 
, . to the Vatican. 


Like -the British Protestants,..who, un- 
reasonably enough, objected to their 
paying a visit of courtesy to the Pope, 
the Japanese Buddhists appear to fear 
and dislike Roman Catholic influence. 
violent agitation’ which was being ‘carried ov 


by the Japanese Buddhist priests against ‘the. 


proposal of the: Foreign Office, to send ‘a 
diplomatic representative to the- Vatican, 
ended in a victory for the former when tlie 
Sciyukai, the majority party in the Lower 
House,‘rejected the appropriation of Yen 


114,000 which was included in the Budget, 


to defray the expenses of this proposed new 
diplomatic post. .This step deals a death 
blow to the proposal, since the rejection. of 
the appropriation will make it imposible to 
carry out the project, there being no “certifica- 
tion procedure” to: enable the Japanese 
Government to replace a rejected allotment. 
_As an éxplanation of their reasons for opposi- 
tion tg the Government proposal, the Bud- 
dhist leaders pointed out the incompatibility 


of the Roman Catholic faith with the customs: - 


and faiths of Japan and declared that it was 
-dangerous to welcome a papal representative 


to Japan at present when the country was’ 


undergoing such a radical change in thought. 


 Formosans: Want Parliament 
for their Country: 


A party of Formosans have come to Tokyo 
for the purpose of, petitioning the Japanese 
Diet for the establishment of a parliament- 
ary system of administration in their country. 


“We have come to Tokyo,” they said, “to 


etition for inaugurating a special parliament iii 
k Up to the Present, judicial, adminis- 


ormpsa.- 
trative and‘ other powers have been vested in the 
Governor- General ; but itis absolutely necessary 
to héve.an ‘exclusive colonial Diet, if the govern- 


quent of „more than. 3,600,000 inhabitants, based: 


` 


King. 
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on the interest of the peopla and on the promo: 
tion of their happiness, is so be carried on. The 
customs and manners of our people are consider- 
ably different from those in Jagan, and that is 
the reason why a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment should be established there at an early date. 
We will continue our movament patiently and. 
persistently until our aim is attained and we 
earnestly seek the support of all J apanese to 
bring our efforts to a successful conclusion.” 


Semanal 


Koreans Adopt N on-Cooperation f 
Movement. 


When the efforts of tke Philippine delega- 
tion waich went to America last year to ask 
the authorities there tc fulil the promise 
made in the Jones Act to grant independence 
to the islands when a stak: Te government were 
established there, proved, a failure, some of 


_the Filipino publicists began to study the 


Indian Non- -cooperation movement in order 
to introduce it in their country to secure 
their national aspirations. Now comes the 
news from Seoul, Korea, that the Koreans 
are now attempting, to copy the Non-coopera- 
tion movement. The Seoul despatch says : 


“An attempt to copy the Gandhi movement 
in India—the Non-cooperat-on movement—is the 
latest manifestation of the subcurrent of unrest 
among the Koréans, which is showing itself in 
various ways. A movement has been launched: 
to urge all Koreans to use cnly Korean manufac- 
tures. Meetings for this purpose have been 
held in’ Seoul and Pyengrang, but a parade 
which was also planned hes been stopped by the 
police, The number of Koreans returning to 
their’ native garb is on the increase, While the 
movement is ostensibly écoroniic, it is not difti- 


‘eult to perceive a currert of feeling similar to 


that which caused the: Independence trouble of 
1919.” i 
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i All-Bengal Ryots Conference. 


As a bill has beer introduced in the 
Bengal Legislative Council for amending the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, both the #amindars 
and: the ryots are trying to press .theit 
views on the attention of the pub'ic and the 
Government. The resolutions passed at the 
recent All-Bengal Krishak (Agriculturist ) 
and Ryots, Conference held in Calcutta appear 
to us to embody just demands and useful 
proposals, The following, according’ to The 
Servani, were among the most important :— 

That occupancy ryots should have: free rights 
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of transfer without paying any “ salami” or 
“kharij” fee to the superior landlords. 

That the lands of an actual cultivator having 
a‘helding consisting of no more than fifteen 
bighas. of land should be made unsaleable in 
motey, decrees. 

That occupancy ryots shall have fall rights 
to fell and use trees without paying any ‘nazar’ 
or ‘salmat’ to the landlords. 

` Thet those lands which are generally used for 
passurage, worship or any work of public utility 
be considered as common lands of the village 
and their upkeep and maintenance be entrusted 
either -to she District, Local or Union Boards, 
whichever will be conducive to greater benefit. 

That whereas it has been found by experience 
that the tenant himself often effects the required 
improvement, this Conference deems it equitable 
thai enhancement of rent should-not be allowed 
on any ground. 

That if any landlord or his ag ai does not 
record the actual payment made by any ryot for 
any particular ‘kist’ or withholds the receipt for 
which rent is paid or does not record the full 
amount tendered by any ryot or realises abwab’, 
tine, ete., his action will be counted as a cognis- 
able criminal offence. 

That this Conference fully supports the right 
granted to the occupancy ryots to excavate tanks 
and further urges upon the Government to make 
provision for the digging of wells. 

That the right of preparing bricks, tiles and 
constructing pucca houses be allowed to occipan- 
ey ryots in their holdings. 


That. whereas apprehension is, „entertained 


thai the landlords in certain parts,of Bengal in- 
tend to bring suits- hurriedly for ejecting the 
Jotedars from. their Jots' during the passage of the 


Bill, this Conferenee strongly , urges upon the’ 


Government the desirability of issuing a circular 
or some sort of instructions. suspending such 
action. 

Thet this Conference authorises the Central 


Krishak and Ryot Sabha to form a deputation con-- 


sisting of Hindu and Mahomedan representatives 
of both the agriculturists and ryots of all the 
districts of Bengal. to wait upon His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal. 

That having regard to the present condition 
of the country and the past. experiences relating 
to the election campaign, the Conference urges 
upon the Government to make special and prompt 
arrangements to protect the voters from the ex- 
ercise. of tndue influence by .men in position or 

ower. 

Thet this Conference enters its emphatic 
proiest against the action of the Government in 
disregarding the verdict of the’ Legislative As- 
sembly in the matter of doubling “of the Salt 
Tax which has seriously affected the ‘cultivating 
classes and the masses. : 


‘among males. 


DT g and 42.6. 


Assembly on the Lausanne Conference. 
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Relative Mortality of the Sexes. 


We have not now before us the death- 
rates of men and women for the whole of 
India, but we have the figures for Bengal, 
and Biharand Orissa. From them we find 
that in, Bengal during 1921 the deathSrate 
for males was 30°6 per mile and that for 
females.29°7, the mean ratio during the pre- 
vious five years being 818 and 30°7 .respec- 
tively. 
figure for males is 84°8, for females 80°7, the 
mean for the previous ‘five! years - being “415 
and 37:8.. So, the general mortality among 
females in both these provinces is less than 
But when .we come to 
the case of a city like Calcutta, the posi- 


‘tion’ is reversed. We find that here in 1921, 


the male death rate was 28,4 and the female 
44.1, the previous five years’ mean being 
The appalling rate of morta- 
lity among women in Calcutta is attributed 
partly to the purdah system, which is stricter 
here than in the country, and is more baneful 
in its effects in a congested city than in rural 
areas. 

The figures quoted above also show that 
for years Bihar and Orissa have ceased to be 
healthier than Bengal, which is to be greatly 
regretted. 
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Kemal Pasha as a Social Reformer. 


' Kemal Pasha has married an educated 
Turkish lady who does not observe the 
purdah and who made a speech in the Angora 
"The 
Pasha continues to urge the Turks to give 
women a more dignified. pouon in their 
social life. 

“Before a large mixed audience at Constanti- 


nople he said that one of the main causes’ of 


Turkey’s backwardness was that women had so 
far abstained from .co-operating in the develop- 


- ment of the country. ~He'said that ‘women have 


special duties ‘in society as well as the duties 
common to both sexes. Of the former the most 
important was motherhood. The first schodl of 
the nation was the . mother’s’ bosom and it was 
there that the first education was received. ` 

“heir religion ordained that men and women 
should educate themselves in equal degree. 
Turkey’s ‘intellectual condition to-day was. inade-: 
quate to make good their backwardness unless 


they developed a higher standard of education. 


It was able to effect this. Their independence; 
nationality, sovereignty, and all noble things 
depended on the wise education of their, women, 


For ‘Bihar ‘and: Orissa in 1921 the’ 
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As regards their cow 


' “He wants- to see a-less E spir mii in 
the costume of his countrywomen.. Their tradi- 
tional attire is severely . plain black, which, with 
a veil, covers every part § of the wearer except the 
hands gud feet, and gives foreigners, the impres- 
sion that-they are a. segregated sex and that the 

‘gpuntry is incapable of adyancement. 

“On the other hand, he ‘protests. against the 
tendency ‘of some Turkish women 
éXagverated Western fashions. ` “In large towiis,” 
said Kerial, “there is often an exéess.iti Goth Ways. 
On the one hand is seon the slapeless kiid of 
dress, which is too sombre- and hides the women 


completly ; :on the other hand licence-js sometimes ` 


earried to an éxcéss which would iiot be tölerated 
even in European .ball-rooms.' Our religion 
prescribes a dress which harmonises social require- 
ments with those of virtue. If Turkish women 
obeyed its injunctions, , they would neither veil 


themselves so heavily, nor pple their’ ‘petions. 


_ too freely.” 
( 


Duty of Moslems. to Fellow-Moslems 
in India. ~ 


‘The magnificent eolleations made for the 
Khilafat F und show how liberally the Musal- 
mans can give for a cause that is dear to 
their hearts. We,” therefore, again draw 
their attention to the duty which they owe 
to Musalmans i in distress in North Bengal. 
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Export of Oil-seeds, Oil-cakes and 
‘Bones. -- 


It is” necessary to point out again and 
again the loss which is inflicted on the coun- 
try by the export of oil-seeds, oil-cakes and 
bones. By exporting oil-seeds, we lose thé 
profits which can, be made by. pressing and 
selling the oil.” That is not all. The oil- 
cakes are excellent food for cattle. If mileh 
cows are, fed on them, their yield of milk is 
increased. If. plough and draught cattle are 
so fed, their strength increases and the soil 
is betigr tilled and bigger loads can be car- 
ried. Moreover, oil-cake is ‘an excellent 
manure in itself ; and indirectly the resulting 
cow-dung, too, makes good manure. 

Bone-meal is also an excellent . manure. 
But we allow bones, too, to be exported. 

Thus are We guilty of robbery of. the ou 
in many ways: ' 

-The: quantities of oil- cakes ‘exported in 
- 1919-20, - 1920-21, and 1921-22 were 143095, 
949225 ‘and 112928" ‘tons - respectively, -- The 


“to adopt, 


„exist'in nature, and serve an 


occas re is 
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quantitiés of oil-seeds exported in those three 
years were 824988, 624272, and 734674 tons 
respectively. India gota money-equivalent, 
no doubt. But if they had been utilised in 
the’ country far greater wealth could have 
been obtained.. 

Bones are exported in thiee forms, crush- 
ed, uncrushed and bone meal.: In the year 
1921-5 22, the. exports in these three forms 
were 38020, es: and ee tons pele 
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“Wanted a. ‘Political Watts to invent 
-- and Work a Political Steam- 
ingine. ; 


Inspite of the existence in nature of things 


with concrary~qualities ‘all of which serve 


some useful purpose,*political partisans think 
that theirs- is the only-way to political salva- 
tion., Ua-ọperators think that they are the 
only right sort, of people and their principles 
are the only wise and sound principles. .Non- 
co-operazors also have aœ similar. conceit of 
themselves and their principles; and of the 
two parties into which the Non-cooperation 
camp. is divided each. considers the other i in 
the wrong. 

Yet, while every one is, Pound to adhere 
to that course of' conduct which his. reason 
and conscience dictate, every one ought to be 
reasonable and liberal enough to perceive that 
persons of the opposite way of thinking mdy 
have something to say.- for their principles 
and ways of doing things.’ 

Heat and .cold are Opont Yet both 
useful end. 
Fire and water have opposite virtues. Water 
puts out fire, and fire evaporates water, Yet, 
as everybody knows, both are necessary for 
human existence, at Jeast for. civilised life. 
Nay, tore; - by the“ proper: juxtaposition of 
fire and water not only is. such an everyday 
piece of work as cooking performed, but all 
steam-propelled vehicles and machinery are 
worked, giving to man his mastery ‘over 
nature. 

Ordixarily- it is pee ‘that 4 ds thought of as 
destructive. But water,” which seems: 
yielding in its nature, is also known to a a 
terribly devastating agency. | 

. Nor can it be said that fire alone i is dyna- 
mic in ibs nature and. water not. Water- 
power is coming mere and mote into use. 

Thereforé, in - making use’ of the simili- 
tude of fire and water, we do not imply any 
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praise or blame; we have used it simply to 
make our meaning clear. 

In the material world, Watts knew just 
how to place in proper correlation and 
take advantage of the opposite qualities 
of fire and water to produce his steam- 
engine. If we had super-statesimen in our 
midst, they .could utilise the virtues and 
energies of all kinds of persons and groups 
of persons for the supreme end of national 
regeneration and salvation. Have we any 
such men, with serene wisdom. breadth of 
vision, inexhaustible patience and tolerance, 
untiring activity, unshakable faith in human 
nature, and hope that never dies ? 





Clash of Art Ideals as a Source of 


Unrest. 


In his paper on “A Clash of Ideals as 
e Source of Indian Unrest”, published in 
cur lass issue, Lord Ronaldshay seeks to 
prove that the clash of the differing: ideals 
of Indian. Art and European Art is one 
cf the sources of the present-day unrest 
in India. But he has not explained how 
iv comes, if his theory be correct, that the 
chief protagonists of the new Art move- 
ment whom he has named, e. g, the 
‘Tagore brothers, Nandalal Bose and O.C. 
Gangoly, have not had anything to do, 
either ma leading or ina subordinate capa- 
city, with the unrest, 

Similarly, in connection with Indian 
educational ideals,‘ he has named Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and the conductors of the 
Hindu Academy at Daulatpur. But ‘they, 
too, have taken no part in the non-co- 
cperaticn movement, 


Lord Ronaldshay’s Wrong 
Parallelism. 


Tn the course of the paper referred to 
above, Lord Ronaldshay writes :— 

“There are, indeed, striking points of re- 
samblarce between the story of King Visva- 
` mitra and that ef Mr. Gandhi, - The original 
cause cf Visvamitra’s campaign was a com- 
paratively small thing, namely, Vasishta’s 
“cow of plenty.” Similarly, the original 
cause cf Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was a 
comparatively small thing,namely, a legislative 
enactment known as the Rowlatt Act.” 


This is a superficia] view. We must look - 


deeper beneath the surface. Lord Ronaldshay 
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himself ‘writes that “the cupidity of 
Visvamitra was excited by a ‘cow of plenty’ 
in the possession of Vasishta which he 
determined to acquire.” Can it be said 
similarly that the cupidity of Mr. Gandhi 
was excited by the Rowlatt Act dn the 
possession of the British Government which 
he determined to acquire ? On the contrary./ 


the Rowlatt’ Act excited, not the cupidity, 
-but the aversion 


of Mr. Gandhi and ‘all 
politically-minded Indians, who wanted to 
get it repealed. 


maesaer 


The Political Factor Minimised. 


As Lord Ronaldshay’s thesis was a 
clash of ideals as a source of Indian 
unrest, he cannot be blamed for not 
dwelling in detail on the political causes 
of uurest. But it was to be expected 
that in merely referring to the political factor, - 
he would not betray any blindhess to 
facts-which he does. ‘He «speaks of 
“political dislocation produced by the 
world war” and of “the Turkish imbroglio, 
which has fired the dormant fanaticism of 
the Muhammadans,” but there is in his article 
not a word to indicate that there has been 
anything of a political character to cause 
the preseut unrest among the Hindus ( the 
majority ‘of the population ) or among the 
Sikhs. Yet he cannot be unaware that 
thousands of Hindus and Sikhs, along with 
Moslems, have suffered internment, imprison- 
ment, death from lathi-blows, gus-fire and 
bombing from the air, 


a é 


Acquiring Power by Suffering 
and Renunciation 


Lord Ronaldshay says, and there he is. 
right, that the Westeru mind is little familiar 
with the idea that “Soul Power” can be 
acquired by suffering and renunciation, which 
are the weapons with which the followers of 
Mr. Gandhi must fight. He adds that. the 
people of India are quite familiar with this 
idea, and cites in illustration the story of the’ 
conflict between Visvamitra and Vasishta, in 
which the latter is described as having 
acquired supernatural power by the practice” 
of intense austerities and selt-mortification. 
Lord Ronaldshay ought, however, to have 
perceived that it was supernatural power that . 
Visvamitra gequired, whereas the powey 
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which Mr. Gandhi thinks we can all acqure 
by suffering and renunciation is natural pow3r. 
This the'western mind may not be able to 
believe. But if Lord Ronaldshay had thought 
of some historical example, instead of the 
mythological story which he cites’ (and of 
which Rabindranath ‘Tagore has given 
a, better interpretation than his lordship), the 

estern mind might have been better able to 
. realise the faith and the hope which inspire 
Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues and followers. 
An appropriate historical ‘example has been 
thus referred to by the Rev. John Haynes 


Holmes in his article on “A Pacifist Alteraa- , 


tive to War” in the March number of ‘he 
World Tomorrow (The Fellowship Press, €96 
Broadway, New York): - 


“But we do not have’ to vander afield i in order 
to find a feasible alternative to forcible resistance 
against oppression by minorities in the Turkish 
Empire. One’ minority in Islam has actuclly 
adopted euch in alternative and proved it success- 
ful. I refer to the Bahaists who, in 1850, follow- 
ing the murder of their prophet, the Bab, fell 
victim to persecutions of the most terrible descrip- 
tion. In the massacres at this’ time, more than 
thirty thousand men, women and children were 
slaughtered in cold blood. Outrages’ of every 
description were practised, cruelties of the Zast 
degree of refinement perpetrated, upon help.ess 
and terrified: populations. The leaders were seized, 
some of them killed and others imprisored. 
Baha O’llah was stripped of his property, impri- 
soned and at last banished. His successor, Abdul 
Baha, was imprisoned for something like fcrty 
years. - 

“Thus*far the stor ry is identical with thas of 
Christian minorities in Turkey.’ But now comes 
the difference! Instead of meeting violence 
with violence, on.the ground that there was neth- 
ing else to do in honor and safety, the followers 
of the Bab dedicated themselves resolutely to 
non-resistance. 
offered, appeals to pity spoken—but no resort was 
had to force. When the crisis came, they’. bowed 
their heads, and died, ` Even when women were 
rayished and children’ butchered, they refused to 
to fight and kill. With the result that, after the 
initial fhassacres were over, persecution ceased. 
A toll of death, paid in the beginning, -secrred 
release. The Moslems tired ‘of. their bloody 
business, for there is no sport but only disgust 
in killing non-resistants. What is more, even 
these butchers were soon touched by the spectacle 


of thousands not afraid to die, and moved thereby. 


to pity and then to admiration. Still more, the 
persecutors discovered that they had nothing to 
fear from the Bahaists—they were harmless 
people, even friendly, and could therefore be 


Protests were uttered, prayers, 
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safely left alone. So the murders ceased, the 


. persecutions ended, the prison doors were opened. 


For years now the Bahaists have moved in seeu- 
rity ‘and happiness in the Mohammedan world. 
Alone of all minorities in Islam, they are trusted, 
protected, even loved.” 


seen 


Lord Ronaldshay’s Epilogue. 


Lord Ronaldshay concludes 


his paper 
with the Zollowing words :— 


“I prefaced my- discourse with 


a prologue. 
Let. me crown it with an epilogue. 


From the 


‘story of Vasistha the Brahman, and Visvamitra 


the king, £ withheld the denouement. 1 tell is 
now. Through the intervention of the gods the 
conflict between these warring parties was stay- 
ed; an honourable reconciliation took place. 
May this, my epilogue, prove prophetic of another 
and- a greater reconciliation, to the benefit of 
India, of Great Britain, and of mankind.” 


We join in this hope of an honourable 
reconciliation. 


nmi 


Lyttou-Mookerjee Correspondence. 


No’ Governor in British India ever receiv- 
ed such a castigation at the hands of a 
fellow-officer of the British Government as 
Lord Lytton has done atthe hands of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. - ‘And, though we do 
not admire Sir Asutosh’s manner in’ some 
passages of his letter nor admit the perfect 
accuracy of some of his statements, it is only 
the bare truth tosay that Lord Lytton has 
deserved this.castigation ; —nay, he brought 


dit upon himself by his bureaucratic air of 


“superiority”, his want of insight into human 
character, his unwisdom and his tactlesgness. 
Itis entirely a right principle that there 
must be co- operation between the Chancellor 
and the Vice-Chancellor of a University. But 
it is nov at all axiomatic that there must or 
can be such cooperation between a university 


„and the government of the country in all 


circumstances.’ Lord Lytton’s dual capacity 
of Governor of Bengal and Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University led him to take a wrong 
view of the mutual relations and relative-posi- 


tions of himself and Sir Asutosh’ As Chan- 


cellor and Vice-Chancellor, they are really 
equal colleagues, the: idea of one being 
subordinate to the other being merely formal. 
The Vice-Chancellor has always-been really 
the more important figure—particularly a 
Vice-Chancellor of the masterful personality 


, 


- The 
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and uncommon energy and activity of Sir Asu- 
tosh. When Lord Lytton wrote with an air of 
British bureaneratic superiority, “I am anxious 
to retain your services in this post”, &c.,. he. 
forgot that he was not addressing a native 
subject and paid servant of the British 
nation of whom he was a representative, 
but that he. was addressing an honorary 
fellow-worker--a far greater worker than 


himself—of a great educational institution. . 
-There are other similar offensive expressions 


in his letter—“my favouring your re-appoint- 
ment’, “to retain you asa colleague”, ete., 
—-which might have wounded the amour’ pro- 


pre of any figure-head of a vice-chancellor, . 


not to-speak of a devoted worker like Sir 


- Asutosh. “No wonder, Sir Asutosh was ex- 


asperated, and wrote ‘back in reply :—. 


_ “There ate expressions in your letter which 
imply that I am an applicant for the post and 
I am in expectation of reappointment. Let me 


assure you that if you and your Minister aro. 


under such an impression, you are entirely 
nustaken.” 

..We gather from the published correspond- 
ence that there had- been some previous 
correspondence, and interviews, ‘too. There 
were also’ the elaborate reports of several Uni- 
versity committees, and the Times “Bankrupt 
University” article episode. It is surprising 
that one in the position of the Governor of 
45 millions of people had so little insight into 
human character that he could not gather 
from all these data that the only way to 
ensure the cooperation of Sir Asutosh was to 
ery ditto to him. 
were quite clear, 
were in the power of Lord Lytton to hold out 
could possibly produce any change in them. 
lure of-a  vice-chancellorship , for 
another term on conditions had not the 
ghost cf a chance to change that atti- 
tude; for Sir Asutosh did not. owe his 
ascendancy ‘mainly to'the mere office òf 


vice-chancellor ; whoever the vice-chancellor - 


might be, ‘Sir Asutosh was the one man to 
coant with. The broad and indelicate hint 
that financial help for the University could 
be had only by an ‘assurance that the atti- 


tude of opposition would be exchanged for - 


one of whole-hearted assistance, was an in- 
sulting approximation to ‘a proposal to buy 
off opposition which could not but be resent- 
ed. Moreover, it is recent history that Sir 
Asutosh has succeeded in obtaining for the 
University Rs. 5} lakhs without ‘co-operating 
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His attitude and views’ 
No inducements which ' 


with Lord Lytton’s Government in the way 


suggested in his letter. Therefore, it could. 


not-be said with accuracy that cooperation | 


was the only way to obtain financial assist- 
ance for.the University. 

‘Lord’ Lytton has not been lowg 
India. Yet such is the sycophantic atmos- 


phere of the world with which Governorad 
are most familiar that this short period of his’ 


sojourn has ‘sufficed to turn‘his bead to 
such an extent as to give him the conscious- 
ness or subconsciousness of -his superiority 


-to any ‘indigenous inhabitant of the country. 


Otherwise, how could he write in the way he 
did to one who, in ‘connection with the 
university, had placed Government under 
a greater obligation to him than the favour 
done to him by appointing him vice-chancellor 
so often ? ; 


in. 


If Lord Lytton was convinced that Sir 


Asutosh’s services as vice-chancellor were - 
not indispensable, no offer ought to hate been -` 


made to him at all. On the other hand, if it 
was necessary to have Sir Asutosh’s services 


as vice-chancellor, it would have been plain | 


to any man of ordinary common sense that the 
only way to “retain” them was simply to re- 
nominate him quietly without trying to, have 
any assurance from him regarding his futare 
attitude, policy and proceedings. But, if in spite 
of clear indications of the fact that he would 
continue strenuously to oppose Government 
supervision or control over university finance 
or “democratization” of the Senate, because 
either would 


mean a challengee to his: 


hitherto undisputed ascendancy,—if in spite, 


of such’ indications, the Governor-chancel- 
lor wanted to sound Sir Asutosh as to his 
future intentions, it would have occurred to 


a 


a shrewder man than Lord. Lytton that the, 


prudent and tactful way to do it was by 


means of an interview, not by written corres- 
pondence, 

We have said before that there is nothing 
wrong in the idea’ that the chancellor and 


the vice-chancellor of a university ghould’ 


have one policy. But the idea that there 
should be ‘éo-operation between the Govern- 
ment and -the University’ cannot be free 
from objection under all circumstances ; for 


the Government may be guided sometimes , 


by political motives, which the university 
ought not to'be. The combination of the 


offices of Governor of Bengal and Chancellor. 


of the Calcutta University in one and the 
same. man has’ prevented Lord Lytton from. 
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having a clear perception of his duty as 
Chancellor, and has also given Sir Asutosh 
and his party the opportunity to raise the 
ery that the Government wanted to destroy 
the freedom of the University. 

We are unable to comment on those pas- 
sages in the ‘correspondence which relate 

Ato the two Government bills, to the unpub- 
lished correspondence of the writers and to 
what passed between them in their inter- 
views; for all these are not before the 
public and ourselves. 

The Chancellor writes :— - 

“You have appealed to Sir Michael Sadler, 
to the Government of India and the Government 
of Assam to oppose our Bill.” . 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s reply “to the 
last two counts of the accusation is constitu- 
tionally quite correct and also otherwise quite 
convincing ; for, as the Governor, Education 
Ministgr and Director of Public Instruction 
of Assam, and the Education Member of the 
Government of India are Senators, they are 
entitled to have all the papers meant for the 
Senate. But in the case of Sir Michael Sad- 
ler, who is not a member of the Senate, there 
was, technically speaking, no obligation on 
the part of the Vice-Chancellor to forward 
the papers te him. So the action taken in 
his case was not on the same footing as in 
the case of the other persons ;—it was non- 
constitutional, though not against the con- 
stitution, nor objectionable on moral grounds. 





“A: Libel.” 
As regards the Chancellor's charge, “you 


ni h- 


dit the Government”, the Vice-Chancellor 
writes, “This is a libel and I challenge you to 
produce evidence in support of this unfoun- 
ded allegation.” 

Every one who feels that a false charge 
has been laid against him has’ the right 
to repudiate it, 4 

The Government of Bengal had been 
similarly accused of having 
“Bankrupt University” article in the Times 
Educational Supplement. With reference to 
this accusation the Governor-Chancellor 
wrote :— . 

“The article in question was neither written 
nor inspired by any one in the service of any 
Government Department and the ‘publicity officer 
had no knowledge of the article until he read it 
in the Educational Supplement of The Times.” 


803—14 


have inspired articlés in the Press to discre- - 


inspired the’ 


‘Would she 
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We ‘are not aware that anybody ever pro- 
duced evidence in support of the allegation 
that the Government had inspired the article 
in question. According te Sir Asatosh’s moral 
code, it was therefore a libel—of course, if 
what is sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander. However, it is to be noted that Lord 
Lytton did not in his calm reply use the 
words “libel” and “challenge”, which Sir 
Asutosh did in his excited reply. 

Again, in the last January number of The 
Calcutta, Review, which is the organ of the 
Calcutta, University, an elaborate attempt, 
was made by an anonymous seribbler to 
trace the origin of The Times article to the 
Moverx Review office and father it upon the 
conductors of the Mopurn Review. We ex- 
posed the ridiculous character of this attempt 
in our last Pebrnary number ( page 216 ). 
There was not, as there could not be, any 
rejoinder to what we wrote. Was the organ 
of the Calcutta University guilty of a libel 
or was it not? People who} live in glass. 
houses ought not to throw stones at others. 

The Governor ought not to have accused 
Sir Asutosh himself of any impropriety 
which he could not preve—that is plain. 
Poor man, he probably thought that Sir 
Asutosh would collapse ander the charge 
and would not hit back, nor would the 
correspondence’ be publissed. His lordship 
is now a sadder man, and wiser, too, we 
hope. ‘hat he did not attach any condition 
to the offer of the vice-chancellorship made 
to Mr. Bhupendranath Basu may have been 
due, vartly at any rate, to the lesson which 
Sir Asutosh has taught him. 

As regards many articles published in 
the Pzess in defence and exposition of the 
positicn ‘taken up by Sir Asutosh and his 


party, our conviction is that they rere 
inspired, but we cannot say by what 
. persor or persons, Some of them may 


have even been actually written and contri- 
buted by persons connected with the 
University. Who they are we cannot say. 


That materials for many of the articles 
were supplied by persors connected with 
the University is widely believed to be 


true. In this connection, The Servant, which 
ought to know, writes thus with reference to 
the insistent protestations to the contrary 
of a certain newspaper : l 

“Indeed, the lady seems to protest too 
much. Let us see what the other lacy does, 
disclaim all knowledge even of 
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the University press liaison officer or officers 
who danced attendance on sympathetic editors 
to inspire writings in favour of the University P” 

What The Servant suggests is what it 
can most probably prove. 


“We do not suggest or believe that 
every journalist who has written in favour 
of the views of the Mookerjee party has 
done so from interested motives. Some 
„may have written from conviction due to 
ignorance or inisconception. 


“Toe Traditions of the High Office.” 


Sir Asutosh claims to have maintained 
throughout the traditions of the high office 
which he held for ten years. In certain 
matters and in some respects, he has certainly 
doze so; in others he has not : for instance, 
as regards the patronage of plagiarism, non- 
‘ma:nienance of the purity of examinations, 
ete When he suggests ‘that he never 
adapted himself to the views of the Govern- 
meat, he claims credit to which he is not fully 
entitled. Many instances may be cited to 
disprove his claim. The enforcement of the 
Risley Circular is one. Among others are 
the cases of the late Mr, A, Rasul, Dr. A. 
‘Suarawardy, etc.’ oa by 

would have been worthy of the position 
of a vice-chancellor if Sir Asutosh had 
oe self-laudation in this part of his 
etser. 


“A Spy on the Senate.” 


In she penultimate’ paragraph of ‘his. 


letter the Vice-Chancellor wrote :— 

“Iù may, not be impossible for you to 
secure the services of a subservient Vice- 
Chancellor, prepared always to carry out the 
mandates of your Government, and ‘to act 
as a spy on the Senate.” E 

In the Chancellor’s letter there are un- 
doabtedly passages which are open to the 
construction that some amount of subser- 
viency is one of the qualifications (!) of a 
vice-chancellor, So Sir Asutosh was.to some 
` extent justified in assuming and implying that 
he could not and did not accept the offer 
because he did not possess that qualification (!) 
and he who possessed it would be appointed 


„to the office instead. But we do not find. 


in the Chancellor’s letter any passage to 


jastify the assumption that the ability and’ 
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readiness “to act as a spy on the Senate” 
was in his opinion another , qualifica- 
tion (!) of a vice-chancellor: Why did Sir 
Asutosh then make this unworthy insinua- 
tion? That Mr. Bhupendranath Basu was 
offered and accepted the Vice-Chancellership 
without any conditions shows - that, contrary 
to Sir Asutosh’s anticipation, a man has beens 
found who is not a spy and who is not “pre- 
pared always to carry out the mandates of 
your Government”. The insinuation seems 
particularly: gratuitous, because the proceed- 
ings of the Senate are claimed to be public, 
open and above-board, like those of legis- 
lative .councils and. high court benches. 
Where nothing is or can be concealed, there is 
no room for espionage. Could the idea, then, 
that a future vice-chancellor might act asa 
spy, by any possibility have owed its genesis to 
any lurking feeling in the writer’s mind that 
things had been done at the University which 
were unfit to see the light of day ? > 


Declining the Offer. 


Not being thought-readers, we cannot 
definitely say whether Lord Lytton and his 
advisers “expect”ed and “desire”d that Sir 
Asutosh would decline the offer, but we have 
not the least hesitation toassert that in de- 
clining the insulting offer made to him he 
took the only right and self-respecting step 
possible in the circumstances. ae 


Lord Lytton’s Reply. 5 


To Sir Asutosh’s letter Lord Lytton sent: 
a brief and polite reply, in which some have 
found a “cheap sneer”. We are not con- 
vinced that there is such a sneer in it, parti- 
cularly as there is in it a feeling reference 
to Sir Asutosh’s “great bereavement”, which 
the ex-Vice-Chancellor had himself: also 
referred to in his letter. ‘But if by any 
possibility there is a sneer, the writer’s con- 


. duct cannot be too highly condemned ir refer- 


ring in the same letter to sucha sacred thing 
as a great sorrow. 


- Stage Management in Senate 
House. 


According.to the authorised report, 
“At the meeting of the Senate held on the 
8rd of. April, 1928, after the disposal of. the 








~and that he had refused it. 
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business stated in the Agenda Mr. Kemini 
Kumar Chanda addressed the Vice-Chancellor 
in the following terms :” i 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda wanted to 
know whether it was true that the Vice- 
Changellorship had been offered for another 
term to Sir Asutosh with certain conditions 
The answer 
began thus :-— : 


“Though the ee. which have beea put 
to me place me in a dificult position, I cannot 
decline to answer them.” 

After answering Mr. Chanda’s questions, 
Sir Asutosh also read out the correspondence, 
“to enable you to judge whether I hava or 
bave not acted in the best interests oz the 


University.” 
As Sir Asutosh came to the Senate 
meeting with the correspondence in his 


pocket, as printed copies of the correspon- 
dence “were supplied to the Press after the 
meeting was over, and as it had been previ- 
ously announced. in some newspapers that 
startling disclosures would be made at the 
meeting, in consequence of which the visitors’ 
‘gallery was full, the Vice-Chancellor came 
quite prepared for the “difficult position” 
carefully ‘engineered from beforehand. Yet 
“the business stated in the Agenda” dic not 
inelude any notice regarding this important 
and. sensational affair. . What was the 
motive underlying _ this omission and con- 
cealment? Sir Asutosh’s reply to “ord 
Lytton is conceived in a heroic vein; but 


this ontission smacks of trickery and cun- - 


ning rather than of heroism. As the 
ex-Vice-Chancellor is admitted by all his 
friends, followers and/opponents alike, with- 
out exception, to be bold’and fearless, (within 


the bounds of loyalism and law, of cowrse,) we ` 


are unable to understand why in this matter 
a straightforward course was not adopted 


- Instead of the cunning and devious meshod 


A. 


resorted to. 


We are also unable to find out any provi- 
sion fh the University Regulations for the 
asking and answering of questions, important 
or unimportant, “after the disposal of the 
business stated in the Agenda.” Why was 
this unconstitutional or extra-constitutional 
procedure adopted? “We do not think Sir 
Asutosh has done anything wrong by expo- 
sing the Governor; on the contrary, he has 
rendered a. public service by doing so. But 
the question is, why he did not do it in a 
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perfectly constitutional and straightforward 
manner. ‘The Senate House is: not a theatre, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and other Fellows 
are not actors, 

As regards the publication of the corres- 
pondence, Lord Lytton’s calling it “official”, 
no doubt, disposes of the main objection that 
could have been urged against it. 

Not having ever served Government 
either asa paid or asan honorary servant, 
we do not possess adequate knowledge of the 


_ Official procedure which has to be followed in 


the publication of official correspondence, 
But our impression is that when there is 
correspondence with the head of an office 
or a department—and in the present case the 
‘Chancellor was that head, the correct thing 
to do is'to publish the correspondence with 
his previous knowledge and consent. If our 


. impression be correct, then, there has been 


a violation of the correct procedure and a 
breach of what ‘is called office discipline in 
the publication of the Lytton-Mookerjee 
correspendence by means of a cunning device, 


— 


Varieties of Courage. 


As .zhe language of hyperbole has been 
used by- the editors of many English and 
Vernacular papers and others in speaking of 
the courage displayed in Siy Asutosh’s letter, 
it is necessary to comment on the matter. 
When a man is: able, by strengh of mind 
and clear knowledge, to overcome baseless 
fears and to act fearlessly because he knows 
there is no risk of any ‘sort, his courage is 
undoubtedly worthy of praise. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee has deserved such praise by 


‘writing his outspoken letter to Lord Lytton. 


Men more foolish and ignorant and timid 
than he may be afraid of offending any Barra 
or Chhota Sahib by telling them the blunt 
truth ; out he knew quite well that by 
writing that letter he was not jeopardising his 
seat on She High Court Bench, or his pension, ` 
or his knighthood,, or his influence in the 
University. And it goes without saying that 
that sort of letter, concerned merely with 
University affairs, can by no possibility be 
brought under any section of any criminal or 

civil law, Sir Asutosh also knew that the 
letter, instead of impairing his popularity, 

would increase it with the people—as they 
are everywhere, like the proverbial Irishman, 

against the Government—and approve his 
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chances of being returned to the Bengal 
Legislative Council at the head of a party. 

The greatest bogey. with which the 
Government has been faced for years is the 
Non-co-cperation movement. Government 
believes that Sir Asutosh has broken the 
back of that movement so far as the student 
population is concerned. The’ Non-co- 
operators boycotted the visit of the Prince of 
Wales: but Sir Asutosh conferred upon him 
an honorary degree, ‘delivering in the 
Prince’s presence the following piece of. 
loyalist autobiographical reminiscence : 

“When 46 years ago, an honorary degree was 
first conferred on a Prince of Wales, one of the 
emliest graduates of this University was per- 
witted as an act of special favour to bring his 
li-tle boy (the future Siz Asutosh ) into the 
Senate House to have a glimpse of the Prince. 
The tumultuous acclamation which greeted His 
Royal Highness made an ever-lasting impression 
on the mind of the boy. Thirty years later, the 
boy hed developed into a Syndic and recorded his 
concurrence in a proposal to confer an honorary 
degree or. the second'Prince of Wales. Six years 
later this very Syndic as Vice-Chancellor had the 
high privilege to present a loyal address tu his 
" Most Gracious Sovereign...... He now has the 
supreme satisfaction to invite Your Excellency 
to confer an honorary degree on the third Prince 
of Wales.” - or: 

-In tke Anti-Partition agitation days, too, 
Sir Asutosh was not a patron of the 
Nationa. schools or of any independent national 
education movement. So Government knows 


that he is not a, pestilential Non-co-operato}, . 


but a supporter of the Government and of 
law and order, héreditarily loyal to it. Hence, 
Government can’ excuse a bit’ of plain- 
speaking in hisi—hard words break no’ bones. 


When there is risk of life, limb, property,- 


or popularity, and yet a man acts in scorn of 
consequence, because his instinct of humanity 
cx liberty or his conscience urges .him so- to 
act, the courage evinced is of a higher ordér. 
~ Let us, however, confine ourselves to 
_epistolazy courage. When Dr: S. Subramania 
Iyer of. Madras wrote his famous letter to the 
President, U. S. A, when Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote his two famous letters to every English- 
man in India ‘and some other letters, when 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote his letter to the 
Viceroy on ‘the Reign of Terror. and 
Indignities in the Punjab and renounced his 
_titlé they all ran real risks. 
"+ “Telling a blunt truth to a man’s face rte- 
quirés much, courage when such truth-telling 
> . 


‘student community and shows 
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can be punished by the hearer. ‘Thousands 
of nameless non-co-operators, have displayed 
such courage before trying magistrates by 
calling in question their authority to try 
them and refusing to answer their questions. 
Both women and menin India have facegl the 
nameless terrors of jail life in their struggle 
for political liberty. i A 
And there have not been wanting in' India 


‘nameless heroes who have calmly laid down 


their lives in unexciting surroundings, with- 
out the consciousness of the presence of any 
applauding’ public,—while rendering service 
to plague or choléra patients. Such heroism 
is of the highest order. 


Calcutta University Student 
Welfare Scheme. © 


The medical examination of Calcutta Uni- 
versity students by the Student Welfare 
Committee began on 28th March, 1920, The 
Committee has recently published a report of 
the work done during the last year. Up till 
now 5,774. students liave been examined. 
They belonged to seven institutions, viz., 
Scottish Churches College, University, Classes, 
City College, Presidency College, Vidyasagar 
College, ©. M. S. College and Bangabasi 
College. The report states :— 

“The. work that, has been done up till now 
gives us an insight into the health of the 
the necessity 
for prompt action -to better their condition. 
In , certain colleges as many as 10 per cent. 
of the students show enlarged spleen. The 
defects of eyesight are as high as 51 per cent, in 
a certain institution. A very large number of | 


~students are ignorant of the nature of the trouble 
‘they ave suffering from. All this is preventible. 


There are many other defects, such as those of 
teeth, tonsils, etc, which are also preventible. 
It is a pity that so much of useless suffering and 
wastage of manhood, which is bound to act in a 
deleterious manner to the welfare of the nation, 
is allowed to persist. A more thorough system 
of medical and after-care work, in conjanction 
with the Students Welfare Scheme, is imperative 
to puta stop to this disastrous state of affairs. 
Recent data show that about 71 per cent. of the 
students suffer from some sort of defect and 
many of these are of the preventible type. The 
need. fur propaganda, work amongst students for - 
the betterment of their health is very urgent. 
The public should also be roused to the serious- 
ness of the situation. It is encouraging’ to note 
that the ‘amount of vesistance which we ex- 
pevienced from the students and the publie at 
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first, is gradually decreasing and the scheme is 
daily becoming more popular. We are continually 
being approached by individual students from 
the different colleges for a re eport on their health. 
Enquiries have been received from many different 
institutions about the nature of the work we 
havedeen doing and the appeal we have issued 
for funds has met with some response.” 


` Elsewhere in the report the commm.ttee 
observe :— 


“Some very interesting conclusions can be: 


deduced from a careful examination of the records. 


Tt will be found that the average Bengali student. 


attains maximum physical efficiency about the 
age of 21, after which there seems to be a decline, 
The percentage of defects in eye, ear, teeth, as 
well as general defects, increases with age after 
21. The defects of visual refraction, teeth and 
audition, however, show a progressive increase 
from 16 upwards. This would imply that a 
greater strain than could be normally borne is 
being experienced by younger students. The 
percentage figures for general appearance and 


stoop fiso bear this out. The incidence of disease: 


increases after the age of 21, showing a weaken- 
ing of the resistance “of the body after the Feriod 
of? maximum efliciency.”” 


As regards preventible diseases, the Som- 
mittee have found, 
< “The percentage of preventible oes is 
very high indeed. 
that the total defectives form about 71 per cent. 
of the student community , that is, nearly 7 out 
of 10 students require medical attendance. This 
figure is higher than the last year’s finding. It 
is s absolutely imperative that immediate steps be 
taken to maintain the efficiency of the health of 
the stuflent community. The eye defects which 
could be very easily corrected mostly go untreat- 
ed. Regular propaganda work among students 
is necessary to remove this apathy. “Although 
we have taken steps to supply spectacles at cost 
prices we find only a very limited num der of 
students. taking advantage of this arrangement. 
The high percentage of teeth trouble, with 
attendant dyspepsia, is deplorable, as this is cer- 
tainly preventible. An indication of the reelect 
to which the student is subjected will be evident 
from the high percentage of spleen incidence in 
the Vidyasagar College. This means tlat one 
in ten students suffers from latent malarial 
infection and malaria is a disease which is 


eminently curable. All this wonld indicate 
great necessity for enlightening the student 


and his guardian about the seriousness of the - 


situation. Money must be found for after-care 
work, without which the health exam nation 
would be hopelessly inadequate. The health of 
the student community is too importent an 
asset to the country to be overlooked.” 


We have. ‘already mentioned ` 


‘another side of the question. 


Tas report contains many interestins 
facts and suggestions. The Committee hav- 
taken charge of a very necessary duty—onz 
which may be called indispensable wit. 
perfect truth. Hence they should have all 
the resources they require. They say :— 

“We find it extremely difficult to manage tLe 
medical examination with: the existing scale «f 
remuneration for the workers. The medic..! 
examiners have been doing their work uz- 
grudgingly at the sacrifice of their. time axl 
energy, and it would be impossible for them ʻo 
continue in this manner unless the amount >f 
their ramuneration be raised.” 

Another complaint is :— 

“The present office staff is very much over- 
worked and unless an extra contingent is 
sanctioned it would be impossible to do full 
justice to tbe valuable data that have be n 
collected. The purely scientitic side of the wos, 
the value of which cannot be exaggerated, coud 
not be taken up for proper consideration. Tie 
number of medical workers, too, will have to ve 
increase, as the most important part of the Studeul 


Welfare work, viz, the prevention and cure of 
defects, remains as yet undeveloped.” 
Parsicular attention is invited to tue 


words italicised. 


Will the Salt-Tax Pay ? 


We have no doubts regarding the injustice 
and inequity of the increased salt imposition 
and ws have heard and said much agairst 
it cx those grounds. . But there is.a-so 
The Govern- 
mert have evidently imposed the increment in 
the hope of realising more revenue. Will 
they actually get the full amount of expected 
extze revenue ? We doubt it. . > 

Is has been pointed out that an increased 
salt duzy reduces salt consumption, becazse 
our people are too poor to keep up their usaal 
salt consumption when the price goes 
up. That is true. But the facts and figures 
provided to prove that high prices redace 
consumption do not prove merely tkat. 
When we find that under heavier taxation 
the consumption of salt falls, the fall in actual 
cousumption is not quite so great as appears 
frox. the figures. Much of it is actual ‘all 
in cousumption, but a fair share is merely 
substicution of legally producéd salt by 
non-legal productions. That is to say, taat 
altustgh people stop buying the heavily 
taxed Government salt, they buy or obtain 
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cheaper tax-free salt produced in véolation 
of the law. The figures show only the fall 
in the sale of legally produced salt; they do 
not show how far there has been an increase 
in,the non-legal manufacture of salt. ` 

This isa great danger. Every year the 
Government have to spend many lakhs’ in 
safeguarding the salt monopoly. Under a 
higher rate of taxation the inducement. to 


violate the monopoly would: be naturally 


greater. Sothat more brains will-engage in 
finding out ways of manufacturing non-legal 
salt than in normal circumstances. This means 
that the Government will have to spend more 
in safeguarding their monopoly or suffer a loss. 
In any case, their dream of an increased 
revenue will not be realised in all its details. 
© Secondly, this is a great danger to the 
morals of the people. If people succeed in 
` violating the law with profit they will look 
for other fields of such activity. What the 


Government is doing is stimulation ‘of the. 


anti-social and law-breaking forces in the 
community, Whenever people try to get 
too nuch out of an unnatural monopoly, it 
stimulates. others‘to break their monopoly. 
It is bad for the State to strain the law- 
abidingness of the people, and one way of 
doing the evil work is to make law-breaking 
increasingly attractive. : 

So that what the Government are doing 


I.. Following the line of least resistance 
. and of inequity, 
2. Risking and ruining their popularity, 


. Attempting to get more revenue by - 


following a doubtful method, 

4, Increasing the cost of safeguarding 
‘the source of the revenue, 

: 5. Straining the law-abidinghess of the 

i “people, ` 

„6. Pusting a premium upon anti-social 
activity. : 

ASHOKE CHATTERJEE, 


An Explanation. 


. *Scientificus” has made two complaints 
against the editor of THe Mopin Review 


in the April number of the The Calcutta . eee 
` themselves is not a very helpful prescription. 
‘Nor do we see why young men 


Review, which. we received on the 25th 
April last. One is that he sent us “an article” 
in September, but that we published it in 
our November number. This “article” 
was an incomplete letter, received too late 


. 
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in September for insertion in our Qctober 
number. This fact was communicated to 
“Scientificus,” on which “he sent us some 
extracts from Professor Young’s report to 
be embodied in the “article”. “Scientificus” 
does not perhaps know that many articles 
have been published months, and sometimes 
years, after their 
for publication. 
The second complaint is that we had 
not the courtesy to publish his rejoinder 
to our criticism of his letter and to a 
letter from “Academicus” published in our 
last: February number, This complaint is. 
just. We had intended that a brief 
rejoinder from “Scientificus’ should be 
published in our Rzuvimw. . We are sorry 
we are precluded from stating how this 
intention of ours came not to be com- 
municated to “Scientificus.” In the circum- 
stances, we can only express regret for 


our unintended and apparent discourtesy. 





Mr. Bhupendranath Basu’s 
- Recent Utterance. ak 
Many of the things said by My. Bhupen- 
dranath Basu in the course of his address at 


_ the prize-giving of the Rani Bhabani School, 


have been said before by others, including 
Sir P. C. Ray, who has done so repeatedly in 


`a more pungent manner, But as Sir P. C. 


receipt and acceptance i 


i 


Ray belongs tothe Mookerjee party in the > 


University, he was not criticised by one set of 
persons for that reason; and as he is-also the 
greatest khaddar preacher and “opene?” and 
presider, he was not criticised by another 
set of persons for that reason. Mr. Basu, 
being unfortunately neither, has come. in for 
a good deal of criticism. Yet, generally 
speaking, both Sir P. ©. Ray and Mr. Basu 


-have said nothing regarding our system of 
- education and our educated class, which is 


not true and which would not bear repetition. 

That our education is mainly academic 
and bookish and does not fit us for a large 
number of remunerative occupations and 
careers is quite true. - But Mr. Basu has not 
told.us definitely what else to do. Merely to 
say that boys should acquire general knowledge 
up to their 16th year and then fend for 


of the 

“genteel” class should not or may not do the 
É 

work of carpenters, for example. There are 

furniture shops owned by persons of that 


a 


{ 


la 
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class. They would prosper far more if they 
knew the work of carpenters well as carvied 
on in the most advanced countries. We 
know of a Kayastha young man, a Bengali, 
of Allahabad, who went to England to learn 


up-toedate tailoring, and has prospered ir his, 


business. His brother is, if we are not 
nanistaken, an 1.m.s. officer. 

That the Calcutta University certificates 
and degrees have been commercialised for 
financial reasons, cannot also be denied. But 
suppose, the standards were raised and more 
-boys were plucked; the mere fact of their 
failure would not make them fitter for 
remunerative careers than our gradcates 
are at present fitted by their cheap deg-ees. 
If on account of the difficulty of. pasing 
examinations, a smaller number of boys vent 


in for education, the absence of even bockish’ 


knowledge of the rest would not by wself 
make them producers of wealth. We -vant 
better® education, more education, more 
practical “education, a greater variety of 
education, and education to fit us for a larger 
variety of careers. And we must be taaght 
both by precept and example that tc be 


producers of wealth we must work both with- 


our hands and brains—the lesson, in cther 
words, of the dignity of abour. 

That a system which enables one tc win 
even doctorates without an ordinary know- 
ledge of geography and history, is ridiculous, 
is also true. 

- Tt cannot be also denied that in competitive 
examingtions open to students of all arts 
of India, Calcutta graduates have been in 
recent. years doing worse than graduatas of 
other provinces and universities. The cause 
may be either deterioration of education in 
Bengal, or the improvement of education in 
the rest of India, or both. 
the party in power in the Calcutta University 
may contend that though our graduates do 
not shine in competitive examinations, they 
are becoming or on the way to become 
savanjs. But the rest of India has not been 
merely gazing idly in admiration on our 
intellectual achievements ; they, too, have 
achievements to their credit which are in- 
creasing in quantity and importance. 

And in this connection it is relevant and 
necessary to mention and consider the fact 
that the majority of “University Professors” 
at Calcutta are either not graduates of this 
university, or even if they are so, they have 
been ablg to secure their posts by wining 


‘themselves, 


The advocatss of 
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additiofal degrees elsewkere. That is the 
case with many university lecturers, 
readers and  post-gradvate teachers, toc, 
Thére are Calcutta men who think that 
Calcutta degrees are as good as or even 
better than other degrees. If so, why has 
not the Calcutta University been able to liva 
up to this creed ? 

By his humorous dapi of a 
beads himself, as legalised freebooters 
who liva on the fat of the land, Mr. Basa 
has disturbed a hornets’ nest. And it was 
teally cruel of him to compare the lawyers 
with ‘hired lathials, to the disadvantage cf 
the former. As lawyers are quite able to 
attack and defend themselves, we will leave 
them to do that kind of interesting work by 
As outsiders and laymen, we 
may be permitted to only observe that as M~. 
Basu was -not delivering a lecture on tke 
work and usefulness to society or otherwiss 
of the legal profession, but was engaged in 
considering who producec wealth and wko 
did not, his humorous description of tle 
class tc which he belongs was not far wiče 
of the mark, The lawyers as lawyers certair- 


ly do not produce wealth. True. other 
professional men also are not wealth- 
producers. But the incomes of professors, ` 


doctors, engineers and priests cannot at all 
compare with the incomes of lawyers. 

No politically well-informed man can dery 
that lawyers have been. among the foremost 


. winners, , promoters and defenders of liberty. 


Representative bodies in all constitutional y 
governed countries are composed of. membe-s 
of whom a considerable proportion consiszs 
of lawyers. All this Mr. Basu is expected 
to know as well as anybody ‘else, as he hus 
himself been a fighter for freedom in his 
own way. But-perhaps he did not displey 
his learning in this matter as there was rO 
occasion for it, 


Release of. Guru-Ka-Bagh Prisoners, 


A Punjab Government Press Communiqae 
states :—On the occasion of the recent Hinda- 
Mahomedan riots at Amritsar certain Akalis, 
acting ander the instructions of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, renderad 
useful assistance to the authorities in maintainiag 
order pending the arrival of military reinforce- 
ments. In recognition of the good conduct of 
the Akalis on this occasion. His Excellency tne 


_ Governor in Council has decided to release al] 


Sikh ‘prisoners: convictéd in connection with the 
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Garu-ka-Bagh incident of August and September 
1922 who are still in jail. An exception will be 
made ‘in the case of persous who have been 
guity of serious prison offences while in jail. 
It .3 estimated that the total number of prisoners 
in cuesticn is between 1100 and 1200.—A.P.I. > 
The Punjab Government ought not, ir 
the first place, to have played the blundering 
auc . inhuman part that it did in the 
Garu-ka-Bagh affair; in the next place, it 
ought not to have prosecuted and imprisoned 
the Akalis; but having done so, it ought 
to have released them ere this, both because 
thas'was the only: just, humane and states- 
manlike step to take and because the Panjab 
Cozncil had passed a resolution to that effect. 
Horvever, it is lucky in having at last found 
an excuse both to savé its face and to do the 
right thing. te 


“Police Raj” in Malabar. 


Mr. “Manjeri Ramaier has earned the 
grazitude of all lovers of justice and humanity 
by exposing the wickednéss of many Police 
oficers and subordinates in Malabar in 
ccunection with the prosecution and perse- 
cution cf the Moplahs.. He asserts in 
The Hindu that “the Police Raj tragedies 
enacted in Malabar” are “tragedies by whose 
sid- the wagon tragedy may well pale into 
insignificance.” He has been publishing details 
of these tragedies, which are to be found in 
Tae Hindu and other Madras papers, 
mar later be published in pamphlet form, 
wita a summary, and circulated throughout 
India and foreign countries, 





“The Servant” Case. 


The trial of the case of defamation 
broaght by a police deputy commissioner 
against Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyay, 
a former editor of The Servant, for publishing 
in his paper news, which he believed to be 
‘trae, to the effect that the said police officer 
hed beaten a woman at a public meeting 
rerdering her unconscious, has been so 
protracted, on account of its being before a 
police magistrate twice and before the High 
Covirt twice, that that fact itself would have 
been a sufficient punishment for the learned 
professor, assuming that he had been guilty 
of even a technical offence : for whereas the 
exzenses of the. police officer were in all 
probability paid by the Government, there 


These . 


than all previous 


i 
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was no such “Gauri Sen” to help the defen- 
dant. But the editor was not guilty of even 
a technical offence. He had taken‘all the 
care that ib is possible for the editor of a 


. daily te take to arrive at the-truth.. So, his 
prosecution has been naturally construed by. 


the public as a fresh attempt on the part of 
the Govarnment to so terrorise journalists asi 
to prevent them from .publishing details of 
police tyranny. ne z 

The editor bore himself throughout 
with a quiet courage, dignity and the spirit of 
ahimsa which does him great credit. The- 
printer of The Servant was his co-accused. 
We think the printers of newspapers should 
not be tried for what appears in them, as 
they do not read beforehand what is printed 
and have no authority to prevent anything 
appearing, even if they read it. 


Cheapness of Human Life in India. 


An American humourist once said that in 
India everything was on a gigantic scale—the 
rivers are among the longest in the world, 


‘the Himalayan range is the highest in the 


world, the famines are unsnrpassed in the 
toll of human lives they exact, plague has 
been longest in India and has carried off 
countless millions, and so on. He might have 
added that there was another matter in which 
India beat the record ~- nowhere in the world is 
human life so cheap. ` Apart from uncounted 
individuals who have lost their lives, at the 
hands of murderous Hnropean soldiers and 
other’ European murderers ( without these 
men being punished ), it wonld not be quite 
easy to recount and enumerate the occasions 
when the military or the police have fired 


‘on unarmed and defenceless crowds without 
‘any provocation or on the slightest provoca- 


tion—of course, mainly because of their being 
unarmed and because it is known that the 
populace cannot shoot back. 

The shooting. incident at Mirjakaly’s hat 
in the Bhola sub-division goes one better 
records, because here, 
though she hands which are alleged to have 
shot three men dead and wounded others 
seriously were the hands of the police, they 
had.been requisitioned by excise officers who 
had gone there to investigate cases of illicit 
manufacture of salt, We may live to read of 
civil judicial officers, school-masters, clerks 
and other inoffensive public servants requisi- 








heroically with real or 
law and order. 

i has, with promptitude 
issued a report on the affair 
gies on the spot. 


me 


Weg ‘Hindu-Moslem Relations. 


It isa matter of great sorrow that Hindu- 
‘Moslem relations continue to be strained in 
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jab and some other ‘regions in British- 


oe 

ndia. A brief note is not the place where 
‘to offer suggestions for the improvement of 
these relations, even if we were capable of 
offering ah useful ones. We will write only 
on some related matters. 

; That Viceroys, Governors, and other 
high officials, in their numerous pronounce- 
ments, have never or seldom ex- 
horted Hindus and Muslims to cultivate 
neighourly relations and live at peace with 
one another, is. natural, though regrettable. 
That Anglo-Indian journals should not only 
not write nothing to promote friendly feel- 
ings between the communities but should 
even be unable to conceal their glee at the 
outbreak of sectarian feuds and animosities, 
is also natural, though regrettable. For, the 
British occupation and exploitation of India 
As broadbased on our communal divisions, 
jealousies and conflicts. But how any Indian 
journalist can write of the “bursting” of 
“the bubble” of Hindu-Moslem unity, is 
more than we can understand. It is of a 
piece wfth the glee with which some Mode- 
rate papers publish news of the decreasing 


production and sale of khaddar (assuming ` 


that that is true). As Moderates and Ex- 
tremists are both swadeshists and as khaddar 
is a swadeshi product, all should rather be 
sorry if the production and use of khaddar 
be really on the decline. f 

Mr. C. R. Das, inspite of his ill health, 
and other Congress leaders have been doing 
their best to bridge the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems. Those whose politics and 
religious and social views are different should 
also make efforts in the same direction, 
though the methods and means may differ. 
The Akalis have seta splendid example at 
Amritsar. : 
_ Those 
problem of Hindu-Moslem relations, sh 


r} A 0 ld 
carefully consider why there is no — 


problem in the Indian States, whether ruled 
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who have been trying to solve the 
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What makes for communal concord there ? 
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Many Indian leaders and others have 


“Indians First.” 


| 


‘repeatedly used the catch-phrase that we are 
Indians first and Hindus or Moslems or — 

Christians afterwards. We do not know 
what exactly such words mean. We shall | 

therefore state our opinion avoiding the use — 
of such catch-phrases as far as practicable. 9 
Weare men first and last and always. 
We are also Hindus or Moslems or Buddhists, 
etc. ; and our respective religious faiths ought _ 
to make us better men progressively as days 
pass. In polities and in all civil ‘ve onl 
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also in neighbourly intercourse, we are only 


Indians, without any communal division; 


and our respective religious beliefs ought to 
make us better Indians day by day. Th 
is already in some respects a 
Indian culture, e. g in our manne 
etiquette, in music and _ paint. 
architecture, in our vernacular — literature 
( Urdu and Hindi not differing in eSsenée 
but in script ), ete. Fully developed com- 
posite kut organically one Indian nationhood, 
culture and civilisation are in the making, 
and will mature in course of time. 





U. P. Municipalities. | 
As in some municipalities in the United — 
Provinces non-co-operators have captured the 


opportunity to prove their capacity for local — 
swaraj. Their ability to manage the affairs 
of a town, if they can show such ability, 

would go some way to ptove their gapacity P 
to manage the affairs of tle country. ‘ 


Á. 





Kala-aazr in Bengal. 


The people of Bengal generally think 
that kala-azar is a disease peculiar to Assam 
and that there are occasionally only a few 
stray cases of it in Bengal. The Publie Fi 
Health Department of Bengal is not so 
ignorant of the true state of things asthe 
publie of Bengal. For, we find it rec 1 
in the Annual Report of the Director of 
Public Health for Bengal for 1921, that in- 
that year there were 1552 deaths ‘in the 
Presidency from kala-azar. But most 
_ probably this, too, | is an understatemen à 
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Treatment of Kala-Azar at 


Recently Dr.’Nirod Bandhu Bhattacharya, a 
young Calcutta medical man, and his friends 
aave started two centres for the treatment 
of kala-azar cases near Dogachia, 23 miles 
rom Calcutta, The Doctor recently took 
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Dogachia by Volunteers 
us to see one of the centres, We found 


some two or three hundred persons assembled 


A 


in a mango grove, most haying come in’ 


bullock carts from neighbouring villages, 


Nearly an equal number, we were fold, had- 
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Kala-Azar Patients ab Dogachia 

which about 150 are new. Dr. Bhattacharya 
and his friends and the student volunteers 
are engaged in a noble humanitarian wark, 
in which they are entitled to have all she 


already left after receiving injection, The 
pale and emaciated appearance of the child- 
ren and men and women was very saddening. 
About,500 cases are treated every week, ol 


a> > 


i] 
help in men, money and medicine which they 
require. Drs. Muir and Napier of the 
Tropical School of Medicine have visited the 
ventres and have expressed their apprecia- 
bion of the work. : 


“Shuddhi” or Purification. 


The cpinion has been expressed that 
though every religious community has every 
tight to bring within its fold persons belong- 
ng to other communities or those who 
belonged to it originally, the present is not 
the proper time to make Hindus of the 
Malkana Rajputs and others whose ancestors 
vere diamelly Hindus, But it is not enough 
io say that it is not the proper time ; it is 
lecessary to point out in addition what would 
ve the proper time. We are afraid that 
here are in India enough men and motives, 
ndigenous and extraneous, to convert every 
‘proper” time into an “improper” one. So, 
ve should leave all religionists to choose 
heir own times, provided they employ 
yeaceful and honest means and methods, 





= Resignation of U. P. Ministers. 

Recently Sir Claude de la Fosse, Vice- 
Jhancellor of Allahabad University, sued 
andit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and another 
erson for libel on the ground that they had 
tated that he had accepted a bribe in the 
ourse of the transactions ending in the 
wurehase of the Indian Press for the Univer- 
ity. The cases were withdrawn on both the 
cused apologising. As Sir Claude is an 
ficer of the Education Department, of which 
he head is Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Education 
Minster, the former ought to have obtained 
yermission of the latter before going to court. 
sir Claude, however, went straight to the 
yowernor, who gave him permission, without 
ven previously informing Mr. Chintamani. 
Jn account of this slight and supersession 
Mr. Chintamani has, it is said, resigned. He 
1as acted as every self-respecting aud honour- 
tble man should. Pandit Jagat Narain, the 
ther Minister, has also resigned in token 
f sympathy with his brother officer. There 
s nothing wrong or improper in this. 

IE we are not mistaken, Sir William 
Warris, Governor of U. P., is a South African, 
Has that fact aggravated in his case the usual 
Angiv-Indian contempt for Indians? That 
we should be ruled by a native of a country 
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where our countrymen receive sub-humati 


treatment, is the nemesis that has overtaken 


us for having, among other things, treated 
millions of our own countrymen at home for 
countless generations as worse than cats and 
dogs. We have no right to be indighant 
solong as we do not ourselves behave 
better. 

Freedom in Education. 


The only body of educationalists of 
long standing in Bengal who can claim 
to have possessed and exercised complete 
freedom in education is the National 
Council of Education, which came into 
existence in 1906, This body has never 
sought for State recognition or State aid, 
and, hence, has been able to do its work 
in its own way. Itis going to have 
its own class-rooms, hostels, laboratories 
and workshops at Jadabpur, near Caltutta. 
The foundation stone was laid on March 
11 last, and the buildings are~ expected 
to be completed by the middle of next 
year, Great credit is due to its self- 
sacrificing band of teachers who have 
struggled for so many years, to donors 
like the late Sir Rash Behary Ghose, 
Mr. Subodh Chandra Mallik and Maharaja 
Suryakanta Acharya, and to Babu Brajendra 
Kishor Ray Chaudhuri, who is fortunately 
still living in our midst. Last but by no 
means the least worthy of honour is that 
quiet and persistent worker, Babu Hwendra 
Nath Datta, to whom the movement owes 
more than the world knows. 





Ministers” Salaries. 


Babu Ganesh Dutt Singh, who has 
been appointed Minister, Bihar and Orissa, 
in place of Mr. Madhusudan Das, resigned, 
has declared that he would take only Rs. 
1000 a month for himself out of his 
salary and donate the remainder toe the 
public health fund of the province. This 
is laudable practical patriotism. So far only 
the Bengali Ministers have clung, leech-like, 
to their full salaries. 

The Indian Witness writes :— 

“In these days when one hears so much 
about the reduction of public official salaries 
in India, it may not be amiss to state the 
facts concerning the amount of money received 
for such service in another country. The 


Se 
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9 follow the example of the Lala. 


>. 


_been allowed to pass along the 
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State of Kansas has the largest per capita 


. wealth of any one of the forty-eight States 


in the United States. The Governor, who is 
the highest paid official of that State, ee 
§ 5,000 a year, or an equivalent of Rs. 125 

a mogith ! Dollars are supposed to be poe 
prized in America, but we submit that shey 
are, more evenly distributed there than in 
many countries, and that the highest officials 
selected by the people and accountable to 
them do not get an undue share.” 

The area of the British province of 
Bengal is 78,699 square miles and thet of 
the State of Kansas 81 3,774 square miles. 
But the salary and allowances of the 
Governor of Bengal are probably more 
than ten times the salary of the Governor 
of Kansas; though Bengal is far pcorer 
. than Kansas. 


e The National Flag. 


The British Empire .would ‘not. rave 
ia down and India would not aave 
become independent, if the National 
Flag processions in Central Provinces 
towns like Jabbalpur and Nagpur had 
stzeets 
without magisterial interference. But per- 
haps the local Dogberries thought that 
incipient rebellion must be nipped in the 
.bud. And what has been the result? Lala 
Sundarlal, the young and intrepid leader, 
has gone to jail, the temper of the pzople 
is risisg higher and higher, and large 
numbers of non-co-operators are reacy to 
Noshing 
sustains the life of a movement of self- 
assertion and keeps up the spirit cf its 
followers than: somé sort of strife and 
excitement. ‘The non-co-operators were 
languishing for lack of some such stimalant. 
They should be grateful to the blundering 
local officials for a timely supply.. 

While we have nothing to say against the 


` enthysiasm shown for a national flag, we 


thay be permitted for reminding the enthu- 
siasts that the National Flag is nct the 
National Edifice, that, though there is 
nothing wrong in desiring to have such a 
Flag, and in fact, we ought to have one, 
more earnest and persistent work must be 


- done to build up the Nation than has been 
done hitherto, and that the rents and fissures - 


in the foundations of the National Edifice, 
represented by “untouchability”, noticns of 
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caste superiority and inferiority and com- 
munal jealousies and distrust, must be 
closed up as quickly as possible.) 





Some Foreign Affairs. 
Regarding the affairs of some foreign 


countries, The Catholie Herald of India 
writes :— i 
“Egypt has a constitution, but Zaghlul’s 


party, the only one that counts, refuses to 
enthuse, as long as the right to draft documents 
is in the hands of the Egyptians and the right 
to court-martial is in the hands of the British. 
The Ruhr conflict is still bitter on both sides 
despite Lord Curzon’s speeches and the numerous 
reparaticn proposals made in England. The 
starvation riots in German towns’ are giving 
stomach to France, though the danger of the 
fare should be obvidus even to her. 

“Tu Italy the Fascisti and the Catholic Party 
fell ous, but by declaring that national interests 
will be set above Party interests the Catholics 
have given Mussolini an opportunity to be 
reasonable,” : 


Se meme 


Kenya. 

The same paper thus sums up the demands 
of the European delegates of Kenya as 
outlined in their programme in London: 

“Strict control of Indian immigration, with 
ultimate prohibition, reduction of Indian 
legislative councillors from four to two, segrega- 
tion of residential areas, exclusion of Asiatics 
from highland lands.” 

Neither Indians nor Africans can 
acquiesce in this programme. Because, 
Indians being men must have the right to 
trade and settle in any part of the world 
they like; including British Hast Africa which 
they have done so much to make fit for 
civilised existence. Of course, the European 
settlers can prevent Indians from having 
their just rights, because they and their 
British kinsfolk have the power. Power is 
the thing that counts; the arguments ad- 
ducel by and on behalf of the European 
settlers are hyprocrisy for the most part. 
So, we Indians should try to become power- 


‘ful in our own homeland, and accept no 


compromise. 

As for the Africans, they want the 
Indians to be in their midst, because the 
presence of the Indians adds to their con- 
venience. 

In the long run, the decision wilf rest with 
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-she Africans, when they have’ the ‘power of 
zalf-desermination—if in the meantime: they 
de not exterminated, 


Middle-Class Unemployment. 


_ Now that Mr. Bhupendranath. Basu’s 
speéch has given a fillip to the. discussion 
of the perennial problem of middle-class 
amemployment,: the following note from 
The Ca:holic Herald of India will be found 
telpful : 


In tkis respect, tlie New York Labour Depart: 

- nent has recently issued a very instructive’ and 

uopeful report. It declares that “unemployment 

zor those who labour with their hands is. now 

‘practicaly non-existent. Everywhere a short- 
evé of Workers is increasingly discernible. 

“This gratifying condition, so strikingly in 
contrast with the state of affairs in Europe, is 
bading so a curious ‘social revolution. The male 
derk, abandoning his old-fashioned notions ‘of 
respectadility, is discarding ‘the’ badge of the 
white collar’ and donning in its stead overalls. 
after generations of well- clothed indigence, he 
las discovered that a-nanual occupation offers 
him a life infinitely-moxe eare-free and decidedly 
more prosperous than” a seat at an office desk. 

| The emancipation of the clerk is dué to two 
factors—the restriction of immigration and the 
competition offered: by legions of capable girl 
smnographers and typists. It is evidenced by 

. the suddan appearance, in New York and other 
Lrge cities, of numerous schools of training 
organized by the Y. M. ©. A., by the Knights 
ae “Columbus, and by the Bureau of Veterans. 

.. ‘In these establishments may be seen thou- 
sands of clerks and small businessmen who are 

‘ #iking classes in electrical installation, plumbing, 
lehting, and other crafts. ‘Learn trades that 
‘will pay you good ‘wages,’ is the advice given 
“by the V ocational Advisory Board to’ the, “huge 
-brigade uf clerical workers.” 

The edvice is as sound in Calcutta e asin New 
York. 


Mr. Gandhi Mentally Starved. 


The latest news of Mr. Gendhi’s life in 
jell, reesived from a fellow-prisoner now 
released. is: that he is in good health and 
caeerful but starved in mind. It is peculiarly 
tuer of intellectuals like Mr. Gandhi than of 
osher men that man does not live by bread 
a.one. He ought, therefore, to be supplied 
- a3 muck with nourishment, occupation and 
recreation for his mind in the form of the 
books, “periodicals and newspapers which he 
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wants to read, as with food ahd exercise 
for his body. As his imprisonment is “simple”, 
it ought to mean only detention within 
the walls of a jail so that he may not 
be active outside it; it ought not to mean 
any other kind of deprivation. The British 
Government ought not to prove that it is 
not civilised by any kind of practical inter 
pretation of the expression “simple imprison- 
ment” which is not natural and fair. 


Islam and Cliristianity.- 

For many centuries down.to our own 
times the story of the mutual relations of 
Christianity and Islam has been one of bloody 
conflict. hat has'.been one. of the causes 
which have disturbed the peace of the world. 
Yet, “the Cross and Crescent in co-operation 
instead of conflict isän interesting possibi- 
lity which siiggasts. itself to. writer who , 
believes that Christianity and Islam “are not 
necessarily rivals, and that, although each has 
much to reproach i in the other; each ‘has also 
much to forgive.” That’ ‘writer, according 
to The Literary Digest, is Professor Arnold 
J. Toynbee, who holds the chair of Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language, Literature, 
and History at London University, is author of 
“The Western Question in Greece and Tur- 


` key,” and ‘was a member of the Middle East- 


ern Section of the British Delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference. In his opinion, if 
Islam has sinned against Christianity, Chris- 
tianity has not always been Christian toward 
Islam. , 


“The ‘mere juxtaposition of the two names! 
carries with it the suggestion of irreconcilable 
difference, which, in the minds of many, can 
never be overcome; but Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee, who has made a study of the Near 
East und its problems, believes that “the moral 
and philosophical truths revealed by Jesus and 
Mahomet, transmitted and transmuted ty their 
spiritual successors and communicated to the 
souls of innumerable beings, are not incom- 
patible with one another.” ‘The clash comes, he 
says, “between those corporate institutions which 
have been so strangely grafted..on to the tree 
of religion.” Writing in Asta (New York), he 
cites some of the historical reasons why Islam 
and Christianity hold each other guilty of dis-- 
loyalty to its professed doctrine. ToMohammedans 
our idea of the Crusades, for instance, is inexpli- 
cable. “They: contrast the horrors of the sack 
of Jerasalem by our ancestors in 1099 with the 
generosity shown by Omar and agaip by Saladin 





ie. 
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when the city passed from Christian into Moslem 
hands ;..and they dwell on the long martyrdom 
of the Moors in Spain—the tale ¢ of massacras,. 
forced. conversions and expulsions which is a 
counterpart to the sufferings of the eastern 
Christians in Asia Minor in our generation.” 

History is full of ‘such instances of mutaal 
aggression, and each party “feels that the world 
Avould be a better place without the other. 
is the main obstacle to-a universal Christian 
church, Christianity..-to `a ‘universal ~ Islamic 
brotherhood.” - And here lies another cause of 
misunderstanding.’ Each. . religion is 
universal ‘mastery, which the writer holds to be 
impossible, “unless it be achieved, by force, which 
would be the very negation of the spirit in the 
name of which it would be attempted. Indeed, 
says Professor Toynbee, 


seeking. 


Islam `. 


“it, is. only through a- 


mutual ‘renunciation of universality in thé irsti-’ 
tutional sense that the divine” revelations for’ 


which the names of Christianity and Islam, also, 
stand, cain exert their’ infludice upon all huma- 
nity without distinction of corporation, creed or 
color, fn harmony and not in contradiction with 
one another.” =n : LON 


The waselicn is whether either party i is 
within range of this spiritual point af view. 
Bringing the light of history to bear on the 
question, Professor- Toynbee shows shat 
Christianity has not much more to its credit 
than Islam. Accotding to him, down to a 
little: more than two centuries ago, 


` “Western Christendom was more #ntolerant 
of religious dissent than any other contemporary 
religious . corporation.” Moreover, Spain errshed 
the nascent civilizations of Mexico ‘and Pérmas she 
had crushed Islam‘in the Iberian peninsula, and 
Japan and Abyssinia had such painful experiances 
with the Portuguese that they cast out the 
invaders. 
undergone a psychological conversion oat of 
which was born the idea of religious -tolerance 
which enables’ the.’ missionary, Catholiz~ or 


Protestant “to spread the spirit of. his faith: 


far beyond the limits of his church by ecucat- 
ing the ignorant, healing the sick and preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ, rather than of institu- 
tional Christendom, to the poor. The laven 
of reform is also working within the bounds 
of Islam, finds Professor Toynbee, and he cites 
to prove his point the improved status of woman, 
lack of the color bar, the assurance that slavery 
—abolished in this country only a generation 
ago—will be abolished in Moslem “courtries, 
and the improvement to be noted im social 
custom, On the color question, we are told, 
Islam can teach the Christians a lesson. They 
are notoriously behind the Moslems in their 


treatment of the. colored’ man,-and: the. results - 


Since then, however, the Wess has 
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of this. #bzitude. “are already geste in tròp., 
Africa, which has been opened up during P 
past. forsy years by westerr initiative, endur- - 
ance, armaments and 
for Christendom.” Here the Christian has beaten 
the Moslem soldier, merchant .and administra- 
tor, but the Moslem missionary has ‘beaten’ 
the: Christian missionary, because the’ Moslem 
takes tke colored’ convert to his bosom, . while 
the: Christian keeps him at arm’s length and 
imparts his creed without opening the doors 
of his home.” In this way Professor Toynbee 
sees Isla. moving. along lines of reform which 
may ulsiniately lead to a reconciliation with 
Christendom, and he believes : 

“Were they the only tendencies, a hapa 
issue would be assured, but of course there are 
others running counter to them, which might 
bring disaster if they gained the ascendancy. “In 
the first place, there are the tares which western 
influence is sowing, along with its wheat, in the 
Islamic field : alcoholism as well as prohibition, f 
tbe social evil as well as monogamy,-slums as 
well as sanitation, the evils of industrialism as 
well as its profits, and, worst of all, the chau- 
vinistic nationalism which mars our politics 
as well as the humanism which does it credit. 
These western vices are dangerous enough, but 
not exactly in the present: connection, since their 
spread from the, one society to the other, while 
tending to demoralize both, does not create a 
cleavage between them.” 


According to him, the really ange rate 
rival cf liberalism and a rapprochement be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism is 
Pan-Islamism,a movement which, he says, sets 
out to fight the West with its own weapons— _ 
particularly through the mass-organization of 
human beliefs and passions by means of 
telegraph and telephone, railway and steamer, 
newspaper and congress, Why does- the 
Pan-lslamist assume the necessity for, war ? 
The answer is that he does not believe the 
West to be animated, in its, dealings with 
Islam, by a genuine liberal spirit, which 
brings Professor Toynbee to say : 

“The last word in the relations between 
Islam and Christendom rests with ourselves, 
The toleration which we have achieved 
hitherto has borne fruit in those advances 
toward us from the Islamic side which we 
have already examined. At the same time, 
the limitations and shortcomings of our 
toleration have borne fruit in the counter- 
current of distrust which is organizing itself 
in tha form of Pan-Islamism. This repulsion 
is ag teal a phenomenon as the admiration . 


_and attraction which we wish to foster, 


manufactures—but not ` 


p 


aN 
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-We show ourselves hopelessly partizan 


oa 


_ tenever Moslems and Christians come - into 
“conflict, 


We condone the Christians’ crimes 
anc are .ndifferent to the Moslems’ sufferings ; 
we exagzerate the Christians’ sufferings and 
magnify the Moslems’ crimes. =, 

“In short, we belong to that most odious 
class of fanatics who profess to be superior 
to relig ous prejudice. And what about onr 


toleration ? . Well, we confine it to our legis- : 


lstion and have no charity in our ‘hearts. It 
is a toleration ‘of scribes and pharisees, a 
letter that kills the spirit and blights the 
pariah to whom its benefits are- extended. 
Soke irdictment would go on, to lengths 
which it would be unprofitable to follow. 
“Do any of these shafts strike home? If 
they do not, itis at any rate worth picking 
then up to see if all the same the arrow may 
not be well-pointed, for hypocrisy no less than 
inmecencs may turn the keenest barbs aside. 
Let us examine into our own hearts ;- for. it 
depends on what is in them whether it isto 
be peace or war between Christendom and 
Islam.” 


The Enhanced Salt Tax. 


Officials have argued that the people’s 
representatives have merely opposed the 


enhancement of the salt-tax;. they. have not, 


suggestec any substitute whereby the deficit 
of about four crores could be covered. The 
division of labour implied in such an argu- 
meni is admirable. The bureaucrats are to 
fix the different items of expenditure on a 
seale more lavish than that prevailing in 
coartries far richer than India, and ‘they are 
also to craw extravagantly high salaries for 
sperding revenue; our part of the work’ is 
to fac ous how the money can be raised ! 
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Those who are paid to administer the 
affairs of the country ought to cut the coat 
according to its cloth; if they cannot, they 
ought to resign and make way for those who 
can. 

It is not true that substitutes fos the 
increase in the salt tax were not available. 
There could have been a surcharge on the. 
incometax. Some dutiable articles could have 
been more highly taxed than at present, and 
on some others which are duty-free customs’ 
duties could have been levied. 

There- is a very curious piece of inconsis- 
tency in the Viceroy’s apologia. He thinks 
that as prices have fallen, the poor will not 
feel the trifling extra’amount which they will 
have to pay for their salt. But at the same’ 
time a Royal Commission is to ascertain 
how the big salaries of the Covenanted 
Civilians may be further increased in order 
to help them out of their difficulties due to 
the increased cost of living. It isa wtnder- 
ful world in which the poor have jolly times,. 
but the rich whine for more, in which the 
poor.are not famine-stricken, but the rich 
are | i i 





Errata. 


On p. 381 of the “Modern Review” 
of March .1923, under “Infant Welfare in 
Bombay”, the writer referred to is Miss. 
©. B.. Poovaiah B. a. and not Mr.. as it 
appeared in the Note. This lady ,is the 
first Coorge lady graduate, . 


The price of the Marathi -Riyasat 
the History of Modern India, Maratha: 
Period, Vol. IV. ( Panipat, 1750—1761 ). 
by G. S. Sardesai, is Rs. 2-4-0 and not Rs, 
3-4-0 as it appeared on page 446- of the 
last April number. i : 


or’ 
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GORA 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


CHAPTER 32. 

PNOY went off at once to Anandamoyi’s 
house, tortured with mixed feelinzs of 
humiliation and self-reproach. Wh 7 had 

he not come straight to mother! What « fool 
he had been to imagine that Lolita hac any 
special need of him! God had punishec him 
rightly for not having left every other dity to 


‘yun to,Anandamoyi, the moment he arrived 


in Calcutta, so that the question had to come 
from Lolita’s lips: “Shouldn’t you go.to 
see Gora’s mother ?’ Was it possible ior a 
single moment that the thought of Cora’s 
mother should be more important to Lolita 
than ġo Binoy? Lolita knew her ony as 
Gour Babu’s mother, but to Binoy sh2 was 
the only visible image of all the mothars in 
the world ! f $ 

Anandamoyi had just finished her bath 
and was sitting alone in her room, seemingly 
wrapt in meditation, when Binoy came in 
and prostrated himself at her feet wita the 
cry : “Mother P” ; 

“Binoy !” she said, caressing his bowed 
head with her hands. : 

Whose voice is like that of a motl er’s ! 
The very sound of his name uttered by 
Anandamoyi seemed to soothe his -vhole 
being. Controlling his emotion with an 
effort, he said softly: “Mother, I’ve been 
too long in coming |” 

“Pye heard everything, Binoy,” said 
“You've already -heard the news!” ex- 
claimed the startled Binoy, 


+ 


‘and I said to myself : 


‚mind in . peace. 


Tt'appsared that Gora had written a leter 
from the police station and had sent it 
through the lawyer, in which he had told her 
of the probability of his having to go to gaol. 
At the end of this letter he wrote : i 

“Prison can do no‘harm to your Gora, 
but he won’t be able to bear it if it gives 
you the least pain. Your sorrow can be his 
only punishment,—the Magistrate can give 
no wher. But, mother, don’t be thinking 
only of your child. There are many otner 
motnar’s sons lying in gaol,—through no 


‘fault cf theirs,—I would stand on the same 


ground with them and share their hardships. 
If this wish of mine is fated to be fulfil.ed 
this time, pray do not let that distress you. 
“You may not remember it, mother, hat 
in che year of the famine 1 once left my 
purse on the table in tie room looking ont 
on tozhe street. When I came back after 
a few minutes I saw thas the purse liad been 
stolen. In it were the fifty rupees of ry 
scholarship, which I was saving up for a 
silver basin for bathing vour feet. While I 
was burning with useless anger against the 
thief. God suddenly brought me to my senses, 
‘But that money is 
my gift to the famine-stricken man who 
took it? No sooner had I said this than 
that fruitless regret vanished, leaving my 
So to-day I say to myself : 
‘Tam going to gaol voluxtarily, of my own 
acecrd, without regrets, or anger, simply to 
take its shelter.’ There is a certain amount 
of inconvenience in its food and other 





rangements, but during my recent tramp 
I accepted hospitality of all sorts and condi- 
tions of people and did not always get my 
accustomed comforts, or even necessities, in 
their houses. What we accept of our own 
free will ceases to be a hardship, so you may 
ress assured that it is nob a question of 
anvone forcibly keeping me in gaol,—I go 
there, willing and content. 

“While in the enjoyment of our comforts 
at home, we are quite unable to appreciate 
what an immense privilege it is to have the 


freadom of the outside air and. light—and 


are all the time forgetful of the multitudes 
who, with or without fault of their own, are 
subjected to confinement and insult and 
deprived of this God-given privilege. We 
give no thought to these multitudes, nor feel 
any kinship with them. I now want to be 
branded with the same’stigma as they, not 
to keep myself clear by hanging on to the 


goody-goody majority who are dressed up to 


lock respectable. 

“T have learnt much of life, mother, after 
this experience of the world. Those who 
are content to pose as judges are, most of 
them, to be pitied. Those who are in prison 
are bearing the punishment for the sins of 
those who judge others, but not themselves. 
The faults of many go to the making of a 
crime, but only these unfortunates have to 
bear the brunt of it. When, or how, or where, 


the sin of those who are living comfortable. 


and respectable lives outside the prison 
wells will be expiated,—we do not know, 
But for myself, I cry shame on that smug 
respsctability of theirs, and prefer to carry 
on my breast the brand of man’s infamy. 
Give me your blessing, mother, and do not weep 
foz me. Sree Krishna all his days, bore on his 
breast the mark of Bhrigu’s kick, and so do the 
assaults of arrogance make deeper and deeper 
their impress on the breast of God. If He 
hes accepted’ this mark as His ornament, 
then why be anxious for me, what cause 
have you for sorrow on my account ?” 

On receiving this letter Anandamoyi had 
tried to send Mohim to Gora, but Mohim 
said: “Theres my office. The Saheb will 
never give me leave ;” and he proceeded to fly 
out against Gora for his rashness and folly. 
“OE be losing my job one of these days 
simply because of our relationship,” he 
ecncluded. 

Anaadamoyi did not think it necessary 
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-hostile 


to approach Krishnadayal at all, for on 
the subject of Gora she was abnormally 
sensitive so far as her husband 
was concerned. She knew quite well that 
he had never given to Gora the place of 
a son in his heart, rather he felt a sort 
of hostility against him. Gora had always stood 
between them as the Vindhya mountain range, 
dividing their married life. On the one 
side was Krishnadayal with all his para- 
phernalia of strict orthodoxy, and on the 
other Anandamoyi alone. with her untouch- 
able Gora. It seemed as though all inter- 
course. was closed between these two who 


alone in the whole world knew Gora’s 
history. : 
Thus Anandamoyi’s affection for 


Gora had become wholly her own treasure. 
She tried in every way to make his 


‘life in that family, where he was merely 


on sufferance, as easy as possible. Her 
incessant anxiety was to prevent afiyone 
from being able to say: this has hap- 
pened because of your. Gora, or we have 
had to submit to this calumny owing to 
your Gora, or we have suffered this loss 
through your Gora! The whole burden 
of Gora, she felt, rested on herself alone. 
And as luck would have it, the refrac- 
toriness of this Gora of her’s was far from 
ordinary ! It was. no easy task to keep 
his presence anywhere from violently 
obtruding itself on all and sundry. 
She had so far succeeded in bringing 
up this crazy Gora of hers, in the 
midst of these antagonistic surroundings, 
by the exercise of constant vigilance by 
day and by night. In the midst of bhis 
family she had submitted to 
much revilement and had endured much 
sorrow, without being able to ask anyone 


. else to share it. 


Deserted by Mohim, Anandamoyi 
remained sitting inv silence before the 
window, and watched Krishnadayal return 
from his morning bath with the sacred 
Ganges clay smeared on his brow, his 
breast and his arms, muttering sacred 
mantras. While so purified, no one, not 
even Anandamoyi, was allowed to come 
near him. Prohibition, prohibition, nothing 
but prohibition ! it a 
left the 


With a sigh she win- 
dow and went into Mohim’s room, 


where she found him sitting on the floor, 


» 
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Yeading the newspaper and’ having his 
chest rubbed with oil by his servant, 
preparatory to his morning bath. Ananda- 
moyi said ‘to him: “Mohim, you must 
find someone to go with me, I want to 
see, Gora. He 
his mind to go to gaol, but I suppose 
they'll allow me ‘to see him’ before he’s 
sentenced ?” 

For all Mohim’s outward brusqueness, 
he had a real affection for Gora. “Con- 
found the’ fellow!’ He shouted. “Let 
the -scamp go to gaol—it’s a wonder he 
didn’t get there. long ago!” But all the 
“same he lost no time in calling . his 


confidential man, Ghosal, and sending him’ 


off ab once with some money for legal 
expenses ; also making up his mind that 
if his office master gave him leave, and 
the mistress of his house her -consent, 
he himself would follow. 

`  dmandamoyi knew that Mohim would 
never be able to see Gora in trouble 
without bestirring himself about it, and 
when she found he was ready to do the 
little that could be done, she had no 
more tosay to him. For she also knew 
that it would be impossible. to get any 
member of this orthodox household to 
take her, the lady of the house, to the 
lock-up where Gora was, to face the 
curious glances and inquisitive remarks of the 
crowd. So she forebore to press her 
request, and returned to her own room 
with „ . compressed lips and the 
shadow of suppressed pain in her eyes. 
When Lachmiya broke out into 
wailing she, rebuked her and seni her out 
of the room. It had always been her 
habit to adjust all her anxieties silently 
within herself. Joy and sorrow alike 
found her tranquil. The ‘travail of her 
- heart was known only to her God. 

What consolation he could offer to 
Anandamoyi was more than Binoy could 
make out and after the first few words he 
had’ remained silent. In fact her nature did 
not depend on any words of comfort from 
others ; rather. she shrank from any discussion 
of troubles for which there was no remedy. 
So Anandamoyi.also did not refer further to 
the matter but simply. said, “Binu, I see you 
haven’t had your bath yet. Go and make 
yourself bath soon, it’s getting late for your 
breakfast.” 


¢ 


seems to have made up, 


‘Gora’s mother. 


loud | 


ful, Lolita asked him eagerly : 


When he had taken his bath and sat 
down to his breakfast, the empty place 
beside him made her heart ache for Gora ; 
and when she thought of him being served 
with coarse gaol food, unsweetened by a 
mother’s care, but rather made doubly 
bitter by insulting gaol regulations, even 
Anandamoyi could not bear it, and, making 
some excuse, she had to leave the room. 


CHAPTER 338, 


On arriving home and finding Lolita 
there so unexpectedly, Paresh Babu guessed 
that this self-willed girl of his had got invol- 
ved in more than ordinary trouble. In 
answer to his look of enquiry she said : 
“Father, Pve come away from there, 
I found it impossible to stay on.” In 
answer .to his question as to what had 
happened Lolita added: “The Magistrate has 
put Geur Babu into gaol.” ; 


How Gora came to be mixed up 
in the matter, Paresh Babu was at first 
puzzleł to make out, but after he 


had heard from Lolita a full account of all 
that had occurred, he fora while was lost 
in silent thought. His first anxiety was for 
It was equally easy, he 
pondered, for the magistrate to sentence 
Gora as to sentence a common thief, because 
such callousness was the outcome of the easy 


_disregard for justice to which he had become 


habituated. How much more terrible was 
man’s tyranny: over man than all the other 
cruelties in the world, and how vast and 
intolerable it had become with the combined 
power of society and the government behind 
it! The whole thing came vividly before 
his mind as he listened to the story of Gora’s 
imprisonment. 

Seeing Paresh Babu silent and thought- 
“Isn’t this 
injustice terrible, father ?” 

He replied in his usual unruffled manner : 
“We don’t know exactly how far Gora went, 
but this much at least we can say, that even 
if Gora was carried away by his convictions, 
beyond his legal rights, there can be no doubt 
that he is quite incapable of committing what 
in English is called a'crime. But what is to 
be dore, my child ? The sense of justice of our 
times has not attained to fulness of wisdom, 
The same penalty awaits the trivial fault as 
well as the crime, both have to tread the 
same mill in thesame gaol. No ong man can 
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be blamed for this—the combined sin of all 
men is responsible.” -- 


Saddenly changing the subject Paresh 
Babu asked: “With: whom did you 
come P”. 

Lolita drew herself up as she replied with 
rather more than usual emphasis: ‘With 
Binov Babu.” But, for all her’emphasis, there 
was behind it a sense of weakness. She was 
unable to make the 
unabashed simplicity, the flush of shame 
insisted on rising to her face, to add to her 
confusion. l 

Paresh Babu had for this capricious and 
unruly daughter of his even more affection 
than for the rest of his childven, and his 
regard for her fearless truthfulness was all the 
greater because it so often got her into trou- 
ble with the rest of the family. Lolita’s 
faults were obvious enough, and he could see 
‘ how they prevented this special quality of 
hers xom being appreciated—he was there- 
fore all the more careful to keep it under his 
fostering care, lestin the process of bringing 
her waywardness under control her inner 
nobility should also be crushed. is 


Tae beauty of his other daughters was 
readily acknowledged by all who saw them, 
for their features were regular and their 
complexion fair. But ‘Lolita was 
and her more complex face admitted of differ- 
ences of opinion as to its quality, of beauty: 
For this reason Mistress Baroda ‘had always 
expressed to. her husband her anxiety about 
finding a suitable husband for her. ‘But the 
beauty which Paresh Babu saw in her face 
was not that of complexion or features, but 

.of the soul which there found its expression, 
—not just the pleasantness of a faultless. 
shape, but the firmness of strength, the bright- 


ness of independence,—characteristics 
which attract a chosen few, but repel most 
others, . 


Feeling” that Lolita would: never be 
popular, but always be genuine, Paresh Babu 
had drawn her near to him almost.with pain- 
ful solicitude, and was the more lenient to- 
wards her errors because he knew that none 
else would forgive them. ‘He had realised 

‘in a moment all that she would have to bear 
for days to come, as soon as Lolita had told him 
that she had come away alone with Biaoy-— 
that sociecy would award for this slight trans- 


statement with. 


darker , 


’ Lolita 


ones 
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gression of hers a punishment suited to 
much worse misconduct. 

As he was ‘revolving the situation in his 
mind, Lolita continued : “Father, I know I’ve 
done worng, but I’ve now come to understand 


‘one thing clearly—the relationship betWeen 


the. magistrate and the people of our 
country is such that his patronising hos- 
pitality does us no honour. Onght I to 
have stayed on there and put up with 
such patronage after I had realised this ?” 
To Paresh Babu the question was. not 
an easy one to auswer, so without attempt- 
ing any reply he gave his little madcap 


-of a daughter a playful pat on the head., 


That afternoon Paresh Babu was walk- 
ing. up and down outside the house, 
thinking it all over, when Binoy came up 


oh 
~ 


and made hig obeisance., Paresh Babu dis- | 


cussed with him Gora’s imprisonment and all 


that it meant, at considerable length, but _ 


he never. so much as referred to Binoy’s 
coming away with Lolita on the steamer, 
And as it got dark he said: “Come, 
Binoy, let’s go indoors,” be ed tk 
But Binoy. would not, saying: “I must 
be going home now.” 
Paresh Babu did not repeat his invita- 
tion, and Binoy, casting a rapid glance 
in the direction of the second ~ floor 
verandah, walked slowly away. 
Lolita had seen Binoy from the verandah, 
and when her father came inside alone, 


' she came down to his ‘room thinking that 


Binoy would be following later. “But*when, 
even a little later, Binoy did not come, 
after fidgeting awhile with the 
books and papers on the table, was 
about to leave the room, but Paresh 
Babu called her back, and with an affec- 
tionate look at her downcast countenance 
said: “lolita, sing a 
you ?” and with, that he shifted the lamp, 
so as to throw the light off her face. ` 
, . CHAPTER 3d. 

The nextday Mistress Baroda returned 
with the rest of her party. S ; 

Haran was so: incensed. at -Lolita’s 
conduct that, unable to contain himself, he 
came in at once to see Paresh Babu, without 
going to his own house first. - 

Baroda swept past Lolita without:a word, 
too indignant even to look at her, and went 
straight to her own room. Pog 


» 


hymn to me, will 





Labonya and Lila were also greatly 
incensed with Lolita, because, on having to 
leave both her and Binoy out of the 
programme, it became so curtailed that 

‘they had experienced endless humiliation. . 

A$ for Sucharita, she -had shared neither 
Haran’s angry fulminations, nor 
‘earful regrets, nor the sense of humiliation 
of Labonya and Lila, but had maintained 
an icy silence'and gone about her appointed 
tasks like a machine. To-day, also, she 
entered the room last of all, moving like an 
automaton. : , ' 

Sudhir felt so ashamed at the part he had 
played, that. he shrank from coming in with 
them at all; whereupon Labonya, vexed at his 
‘unresponsiveness to her entreaties, vowed 
she would have nothing more to do with him! 

“This is too bad !” exclaimed Haran as he 
strode into Paresh Babu’s room. 


Lolita, who overheard him from the next - 


room, came in-atonce-and standing behind 
her father with both hands on the back of 
` his chair, looked Haran straight in the face. 
“I have heard all’ about what happened 
from Lolita herself,” said Paresh Babu, “and 


do not think-there’s any good in discussing it 


further.” 

Haran regarded the habitual calm of 
Paresh Babu only asa sign of his weakness 
of character, so he'replied with a touch of 
superciliousness: “What has happened is 
over certainly, but the fault of character 
which caused it still persists, and so its 
discussien remains necessary. It would never 
have been possible for Lolita todo as she 
has done, but for the over-indulgence which 
you have always shown her. What harm 
you have thus done you will realise when 
you hear all the details of the shameful 
story P? . : : a 
Paresh Babu. feeling all the signs of a 
gathering storm at the back of his chair, 
drew Lolita round to his side and, taking 
her hand in his, said to Haran. with a gentle 
smiles “Panu Babu, when your turn comes 
you will learn that to bring up a child there 
is neéd also of affection !” . i . 


Lolita bending over her father and put-- 


ting one arm round his neck whispered in his 


» ear: -“Kather, the water is getting cold, go 


and take your bath.” . - i 

“PIllbe going in a minute,” -replied Paresh 
Babu meaningly, referring to Haran’s pre- 
sence, “it’s not so late yet.” a 


7 


Baroda’s . Haran’s face as she said to him: 


` me, ask sister Suchi: . 


. book. 


` Suchariza slowly. 


624 


me “Don't you worry, father,” Lolita gensly 
insisted. “We'll look after Pain Babu, while 
you-are bathing.” 

When Paresh Babu had left the rocm, 
Lolita took possession of his chair and, ` 
ensconsed firmly therein, fixed her gaze on 
“You seem 
to think that you ‘have the right to say what 
you ‘please to everybody here!” 

’ Sucharita knew Lolita well, and in former 
days she would have taken alarm at the look 
on her face. But now she quietly took a seat 
near the window-and calmly rested her eyes 
on the open pages of a book. It had always 
been Sucharita’s nature and habit to keep 
herse.f under control and the repeated wounds 
she-had suffered during the past few days 
had only made her more silent than ever. 
But the strain of this silence had at length 
come near breaking point, making her wel- 
come Lolita’s challenge to Haran as a much 
needed cutlet for her own pent-up feelings, 

“I suppose you think,” went on Lolita, 
“that you understand father’s duty to us better 
than he does himself! You would be Head- 
master to the whole Brahmo Samaj ?” 

_ Haran was thunderstruck at. Lolita’s daring 
to talk thus to him, and he was on the pcint 
of giving her a severe snubbing, but before he 
could speak Lolita continued: “We have 
put ap with. your superior airs long enough, 
but let me tell you that if you want to lorg it 


over iather, not a.soul in this house will stand 


it,—not even the servants !” 

“Lolita,” gasped Haran, “you are really—” 

Bat Lolita would not let him proceed again, 
“Listen to .mé, please,” she ‘interrupted. 
“Weve heard you talk often enough, hear 
me cut for once. . If you won't take it from 
our ‘father is much 
greater even than what you can imagine - 
yourself to be,-that’s what'we want to tell 
you plainly. Now if you have any advice to 
offer, let’s have it.” 

` Haran’s face was black with rage, 

“Sucharita I” he called out, as he’ rose from 
his chair. Sucharita looked up from her 
“Will you let Lolita insult me before 
your face ?” he flung out. . a 

“She has. not tried to insult you,” said 
“What Lolita wants is, 
that you should show a proper respect for 
father.: I assure you, we cannot even think 
anyone to be more worthy of respect.” 

For a moment it looked as # Haran 


pe 
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would leave the room, but he did hot. -He 
fell back into his chair with an intensely 
solemn air. The more he felt that he. was 
gradually losing the respect of every one in 


’ this house, the more desperately he struggled 


to maintain his position in it, forgetting that 


to clutch tighter a weakening support only ` 


makes it give way the sooner. 

Finding Haran reduced to a gloomy and 
sullen silence Lolita went and sat next’ to 
Sucharita and began to converse with her as 
though nothing special had happened. 

. Then Satish came running into the room 
acd seizing Sucharita by the hand dragged 
her up saying: “Come along,- Didi, do 
came P? 

“Where am I to go?” asked Sucharita ' 

‘Oh, do come along,” insisted Satish. “I 
have something to show you—Lolita, you 
have not told her yet, have you ?”. 


“No,” said Lolita. She had promised not. 


to divulge’ the secret of this new Annne 
to Sucharita, and had kept her word, 

But, not being able to leave their gia 
Sucharita said :. “All right, Mr. Chatterbox, 
Tul come.a little later, Let father first 


. finish his bath.” 


“anxious not to delay it ‚ahy longer. 


i Paresh Babu, 


Satish became restless. He never left a stove 


unturned when it was a question of getting 
away from Haran. But as he stood in great 
awe of him he dared not’ press the matter 
fcrther in his presence. Haran, for his part, 
had never shown much interest in Satish, 
except when occasionally he tried to correct 
h:m. Satish lay in wait, however; 
moment Paresh Babu came -from his bath 
he dragged both the sisters away after him. 

Haran said: “About that proposal of my 
formal betrothal with. Sucharita, I am 
Let it 
be xed for next Sunday.” 

“For myself,” replied: Paresh Babu, “I 


‘have no objection, but it is for Sucharita to 


decide.” 
“But you have already obtained her con- 
sent,” pressed Haran. 
“Let it be as you wish, 


then,” said 


Caaprer 35. J 


Binoy did not feel up to going. again to 
Faresh Babu’s house and ag for his own lodg- 


ngs their loneliness felt so oppressive that the | 
very next morning he went quite early to 


and. the . 
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Anandamoyi and said: “Mother, I want ti 
stay with you here for a few days.” 
Binoy had it. also in mind that he couk 
comfort Anandamoyi in her sorrow at Gora’ 
enforced absence and her heart was touche: 
when she saw this, She put her hang affec 
tionately on his shoulder, but said nothing. 
As soon as he was settled, Binoy bega! 


to make all kinds of petulant demands an 
‘even playfully to quarrel with Anandamoy 


over his not being properly looked after, wit] 
the idea of distracting her, as well as himself 
from their sorrowful reflections. And when 
in-the gloom of evening, it became difficul 
to keep his feelings within control, Binoy 
pestered Anandamoyi till she left all he 
housework, and came with him to the veran 
dah in :front of his room, and there he made 


‘her sit down on the mat and tell him storia: 


about her childhood’s days and about he: 
father’s home,—stories of the days before hei 
marriage when, as the grandchild® of the 


_ preceptor, she had been the pet of all the 


students in her grandfather's’ school.; anc 
because everyone joined in lavishing on thi 
fatherless’ girl every kind of indulgence, she 
had been a cause of anxious policiaude tc 
her widowed mother, 

“Mother!” cried Binoy at the end, “I can’t 
even think’ that there was ever a time wher 
you .were not our mother! I believe thai 
the students of your -grandfather’s schoo. 
used to look ón youas their tiny ‘little mo- 
ther, and that it was really. you who kan tc 
bring up your grandfather |” | e 

The next evening Binoy waslying on a » mai 
with his head ‘resting on Anandamoyi’s lay 
and was saying : “Mother, I sometimes wist 
that I could give back to God all my book 
learning and take refuge in this lap of yours 
as a child once more—with only .you in the 
whole world, you and no one else but’you.” 

Binoy’s tone was so full of weariness and 
seemed to reveal such an overburdened heart 
that Anandamoyi was surprised. as well as 
greatly troubled. She moved up closer and 
began gently to stroke his head, and after 
along silence asked him : “Binu, i is every- 
thing all right at Paresh Babu’s ?” 

‘At this question the abashed Binoy gave 
a start. “Nothing can be hidden from 
mother,’ > thought he. “She sees right into 
one!” Aloud he said somewhat halting ly 
“Yes, they are all very well.” 

“I should very much like to know Paresh 


* 
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Babu’s girls,” continued Anandamoyi. “Gora 
did not have a good opinion of them, to begin 
with, but from the way they have been ab-e 
to win him over since, they seem to be diffe:- 
ent from ordinary people.” ; 

“I @lso have often wished,” said Bincy 
eagerly, “that I could introduce them to yoa, 
But I was. afraid Gora might object, so I 
never suggested it.” ; 

“What isthe name of the eldest ?” pur- 
sued Anandamoyi. 

And in. this way several questions were 


asked ‘and answered, but when the name of 


oa 


Lolita came up Binoy tried to turn the subject 
with an evasive reply. Anandamoyi, how- 
ever, witha smile at his tactics, refused to 
be put off, mae 

“I’ve heard that Lolita isa very inteli- 
gent girl,” she went on. : 

“Who told you ?” asked Binoy.. - 

“Why, you of course !” answered Ananca- 
moyi. ° ‘ 

There had beena time when Binoy had 
no special awkwardness in speaking of Lolita. 
He had now clean forgotten how, during that 
frée-minded stage, he had given Anandamoyi 
glowing accounts about the keenness of 
Lolita’s intellect. 2 ra 

Anandamoyi, rounding all obstacles like 


an expert captain, had soon steered the sib- 


ject so skilfully ahead, that no important 
detail of Lolita’s friendship with Binoy re- 
mained hidden from her. Binoy even came 
ont with how Lolita’s acute distress at Gora’s 


sudden arrest and imprisonment had led to’ 


her escape alone with him on the steamer. 
And in his excitement as he talked on, all 
trace of his former weariness vanished. It 
seemed to him sucha piece of good fortune 
to be able thus to talk freely about so won- 
derful a character ! 
When at length dinner was announced 
and the conversation was interrupted, Biaoy 
seemed to awake, as if from a dream, to 1ea- 
lise that he had been telling Anandamroyi 
absoluéely everything that was in his mind. 
She had listened to and appreciated every- 
thing so simply, that nowhere did the recital 
call for any feeling of awkwardness or shame, 


Up to this point in his life Binoy had never ` 


come across anything which had needel to 
be kept from this mother of his, and he had 
got into the habit of coming to her even 
with his most trivial concerns. 
his acquaintance with Paresh Babu’s pecple, 


But s:nce. 


U5] 


a sense of hesitation had crept in, which had 
not been -healthy for Binoy’s mind. Now 
that he had once again poured all his 
troubles into her sympathetic and uncer- 
standing ears, he felt a great elation. The 
purity of his last experience would have 
suffered, he was sure, if he had been 
unable ‘to offer it at mother Anandamoyi’s 
feet,—in that case some stain of unworthiness 
would have remained to tarnish his love. 

- In tke night, Anandomoyi turned the mat- 
ter over and over in her mind. She felt that 
the puzzle of Gora’s life was getting more 
and more tangled, but that possibly its solu- 
tion might be fouid in Paresh Babu’s hoase. 
She decided, in the end, that no matter what 


- was fated to happen, she would have to get 


to know these girls. 
Cuarrer 36. 


Mohim and all his part of the 
family had begun to take Sasi’s marriage 
with Binoy as a settled thing. Sasi, with her 
newly developed bashfulness; had given 
up coming near him. As for Sasi’s mother, 
Lakshmi, Binoy hardly ever came across 
her. 

Not that Mistress Lakshmi was shy, but 
her disposition . was inordinately secrezive, 
and the door of her room was almost 
always closed. Every one of her posses- 
sions were kept under lock and key, 
except only her husband; and even he 
was not as free as he would have l-ked 
under his wife’s strict regime,—the circle 
of his ayuaintance and the orbit of his 
movements being alike restricted. Thus had 
Lakshmi kept her little world well under - 
her own control, and it was as diffeult 
for the outsider to get in as for the 
insider to get out! So much ŝo that even 
Gora was not a welcome visitor: in 
Lakshmi’s part of the house. 

This realm of Mistress Lakshmi’s was 
never torn with any internal conflict between 
legislature, judiciary or executive, for she 
herself would execute the laws of her 
own making and combined in herself both 


the court of first instance as wel as 
that of final appeal. In his  ontside 
relations Mohim passed for a mar of 
strong will, but that will of his found 


no secpe within the jurisdiction of Lakshmi, 
not even in the most Insignificant matters. 
Lakshmi had made her own estimate 





of, Einvy from behind her purd&h and 
had bestowed on him the seal of her 
approval. Mohim, having known . Binoy 
“rom boyhood had got into the way of 
regarding him as merely Gora’s, friend. 
Iz was his wife who had first drawn his 
attertion to the possibilities of Binoy as 


bridegroom, not the least of his’ merits, 
which she had pressed on her husband, 
being, that he would never insist on. a 


dowry : 

Xow, although Binoy had come to stay 
in the house, Mohim was tantalised to find 
himself unable to get in a word with him 
abont the marriage, because'of his depression 
at Gora’s misadventure. 

Whan Sunday came round, however, the 
exas erated mistress of his home broke into 
Moh m's sabbath siesta, and drove him forth, 
pan- rox and all, to where Binoy was reading 
ont to Anandamoyi something from the last 


number of the Bangadarshan, then recently. 


startad by Bankim-chandra, 

Mohim after offering a pan to Binoy started 
off with a homily on Gora’s irrepressible 
folly ; then as he proceeded to count up the 
‘days remaining for Gora’s sentence to expire, 
he was quite naturally—and casually— 
reminded that nearly half the month of 
Aghran was already-over ; whereupon he felt 
he could come to the point, 

-“Took here, Binoy,” he then said. “Your 
idea about not having weddings in Aghran 
is al. nonsense As I was saying, if: you 
add a family almanac to all our other rules 
and drohibitions there’ll never be any mar- 
riages at all in this country !” 

Seeing how awkward Binoy felt, Ananda- 
{moyi came to his rescue and interposed with : 
“Biasy has known'Sasi since she was a tiny 
tittle ching, he can’t quite see himself 
marrying her. That was why he made the 

` excuse about the month of Aghran.” 

“He should have’ said so plainly, then, at 
the very start,” said Mohim. 

“It takes some time to understand even 
one’s own mind,” replied Anandamoyi. “But 
Mohim, what makes you so anxious ? There’s 
ao dearth of bridegrooms, surely. . Let Gora 


come back—he knows plenty of marriageable ° 


young men—he will be able to fix up a 
suitable match with one of them.” 

“Humph !” grunted Mohim, pulling a 
‘long face. Then after a short silence he 
oroks ont with : “If you had not put in a 


. himself. 
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spoke, mother, Binoy would never have raised 
any objections.” 

Binoy, all in a flurry, was about to protest, 
but Anandamoyi would not let him. “You 
are not far out, Mohim,” she said. “I haye 
not been able to give Binoy any encoarage- 
ment in this matter. Binoy is still young, 
and might° perhaps have agreed on thet 
impulse of the moment, but it “would never 
have turned out well.” 

Thus did Anandamoyi shelter Binoy from 
Mohim’s attack by drawing on herself all 
his anger, making Binoy feel quite ashamed 
of hig own weakness. But Mohim did. not 
wait to give Binoy an opportunity of mending 
matters by expressing his unwillingness for 
“A stepmother can never feel as 
one’s own mother,” was his unspoken com- 
ment, as he left the room in a huff. 

Anandamoyi knew perfectly well that 
Mohim would not hesitate to bring this charge. 
She knew that all family unpleasantntss was 
bound to be put down to the stepmother in 
Society’s code of justice, but she was never 
in the habit of regulating her conduct by 
what people might think of her. From the 
day she had taken Gora in her arms she had 
entirely cut herself away from tradition and 
custom, and in fact had taken to a course 
which ‘consistently brought social censure: 


upon her. 


But her constant self-reproach, due to 
the suppression of truth which she had been 
led to connive at, rendered her impervious 
to the caustic comments of others When 
people accused her of being a Christian she 
used to clasp Gora to her bosom and say:' 
“God knows it is no accusation to call mea 
Christian !’ Thus had she gradually become 
accustomed to ignore the dictates of her social 
circle and to follow simply her own nature. 
So it was not possible for any charge made 
by Mohim, silent or spoken, to move her from 
what she considered right. 

“Binu,” said Anandamoyi suddenly, “you 
haven't been to Paresh Babu’s hoyse for 
many days now, have you ?” 

“Hardly many, mother,” answered Binoy. 

“Well, you have certainly not been since 
the day after you returned on the steamer,’ 
said Anandamoyi. 

That was indeed not very many days, but 
Binoy knew that his visits to Paresh Babu’s 


. house had, just before that, become so fre- 


quent that Anandamoyi scarcely ever gota 
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glimpse of him. From that point of view he. 
was.open to the comment that his resent 
absence had been fairly long—for him ! 

He began to pick out a thread from the 
border of his dhuti, but remained silent. 

Just then the servant came in and 

announced that some ladies had called, wkere- 

upon Binoy got up hurriedly, so as not to be 
in the way, but while they stood debating 
who it could be, Sucharita and Lolita entered 
the room, and then it was no longer possible 
for hini to retire. So he stayed on, awkward- 
ly silent, 

The girls took the dust of Ananda- 


moyi’s feet. Lolita did not take any spacial. 


notice of Binoy, but Sucharita bowed and 
greeted him with a “How are you ?” and then 
. turning to Anandamoyi introduced themselves 
saying : “We have come from Paresh Balm’s,” 

Anandamoyi welcomed them affectionate- 
ly, prgtesting : “You need no introduction, 
my dears. I have never seen yon, it is true, 
but I feel as if you belonged to our own 
family,” and ina very short time she had 
made them quite at home. 

Sucharita tried to draw Binoy, who was 
sitting apart in silence, into the conversation 
by remarking: “You have not been to see 
us for some time.” 

Binoy glanced towards Lolita as he 
replied: “That’s because I was afrad of 
exhausting my welcome by presuming on 
it too much.” 

“I suppose you don’t know that affection 
expect? presumption,” said Sucharita with a 
smile, oi 

“Doesn’t he?” laughed Anandamoyi. 
“Why, if I could only tell you how he 
orders me about all day long- I don’t get 
a moment’s peace with his whims P and'she 
looked lovingly at Binoy. 

“God is only using me to test the patience 
with which he’ has endowed you,” retorted 
Binoy. 

At this remark Sucharita nudged Lolita 
slylyand said: “Do you hear this, Lolita ? 
Have we heen tested too, and found wanting, 
I wonder !” 

Seeing that Lolita paid no attention 
to this remark, Anandamoyi langhed and 
said: “This time Binu is engagel in 
putting his own patience to the test. 
You people little know what you mean 
for him. Why, in the evenings he can 
talk about nothing else, and Paresh Habn’s 
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go 


very name is enongh to send him into 
ecstacies,” and as she spoke Anandamoyi gazed 
at Lolita who, although she was making 
strenuots efforts to look up naturally, was 
unable to do so without blushing all over. 
“You can’t imagine with what a number 
of people he has quarrelled by standing 
up for Paresh Babu!” continued Ananda- 


moyi. “All his orthodox friends twit 
him with being a Brahmo, and some of 
them have even tried to onteaste him.— 


You need not look so uncomfortable about 
it, Binu dear, it’s nothing to be asham- 
ed of—What do yon say, my little 
mother ?” 

This time Lolita had been looking up, but 
lowered her eyes when Anandamoyi turned 
towards her. Sucharita replied for her: 
“Binoy Babu has been good enough to give 
us his friendship—that’s not due to our merit 
alone, but to his largeness of heart.” 

“There I cannot agree!” smiled 
Anandamoyi. “I’ve known Binoy ever since 
he was a youngster and all these days 
he has never made friends with anyone 
except my Gora. He does not get on 
even with the other men of his own set, 
But since he has come to know you, he 
has got quite beyond our reach! I was 
ready to pick a quarrel with you over 
this but now, I see, I’ve got into the 
same plight—you are too irresistible 
my dears!” With this Anandamoyi 
caressed each of the girls in tum by 
touching them under the chin and then 
kissing her own fingers. 

Binoy had begun to look so uncom- 
fortabl2 that Sucharita took pity on him 
and said: “Binoy Babu, father came with 
us, and is now downstairs talking with 
Krishnadayal Babu.” 

This gave Binoy the opportunity to 
make his escape leaving the ladies to 
themselves, Anandamoyi then talked to 
the girls of the extraordinary friendship 
which existed between Gora and Binoy, 
and she was not long in discovering how 
interested both her hearers were. 

To Anandamoyi herself there was no one 
in the whole world so dear as these two, 
to whom she had offered the full adora- 
tion ofa mother’s love from their early 
childhood. She had, indeed, shaped them 
with her own hands, like the images of 
Shiva which girls make for their own 


e 
worship, and they had appropriated to 
themselves the whole of her devotion. 

The story of these two idols of hers 
sounded so sweet from her own lips, and 
so vivid, that Sucharita and’ Lolita both 
felt they could not have enough of it. 
They had no’ lack of regard for Gora and 
Binoy, but they seemed to see them in 
a new light through the magic radiance 
of a mother’s love. 

- Now that she had come to know Ananda- 
moyi, Lolita’s anger against the magistrate 
flamed up afresh. But Anandamoyi smiled 
at her pungent remarks and said : “My dear, 
God alone knows what Gora’s being in gaol 
has meant to me, but I can’t bring myself to 
be angry with the Saheb. I know Gora. 
He cannot allow any man-made laws to stand 
in the way of what he feels to be right. 
Gora has done his duty. The authorities are 
doing their’s. Those whom the result hurts 
must submit. If only you will read my Gora’s 
letter, little mother, you will realise that 
he has not shirked pain, nor is he venting 
childish anger against any one. He has 
weighed all the consequences of what he has 
done.” 

She brought out Gora’s letter out of a box 
inwhich shehad carefully put it away and han- 
ded it to Sucharita saying : “Will you read it 
aloud, my dear. I would like to hear it again.” 

After the reading of Gora’s wonderful 
letter ‘all three of them kept silent a while. 
Anandamoyi wiped away some tears which 
came, not merely from a mother’s grief, but 
also from a mother’s joy and pride. What a 
Gora was this Gora of hers! Not the pol- 
troon to ‘cringe to the magistrate for pity 
or pardon. Had he not accepted the whole 
responsibility for his deed, knowing fall well 
all the hardship of gaol life? For that he 
had no quarrel with anyone, and'if he could 
bear it without wincing, his mother, too, 
could endure it! i 

Lolita gazed at Anandamoyi’s face in 
admiration. All the prejudices of a B:ahmo 
household were strongly ingrained in her. 
Shə bad never felt much respect for women 
whom she considered to be steeped in the 
superstitions of orthodoxy. From her child- 
hood she had heard Mistress Baroda, when- 
ever she wanted to be particularly scathing 
about any fault of Lolita’s, denounce it as 
fit only for girls of Hindu homes, and there- 
upon had always felt duly humiliated, 
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Anandamoyi’s words, to-day, repeatedly 
filled her with wonder. Such calin strength, 
such sound sense, such keendiscernment! Lolita: 
felt very small beside this woman when she 
realised how uncontrolled were her own 
emotions. How effectually had her agitation 
prevented her speaking to Binoy or eveng 
looking in his direction! But now the calm 
compassion in Anandamoyi’s face brought 
peace to her own turbulent mind, and her 
relations with her stirroundings became simple 
and natural. “Now that I have seen you,” 
she exclaimed, “I understand clearly where 
Gour Babu got his strength from.” 

“Tam afraid,” smiled Anandamoyi, “your 
understanding of this matter is not quite 
clear. If Gora had been like an ordinary child 
to me, from where could I have got the -; 
strength myself? Could I then have borne 
this trouble of his so easily ?” f 


Cuaprer 37. 5 

In order to understand the cause of - 
Lolita’s special agitation on the occasion of 
her visit to Anandamoyi’s, it is necessary to 
go back a little. 

For some days past the first thought in 
Lolita’s mind, every morning, had been: 
“Binoy Babu will not come today.” And 
yet she had not been able for the rest. of 
the day, to get rid of the hope that he would 
come after all. Every now and then she 
would imagine that perhaps he had already 
come, but instead’ of coming up to the 
parlour, was with Paresh Babu dovnstairs. 
And when this idea took hold of her, she 
wandering from room to room, 
again and again, Then when the day wore 
to its close, and at last she was in her bed, 
Lolita did not know what to do with the 
thoughts which crowded on her. At one 
moment she could hardly restrain her tears, 
and the next she would be feeling angry with 
she knew not whom,—probably with herself ! 
She could only exclaim to herself : “What is 
this? What is to happen tome? I see no 
way out, in any direction. How much longer 
can I go on like this ?” 

Lolita knew that Binoy was in orthodox 
with him was out 
of the question,—and yet thus to be wholly un- 
able to control her own heart! What a shame, 
—what an awful plight to be in ! She could see 
that Binoy was not averse to her, and it was 
because of this that she found it so difficult 
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to keep her heart in check. It was because 
of this that while she waited so ardently for 
Binoy’s coming, she was also consumed with 
the fear lest he should really come. 

After struggling in this way all these days, 
she Mad felt on that morning that it had be- 

come too much for her. She decided tkat if 
it was Binoy’s absence which was causing all 
this torment, perhaps the sight of him wight 
serve to allay it. So she had drawn Satish 
into her room and said: “You have been 
having a quarrel with Binoy Babi, I 
see |” 

Satish indignantly denied the accusation, 
although, now that he had got his Aunties, he 
had for some days forgotten his friendship 
with Binoy. 

“Then he’s a fine kind of a friend, J must 
say!’ wenton Lolita. “You are so full of 
Binoy Babu, Binoy Babu, all the time and 
he doesn’t even turn to look at you!’ ; 

“Doesnt he?” cried Satish. “Vhat 
do you know about it? Of course he does!” 

Satish usually relied on emphatic assertion 
alone, for keeping up the glory whica he 
claimed as the due of this smallest member 
of the family. In this case he felt that some 
tangible proof was necessary, so he promptly 
made off to Binoy’s lodgings. He was 30on 
back with the news: ‘“He’s not at lome 
at all, that’s why he hasn't come!” 

“But why couldn’t he have come before ?” 
persisted Lolita. 

“Because he’s not been there for a long 
time,” Said Satish. 

> It was then that Lolita went to Sucharita 
and said: “Didi, dear, don’t you think we 
ought to go and call on Gour Babu’s moth zr ?” 


“But we don’t know her,” objected 
Sucharita. 
“Bah!” exclaimed Lolita. “Isn’t Gour 


Babu’s father an old friend of father’s ?” 

Sucharita remembered that this was so. 
“Yes, that is true,” she agreed, and then, 
becoming even enthusiastic, added: “Go 
and afk father about it, dear.” 

But this Lolita refused to do and Sucha- 
rita had to go herself. “Certainly!” said 
Paresh Babu at once. “We ought to have 
thought of it long ago.” ; 

It was settled that they should go after 
breakfast, but no sooner was the decision 
come to than Lolita changed ber mind. 
Some liesitation, some wounded pride, came 
up to the surface and pulled her back. “You 


€ 
accompany father,’ she said to Sucharita. 
“Vm net going P 
~“That will never do!” cried Sucharita. 
“How can I go alone, with father? Do 
come, there’s a dear, there’s a darling! 
Don’t be obstinate and upset things.” 

Lolita was ab last persuaded. But was 
not this admitting defeat at Binoy’s hands? 
He had found it so easy to keep away, and 
was she to go running after him like this? 
The ignominy of her sirrender made her 
furious with Binoy. She tried hard to deny 
to herself that she had any idea of calling on 
Anandamoyi because of the chance of get- 
ting a glimpse of Binoy, and it was to keep 
up this attitude that she had refused to 
greet, or even to look at him. 

Bincy, for his part, had concluded that 
her behaviour was due to her discovery of 
his secrat sentiments, which she thus wished 
to show him that she repulsed. ‘That Lclita 
could possibly be in love with him was a 
supposition which he had not sufficient self- 
conceit to entertain. 

Binoy now came timidly upto the 
door ard stood there, saying that Paresh 
Babu had sent word that he was ready tc go 
home. He took shelter behind the door, so 
that Lolita could not see him. 

“What! cried Anandamoyi, “Does he 
think PIl allow them to go without some 
refreshments. I won’t be long, Binoy. You 
come in and sit down, while I go and see 
about is, What makes you keep standing 
at the door like that?” i 

_Bincy came in and took his seat as far 
away irom Lolita as he could, But Lolita 
had recovered her composure and withont 
a trace of her former awkwardness she said 
quite naturally: “Do you know, Binoy 
Babu, your friend Satish went off to your 
lodgings this morning to find ont whether 
you had forsaken him completely ?” 

Binoy started with amazement as il he 
had heard a voice from heaven, and tien 
was abashed because his astonishment vas 
so ill-concealed. His gift of ready repaitee 
forsook him completely. “Satish went to my 
place, did he?” he repeated, colouring to the 
ears. “I’ve nob been at heme, these days.” 

These few words of Lolita, however, 
gave Binoy immense joy, and in a single 
moment the doubts which had overwhelmed 
his whole world like a choking nightmare, 
were liltéd.- He felt there was nothing left 


DOO 
in the universe. “l am saved, 
saved ?? cried his heart. “Lolita does not 
doubt me. Lolita is not angry with me!” 

_ Very quickly all barriers slipped away 
froin between them and Sucharita was saying 
with a laugh: “Binoy Babu seems at first 
to have mistaken us for some kind of clawed, 
tusked, or horned creature, or perhaps he 
thought we had come in arms to the assault !” 

“The silent are always found guilty,” 
said Binoy. “In this world those who lodge 
their plaints first, win their suits. But I did 
not expect this kind of judgment from you, 
Didi! You yourself drift away, and then 
accuse others of becoming distant P? 

This was the first time Binoy had address- 
ec Sucharita as “Didi,” acknowledging her 
sisterly ralationship ; and it sounded sweet in 
her ears, for she felt that the intimacy which 
had been theirs, almost from their first meet- 
ing, had now taken concrete and delight- 
ful shape. 

At this juncture, Anandamoyi returned 
and took charge of the girls, sending 
Binoy downstairs to look after Paresh 
Babu’s refreshment. 

It was nearly dark when at length Paresh 
Babu went away with his daughters, and 
Binoy said to Anandamoyi: “Mother, I’m 
not guing to let you do any more work to- 
day. Come, let’s go upstairs.” 

Bmoy could hardly contain himself, 
He took Anandamoyi to the terrace and, 
Spreading a mat with his own hands, he 
made her sit down. 

“Well, Binu, what is ib Y” 


to desire 


then, asked 


Anandamoyi. “What do you want to say to 
me ?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied Binoy, “1 
want you to talk.” The fact was that 
Binoy was on tenterhooks to know what 
Anandamoyi thought of Paresh Babu’s 
girls. 

“Well, I declare,” cried Anandamoyi. 


And is that why you dragged me away 
from my work? I thought you had 
something important to tell me.” 

“IE. I hadn't brought you up here, you 
wouldn’t have seen this beautiful sunset,” 
said Binoy. 

The November sun was indeed setting 
over the roofs of Calcutta, but it was in some- 
what dismal mood. ‘lhere was no, parti- 
cular beauty of colouring, all its golden 
splendour being absorbed by the pall of 
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smoke lying over the horizon. But this even- 
ing, even the dullness of this murky sunset, 
was to Binoy aflame with colour. It seemed 
to him as if all the world stood round 
and enfolded hin in its embrace and that 
the sky came near and caressed him with 
its touch, 

“The girls are very charming,” observed 


Anandamoyi. 
But that was not enough for Binoy 
and he contrived to keep the subject 


going with little touches, 
many a detail of his 
Paresh Babu’s family. All of these were 
not of much moment, but Binoy’s keen 
interest and Anandamoyi’s ready sympathy, 
the complete seclusion of the terrace and 
the deepening shades of the November 
evening, combined to invest every little 
that domestic history with a 
wealth of immense meaning. . ` 

Anandamoyi suddenly said with a sigh ; 


bringing out 
intercourse with 


“How l should love to see Gora marry 
Sucharita !” 
Binoy sat up straight as he said: 


“Exactly what I’ve often thought, mother ! 
Sucharita would just suit Gora.” 


“Bot can it ever be?’ mused 
Anandamoyi. 
“Why not?’ exclaimed Binoy. “I’m 


not at all sure that Gora is not attracted 
by Sucharita.” 
Anandamoyi had not failed to notice that 


Gora was under the influence of some 
attraction, and had also guessed, from 
occasional remarks. which Binoy had let | 
fall, that the attraction proceeded from 


none other than Sucharita herself. After a few 
moments’ silence she said: “What 1 doubt 
is, whether Sucharita, would consent to 
marry into an orthodox family.” 

“The question is, rather,” said Binoy, 
“whether Gora would be allowed to marry 
into a Brahmo family. Have you no such 
objection ?” 


foe @ . 

“None whatever, I assure you,” replied 
Anandaimoyi. 

“Haven't you really?” cried Binoy. 


“To be sure I haven’t, Binu,” repeated 
Anandamoyi. “Why should there be any ? 
Marriage is a matter of hearts coming 
together—if that happens, what matters’ it 
what mantras are recited? It’s quite 
enough if the ceremony be performed in 
God’s name,” 


in 


Binoy felt a great weight lifted from 
his mind, and he said enthusiastica_ly : 
“Mother, it really fills me with wonder 
to hear you talk like that. However did 
you come to have such a liberal mind ?” 

“Why, from Gora of course !” ‘answered 
pyAuandamoy! laughing. 

“But what Gora says is exactly 
opposite,” protested Binoy. 

“What does it matter what he says 
suid Anandamoyi. ‘Whatever I have learnt 
comes from Gora all the same !—how 
true man is himself, and how false the 
things about which his quarrels divide 
man from man. What after all is the 
difference, my son, between Brahmo and 
orthodox Hindu ? There is no caste in n en’s 
hearts—there God brings men together and 
there He Himself comes to them, Will 
it ever do to 
and leave the duty of uniting 
creeds and-forms ?” 

“Your words are honey to me, mother,” 
said Binoy as he bent to take the dust 
of her feet. “My day with you has been 
fruitful indeed !” 

Cuaprer 38, 
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With the arrival of Sucharita’s unt, 
Harimohini, the atmosphere in Paresh Bubu’s 
house became considerably disturbed. Bzfore 
describing how this happened it may be well, 
first, to give a brief account of Harimohini in 
the words with which she told Sucharita all 
about Herself. 

“I was two years older than your mcther, 
and there was no end to the loving care which 
we both enjoyed in our father’s home. ‘The 
reason of this was, that we were the only two 
children in the house, and our uncles were so 
fond of us that we were hardly allowed 
to put our feet to the ground. 

“When I was eight years old I was 
married into the well-known Palsha funily 
of Roy Chowdhuries, who were as wealt1y as 
they” were high-born. But my fate was not 
meant.to be a happy one, for some misunder- 
standing arose between my father and my 
father-in-law over my dowry, and my huskand’s 
people could not for a long time forgive what 
they regarded as my father’s parsimonious- 
ness. ‘They used to hurl dark threats ¿t me 
saying: ‘What if our boy marries again” We 
should like to see what their girl’s condition 
will be then P 


keep Him at a distance - 
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“When my father saw my miseraole 
plight he swore that he would never mazry 
another daughter of his into a rich fam ly, 
and that is how a wealthy match was rot 
sought for your mother. 

“In my husband’s home the family was 
a large one, and when I was only nine years 
of age I had to help in the cooking for sixty 
or seventy people. I could never have my 
own meal until everyone had been served. 
aud even then I had only what was lift, 
sometimes nothing bub rice, or rice and 
dal. I used to have my first meal as late 
as two o'clock and on some days not till 
almost evening, and shen the moment 
l had finished my own food I had to start 
cooking again for the evening meal, and 
not till eleven or twelve o’clock in the night did 
I get u chance to have my supper. There was 
no specially appointed place for me to sleep 
in, and I simply slept with anyone who cculd 
find a place for me, sometimes without any 
mattress at all. 

“This neglect to which I was deliberately 
subjected did not fail to have its effect on my 
husband as well, who for a long time kept me 
at a distance. 

_ “When I reached my seventeenth vear 
my daughter Monorama was born. My position 
became still worse because ] had given birth 
toa mere girl, And yet my little girl was 
a great joy and comfort to me in the midst 
of all this humiliation. Deprived of all afec- 
tion, whether from her father or any one else 
in the house, Monorama became to me an 
objecs of care as dear as life itself. 

* Atter three years I gave birth to a boy 
and then my condition changed for the bester, 
as Lattained at length my due place as mistress 
of the house. I had never known a mother- 
in-law, and my husband’s father died two 
years aiter Monorama’s birth. After his death 
my husband and his younger brothers went 
to law over the division of the family property, 
and at length, after much of it had been lost 
in litigation, the brothers separated. 

“When Monorama became old encugh 
to be married I was so afraid lest 1] should 
lose sight of her, that I gave her in marriage 
in a villege called Shimula at a distance 
of aboub ten miles from Palsba. ‘The bride- 
grooin was a handsome young man, a regular 
Kartik.™ His features were as handsome as 
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Ins complexion was fair and his people too 
were well-to-do, 

‘ Before my doom finally overtook me, 
providence gave me a short taste of happiness 
whicl, while it lasted, seemed to make good 
ali tha years of neglect and misery I had 
endured before. Towards the end, I won my 
husbend’s love and also his respect, so that 
he weuld not undertake anything important 
withoat first consulting me. But it was all 
too good to last. An epidemic of cholera 
broke ont in our neighbourhood and my 
husband and son died within four days of 
each other. God must have kept me alive 
te teash me that sorrow, which it is unbear- 
able even to imagine, can be borne by man. 

“Gradually I got to know my son-in-law. 
Who could have thought that such a venomous 
snake could lie hidden in the heart of that 
charming exterior. My daughter had never 
told me that her husband had got into the 
habit f drinking through the bad company 
he kept; and when he used to come and 
wheedle money out of me on various pretexts 
I felt rather pleased than otherwise, for 
I bač no one else in the world for 
whom I needed to save. 

Very soon, however, my daughter began to 
forbid mə to do so, and would caution me say- 
ing: ‘You are only spoiling him by letting 
him have money like that. There’s no know- 
ing where he wastes it when once he gets 
held of it? I thought that Monorama 
was only afraid of the disgrace he would 
gel into with his own people by taking 
money from his wifes relations. And as 
my folly would have it, I took to giving 
him in secret the money which carried 
him oon the road to ruin. When my 
davghier came to know this she came to 
me in tears and disclosed everything. You 
can imagine how I then beat my breast 
in despair! And to think that it was a 
younger brother of my husband’s whose 
examp.e and encouragement had been my 
son-in-law’s undoing ! 

“When I stopped giving him money 
and he began to suspect that it was my 
daughter who was at the bottom of it, 
he gare up all attempts at concealment. 
He then began to ill-treat Monorama so 
cruslly, not hesitating even to insult her 
before outsiders, that once more I had. to 
go oo giving him money without her 
knowledge, knowing full well that I was 
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only helping him on the road to hell. 
But what could I do? I simply could 
not bear to have Monorama thus tortured. 

“Then came a day—how well I still 
remember that day! It was towards the end 
of February. The hot weather had®com- 
menced unusually early, We were remarking, 
to each other how the mango trees in the 
back garden were already laden with 
blossom! At mid-day a palanquin stopped 
at our door, out of which stepped Monoroma, 
who, with a smile on her face, came up to 
me and took the dust of my feet. 

“Well, Monu, I exclaimed, ‘What’s the 
news ? ' 

“She replied, still smiling : ‘Can’t I come 
to see my mother without having any news 
to give her?” 

“My daughter’s mother-in-law was not a 


- bad sort of person, and the message she had 


sent was: ‘Monorama is expecting a child 
and I think it best for her to stay with her 
mother till her confinement is over? I 
naturally thought that this was the true 
reason,—how was I to guess that my daugh- 
ter’s husband had begun beating her again 
although she.was in this condition, and that 
her mother-in-law had packed her off in 
sheer dread of the possible consequences. 
“Monorama, as well as her mother-in-law, 
thus conspired to keep me in the dark. When 
I wanted to anoint her with oil or 
help her when taking her bath, she always 
made some excuse, she did not want me to 
see the marks of her husband’s blows? 
“Several times my son-in-law came round 
and made a fuss, trying to get his wife to go 
back with him, for he knew that so long as 
she stayed with me he would find it difficult 
to extors money. But even this 
ceased in time to be an obstacle for him and 
he had no qualms in openly pestering me for 
money, even in  Monorama’s presence. 
Monorania herself was firm and forbade me 
to listen to him, but the fear that his rising 
wrath against my daughter might ovérstep 
all bounds kept me weak. ; 
“At last Monorama said: ‘Mother, let 
me take charge of your cash,’ with which 
she took possession of my box and my keys. 
When my son-in-law found that there was 
no longer any chance of getting money from 
me, and that Monorama’s determination 
could not be broken, he began to press for 
his wife’s return home. 1 tried to persuade 
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Monorama saying : ‘Let him have what he 
wants, dear, if only to get rid of him, else 
who knows to what lengths he may go.’ 

“But my Monorama was as firm in some 
things as she was gentle in others, and she 
would say: ‘Never, mother, it simply can’t 
zbe done.’ 

“ “One day her husband came with blood- 
shot eyes, and said: ‘To-morrow afternoon 
TIl have a palanquin sent, and if you don’t 
let my wife come home, it will be the worse 
for you, I promise you.’ 

“When the palanquin arrived next day, 
just before evening, I said to Monorama : 
‘It’s not safe to put it off now, my dear, but 
Yll send someone over to bring you back 
again next week.’ But Monorama said : 
‘Let me stay just awhile mother, I can’t bring 
myself to go to-night. Tell the» to come 
again after a few days. ‘My dear,’ I said 
“f I segd the palanqnin back again, shall we 
be able to control that turbulent husband of 
yours ? No, Monn, you had better go now.’ 
‘No, mother, not to-day,’ she pleaded. ‘My 
father-in-law will be returning by the middle 
of Phalgun, L will go then.’ 

“Nevertheless I still insisted that it 
would not be safe and at length Monorama 
went to get ready, while I got busy over 
preparing some food for the servants and 
bearers who had come with the palanqnin,— 
so busy, that I did not get the chance to 
put the finishing touches on Monorama’s 
toilet, or make up some little favourite dainty 
for herfor to even to have a few words with 
her beforeshe left. Just beforeshestepped into 
the palanquin, Manorama stooped to touch my 
feet, and said: ‘Mother—good-bye !’ 

“I did not realise then that it was good- 
bye for ever! Even to this day my heart 
is breaking at the thought that she would not 
go, and I made her. Never in this life 
will that wound be healed. 

“That very night Monorama died ofa 
miscarriage and even before the news reached 
me h8r body had been hurriedly and secretly 
cremated, 

“What can you understand, my dear, about 
the agony of a sorrow for which there is 
nothing to be said or done, and which cannot 
be washed away, even with life-long weeping. 
Nor were my troubles at an end with 
the loss of my all. 

“After the death of my husband and 
my son, my husband’s younger brothers cast 
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covetous eyes on my property. They knew 
that after my death ib would all ge tə 
them, but they had not the patience to 
wait. I can hardly blame them, for was 
it not almost a crime for a wretched 
woman like myself to remain alive? How 
can people who have no end of wants be 
expected to put up with one who has none 
and yet bars the way to their enjoyment ? 

“So long as Monorama was living l stood 
firm for my rights, determined not to he take) 
in by any persuasion, for I wanted to eave 
my savings to her. But my brothers-iu-law 
could not bear the idea of my saving money 
for my daughter, for to them it seemed like 
stealing it from their pockets. There wes an 
old and trusted servant of my husband's 
named Nilkanta, who was my alv. He 
would not hear of it if, for the sake of peace, 
I proposed any kind of compromise with 
them. ‘We'll see,” he would say, “whe can 
deprive us of our just rights.’ 

“It was in the middle of this fight for my 
rights that Monorama died, and the very day 
after her death one of my brothers-in-law came 
to me ard advised me to renounce my posses- 
sions and take to the ascetic life. ‘Sister,’ he 
said, ‘God evidently does not intend you to 
live a worldly life. For the days that remain 
to you why not go to some holy place and 
devote yourself to religions works? We will 
arrange for your maintenance,’ 

“I'sent for my religious preceptor, and 
asked him: “Tell me, master, how to save 
myself from this unbearable suffering, which 
has come upon me. I am consumed by an 
all-encompassing fire, I san see no escape 
from this anguish, whichever way I turn,’ 

“My Guru took me to our temple and 
pointing to the image of Krishna, said : 
‘Here is your husband, your son, your daugh- 
ter, your all. Serve and worship him and 
all your longings will be satisfied and your 
empsiness will be filled,’ 

“So I began to spend all my time in the 
temple and tried to give my whole m.nd to 
God. But how was I to give myself, unless 
He took me? Alas, he has not done so yet! 

“T called Nilkanta and said to him : ‘Nil- 
dada, I have decided to give away my life- 
interest in the property to my brothers-in-lew, 
asking only for a small monthly allcwazce 
for myself? But Nilkanza said: ‘No, that 
can never be. You area woman, don’t jou 
worry yourself with these business nfatiers,’ 
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“But what further need have I of 
property ? I asked. ‘What an idea? 


exclaimed Nilkanta. ‘To give up. onr legal 
rights! Don’t you dream of doing such 
a mad thing.’ For Nilkanta there was 
nothing greater than one’s legal rights. 
Bat I was in a terrible quandary. I had 
come to detest worldly concerns like 
poison, and yet how could I distress old 
Nilkanta, the only trustworthy friend I 
kad in the world ? 

“At length one day, without Nilkanta’s 
knowledge, I put my signature to a 
document. What its meaning was I did not 
fully understand, butas I had no thought 
of keeping anything back I had no fear of 
being cheated. What belonged to my father- 
in-law, I felt, let his children have. 

“When the document had been registered, 
I called Nilkanta and said: ‘Nil-dada, don’t 
be angry with me, please, I have signed away 
the property. I have no further need of it,’ 


‘What! cried. Nilkanta aghast. ‘What 
have you been and done !’ 
“When he read the draft of the 


document and saw that I- really had given 
up all my vights, his indignation knew no 
bounds, for from the time of his master’s 
death his one object in life had been to 
preserve this property of mine. Al his 
thoughts and efforts had been incessantly 
engaged in this task. It had been his one 
recreation to dance attendance at lawyers’ 
offices, and search ont legal points and . hunt 
up evidence, so much so, indeed, that he did 
not find time to attend to his own affairs. 
When he saw that by a stroke of the pen of 
a foolish woman the rights for which he had 
fought had taken flight, it was impossible 
for him to brook it. “Well, well; said he, ‘Tve 
done with the affairs of this estate. Pm off !’ 

“That Nil-dada should go away like this 
and part from me in anger was to touch 
the lowest depth of my misfortunes. I 
called him back and begged him not to go, 
saying: ‘Dada, don’t be angry with me, I 
have some money saved up. Take this five 
hundred rupees and give them to your boy 
when he gets.married, to buy ornaments for 
his bride, with my blessings.” ‘What do 
I want with more money ?’ cried Nilkanta. 
‘With all my master’s wealth gone, five 
hundred rupees will be no consolation to me. 
Let them be ! and saying this my husband’s 
last reaP friend left me, 
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“I took refuge in the temple. My brothers- 
in-law said to me: ‘Go and live in some holy 
place,’ but I replied: ‘My husband’s ances- 
tral home is my only holy place. The seat 
of our family god shall be my place of refuge.’ 
But -it seemed to them intolerable that I 


should encumber any part of that house, 


with iny presence. They had already brought 
in their own furniture and had apportioned 
the different rooms between themselves. At 
last they ‘said: ‘You may take our family 
god with you if you like, we shall make no 
objection.” When I still hesitated, they 
asked: ‘How do you propose to manage 
about your expenses ?” 

“To this I answered: ‘The allowance’ 
which you have fixed for my maintenance 
will be quite sufficient for me.’ But they 
pretended not to understand : ‘What do you 
mean ? they said, ‘There was no word of any 
allowance.’ 

“Then it was that, just thirty-four’ years 


„after my marriage, I left my husband’s home 


one day, taking my god with me. When I 
sought Nil-dada, I found that he had already 
retired to Brindaban. 

“I joined a party of pilgrims going 
from our village to Benares, but for my sins 
I could get no peace even there. HNvery 
day I called upon my god, and said: ‘Oh 
God, make thyself as real to me as were 
my husband and children.’ But. He did 
nob listen to my prayer. My heart is not 
yet comforted, and my whole mind and body 
is flooded with tears. Oh my Gd, how 
cruel and hard is man’s life ! ' 

` “Thad not been to my father’s home for 
a single day since the time I had been taken 
to my husband’s house at the age of eight. 
I had tried my best to be allowed to go 
for your mother’s wedding, but in vain. 
Then I heard the news of your birth, and 
after that of my sister’s death, but up to 
the present time God did not give me the 
opportunity of taking you, my children, who 
have lost your own mother, into my arrfis. 

“When I found that even after wandering 
about to many places of pilgrimage, my mind 
was still full of attachment, and thirsted for 
some object of affection, I began to make . 
enquiries as to your whereabouts. I heard“ 
that your father had given up orthodox 
religion and society, but what difference 
make to me? Was not your 
mother my own sister ? 
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“At last I discovered where you were living 
and came along here with a friend, irom 
Benares. I have heard that Paresh Babu 
does not honour our gods, but you have 
only to look on his face to know that 
the gods honour him. It takes more shan 
mere offerings to please God—that I know 

*well enough—and I must find out how 
Paresh Babu has managed to win Him 
over so completely. 

“However that may be, my child, the 


time for me fo retire from the world 
has not yet come. I am not ready to 
live all alone by myself. When i: is 


His gracious will, I shall be able to dc so, 
bnt in the meantime I feel I cannot 
bear the idea of living away from you, my 
new-found children.” 

Cuarrer 39, 

Paresh Babu had taken Harimohini 
into Ifis house while Mistress Baroda was 
away from home, and had made all 
arrangements for her to occupy the Icnely 
room at the top of the honse, where she 
could live in her own way and so aave 
no difficulty with her caste observances. 

But when Baroda returned home and 
fonnd her housekeeping complicated by this 
unexpected arrival, she felt angry all over 
and made it known to Paresh Babi, in 
pretty plain terms, that this was too much 
to expect of her. 

“You can bear the burden of the whole 
family of us,” said Paresh Babu, “surely 
you can also bear with this unfortinate 
widow as well ?” 

Mistress Baroda regarded Paresh Babu 
as being devoid of all practical common 
sense and knowledge of the world. Having 
no idea of what would be conveniert in 
domestic matters, she was sure that any 
step he took of himself would be ce‘tain 
to be the wrong one. But she also knew 
that, when he did decide upon taking any 
step, you might argue with him, or get 
angry w.th him, or even dissolve into 
tears, he would be as immovable a3 an 
image of stone. What could be dore with 
such a man? What woman could get on 
one with whom it was impossible 
even to quarrel when need arose! She 
felt she would have to admit defeat. 
Sucharita was of about the same age 
Monorama, and to MHarimohini. she 
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seemed much the same in appearance. 
Even their natures were similar, tranqi il 
yet firm, Now and then, when ske sew 
Sucharita suddenly from behind, Hai- 
mohini’s heart gave a jump. 

One evening when Harimohini was sitti g 
alone in the dark, weeping silently, and 
Sucharita came to her, Harimohini strained 
her niece to her bosom, murmuring with closed 
eyes : “She has come back, come back to my 
heart! She would not go, but I sent 
her away. Could I ever be punished 
enough for that, in this life? But per- 
haps I bave suffered enough, so now she 
comes back to me! Here she is, with 
the same smile on her face. Oh, my 
little mother, my treasure, my jewel!” and 
then she fell to stroking Sucharita’s face 
and kissing her, deluging her with tears. 

Whereupon Sucharita also began to sob 
and said in a choking voice: “Auntie, 
neither did I enjoy a mother’s, love for 
long, but now that lost mother of mine, 
too, has come back, How often, when I 
had not the strength to call upon God 
in my sorrow, when my whole soul seemed 
to be shrivelled up, I have called upon 
my mother. To-day mother has heard my 
call and come to me !” 

Bunt Harimohini said ; ‘Don't talk so, my 
child, don’t talk so. When I hear yon say 
that, I feel so happy that lam afraid ! Oh 
God, don’t rob me of this too. I have triad 
to get rid of all attachment—to make my 
heart like stone, but I cannot—I am so 
weak ! Have pity on me, do not strike ine 
again, my God! O Radharani! my dear, go 
away from me, and leave me! Do not cling 
to me so, O Lord of my life, my Krishna, 
my Gopal, what calamity are you preparing 
for me again |” 

“Auntie,” said Sucharita, “you will never 
be able to send me away, say what you like, 
Iam not going to leave you,—never,—I will 
stay beside you always,” and she snuggled 
up against her aunt’s breast and lay there 
hke a child. 

Within these few days, so deep a feeling 
of kinship had sprung up between Sucharita 
and her aunt that time could be no measure 
of it. This seemed to add to Mistress 
Baroda’s vexation, “Just look at the girl !” 
she exclaimed. “As if she has never received 
any care or affection from us! Where was 
her annb all these years, I shonld. like to 
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know! We take all the trouble to bring her 
up fram a child and now it’s nothing but 
Anuntis, Auntie! Haven’t I always said to 
my husband that this Sucharita, whom they 
are al never tired of praising up to the 
skies, looks as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth, but there’s no melting her heart, 
either All that we have done has been 
throw. away on her.” 

Baroda knew well enough that she would 
not g3t Paresh Babu’s sympathy in her 
grievance, and not only that, but if she showed 
her annoyance with Harimohini she would 
lose tke place she had in his respect. This 
made her all the angrier and determined 
more than ever, whatever her husband 
might think, to prove that all understanding 
peopls were on her side, So she began to 
discuss the affair of Harimohini with every 
member of the Brahmo Samaj, important and 
unimportant, so as to win them’ over to her 
view. There’was no end to her complaints 
as to how bad for the children it was to 
have she’ example of this superstitious, ill- 
fated, idol-worshipping woman always before 
them in the house. 

Mistress Baroda’s ‘suppressed vexation 
not only found expression outside the 
hause, it resulted, inside, in making Hari- 
mohini thoroughly uncomfortable. The high- 
caste servant; who had been told off to 
draw water for Harimohini’s cooking, would 
be puz on to some other work just when his 
services were required. If the matter was 
ever brought up, Baroda would say: “Why, 
what’s the trouble? Isn’t Ramdin there ?” 
knowizg very well that Harimohini could 
not use the water handled by the low-caste 
Ramdia. If anyone pointed this out to her, 
she would say: “If she’s so high caste as 
all thas, what makes her come to a Brahmo 
home f We can’t have all these silly dis- 
tinctions here, and I for one am not going 
to allow it.” 

On such occasions her sense of dut 
became almost fierce. She would say : “The 
Brahmo Samaj is getting quite lax over social 
matters—that’s why it’s doing much less for 
social uplift than it used to do.” And would 
ga or to make it clear that she, for her part, 
would lend no countenance to such. laxity 
——no, none whatever, so long as she had any 
strengsh left in her! If she was to be 
misundérstood, that couldn’t be helped ; if 
her ovrf relations were against her, she was 
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prepared to submit to it! And in conclusion 
she did not neglect to remind her hearers 
that all the saints of the world, who had 
done anything great, had to endure op- 
position and insult. 

But no amount of inconvenience seemtd to 
tell on Harimohini,—it appeared, rather, 
that she gloried in thus being able to rise% 
to the full height of her penance. The hard- 
ships due to her self-imposed ascebicism 
seemed more to be in tune with the’ perma- 
nent torture which raged within her. It 
seemed to be the cult of welcoming sorrow 
and making it one’s own, so as'to win the 
more real victory over it. 

When Harimohini found that the water 
supply for her cooking was causing trouble 
in the family, she gave up cooking altogether, 
and subsisted only on fruit and milk which 
she had first offered up to. her god. Suchari- 
ta was grievously exercised over this. Where- 
upon her aunt'in order to soothe her said $ 
“But this is very’ good’ for me, my dear. 
It is a'necessary discipline and gives mê 
joy, not pain.” se A 

‘Auntie,’ was Sucharita’s reply, “if I 
stop taking water or food from the hands of 
lower-caste people, will you allow me to 
wait on you ?” ys on 
` You, my dear,” said Harimohini, “should 
do as you have been taught to believe— 
you must not follow a’ different path for 
my sake. I have you near me, m my 
very arms, that is happiness enough for 
me. Paresh Babu has ‘been like a*father, 
like a guru to you; you should honour , 
his teaching ; God will bless you for it? > 

Harimohini ` herself put up with all 
the petty annoyances inflicted on her by 
Mistress Baroda so simply that she did 
not seem to be even aware of them, and 
when Paresh Babu came to see her. every 
morning with the question: “Well, and 
how are you to-day? ‘You are not feeling 
at all inconvenienced, I hope ?? "she would 
answer: “No, thank you, I’m getting 
along very happily.” toe, 

But these annoyances tormented Sucharita 
without respite. She was not the sort of girl 
to complain. More especially was she careful 
not to let anything against Baroda escape 
her in Paresh Babu’s hearing. But though 
she bore it all in silence, without ‘the least 
sign of.resentment, it had the result of 
drawing her nearer and‘ nearer to her‘aunt, 
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e followed her aunt's ways. 
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and, eventually, in spite of Harimohini’s 
protests, she gradually took upon herself 
to attend to all her aunt’s wants. 

At last when MHarimohini saw what 
trouble she was giving Sucharita, she decided. 
to tgke to cooking her own food again. 
Whereupon Sucharita said: “Auntie, I 


py Will regulate my conduct exactly as you want 


me to, but you positively must allow me 
to draw the water for you, I'll take no 
denial.” 

“My dear,”: said Harimohini, “you must 
not be offended, but that water has to 
be offered to my god.” 

“Auntie,” protested Sucharita. “Ts your 
god in orthodox society that he should 
observe caste ! Can sin affect him too ?” 

At length Harimohini had to acknowledge 
herself vanquished by Sucharita’s devotion, 
and she accépted her niece’s services 
without reserve. Satish too, in imitation 
of hie sister, began to be seized with the 
desire to share his Auntie’s food, and 
finally it reached such a pass that these 
three combined to form a separate little 
family in one corner of Paresh Babu’s 
home. Lolita was the only bridge between 
the two divisions, for Mistress Baroda 
saw to it that none of her other daughters 
should approach Harimohini’s little corner, 
—she would have prevented Lolita also, if 
she had dared. 


CHAPTER 40. 


Migtress Baroda often invited her Brahmo 
lady friends to the house, and sometimes 
they would all congregate on the terrace 
in front of Harimohini’s room. On such 
occasions Harimohini, in the simplicity of her 
nature, would try to help in making them 
welcome, but they on their side hardly 
disguised their contempt. They would even 
look pointedly at her, while Baroda was 
making pungent comments on orthodox 
manners ‘and customs, in which some of them 
would join. 

Sucharita who was always with her aunt 
had to put up with these attacks in silence. 
All she could do was to show by her actions 
that they touched her too, because she 
When refresh- 
ments were served, Sucharita would decline 
to have anything saying: “I don't take 
these things, thanks.” 

At which Mistress Baroda would burst out 
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with :+What ! D’you mean to say you canrot 
eat with us ?” : 

And when Sucharita repeated that sae 
would rather not, Baroda would wax sarcastic 
saying to her friends :“T’you know, our young 
lady is getting to be mighty high caste. Oar 
touch is contamination for her P’ 

“What! Sucharita turned orthodox! 
Wonders will never cease !” the visitors would 
remark, 

Herimohini would get worried and 
say: “No, Radharani, this will never co, 
dear ; do go and have something with them !” 
That aer niece should have to endure these 
sarcasms for her sake, was too much for her 
aunt, but Sucharita remained firm. ` 

_ One day, one of the Brahmo visitors, just 
oub of curiosity, was about to step irto 
Harimohini’s room, with her shoes on, when 
Sucharita blocked the way saying : “Not into 
this zoom, please !” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“My aunt’s family god is kept there.” 

“Ah, an idol! And so she worships 
idols ?” 

“Yes, mother, of course I do,” replied 
Haritachini. 

“How can you have faith in idols ?” 

“Faith! Where is a miserable creature 
like me to get faith? Had I but faith. it 
would have saved me.” 

Lolita happened to be there on this occa- 
sion, and her face was scarlet as she turned 
on the questioner and asked her : “Have vou 
then faith in Him you worship ?” 

“What nonsense! How could it be 
otherwise ?” was the answer. 

Lolita shook ker head scornfully as she 
said : “You not only have no faith, but what 
is more, you don’t even know that you 
haven’t.” 

Thus was Sucharita’s alienation from her 
people complete,in spite of all that Harimohini 
could do to keep her from doing things which 
Barcda would specially resent. 

Baroda and Haran had’ in the past never 
been able to pull on well together, but now 
they came to a mutual understanding against 
the rest. Whereupon Mistress Baroda was 
pleased to remark that no matter what 
people might say, if there was one man who 
was trying to keep pure the ideals .of the 
Brahmo Samaj it was Panu Babu. While 
Haran made out to all and sundry that 
Mistress Baroda was a shining exgmple of a 
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Brahmo housewife who, with devoted con- 
scientiousness, was trying in every way to 
preserve the fair name of Brahmo Society 
from all stain. Ia this praise of his there was, 
of course, a veiled insinuation against Paresh 
Babu. 

One day Haran said to Sucharita in the 
preseuce of Paresh Babu : “I have heard that 
now-a-days you take only sanctified food 
offered tc idols. Is that true ?” 

Sucharita’s face flushed, but she tried to 
look as though she had not heard the remark 
and began to shift about the pens and inkstand 
on the table, while Paresh Babu, with a 
sympathetic glance towards her, said to Haran : 
“Panu Babu, whatever we eat is food sancti- 
fied by God’s grace.” 

“But Sucharita is ready to give up our 
God, it seems,” said Haran, 

“Even if that were possible, is it any re- 
med to worry her about it ?” asked Paresh 

abu. 

“When we see a person being carried off 
by the current, are we not to try and draw 
him back to the bank ?” replied Haran, 

E with clods is not the same 
as drawing him to the bank,” said Paresh Babu. 
“ But, Panu Babu, you need not be alarmed. 
I have known Sucharita ever since she was a 
tiny little thing, and if she had fallen into 
the water I should have known it before any 
of you, and would not have remained indiffer- 
ent about it either.” 

“Sucharita is here to answer for herself,” 
said Haran. “I am told she has taken to 
refusing to eat with everybody. Ask her 
whether that is true.” 

Sucharita, relaxing the unnecessarily close 
attention which she had been giving to the 
inkstand, said: “It is known to father that I 
have given up eating food touched by all kind 
of people, und if he can tolerate it, that is 
enough for me. If it be displeasing to any of 
you, you are at liberty to call me what names 
you like, but why tréuble father about it ? Do 
you not know what immense forbearance 
he has for each one of us? Is this the way 
you requite him ?” 

Haran was taken aback at this plain 
speaking. “Even Sucharita has learnt to speak 
up for herself !” thought he wonderingly. 

Paresh Babu was a man who loved pease, 
and he did not like much discussion either 
about himself, or about others, He had lived 
his life quietly, not seeking any position of 
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importance in the Brahmo Samaj. Haran 
had put this down to Paresh Babu’s lack of 
enthusiasm for the cause and had even taxed 
him with it, but in explanation Paresh Babu 
had only said: “God has created two classes 
of bodies, mobile and inert. 1 belong tê the 
latter. God will make use of men like myself 


for accomplishing such work as we are fit* 


for. Nothing is to be gained by becoming 
restless to achieve something which one is 
not capable of. I am getting old, and what 
I have the power to do, and what not, has 
been settled long ago.* You can do no good 
by trying to hustle me on,” 

Haran plumed himself on being able to 
infuse enthusiasm even in an unresponsive 
heart. His belief was that he had an irre- 
sistible power of stimulating the inert into 
activity, of melting into repentance the 
fallen,—that no one for long could stand in 
the way of his forceful single-mindedness. 
He had come to the conclusion that all the 
changes for the better which had taken place 
in the individual members of the Samaj were 
mainly to be ascribed to him. . 

Haran had not a doubt that it 
was his’ influence which was at 
work all the time behind the scenes, and 
when anyone specially praised Sucharita 
in his presence, he beamed with a sense of 
self-satisfaction. He felt that he was shaping 
Sucharita’s character by his advice, example, 
and companionship, and had begun to hope 
that her life itself would be one of the most 
glorious achievements standing to hi® credit, 
His pride suffered no check, even now, by 
this deplorable backsliding of Sucharita’s, for 
he put all the blame for it on Paresh Babu’s 
shoulders, 

Haran had never been able to join 
whole-heartedly in the chorus of praise- of 
Paresh Babu which was on everyone’s lips, 
and he now thought he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself that they would soon find 
how well justified his more Intelligent silence 
had been. ° 

Haran could forgive almost anything, 
except the following of an independent path, 
according to their own judgment, by those 
whom he had tried to guide aright. It was 
well-nigh impossible for him to let his victims 
escape without making a struggle, and the 
more clear it became that his advice was 
having no elfect, the more insistent did he 
become. Like a wound-up machine not yet 
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run down, he could not check himself, and 
would go on dinning the same thing over and 
over again into unwilling ears, not knowing 
when he was defeated. 

_ This peculiarity of his used to trouble 
Sucltarita very much, not on her own account, 
but for Paresh Babu. Paresh Babu had 


* become an object of discussion to the whole 


> 


Brahmo Samaj,—what could be done to coun- 
teract that ? 

Then, again, there was Havrimnchivi, 
who was coming to realise, ‘as the days 
passed by that, the more she tried to keep 
herself in the background, the more did 
she become a cause of disturbance in ‘the 
family circle; and the humiliations to which 
she was subjected distressed Sucharita more 
and more every day. She could discover no 
way out of these difficulties. 

On the top of this there was Mistress 
Baroda, who had begun to press Paresh Babu 
to hasten forward Sucharita’s marriage. 
“We can’t be responsible for Sucharita any 
longer,” she insisted, “now that she has begun 
to follow her own sweet will. If her wedding 
is delayed much longer I shall have to take 
the other girls elsewhere, for Sucharita’s 
preposterous example is most pernicious for 
them, You will have to repent for your 
indulgence towards her, I warn you. Look 
wt Lolita. She was never like this before. 
Who d’you think is at the root of her 
perverse behaviour,—listening to ucbody 
and making herself an all round nuisance ? 
That affair the other day, which nearly made 
ine die of shame,—do you imagine that 
Sucharita had no hand in it? I have never 
complained before, because you love Sucharita 


more bhan your own daughters, but let me 
tell you plainly, now, that it can’t goon mush 
longer.” 

Paresh Balu was greatly worried, nos at 
Sucharita's ways, but because of this distur- 
bance in the family. He had not a doubt 
that, when ounce Mistress Baroda had made up 
her mind, she would leave no stone unturned 
to gaix her object and if she saw that her 
efforts “seemed fruitless she would sitiply 
redouble them. He felt that if Sucharita’s 
marriage could possibly be expedited, it would 
also make for her own peace of mind 
in the present circumstances, so he said to 
Baroda: “Lf Panu Babu can get Sucharita 
to fix the day, I have no objection at all,” 

“How many more times has her consent 


to be asked, I should like to know, ” 
cried Mistress Baroda. “You positively 
astound me! Why all this waiting on 


her pleasure ? Will you tell me where she 
can get another such husband? You 
may getangry or uot, as you please, but 
if the truth is to be told, Sucharita is not 
worthy of Panu Babu !” 

“I have not been able to understand 
clearly,” said Paresh Babu, “how Sucharita 
really feels towards Pauu Babu. So antil 
they come to some settlement between tnem- 
selves, I would rather not interfere.” 

“Ah, so you do wot understand !” exclaimed 
Baroda. “At last you admit it? That girl is 
not so easy to understand, I tell you, You 
may take it from me, she’s very dilferent 
inwardly from what she’ makes herself out 
to be |” 

( Lo be continued ) 
Translated by W. W. PEARSON. 





. THE ORIGIN OF THE BRAHMANIC LEGENDS 


By Pror. HEMCHANDRA RAICHOUDHOURY, m.a. 


N the Brahmanic legends ‘Itihas’ and 
‘Purana’ have been called ‘Vedas’. The 
exact relation which these bear to 

‘akhyna’ (legends) is difficult to determine 
accurately, The well-known story of Sunah- 
sepha is an ‘akhydna’ according to Aiareya 
Brukmana which also states that there was 


a class of ‘AkhyAnvids’ (story-tellers) who 
recitec the Sauparna tales. With regard to 
the exact nature of the Vedic ‘akhyaua’, 
there is a controversy between Drs. 
Oldenberg and Keith in the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1909, p. 200 et seq ; 
1911, p. 999 eb sey ; and 1912 p, 429 et seq). 


~ 
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Dr. Oldenberg is of opinion that tha Vedic 
‘akhyana’ was ordinarily in the form of 
prose but occasionally the effusions of the 
author’s mind found expression in ‘gatha’ 
ar couplets and as an illustration he cites the 
legends of Pururavas and Sunahsepha and 
refsrs to the Jataka stories composed partly 
in verse and partly in prose. Whatever the 
fact may be, there is no doubt that in the 
earliest times an art of story-telling, formed 
a considerable part of the Vedic Aryans’ 
study and culture, 

The place of the Brahmanic legends is 
inierinediate between that of the Rigveda 
on tha one hand and of the Mahabharata and 
the -Furanas on the other. The Rigvedic 
Aryans were worshippers of nature. The 
actions of the sun, the moon, fire, water and air, 
for example, were supposed to be regulated 
by a deity endowed with human passions and 
prejudices. Dr. Macdonell has very beauti- 
ful:y described the origin and development 
of myths (Vedic Mythology, Intro. p. 1). 
“A myth actually arises when the imagina- 
‘tion interprets a natural event as the action 
` of a personified being resembling the human 
agent. Thus the observation that the moon 
follows the sun without overtaking it, would 
have been transformed into a myth by 
describing the former as a maiden following 
a man by whom she is rejected. Such an 
original myth enters on the further stage 
of poetical embellishment as soon as it 
becomes the property of people endowed with 
creative imagination. Various traits are now 
added according to the individual fancy of 
the narrator, as the story passes from mouth 
to mouth. The natural phenomenon begins 
to face out of the picture as its place is taken 
by a detailed representation of human 
passions.” Most of the Vedic legends have 
sprung from the phenomena of nature. In the 
age of the Yajurveda and of the Brahmanas, 
Sacrifice or Prajapati became the chief 
object of worship. In course of the exposi- 
tim of the sacrificial ‘mantras’ and also as 
illustrations of them many legends were 
‘introduced. Further misinterpretations of 
a few Vedic hymns have given rise to a large 
number of Brahmanic legends. Of the 
Brehmanas the most important are the 
Satapathu and Aitareya. 

In the Brahmanas there are many legends 
whose origin can be traced to particular 
hymns of the Rigveda and which with subse- 
quent aczessions and variations have found 


their place in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas. In the Rigveda (1, 154, 155) there 
is a mention of the three steps (tri-pada- 
ksepa) of Visnu, which, probably refer to the 
diurnal course of the sun. This fact is re- 
presented in the Satapatha Brahguana 
(1,9, 3,9) as Visnu’s conquest of Heaven, 
Sky, and Earth by three strides. The same, 
Brahmana elsewhere states (1, 2,5) that 
Visnu assumed the form of a dwarf to 
recover, by a stratagem, the earth for the 
gods from the Asuras. The next stage in 
the development of the story is the concep- 
tion of Vamana as an incarnation of Visnu. 
This story has been transformed into a 
full-grown legend in the Ramayana, the 
Bhagavata Purana, and the Visnu Purana. 
Probably to avert the suspicions of the 
Asuras, who promised Visnu the earth 
covered by his three steps (tri-pada-bhumi), 
the incarnation of Vamana has been 
imagined, as the stratagem translated into 
physical form. : 

With regard to the Boar-incarnation of 
Visnu, the Satapatha Brahmana (14, 1, 2, 11”) 
states that the boar Hmusa, raised up, from 
waters, the Earth, having the size of one 
‘pradesha’ only. The source of this story 
also is found in the Rigveda (1, 61,7; 8, 66, 
10) where it is stated that Visnu, being 
drunk with ‘Soma’, stole away the wealth of 
Vritra-Varaha and Indra killed the boar or 
Emusa. This boar, later, becomes the 
Varaha-avatar as mentioned in the Bhagavata 
and the Visnu Puranas. ‘ 

Stories in the Satapatha Brahmana have 
led to the conception also of the Fish and 
Tortoise Incarnations of Visnu. At the time 
of the Great Flood a fish saved the life of 
Manu or the First Man (Sat. Br. 1, 8, 1). 
This fish got the appellation of Prajapati in 
the Mahabharata and ultimately has become 
an incarnation of Visnu in the Puranas. The 
same Brahmana tells us ( 7,5,1,5) that 
Prajapati, in order to conceive and to create, 
took the form of a tortoise, which event, in 
the Bhagavata Purana (1, 3, 16), has given 
rise to the myth of the Tortoise-incarnation 
of Visnu. 


Lucunp or PRAJAPATI. m 

The legends of Prajapati and Pururava 
are two beantiful examples of a myth 
actually arising out of a natural phenomenon, 


` Two hymns of the Rigveda, where there are a 


reference to the incest of the father Dyaus 
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with his daughter Earth and also a mention 
of an archer, are the sources of the Prajapati 
Legend in the Aitareya (3, 13, 9), Sutapatha 
(1,7,4), Gopatha (2,1,2), and Tandya 
(8, 2,10) Brahmanas,. The following is the 
story given in the Aitareya Brahmana :— 


_ in ancient times Prajapati assumed the form | 


Yof a deer (‘rishya’) for a union with her 
daughter in the form of a ‘rohita’ (female- 
deer). In order to prevent him from com- 
miting the act, the gods created a god 
“Bhutavana” by name out of a combination 
of all their deadly forces, and told him to 
pierce Prajapati. Being pierced Prajapati 
sprang high up and became translated into 
‘mrigashirsa’ stars in the sky, the slayer became 
‘mriga-vyadha’, ‘Rohita’ became ‘rohini’, and 
the arrow with its three parts changed into 
the three stars in the sky in the form of 
an arrow. The blood of Prajapati took 
the form of man. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana gives this legend in aœ some- 
what different form, ‘herein it is stated 
that ‘Rudra’ in obedience to gods’ com- 
mand, pierced Prajapati. The gods, being 
afterwards appeased, cured Prajapati or 
Sacrifice and the sacrificial priests took 
the portions (‘prashitra’) of the sacrifice, 
thus pierced, in consequence of which 
‘Bhaga’ became blind, ‘Savita’ armless and 
‘Pusa’ toothless. . 

_ The legend in the Aitareya Brahmana 
is evidently the description of a natural 
phenomenon—the sky with its constella- 
tion of Orion—with which has been com- 
bined the well-known conception of the 
primitive people, viz. that all things, 
animate and inanimate, are the product 
of a union between the Sky and the Earth 
—a belief common among the ancient 
Greeks, Egyptians, and the Chinese. In 
the age of the predominance of sacrifice, 
the legend became inter-linked with sacri- 
fice and its forms, and gave rise to the 
transformation found in the Satapatha and 
Gopatha Brahmanas. ‘Brahma’ who, according 
to Satapatha Brahmana, took the ‘prashitra’ 
without physical harm, was the name given to 
the Chief Priest, the general superinten- 
dent of sacrifice, who rectified its errors 
with the power of ‘mantras’ or incantations, 
That there are ‘ “secondary aceretions 
unconnected with its original form ata late 
stage of the development of the story” is 
illustrated in the versions of this legend 
given in the Matsya, Visnu, Vayu, Markandeya, 


Ure 


and Bhagavata Puranas. In the Natsya 
Purana (3,32), it is stated that Brahma created 
out of his body his beantifal daughter named 


*‘Shatarupa’ and he became ‘chaturmukha’ 


( four-faced ) when his daughter moved in 
different directions in order to get away from 
his lussful gaze. Ont of the union of these 
two, was born “Svayambhuva Mam”, who, 
however, according to Vishnu, Vayuand Mar- 
kandeya Puranas, was the husband of Sbata- 
rupa’. Bhagavata Purana, also, tells the 
story that ‘Svayambhuva’ or Brahma was filled 
with lust for his daughter ‘Vach’ ! 

In later times the natural phenomenon 
in course of the gradual transformation of 
this legend completely faded out of the pic- 
ture as its place was taken by a detailed re- 
presentation of human passions, and a bean- 
tiful illustration of this is afforded in the 
well-krown myth that Rudra or Shiva 


. destroyed the Sacrifice of Daksa Prajapati 


and persecuted the gods attending it. The 
legend says that Daksha’s head was trans- 
formed into that of a goat and it is very, 
striking that one of the ancient Egyptian 
gods also bore a head like that of a goat or 
a sheep. Indeed there are many instances of 
striking resemblance between the gods and 
goddasses of the Hindus on the one hand and 
those of the Egyptians on the other. One 
thing, further, is to be noted in connection 
with the legend of Prajapati. Rudra, the 
Slayer, has peculiar characteristics, He is 
formed of the aggregate of all the destruc- 
tive ferces of the devas, who even feared 
his bow and arrow, In the Tandya Brahmana 
( 6,9,7 ), he is called Mahadeva, the destroyer 
of cattle. He occupies a unique position 
among the devas. We find in the Sazapatha 
Brahmana ( 1,7,8,1 ) that when all tha gods 
went to heaven, Rudra was left behind on 
earth. Portions of the sacrificial o:ferings 
are first distributed among the gods and the 
residue only is left for Rudra. It is quite 
probable that Rudra came into the fold of 
the Aryan gods at the time of the war of 
destzuction between the Aryans and the 
Non-Aryans, and consequently are ascribed 
to him all the dreadful aspects of character. 
Tue Lecinp or PURURAVAS. 

The source of this legend, described in 
details in the Satapatha ’ Brahmana 
( 11.5.1 ),can also be found in a hymn of 
the Rigveda ( 10,95,10,17 ) which zonsists 
of a dialogue between Urvasi and her lover 
Pururavas, -Son of Il-4 (or Id’). She is 


ts 


thare described as aqueous (apya) as 
filling the atmosphere, and traversing space 
( tke latter expression is also applied to the 
celestial Gandharva in R. V. 10,139,5 ). She 
is said to have spent four autumns among 
mertals and is besought- to return, The 
reqaest is apparently refused, but Pururavas 
receives the promise that his offspring shall 
wership the gods while he himself shall 
en oy bliss in heaven. Several verses of 
this hymn find their setting in a continuous 
stcry in atapata Brahmana, which fills in 
details partly based on a misunderstanding 
of the text of the Rigveda. It is there 
related that the Apsaras Urvasi joins 
herself with Pururavas in an alliance, 
the permanence of which depends on the 
condition that she shall never see him naked. 
The Gandharvas by a stratagem produce a 
noise daring the night. Purnravas springs 
up naked, when he is seen by Urvasi 
illuminated by a flash of lightning. Urvasi 
vanishes forthwith. Pururavas wanders 
about in search of her till at last he observes 
her swimming in a lotus lake (‘Anyata 
Plaksas’ in Kurukshetra ) with other Ap- 
sarases in the form of an aquatic bird, 
Urvasi discovers herself to him and, in 
response to his entreaties, consents to receive 
him for one nighta year later. He returns 
at the appointed time and on the following 
day the Gandharvas grant him the boon of 
beccming one of themselves by producing 
fire in a particular way. Excepting 10, 95, 
the name of Pururavas, which means “calling 
aloud”, occurs only in one passage of the 
Rigveda (1,81,4) where Agni is said to 
have caused the sky to thunder for the 
righseous man (‘mdnava’ ) Purnravas.” 

This legend also appears to owe its origin 
to an atmospherical phenomenon. “Purura- 
vas” literally means ‘calling aloud’ and we 
have seen that the name has been mentioned 
in connection with thunder. Urvasi is an 
Apsaras which probably signifies the aqueous 
vapour high in the atmosphere and which 
afterwards took the form of an aqueous and 
celestial nymph. Lightning is inalienably 
associated with thunder. The former was 
prohably conceived as the outward manifes- 
tation of the latter and consequently light- 
ning exposed the naked state of Pururavas. 
It is to be noted that in the Rigveda 
Urvasi is mentioned “as aqueous as filling 
the atmogphere and traversing space” and 
the latter expression was also applied to the 
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celestial Gandharvas, to which class, the 
legend tells us,-Pururavas was admitted. That 


- Paruravas and Urvasi are skyey beings prob- 


ably finds support also in the legends that 
Pururavas was the son of ‘Budha’ (Mercury) 
and grandson of ‘Soma’ ( Moon) (Havivamsa, 
8811) and that Pururavas and Urvasi brought 


a special kind of celestial fire from heavens 


( Mahabharata, Adi Parvan, 8143 ). Even as 
early as the time of the Rigveda, Pururavas 
and his consort were clothed with physical 
bodies and the legend about their love is 
described also in Visnu (4,6,19) and 
Bhagavata (9, 14 ) Puranas and in Harivamsa 
(Sec. 26). The righteous man Pururavas 
has been described in the Matsya Purana 
( Sec, 132, 115 ) as a great royal Seer and an 
utterer of hymns ( mantravadin ). In the 
age of the prevalence and supremacy of 
sacrifice, the very name Il-a ( Purnrava’s 
mother ) was given to a stimulant ‘bali’ 
(offering), a preparation of milk and Butter. 
We do not know whether the particular 
form of sacrifice, associated with the name 
of Pururavas and which he is said to have 
brought from heaven, finding little favour 
with people for some time, gave rise to the 
story in the Mahabharata ( Adi Par, 3143 ) 
that “Purnravas, intoxicated by his prowess, 
engaged in a conflict with the Brahmins and 
robbed them of their jewels.” In later 
times, Pururavas came to be ‘known as an 
ancestor of the Lunar race of kings and 
Urvasi and other Apsarases became trans- 
formed into the courtesans of Indra, It is 
stated in the legend that Pururavas passed 
four autumns with Urvasi. There are indeed 
many references in the Vedic literature in 
which years were counted in terms of this 
season and this probably takes us back 
to a period when the autumn was the prin- 
cipal season of the year. At the same 
time we do not know whether the mention 
of this season had any particular reference 
to the natural phenomenon associated with 
the names of Pururavas and Urvasi, In 
this connection, I may, here, briefly refer 
to another striking example of an atmos- 
pherical phenomenon being interpreted as 
the action of agents having human passions. 
The well-known Pauranic legend that the 
demon Vritra was slain by Indra with his 
thunder is undoubtedly the popular way of 
expressing the phenomenon of cloud and 
thunder being followed by a copious shower 
of rain. 
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Rosei, an idler of wordly love 
with no thought of life after death, 
Is on a journey to mount Yoi - 
to meet there a priest of learning. 
By his ears a faint sound of song is heard : 
“Lost in a world pathless, in woe unseen, 
How canst thou know the waking time 
from dream !” 
He sees in the course cf journey 
many a familiar scene 
Rolling away as if a scroll rolled 
into the clouds ; 
He*sees many'a hill and moor forsaken 
by the setting sun. 
To Kantan he arrives. 
ata wayside inn, 
Here he has to spend an hour 
.of burning noon 
And wait for the passing shower, 
The inn-mistress led Rosei into a room, 
And showed him a pillow, saying : 
“This is gift of a guest skilled in magic art : 
Who touches it. will see a dream 
of future and past. 
To him the secret of higher perception 
avill open wide.” 
She persuades him to try it while waiting 
for dinner, 
And withdraws. Rosei thinks the thorght 
happy. 
He lays his tired head on the pillow. 


He stops 


‘ He hears someone calling him. Rising 


He sees a large suite of courtiers 
with a beautifully decked palanquin. 
One, the chief of them all, speak to him 
e Saying : 
“The Emperor of the land of Ibara gives 
up the throne 


To thy person. , We are sent to bear tiee © 


to the palace,” 


- “Ts it possible ?” asks Rosei. “Why should 


I be raised to such dignity ?” 

“I know no reason,” the courtier responds, 
“save that thou art reputed 

To have the heavenly luck of ruling 
the world, 
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Stand not idle with thy foolish protest. 

Deign to step in the palanquin P 

Rosei rides now in the palanquin decked 
with sparkling gems. 

How exulted he feels as he is borne 
onward by the courtiers, 

As if climbing up the high sky. 

On his arrival he finds to his surprise 
many towers lofty and large. 

In the garden are strewn gold sand 
and silver pebbles. - 

Thé gates, east and west, south and north, 

Are all inlaid with diamonds and jades. 

The people pass through them 
in garments of radiant hues. 

The sight, thinks Rosei, can be compared 
only with the Capital of Holy phere 

In the land of the “Castle Joyful 
to Behold.” 

Before him countless treasures as tribute 
are brougbt. | 

Banners to greet his ascension to the 
imperial throne 

Wave in the glad sky ; the glad voices 
of the people, 

Thunderous, echo in the glad heart 
of the earth, 

In the east a silvery mountain rises, 

And a golden sun hangs over it. 

Jn the west a golden mountain kisses 
the sky, 

And the silvery moon swims gently above. 

Oh, what does this sight betoken ? 

Does it not sing ; Nor spring nor autumn 
‘will mark the time : 


‘The san and moon will forget 


their wonted speed ? 


Does it not sing of the deathless world 


where Rosei sits enthroned ? 


‘Then the ministers and courtiers appear 


before him ; , 
They reverently address him, saying : 
“Alas, fifty long years have passed 
Since thou didst deign to mount the - 
august throne, 


"But thy Imperial life would be prelonged . 


a thousand years 
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I? thou wouldst drink of this elixir. ' 

We have brought thee the nectar 
and cup.’ 

‘*What may this be ? ?” asks Rosei. 

“The divine drink of the divine im- 

- mortals,” say the courtiers. 
“What of the cup,” asks Rosei, again. 
“The cup of the heavenly spirit,” say 

. the courtiers again. 

Trey offer Rosei the nectar, wishing him 
“the j joy of a thousand autumns, 
Smiling, Rosei raises the cup 
and the young maideùs, whom 
the ministers have summoned, 
Begin to dance, wishing him the joy of 
ten thousand springs. 
_ Drinking the’ nectar Rosei feels 
That his body becomes free 
__- like a mist-clear mountain, 
His soul light, like soul of spring ` 
with laughing footsteps. 
Here in this lovely land is no change - 
` e ` of day and of night, 
` One same season only through the year 
reigns in its beauty. 
Tha fiowers that the springtime bring 
forth, 
The red leaves that shine 
cn autumn’s bowers, 
The glad summer moon, the rich winter 
snows,— 
All enchant and please to charm 
Rosei’s fancy and sense, 
* 
He has-no word for his wonder, he thinks, 
‘When he feels someone touch him 
to wake him. 
It is the inn-mistress to tell him 
that dinner is ready. 
Alas, “Twas all then a ae eam whose 
~ shadowy grace and whose beauty 


Had vanished in a flash into space. 
What remained 

Was only the pillow on which his head 
had been laid. 

Amazed he sits up, with eye in quest a 
of the vision outfaded, 


‘He cries : “Oh, where are the atin En 
and queens ‘in blushing array, w 
Where is the melody soft and slow 
singing ? 


What I hear now is but the breezes 
passing through the trees, 

Where are the towers and the halls 
of wealth and of pride ? 

What I see now is but the wayside inn 
humble and old. 

What after all, is a reign of fifty years ? 

It is but an hour of dream, alas ! 


While in a pot a mess of millet steams.” 


Since, thinks Rosei, when death comes, 
a century of bliss 
Will fade out like a dream, there is mangit ou 
On earth but dreams of dreams, 
As he had the joy of fifty years 
on the throne, though but in dream, 
He says to himself, his life is all’ well paid. 
Reverently before the pillow he sits, — 
He bows and gives thanks 
For the dream which has awakened him 
to salvation. 
He goes not to Mount Yoi for the lesson 
of the holy man. 
He turns back to home, singing : 
“What I hear now is but the breezes q 
passing through the trees. ` ° 
Oh, this life of dream, this world © 
of emptiness ! 
Let us forget earthly love !” 


»  YONE NOGUCHI. 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


Tae Minn in tus Maxine, by James Harvey Robinson, late Professor of History at Columb 
University ; now Professor of History y and Civilization at the New- School of Social Research, New Me- 
York. . Published by Harper and Brothers, New York City. 285 pp. Price $2. 50. - 


N the chief industrial countries of the West 
there is rapidly developing a new school 
of social pop Roae ie, men and women 


who are devoting themselves to the study of the 
human mind and intelligence in relationship to 
socio-economic conditions and developments. A 
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number of books have been written on the 
subject, among them being a few by historians 
such as the author of She Mindin the Making. 

The volume under notice lucidly sets forth 
some of the most elementary and cardinal obser- 
vations on the evolution of the mind, on our 
primitive, savage and mediaeval mental inheri- 
stance as exhibited in social standards today, and 
gn the reactionary, static tendency of the mind— 
particularly of the ruling class everywhere and 
in all ages, as exhibited in all sorts of repressive 
measures, 

A scientific study of the mind apart from 
economic environment is as impossible as a 
study of the body apart from the earth on which 
it must exist. Apart from environment with 
all its connotations, there is, of course, a virgin 
field in the study of determining factors which 
will produce in the same family or in the same 
group of persons under the same economic 
influences, such wide temperamental variations 
as, say, an idealistic revolutionary (“revolu- 
tionary” does not mean, necessarily, a bomb- 
thrower ) on the one hand, and on the other, an 
exceedingly prosaic or a reactionary mind. 

Professor Robinson takes countless cases to 
show what progress scholars have made in 
adding to our “knowledge of the universe, from 
the hugest nebula to the tiniest atom”; he 
shows that this knowledge has been so applied 
in science and in industry as to almost revolu- 
tionize human affairs. But; he says, “man, in 
his relation to his fellow-man singly or in groups, 
and the felicitous regulation of human inter- 
course in the interests of harmony and fairness” 
have made practically no advance. The progress 
of mankind in the regulation of human society 
as showa in social and economic institutions, has 
remained almost stationary for two thousand 
wes. Whereas a short time ago—and even 
today in some countries—intolerance was exer- 
cised against religious or scientific “heresies,” 
today it is exercised against new social ideas. 

Professor Robinson analyses the mind of 
civilized man, and his analysis is not compli- 
mentary. He shows that customs, savage ideas, 
and primitive sentiments have continued to 
form an important part of our own culture even 
down to the present day. By the.side of a rail- 
road, gor example, or in the shadow of a modern 
library filled with volumes on human achieve- 
ments in the evolution of the sciences, we find 
an antiquated attitude of mind, or a social 
system which has not altered during the past 
„five thousand years except, perhaps, for the 
yworse. For instance, in India, the unpardonable 
marriage of little girls, the seclusion of women, 
and the existence of “untouchables” are 
barbarous institutions which have no rightful 
place in human society. Similarly, in most 
countries,, women as a sex occupy a degraded 
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positio in which they are regarded eituer as 
servants and cooks, as factories for manufac- 
turing more soldiers or factory slaves, or as 
instruments for satisfying thə desires of men. 
In the United States, we find a whole race, the 
Negro, living under conditions of slavery, and 
subjected to treatment such as could never be 
accorded to the lowest form of lfe in the animal 
kingdom. 

In still broader terms, we find that along 
with the latest discoveries in science which have 
revolutionized industry, scienze and the arts, 
there exists an antiquated social system by 
which one nation of men deliberately justify 
and fight for the “right” of conquering by the 
sword and ruling inferiorly-armed people—just 
as conquerors acted two, five, ten or fifteen 
thousand years ago. Or again we find a whole sex 
—women-—kept in social, economic and political 
subjection to men, just as if the mind of man 
had remained unaltered since the days when he 
swung froni trees by his tail. Further, we find 
the majority of the human race,—the workers 
and peasants—occupying practically unaltered 
the same social position which was their lot ten 
thousand vears ago—that is, selling their bodies 
—and what brain they have been able to 
preserve—in return for a miserable pittance in 
order that a minority composed of the ruling 
class may have comfort and enjoy all the 
beauties of the earth which by right. are the 
common inheritance of the masses. 

What is the solution of all these social 


` probléms ? Prof. Robinson does not attempt to 


lay down a code, or formulate a set of dogmas. 
He has but one specific piece of work in mind in 


this book : to show the urgency of the liberation of ~~ 


Intelligence—the first essential step to freedom. 
He disagrees with most reformers, and holds that 
the methods of reform used up-to-date have pro- 
duced no effect upon mass intelligence. ‘The 
three methods employed in the past—vis., 1, 
changes in the rules of the game; 2, spiritual 
exhortation ; and 3, education,—have not acon. 
plished their purpose. 

Method one reminds one of the Indian moder- 
ates who think that they, with antique minds 
can enter a Governmental antique machinery 
and do better work than the British, or it smells 
of Wilsonian methods during the war, since 
the most that could be said for Wilson was 
that he thought he could, by empty, sloppy 
phrases, make the system of organized mas: 
sacre an idealistic business: 

Method two—spiritual exhortation—has been 
used by Christians for eighteen centuries aud 
by other religious teachers before that; and, 
says Robinson, “it has proved compatible with 
slavery and serfdom”; 1b was compatible with 
the wholesale murder of the vouth of every land 
in the last war; today the ‘spiritual leaders” 
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of almost every land are in league with the 
reactionary social and political interests who 
perpetuate the physical and mental slavery of 
the masses. 

Method three, or education, means nothing 
unless it is defined. Show us a school or univer- 
sity teacher to-day in the western world who 
dares expose the truth about the capitalist sys- 
tem without being discharged for “treason”, 
“immorality” or a dozen other so-called: crimes ; 
show us the teacher in India who dares conduct 
a truthful history course on the development 
of British imperial-capitalism with all its re- 
sults—if there is an Indian in India who really 
possesses such penetrating knowledge ; or show 
as the Indian teacher who can keep his position 
in any school in India and yet give an exact 
and truthful account of the economic and social 
causes for, and consequences of, the position 
of woman. The “educational” method of re- 
forming society today is a farce. The type of 
mind produced by it may perhaps best be summed 
up in the words of John Stuart Mill’s essay 
On Liberty written two generations ago and yet 
strangely applicable today. 

“The sorb-of men who can be looked for 
under it are either mere conformers to common- 
place, ov time-servers for truth, whose arguments 
an all great subjects are meant for their hearers, 
and nos those which have convinced them- 
selves,... ; 

“Who can compute what the world loses in the 
multitude of promising intellects combined with 
simid characters, who dare not follow out any 
zold, vigorous, independent train of thought, 
-est it should Jand them in something which 
would admit of being considered irreligious or 
mmoral....No one can be a great thinker who 
does not recognise, that as a thinker it is his 
irm duty to follow his intellect to whatever 
sonelusions ib may lead....But not that it is 
solely, or chiefly, to form great thinkers, that 
freedom of thinking is required. On the con- 
trary, it is as much and even more indispensable, 
io enable average human beings to attain the 
mental stature which they are capable of: There 
have been, and may again be, great individual 
thinkers, in a general atmosphere of mental 
slavery. But there never has been, nor ever 
will be. in that atmosphere, an intellectually 
cetive people.” 

Then, what is the method by which Professor 
Robinson hopes to see a regulation of human 
relations P By Intelligence, he says, which has 
Lot been tried on any large scale outside the 
vcalm of natural science. As natural science 
las been studied, so must human relations, with 
the same impersonal, scientific method, ‘free 
from any emotional appeals to tradition. Present 
standardg must be ignored. As Professor Robin- 
scn states’: 


‘tion, 
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“Even those who pretend to study society 
and its origin seem often to believe that our 
present ideals and standards of property, the 
state, industrial organization, the relations of 
the sexes, aud education are practically final 
and must of necessity be the basis of any possible 
betterment in detail. But if this be so, Pntelli- 
gence has already done its perfect work, and wẹ 


can only lament, that the outcome in the way .gf 


peace, decency and fairness, judged even by 
existing standards has been so disappointing.” 

“If Intelligence is to have the freedom of 
action necessary to accumulate new and valu- 
able knowledge about man’s nature and possi- 
bilities which may ultimately be applied to 
reforming our ways, it must loose itself from 
the bonds which now confine it.” 

Much of the volume under review is given to 
an historical study of the human mind of the 
“four historical layers underlying the minds of 
civilized men, that is, the animal mind, the 
child mind, the savage mind, and the tradi- 
tional civilized mind.” Here a long quotation 
seems essential to give a correct view ÔE whata, 
Prof. Robinson attempts to sum up : i 

“Nothing is more essential in our attempt 
to escape from the bondage of consecrated ideas 
than to get a vivid notion of human achievement 
in its proper historical perspective. In order to 
do- this, let us imagine the whole gradual 
and laborious attainments of mankind com- 
m into the compass of a single lifetime. 

et us assume thata single generation of men 
have in fifty years managed to accumulate all 
that now passes for civilization. They would 
have to start, as all individuals do, absolutely 
uncivilized, and their task would be to recapi- 
tulate what has occupied the race fq, let usa 
guess, at least five hundred thousand years. 
Each year in the life of a generation would, 
‘therefore correspond to ten thousand years in 
the progress of the race. 

“On this scale, it would require forty-nine 
years to reach a point of-intelligence which 
would enable our self-taught generation to give 
up their ancient and inveterate habits of wander- 
ing hunters and settle down here and there to 
till the ground, harvest their crops, domesticate 
animals, and weave their rough garments. Six 
months later, or half through the fiftieth year, 
some of them, in a particularly favourable situa- 
would have invented writing and thus 
established a new and wonderful means of 
spreading and perpetuating civilization. Three 
months later another group would have carried. 
literature, art, and philosophy to a high degrety 
of refinement and set standards for the succeed- 
ing weeks. For two months our generation 
(here in Europe) would have been living under 
the blessings of Christianity; (the Hindus 
would have been living under Hipduism for 
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about four months) ; the printing press would 
be but a fortnight old and they would not have 
had the steam engine for quite a week. For 
two or three days they would have been hasten- 
ing about the globe in steamships and -railroad 
trains, and only yesterday would they have come 
upon the magical possibilities of electricity. 
x Within the last few hours they would have 
stearned to sail in the air and beneath the waters 
and have forthwith applied their newest dis- 
coveries to the prosecution of a magnificent war 
on the scale befitting their high ideals and new 
resources. This is not so strange, for only a 
week ago they were burning and burying alive 
those who differed from the ruling party in 
regard to salvation, eviscerating in public those 
who had new ideas of government, and hanging 
old women who were accused of traffic with the 
devil. All of them had been no better than 
vagrant savages a year before. Their fuller 
knowledge was altogether too recent to have gone 
very deep and they had many institutions and 
many leaders dedicated to the perpetuation of 
> ontwérn notions which would otherwise have 
disappeared. Until recently changes had taken 
place so slowly and so insensibly that only a 
very few persons could be expected to realise 
that not a few of the beliefs that were accepted 
as eternal verities were due to the inevitable 
misunderstandings of a savage.” 

Thus, Professor Robinson says, if we analyse 
our beliefs, we will find that many of them are 
relics of our animal and savage stages. Many 
of them go back to primitive man; in Europe 
and America, many are derived from the Greeks, 
such as those concerned with the liberal arts, 
metaphysics and formal logic; many more in 

‘ Europ@are directly traceable to the Middle ages, 
among these being religious ideas and standards 

wof sexual conduct. As many anthropologists 
have pointed ont, “customs, savage ideas, and 
primitive sentiments have continued to form an 
important part of our own culture down even 
to the present day.” The conservative man “on 
principle”, the author declares, is an interesting 
study in animal mind, since “his only advance 
beyond the savage ‘mood lies in the specious 
reasons he is able to advance for remaining of 
the same mind.” The Greek thinkers, he says, 
furnish the first instance (in the best) of the 
possibilities of human criticism and of intellec- 
tual freedom,’ and their chief strength lay. in 
their freedom from hampering intellectual 
tradition. Yetthe Greek mind is supposed to 
have come to an end about the time of Aris- 

P totle’s death. This is because, in the first instance, 
Greek civilization was founded on slavery and a 
fixed condition of the industrial arts. 

“The philosopher and scholar was estopped 
from fumbling with those everyday processes 
that were associated with the mean life of the 
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slave and servant. Consequently, there was no 
one to dev-se the practical apparatus by which 
alone profound and ever-increasing knowledge 
of natural operations is possible....So the next 
great step forward in the extension of the human 
mind awaited the disappearance of slavery and 
the slowly dawning suspicion, and final repudia- 
tion, of the older metaphysics, which first became 
marked some three hundred years ago.” 

These facts alone prove that environment is 
the prime factor in influencing the development 
of the mass mind. 

Now it would seem that if the mass mind 
is so largely dependent upon its economie envi- 
ronment zor alteration, all the modern inven- 
tions and changes would kave revolutionized 
it and made it more modern by this time. This 
would have been true if, within the framework 
of modern institutions, the mind of man had 
been free to be changed. But the masses have 
not been masters of the economic system under 
which they live; instead they are its slaves. 
The ruling class, which ixcludes that ugly 
product of capitalism, the middle class, is the 
master, and with all its vast authority, influence 
and power, it can hitch the working masses to 
the machine or to the land, like so many brutes, 
mechanize them, half-starve them, and so sap 
their energies that they not only do not develop 
physically, but sink deeper and deeper into 
intellectual dusk. Modern scientific discoverics 
are so new, and the conditions under which 
they are used so disadvantageous for intellectual 
influence on the masses, that their direct effect 
upon human impulses, reasoning and outlook, 
is almost nil. À 

Regarding intolerance, Professor Robinson ~ 
makes many interesting observations. Our 
present disposition—in Hurope—to intulerance, 
he shows, is partly traceable to the Middle Ages, 
when reverence for authority, as based upon the 
teachings of the Church and the institutions 
which is held sacred,’ was dominant. Our 
heritage of intolerance may also be traced to 
animals and children and savages, who are 
“naively and unqtestioningly intolerant,” and 
to whom “all divergence from the customary is 
suspicions and repugnant, The Christians under 
the Roran Empire, and the heretics during the 
Middle Ages, were however, persecuted by a 
certain class of people only-~the ruling class. 
This was, of course, because their beliefs threat- 
ened the vested interests of that day. The 
Church in the Middle Ages was a State, with all 
the vested interests of a State. If the Church 
were the State to-day, religious heresy would be 
as intolerably persecuted as it was five hundred 
or a thousasd years ago. Today, the social 
heretic—the man whose ideas strike at the pre- 
vailing social and industrial system—is persecuted 
in a similar manner. In India under British 
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rale, the political “heretic” is the man who pays 
with his life, or who goes to prison, for his 


_ political convictions. In Europe and America it is 
- the Socialist, the I. W. W. and the Anarchist 


7 


things, 


(anarchism is a social philosophy, not asynonym 
fcr bomb-throwers) who go to prison because 
tley strike at the sacred God, capitalism, and 
its highest instrument, the State. In Russia, it 
is the anarcho-communist, the anarchist and 
tke revolutionary syndicalist who particularly 
suffer persecution at the hands of the ruling 
class, the Bolsheviks, because these revolutionary 
forces are opponents of the State in whatever 
form it may masquerade. The Bolsheviks are 
just as intolerant of those who dispute the 
sanctity of authoritarian State Marxism as the 
medieval Church fathers were of religious dis- 
seiters. In Russia today we find our same 
old intolerant friend in a new stage dress, but 
nevertheless surrounded, as of old, with the same 
machinery of repression—the omnipresent spy 
ani provocateur, the Terror, the prison, the 
police, the cringing liar and slave and seeker of 
government favor, and over all and above all the 
Amy. 

Thers is no reason to believe that intolerance, 
persecution and repression are isolated pheno- 
mena confined to a particular class, time or 
period, and that they quickly pass away. The 
author of this book records a few significant 
ideas on this subject. For example : 

“The hysteria of repression will probably 
sutside, but it is now a well-recognized fact that 
in disease, whether organic or mental, the abnor- 
ma_and excessive are but instructive exaggera- 
tions and perversions of the usual course of 
They do not exist by themselves, but 
represent the temporary and exaggerated func- 
tiozing of bodily and mental processes.” i 

To be more explicit, the assumption that, 
say, General Dyer’s “honest discharge of daty” 
at amritsar is an isolated instance having no 
connection with real British rule in India, is 
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nothing but a pious wish of the religiously ` 
inclined and scientifically unsound. The 
Amritsar affair was nothing more nor less than 
the revelation, a bit exaggerated, perhaps, of 
the general tendency of British rule in India. 
The same may be said of the imprisonment of 
hundreds of labor men in America, as well as 
of the exiling and shooting of revolutionaries in» 
Russia today. The State today in every countrye 
is but following in the footsteps of its predeces- 
sors, ancient despotisms, pagan Rome, the 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages or 
of Islam of the same period. Any State will. 
follow the same course until the human mind 
changes its course and until a ruling class, orga- 


nized into a State which it uses for the perpetu- 


ation of its power and comfort, is regarded as 
intolerable as is the plagne. 

To have a correct idea of all that Professor 
Robinson discloses in his book, it is necessary 
to read the entire volume, consecutively. Ideas 
expressed therein hy him are ag a chain. The 
reviewer has broken this chain by taking out 
links here and there and arbitrarily applying ® 
them, undoubtedly disadvantageously, to a few 
of the most obvious problems of society. In itself, 
the book is of cardinal importance, and cannot 
be passed over lightly. 

The volumes which Prof. Robinson recommends 
for study are deserving of special attention by 
those who wish to keep in touch witb modern 
thought relating to human society and the 
human mind. This list includes the best refe- 
rences regarding chemistry, evolution, anthropo- 
logy, philosophy, psychology, economics, sociology 
politics and religion. As a respected scholar 
who, himself, resigned from a reactionary insti- 
tution—Columbia University—in order éhat he * 
might freely break new paths in human thought 
and teaching, Professor Robinson has a right to 
speak with authority on Intelligence. 
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History or Navrr Suan: By James Fraser, 
VII +164, two portraits. ( Reprint by the Panini 
Offica; Allchabad, 1928 ). 


Nv- criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published—Hditor, M. R. ] 
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We are glad to see thatthe Panini Office of 
Allahabad has taken advantage of the falling 
price of paper and binding material to resume its 
silent and useful work of supplying cheap but 
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accurate reprints of rare books on Indian history. 
To the Private Journals of the Marquess of 
Hastings and Francklin’s Shah Aulum by which 
it first earned the gratitude of ‘students of cur 
country’s history, it has now added Fraser’s 
standard life of Nadir Shah, written by a con- 
temporary before Nadir’s death, and on the basis 

of the most reliable Persian MSS. and personal re- 
sports. To this biography Fraser prefixed a short 
history of the Mughal Emperors of India end 
affixed a descriptive catalogue of about 200 Fer- 
sian and Sanskrit manuscripts which he had 
collected in the East. The book, published in 
1742, produced a great impression on Europe, out 
has long been very scarce. Indian public libraries 
and private students of the 18th century should 
lose no time in securing this excellent verbazim 
reprint of it from the Panini Office. 

Nadir’s career of meteoric brilliancy created a 
sensation in Europe, and Fraser was the earliest 
authority on the Mughal empire after Bernier 
and Manucci (as garbled by Catrou) and 

t before the more accurate and scholarly Gladwin 
and Francklin. Fraser’s work is enriched with 
translations of Persian farmans and other docu- 
‘ments, and he seems to have taken great psins 
to explain every oriental term. 

_ Book-lovers prefer a verbatim reprint. Other- 
wise, students of Nadir’s history would have been: 
more benefited if Dr. Sudhindra Nath Bose ( the 
editor of this reprint ) had added an apperdix 
of extracts from the very valuable account of 
Nadir contained in Jonas Hanway’s Late, Revolu- 
tion in Persia ( another very rare book ), and 
made room for it by omitting Frasex’s catalcgne 
of manuscripts (26 pages), which has now 

K become obsolete and useless, 


AxGLO-PORTUGUESR NEGOTIATIONS RELATING TO 
Bompay 1660-1677 : By Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
( Oxford University Press ). Pp. 164. (1922). 

This is another volume of the rapidly grow- 
ing Allahabad University Studies in History series, 
which we owe tothe ability and energy oś Dr. 
8. Ahmad Khan, the present head of the depart- 
ment of History at Allahabad. Like all his other 
works on old records, it is marked by scholarly 
care and accuracy. The Portuguese records of 
Lisbon relating to this period were transcribed 
( and translated ) for the India Office, and shese 
can be consulted in the India Office Library, 
London. As Dr. Khan has worked there, he has 
left neither of the two sides in this diplomatic 
contest untapped. Hence the fullness oë the 
present volume as a mass of evidence. The 

extracts are joined by connecting tissue cf Dr. 
Khan’s own composition so as to supply a 
running narrative. We learn from it much more 
about Western India in that age—such as 
Shivaji, &e.—than the title implies. There is an 
useful index at the end. f 
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A few, misprints have escaped the editor's 
eyes: P. 419, line 21 ont Manucci. Page 443 
for cum grono salo read cum grana salis. Page 448, 
the Italian plural form condolitert has been used 
for the singular, 

J, SARKAR, 


A Kzpuine Ayruonouy: Macmillan’s Domi- 
nion Edition. 


This little book gives us in a handy form 
the crear of Kipling’s prose works, The 
printing and get-up is à la Macmillan and that 
is saying a lot. 


Sepnvreo Lerrers or Homcexp Berke: Bdited 
by Hareld J. Laski, Published by the Oxford 
University Press, This is no. 237 of “The World's 
Classics”, 

424 pages of selections from the grear 
letter-writer, given in an excellently printed 
and bound volume which goes easily into 
the coat pocket. This selection would be useful 
to students of literature, history and polities. 


Fiscau Pouey ix Ixora : By Dr. P. N. Banerjev, 
Minto Prof. of Economics, Calcutta University, 
Published by Macmillan § Co. 

This book, broadly speaking, contains a 
historical account of fiscal incidents since the 
coming of the British, followed by an 
examination of the present state of affairs 
and a brief treatment of ‘what ought to be.’ 
The historical portions shcw hard work but 
the policy often gets lost like the proverbial 
needle ir the hay-stack of accumulated data. It 
would havé been a better policy from the point 
of view of usefulness to students of economics, 
if the author had stated what the fiscal policy 
was at various periods first and then used his- 
torical facts in support of his opinion. The 
chapter on Imperial Preference shows a clear 
grasp of the situation and is worth perusal, 


Evioence or B. Paparva CHETTY BEFORE TUR 
Ispas Frscan Commission: Tagore § Co. Madras, 

A small booklet which will be useful to stu- 
dents of Indian economics. An able and clear 
statement of the reasons why India must have 
protection, 


Pounver oF Inpia’s Wuar: By G. V, 
Krisna Rao, Re. I Tagore ana Co., Madras. 

The name expresses the scope of the book. It 
contains valuable information bui the price is too 
high for the size of the book. Such books ought 
to be priced low in order to assure wide circulation. 

a A. C. 

Tae Coins or Inpia: By Mr. C. J. Brown, 
M.A. ‘Heritage of India’ Series. Doyble Crown 
Pp. 120, Good antique paper, 12 plates 


i. 
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printed on both the sides of 6 pages, with deskriptive 
letter-press. Paper cover, Re. 1. Bound, Re. 1-8. 
alssociat ‘on Press. 5 Russel Street, Calcutta. 

This ‘Series’ of cheap books “planned. by a 
croup cf Christian men in order that every 
educatec Indian, whether rich or poor, may be 
able to fnd his way into the treasures of India’s 
past”, has already succeeded in publishing some 
yery useful volumes. Thomson’s study of the 

et Tagore, Perey Brown’s—“Indian Painting” 
ard ten other volumes have already seen the 
light. The present publication, which is the first 
astempt to tell all about Indian Coins, both 
Muhammadan and Pre-Muhammeadan, within 
the scope of a single small volume, will un- 
doubtedly enhance the reputation of the ‘Series,’ 
The inclusion of the Muhammadan coins gives 
tLe volume a distinct advantage over Rapson’s 
monograph. It is calculated to serve asa very 
useful handbook for beginners in the study of 
Irdian Coins. Indian Universities also, it is 
expected, will find it a very appropriate text- 
bcok for the Post-graduate students. 


We Indians ought to feel grateful for this 
well-meaning attempt of some Christian Mis- 
sionaries to present us with our ‘heritage’, collected 
w.th care and judgment from the treasures of 
krowledgs, wisdom and beauty embedded in 
India’s achievments, past and present. If this 
‘Series serves to help the consciousness that 
Inlia has any heritage worth troubling about, 
it will have served its purpose. 


One word about the contributors to the 
‘Series.’ The organisers of the ‘Series’ are of 
couzse welcome to carry ont their programme 
in sheir own way. „But itis difficult to believe 
thet they could not secure the services of a 
competent Bengalee to write for them evena 
shert History of Bengali Literature and the 
tass had to be allocated to a non-Bengalee ! 

The names of very few Indian scholars appear 
in the list of the authors of projected works. 


Let the “Christian men” conceive of a “Heritage. 


of Mnglanc” series written by the Turks or of 
a “Heritage of Christianity” Series manufac- 
tured by she Japanese! Sympathy and good- 


wil! are excellent sentiments, but it isnot always’ 


easy to put up with them. 

The book under review, as already remarked, 
is -an excellent production. “The chief desire 
of she writer has been to arouse in Indians 
an interest in their country’s coinage, in the 
study of which so many fields of research lie 
as yet almost untouched......The study of her 
coinage, in addition to its.exceptional import- 
ance as a source of history is attended by pecu- 
liar advantages, not the least of which is the 
fact thai materials for study lie, as it were, 
almost at one’s door. In nearly every Indian 
Bazur, even the smallest, in the shops of the 
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Sarrafs or money-changers ( Poddars of Bengal. 
N.K.B.) gold, silver and copper coins are to be had, 
sometimes in plenty, and can be bought cheaply, 
often at little more than the metal value. 
There is even the chance of obtaining for a 
few coppers, and a far more important consijlera- 
tion—saving from the melting pot, a coin 
which may add a new fact, or a name or a* 
date to history.” ze 
Mr. Brown is the author of the excellent 
Lucknow Museum Catalogue of Mughal coins 
and he is happiest in the last sections of the 


present work. The compilation of the pre- 
Muhammadan sections is also well done. 
The following criticisms, however, are offered 


not in the spirit of a fault-finder, but with 
a desire to find the book improved in the next 
edition. The field of Indian numismatics is 
a vastone, It is not easy for one man to be 
a master in all its branches; and it does not 
take any thing away from the value of a 
good book if it can be said that there are 
small blemishes here and there. à 
Unfortunately the very first page is not 
beyond eriticism. The reading of the inscription 
on the Panchala coin reproduced in the -very 
beginning of the book is given as Phagun- 
mitrasa. (wafafaay) This appears to be an 
inadvertence of Rapson repeated by our author. 
Cunningham read ib Phagunimitasa ( wafa- 
faag) and this appears to be the correct réading. 


The drawing of the letters is also defective, as 
can be seen even from a comparison with the 
authors own illustration, PL I. 4. Of the six 


letters m q fä fa a, no less than four, viz :— 
w, W, fH anda are inaccurately reprodueed in 
the drawing. 


a> 


To call Budha Gupta a king of Eastern © 


Malwa (Pp. 47) After the discovery and publica- 
tion of the Damodarpur grants ( Hpigraphia 
Indica. Vol XV, III) is only to betray that 
the author is not always up-to-date in Pre-Muham-. 
madan archaelogy. nee: 

P. 51. “Toramana also copied the silver 
coinage of the Maukharis.” It would be more 
accurate to say that he copied the silver 
coinage of the Guptas. ‘ 

P. 52. Coins bearing the name of Sri Vigraha 
have hitherto been ascribed to Vigrahapala I, of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal without sufficient 
reasons. The author also accepts the same theory. 
Itis more probable that they are to be ascribed 


to a Gurjjara-Pratihara unascribed Vigrahapala, "Y. 


as the allied Coins of Adivaraha and Mahipala 
have correctly been ascribed to that dynasty. 
The Devapala of the Ghoshrawa inscription 
can also hardly be identified with the Devapala 
of. the Pala dynasty of Bengal. There is a 
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Devapala in the Gurjjara-Pratihara dynasty of 
Mahodaya ( Kanauj ) also. The significance of 
the mention of Vigrahapala coins as currencies 
along with the Adivaraha coins in the Siyadoni 
Inseription should be comprehended. The total 
absgice of the find of any Vigrahapala-drammya 
in Varendra is also significant. It has yet to be 

e proved that the Palas and the Senas of Bengal 

*ever coined any money. The explanation offered 
by Prof. Bhandarkar of the term Kaparddaka- 
purana occuring in the copper-plate grants of 
the Senas, as meaning sikrer cowries is hardly 
acceptable in the absence of the find of a single 
cowrie of this: description. It evidently means 
the value of a Purana, as counted by kapasddakas 
or cowries. 

Plate IX. Fig 1. The date on the coin of 
Sikandar Shah of Bengal is read as 783 H. The 
unit appears to be arb‘a= 4. It is difficult, however, 
to be sure. The white pictures of the coins look 
very brilliant on the dark background. But 
the coarseness of the screen used in preparing the 
plateg stands against reading a doubtful point 
accurately, 
all the plates in the book. ‘The cants appear 
to have been excellent and collotype plates 
would have been very much welcome even 
under the penalty of enhancement of the amaz- 
ingly low price. 

ON, K, BHATTASALL 


ART, 


Mopern Inpran Artists. Von. 1. Kurmypra 
Natu Mazumpar: By 0. C. Gangoly. 21 Phote- 
gravures and 3 Colonred Plates. Price Rs. 16, to be 
» had.of Manager, Rupam, 7 Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta. 


¥° We hail the advent of this book with acclama- 
tion, a masterpiece in book production—attaining 
perfection in each detail—it came to us with all 
the unexpected delight of a profound surpise. T'he 
binding is a marvel; the cream, ‘blending so 
harmoniously with the dark grey on the outside, 
bore rich promise of the pleasures within—a 
promise more than fully realised. The interior 
isa true joy to the senses. The. lettering is 
superb—each letter being the ripe result ofa 
delieate feeling for harmony—the straight 
strokes and the curves vying with each other for 
superiority, thinness ripening into a beautifully 
proportional thick. To relieve the monotony 
we get bold rapid strokes of the pen—a welcome 
departure from a staid and sober convention. 
Z Nevertheless, it never tortures itself into the 
grotesque. On the Title pace, we get fresh 
evidence of the subtlety of thought animating 
each detail—the red letters setting off the black 
to such supreme advantage and the minute 
ornamentation scattered all over the page like 
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This is a general complaint against | 


flowers :n a garden—these together constitute a 
perfect work of art. We already hearken back 
to the days when the glory of the mediaeval 
manuscript was a commonplace within the 
reach of the ordinary individual. But so com- 
pletely has it disappeared that it has hardly left 
even a dim memory of its glorious past, when 
we had almost been forced into the painful 
conclusion—that the horrid abominations which 
disgrace our shelves today were the supremest 
achievement of the Indian Press. The book has 
indeed the rare distinction of fulfilling the 
promise of its advertisement—that it is a 
triumph in Book Production. 

Into the arena, comes onr author with a rich 
preparation—with all the resources of a wide 
and humane scholarship and all the rich sym- 
pathy of a cordial heart which is as quick to 
eondone faults, as it is ready to emphasise merit. 
~And bekind all this is a constant stream of a 
beneficent paternal encouragement that never 
fails. Our critic begins with an aesthetic 
prelude. He demonstrates the futility of Realism, 
and the complex of causes which drive our poets 
and ertists into a “holy awkwardness”. It is 
not a mere discontent with the sordid environ- 
ment of the present, but rather an abandonment 
to the glamour of legend. It is passeisme with 
a tinge of spirituality and a consequential 
symbolism. It is not the vigorous wrt of a 
Matisse which at sight of a woman of the 
Boulevardes thrills into quivering passion, nor 
the crabbed art of a Leighton who sees Hellas 
in Surbiton. 

Khitindra Nath Mazumdar wanders in 
the fiowery meads of legend, as his Sakuntala, 
Cloud Messenger, Lakshmi, Krishna, Chaitanya 
and a host-of other gods and heroes testify. The 
Krishna legend, however, never fails to touch a 
Rengali heart, forin ithe reads his ordinary hu- 
man loves and his ordinary human passions rend- 
ered superhuman. He projects his personal emo- 
tions into the brooding mystery of the infinite. 
Our artist’s Raslila, for instance, is buoyant with 
life and yet there isa gulf between this repre- 
sentation and the experiences of our own life. 

We find ourselves succumbing to the insidious 
temptations of historical associations, when the 
author with a firm voice and in stern tones 
chides us, He tells us that an object is to be 
judged not by the loftiness of its theme but by 
the maruer of its representation, Though all 
but a few bold and uncompromising spirits prefer 
delineatzons of the immortal love of Krishna and 
Radka to that of a cabbage on a table—provided 
they display an equal technical skill. 

Our author’s treatment of the technique of 
his artist is masterly. He describes his artist's 
feeling for colour and the wide variety of .his 
schemes—how his palette varies between “warm 
harmonies and sombre monotonies,” how he 

. 
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excels his compeers in the depth and dn the 
brillianey of his pigments, The author betrays 
his xeen insight and his profound scholarship 
in his remarks on the artist’s treatment of 
drapery. This has not yet crystallised into 
convention so that he alternates between “the flat 
treatment beloved of Rajputs, who are content 
to depict folds by simple lines and the modelling 
of the modern world. The shading which creeps 
into late Rajput, and which is such an essen- 
tial feature in Moghul, finds its counterpart in 
several productions, of the artist.” 

_ Our critic again reviews the themes, which 
inspire the artist. The rich variety thereof 
never becomes an extravagance nor a lapse. 
From the multitude of his subjects, the author 
gives a vivid portrait of the mentality of the 
artist, and the manner in which he has grown 
ont of his environment and has reacted fo it. 


-He ärst saw the light of day at-a place near- 


Nadiya, which for all Bengal conjures up visions 
of Chaitanya and of Krishna. . The accident 
of his birth and his romantic temperament con- 
spired in producing his art. 

The illustrations given are superb. Whether 
in monochrome or in colour they reproduce 
faithfully down to the minutest trickery of 
chiaroscuro. Take his Dhruva (pl. 14)—we imme- 
diataly realise with what subtle effect the artist 
uses bis high-lights, with what charm and 
cunning he bathes his central figure in a mellow 
light amid the surrounding darkness. His 
Yamuna (pl. 25) is his chef doewre. Here the 
composition achieves a rare distinction, and the 
posing and the delightful colouring are of sur- 

_ passing excellence. In conclusion, we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to our author, for a fasci- 
nating hour—a period when we lost ourselves 
and felt curselves transported from our sordid 
strifes and mundane duties, when we floated in 
languid joy down the stream of his language, 
and yielded to his charming logic and his insinu- 
ating manner, until we felt convinced that his 
was a nokle cause, 


ARUN SEN. 
GERMAN. 


Der Hinvuismvs. RELIGION UND GESELLSCHAFT 
im Hevticuy Ixo : By Helmuth von Glasenapp. 
es Wolff Verlag. Pp. XVI +505. Muenchen, 

A very large number of books deal with 
India of the bygone ages, with her culture and 
her religions. Few books have appeared in re- 
cent years, which deal with the society and the 
currents of religions thought in India of the 
present day. - German readers have, therefore, 
reason to be particularly thankful for the timely 
appearance of a work which purports to throw 
light on some aspects of the socio-religious life 
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of the Indians of the present generation. This 
work of Dr. Von Glasenapp may, however, be 
read profitably not only by foreigners but by 
Indian students as well. It is a trite observation, 
but it is nevertheless true, that the familiar is by 
no means that which is easily intelligible It 
should interest even Hindu readers to know the 
views on the structure of Hindu society and the 


movements of religious thought in India, enteray 


tained by an intelligent, sympathetic and com- 
petent foreign observer, For, even though such 
an observer is handicapped by the disadvantage 
implied by the distance, he has the compensating 
advantage of possessing a certain amount of 
detachment, which is a very valuable asset in cri- 
ticism. This handsome, informing and readable 
volume is in every sense a welcome addition to 
the existing literature on the subject. The well- 
chosen illustrations, an exhaustive bibliographi- 
cal appendix and the twenty-page Index add 
appreciably to the value and utility of this 
volume, 

The aim of the author is to present a com- 
prehensive, perspicuous and intelligible pfeture 
of the life of the Hindus of the present day 
in so far as it finds expression in the socio- 
religions complex which goes by the name of 
Hinduism. And we congratulate the writer on 
his having done ample justice to a theme both 
difficult for a'foreigner to grasp and difficult to 
expound within the limits of a handbook. The 
learned author, it may be added, comes well- 
prepared to deal with the task he has set him- 
self. Hight years ago appeared his brochure 
on the “Doctrine of Karma in the Philosophy 
of the Jainas”; Jaina theology has in fact 
formed a subject of his special study. But the 
learned doctor has published several bpoklets 
and numerous short articles, which have appear- 
ed in the columns of the Neue Orient and the 
Deutsche Rundschau, dealing with different phases 
of Hindu religion such as Madhvaism, Sikbism, 
Arya Samaj, Deva Samaj, Lingayat and others, 

After stating briefly his views on the essence 
of Hinduism and the historical development of 
this socio-religious complex, the author discusses 
in order, the following main topics: (1) the 
objects of religious thought in India; (2) the 
religious literature (classified as Revelation, Tra- 
dition, and the remaining literature); , (3) 
Hindu views regarding the world and life in 
general; (4) social life; (5) sects; (6) and 
lastly, occidental influences. The different 
aspects of the subjects have been set forth with 
admirable lucidity and a deal of understanding 
and sympathy. Behind the popular exposition 
lies amass of well-digested knowledge, a series 
of well-documented facts, and a deal of shrewd 
observation and research. The volume is charac- 
terised by lucidity tand soundness of judg- 
ment, We cannot help referring in conclusion 


t 
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to one sentiment to which we cannot accord 
our assent. 

To the author,—to use his own words, or 
rather the words he quotes with complete appro- 
bation—“Everything in India is Religion !”, 
Religion spelt with a capital R. From this view- 
point, he surveys longitudinally and transversely, 

« historically and sociologically, all the activities 

xof the Hindus. The brief dictum is a convenient 
maxim, but, like all generalisations of the kind, 
falls considerably short of the truth. We, for 
instance, refuse to accept an interpretation of the 
history of India which would explain, for 
example, the military expeditions of the armies of 
Chandragupta Maurya or Chandragupta Vikram- 
aditya as “religious” pilgrimages. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the Hindu 
treatises on mathematics, medicine, botany, 
architecture, elephant. lore, archery, warfare in 
general, politics, music, dancing, rhetoric, drama- 
turgy, and the rest of the sixty-four kalas and 
vidyas (including the Kamasastra) are “religious” 
tractates. In fact, we are of opinion that this 
oft-quoted maxim embodies but a partial truth, 
and as such is distinctly misleading, not to say 
mischievous. With this reservation and cantion, 
we recommend the volume cordially to students 
of Hindu Society and Hindu religions, 


v.88. 
URDU 


Tue Serecruo Poems or Mavraxa Hasna 
Mouant. In Urdu with their English Translation, 
Part I. Pp. XIT+100. Price Re. 1. Publisher 
Begum Hasrat Mohani, Cawnpur. 


Hasrat Mohani’s spotless record of service 

a and sel§-sacrifice and of devotion to motherland 
needs no introduction to the educated Indian 

-gcommunity, His name serves as a bye-word for 
suffering and patriotic endurance in almost 
every Indian home. - But Hasrat the poet is not 
so widely well known as Hasrat the patriot. 
We heartily rejoice, therefore, at this attempt 
(the first of its kind) to make the poet accessible 
to the Hinglish-knowing public. , 

The book opens with a foreword by the 
translator, Ch. Rahim Ali Hashmi, na. This 
prelude, though interesting and useful in its 
own eway, is largely occupied with Hasrat’s 
‘life and politics, and does seant justice to his 
poetic art—a feature which we cannot appreciate. 

The book proper contains a little less than a 
hundred pieces of Hasrat’s lyric poetry (Ghazals) 
both in original Urdu and English transla- 

gition, selected from his voluminous Collected 
Works. 


Let us have a glance at a few enllings :— 


1L Even if you see bim, 
á watch from a distance ; 
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è lt is not the way of love 
to seandalize beaut: . 
2. A single look of yours was enough 
for the contentment of soul, 
It was not at all difficult 
to give peace to ma. 
3. Let the ascetic be happy in fast 
and the devotee in prayer : 
But for the sinners it is enough 
to trust in your merev. 
( P. 34) 
Ii 
1. The sprightful beloved was himself 
proud of his beauty, 
And the wind of charm has put him 
to greater flights, 
When the glamour of lightning 
: of his smile spread, 
The atmosphere of charm was filled 
with brilliance 


w 


3. In the beauty of idols 
the tongue of love is wonder-stru k, 
In that whether it should praise 
the blush or eulogise the charm. 
(P.7)) 
H1 
1. Your conversation, 
O soul of my longirg 
I heard it once and I still retain 
in my heart. 
2, What the pen learnt in the beginning 
of love, 
That beauty of writing it still retains. 
3. Although apparently 1 have forgotten, 
yet O friend! 
In the abode of my heart there is 
still your figure. 
4. On the right he was, for if otherwise, 
A world would not have mourned 
for Shabl ir. * 
( * Husain, maternal grandson of the Pro- 
phet, and the eee of Karbala. ) 
/ 
1. Beauty itself took to generosity, 
Love now became independent of request. 
2. As beauty naturally scorched sight, 
The consciousness of the vbserver 
did not remain exposed. 
Whenever love complained of beauty. 
Tt naturally became a request 
and nota complaint, 
bring out in English 


as 


It is impossible to 


translation, even a fraction of the artistic 
bearty of the Urdu poets language; it is 
much more so when the translation is not 
free, bub almost literal, But be it smd to 
the  translator’s . immense credit that he 
has performed his impossible task with a 
very close approach to success, and deserves 
congratulations. $ 

Devaar Memar Mex Qtra-c-Taatty By 
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Pcndit Ramji Lal Bhargava. Pp. 92.8 Price 
as. 8. Publisher Ramji Lal Bhargava, National 
da High School, Rohtak. 


Translation of Mr. Brockway’s “Non-Co- 
cperation in other Lands.” 


Taranal Jatu.—Pp. 20. Price As. 2. 
Ponitican Drama.—Pp. 40. Price As. 4. 


Guutsm Hinpustan: By Mr. Nanak Chand 
Naz. Pp. 96. Price As. 8. : 

All these booklets are published by Dina 
Na'h Kalya, Bookseller, Lohari Gate, Lahore 
anc form part of the current political litera- 
turə. No. 1 is a poem „extolling the virtues 
of jail life. No. 2 is an imaginary conversa- 
tion of Lord Reading with the members of 
his government and with leaders of “the 
independent party. No. 3 is a collection ‘of 
__! political articles. nes 

Aroeya Dra Darsuay: By Mahatma Gandhi. 
Pp. 158, Price 12 As. Publisher Dina Nath Kalya, 
Lohari Gate, Lahore. ; í 

Urdu translation of Mahatma’s “Guide to 
Health.” Diffusion’ of Mahatma’s teachings 
through the vernaculars is by all means 
desirable ; hence we welcome ° this treatise ; 
yet the language of the translation can heardly 


desezve the appellation of Urdu. 
‘ A. M. 


MARATHI. 


Sookamsacny Samway! vor ( Platos) Dialo-. 


gues of Socrates rendered into Marathi by Prof. V. 
M. Joshi. DI. A. Publisher Y. B. Jathor, Dharwar. 
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appear in his best in the present work, except 
in the foreword attached to each Dialogue, where 


he has fully utilised the opportunity to: exbibit 
his power of argument. Mr. Joshi has the gift 


of carrying his readers with him by the power 


of clear reasoning and the use of apt illustrafjons. 

His foreword to the last Dialogue is especially _ 
interesting in as much as he has therein shown ” 
his ‘scepticism about certain established beliefe# 


among Indians, e.g. the existence of God and 
the spiritual world, which latter is backed up 
even by certain well-known scientists. One can 
doubt the propriety of placing too much reliance 
on the human faculty of' reasoning, which, like 
all other faculties of man are imperfect and 
defective. ‘Mr. Joshi himself appears to be aware 
of this shortcoming in man ( vide page 185 ) 
and yet he chooses to remain unconvinced by 
certain incontrovertible experiences of thorough- 
ly trustworthy persons’ who, he argues, with all’ 
their knowledge and honesty, may be mistaking 
creations of their own minds for apparitions. 
There is nothing hew in’ this. sort of argyment 
and the question is likely to remain open till’ 
Doomsday, unless, as Mr. ‘Joshi desires, the 
spirits’ of the dead appear in person and: reveal . 
to him things -hitherto unknown. But will’ he 
acknowledge. the truth evén then P Who’ knows 
Mr. Joshi, might even then call it an illusion or a 
revival of subconscious impression. 

The printing and get-up, especially the bind- 
ing, of the book leaves much to be desired. 

We welcome this valuable addition to Marathi 
literature and congratulate the translator on its 
successful production. 


~ Pages 811. Price Rs. 3-8. 


Platos philosophical writings have been 
preserved both in Greek and in the‘ form of 
translations in several Huropean languages 
and Indian vernaculars, They are remarkable 
for dramatic power and literary beauty as for 
their substance. ‘hough in most of them 
Socrates is represented as the. chief speaker, 
well-known critics are. inclined to believe that 
they are Plito’s rather than Socrates’ Dialogues, 
Four principal dialogues, viz. Huthyphro, Apolo- 
gy, Crito.and Phoedo, which go under the 
common title of the trial and death of Socrates, 
are rendered into Marathi in this book by 
Mr. Joshi, The last two were already made 
known to Marathi readers by another well- 
known Marathi writer. But to Mr. Joshi the 
credit is to be given for the complete translation 
of all the four dialogues. Mr. Joshi isa well- 
knowz Marathi writer, gifted with considerable 
originality, power of expression and a'strong logi- 


Sanarrmana: or the Notation of Hindustani 
Songs, Part I. Publisher—Krishnarao alianesh a 
Mule. Price As. 2. 

Harmonium Wapanrapuati: or the Art ofp 
Playing on Harmoniums, Publisher—Ditto. Price 
Rs. 2. ; 

_ Both these bvoks were subjected to the criti- 
cal examination of an expert in music and are 
pronounced by him to usefully serve the purpose 
for which they are intended. ° ; 

` = vV. G. APTE, 

. SINDHI. , 

Hixpu Duara, Tract IL, ReLiGious TracHxe : 
By Asst. Manager, Brahmacharyya Asram, Sikarpur, . 
Sindh. Publisher, the same. . ; 

The book is specially prepared for the 
students of the Asram and not for students 
in general or the Hindu Public. Price As. 6. 


Evemuxtrs or Sanatan Duarma: Author and% 


cal reasoning. His original writings are always Publisher the sume.as that of the above book. Price 
attractive. As a translator his‘bands are tied, As. 1-6. 
and ‘this is probably the reason why he does not G. i 
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thou madest this world. As for the 

other nations, which also come of 
Adam, thou hast said that they are nothing 
and are like unto spittle.”—II Ezras 6. 55,56. 
_ _ Anybody can take a slap at a nation when 
it is down and out ; but is India necessarily 
and permanently out just because she is now 

own ? 

The*most recent slap at India has come 
from America. The Supreme Court of the 
United States says that the Hindus of India 
do not belong to the Caucasian race, and are 
therefore not entitled to American citizenship. 

The Naturalization Act provides that its 
provisions “shall apply to aliens being free 
white persons and to aliens of African descent.” 
And the Supreme Court in the case of Takao 
Ozawa declared last November that the 
Japanese aliens were ineligible to naturali- 
zation because they were not white. As only 
white and black persons could be naturalized, 
*everythiag in the Japanese case depended on 
the meaning of the word white. Who is 
White ? He is, answered the Court, “a person 
of the Caucasian race”. In the decision just 
handed down in thé case of Bhagat Singh 
Thind, the Supreme Court holds that an Indian 
is not a Caucasian, The proud descendants 
of the Aryans df Hindusthan are thus placed in 
the same group with Chinese, Japanese, Kor- 
ean and other members of the Mongolian race 
as ineligible for American citizenship. 

Mw Thind was born at Amritsar, Punjab. 
He is twenty-eight years of age. He isa 
graduate of the Punjab University, and 
a former student of the University of 
California, Berkeley, He landed in America 
in 1913. When the European war came, 

e entered the United States army. After 
six months of active service, he was 
honourably discharged. Then he applied for 
naturalization papers. The local judge of 


s6 O iio thou hast said tbat for our sakes 


Portland in the State of Oregon decided in- 
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his favor, and the case was appealed to the 
Circuit of Appeals, and by them passed on 
to the United States Supreme Court, which 
has finally refused to grant him the citizen- 
ship. a 

This epoch-making decision of the Supreme | 
Court, because of the lurid light it casts on 
the workings of the racial psychology of the — 


e i 


Buscar Siran Tuna A a ise 
Who was Recently Refused United States 
Citizenship 


West; must needs be studied carefully iù 
India. The Court ruled that the words “white 
person” must be given the meaning* they | 
had in common usage when the Naturalization 1 
Act was enacted, and are not to be applied 
through a scientific study determiniug whe- 
ther the person affected descended from white 


stock. The actual words of the Court are 
as follows: 


“In this country, during the last half century 
especially, the word by common usage has acquir- 
eda popular meaning, not clearly defined to 
be sure, but sufficiently so to enable us to 
say that its popular as distinguished from 
its scientific application is of appreciably narrow- 
erscape. It is in the popular sense of the word, 
therefore, that we employ it as an aid to the 
construction of the statute, for it would be obyi: 
j ously illogical to convert words of comm 
L nsed in a statute into words of scientific t 
_ logy when neither the latter nor the 
_ whose purposes they were coined was w 


_ the people for whom it was framed. The words 
| of the statute are to be interpreted in accord- 
|- amce with the understanding of the common man 
frem whose vocabulary they were taken 

“Tt may be true that the blond Scar rian 
and the brown Hindu have a common ancestor 
in the dim reaches of antiquity, but the average 
man knows perfectly well that there are “unmis- 
takable and profound differences between them 
today. * * * The question for determination 
is ats therefore, whether by the speculative 


processes of ethnological reasoning we may pre- 


~ sent a probability ‘to the seientifie mind that 
they have the same origin, but whether we can 
sabisty the common understanding that they are 
new the same or sutliciently the same to justify 
the interpreters of a statute—written in the 
werds of common speech, for common under- 
standing, by unscientific men—in classifying 
them together i in the statutory category as white 
persans.” 

The judges admitted that the applicant 
for citizenship 
i “is of high caste Hindu stock, 
- Panjab, one of the extreme north- wester 'n dis- 
tricts of India, and classified by certain scien- 
tific authorities as of the Caucasian or Aryan 
race.” Și 

The terms Aryan and Caucasian when 
applied to an Eastern people, are, however, on 
the same plane : they are in bad repute. “In 
the year of Christian enlightenment one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, 
only the white people count. The Judges 
therefore maintained with great insistence 
that a Hindu is not a “free white person” 
within the meaning of the naturalization law, 
saying : N 

“The words of familiar speech, hi were 
used by the original framers of the law, were 
intended „to include only the type of man whom 
they knew as white. The immigration of that 


; n the 
_ contemplation of the framers of the statute or of © 


from the 
country commonly 
children of England, 
Scandinavian, and other European 
quickly 
tion and lose the distinctive hallmarks of their 


born in 


day was almost epelnsively from the isi 
Telos and North-western Europe, whence they 
and their forbears had come. When they extend- 
ed the privilege of American citizenship to 
‘any alien being a free white person’ it was 
these immigrants—bone of their bone ang flesh 
of their flesh—and their kind whom they must 
have had affirmatively in mind. The succeed 
ing years brought immigrants from Hasters, 
Southern and Middle Europe, among them the 
Slavs and the dark-eyed, swarthy people of 
Alpine and Mediterranean stock, and these were 
as unquestionably akin to those already here 
and readily amalgamated with them. It was 
the descendants of these, and other immigrants 
of like origin, who constituted the white popula- 
tion of the country when Section 2169, re- 


enacting the naturalization test of 1790, was 


adopted ; and there is no reason to doubt, with 
like intent and meaning.’ 


While the court felt impelled to concede 
that the words of the Naturalization Act “do 
not readily yield to exact interpretatitn”, it 
did not hesitate to summarize the case in 
these words : 

“What we now hold is that the words ‘free 
white persons’ are words of common speech, 


to be interpreted in accordance with the under- 
standing of the only common man, synonymous 


with the word ‘Caucasian’ as that word is 
popularly understood. As so understood and 
used, hatever may be the speculations of the 
ethnologist, it does not include the body of 
people to whom the appellee belongs. It is a 
matter of familiar observation and knowledge 
that tl physical group characteristics of the 
idus render them readily distinguishable”: 
various groups of persons in this 
recognized as white. Thé 
French, German, Italian, 
parentage, 
merge into the mass of our popula- 


E Juropean origin. On the other. hand, it cannot 
be doubted “that the children orn in this 
country of Hindu parents would retain inde- 
finitely the clear evidence of their ancestry.” 


The Court here stresses, once more, the 
mere physical aspects of the problem, and 
leaves out of consideration higher values—the 
extraordinary achievements and potentialities 
of India. It may be that “the physical group 
characteristics of the Hindu” are not Mosag 
of the present European peoples, but what” 
of the cultural contributions of the Hindus to 
the world ? In admitting a man to a body 
politic is the fact that he comes from a coun- 
try like India which has carried scignce, art, 
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literature, religion, philosophy to a higa 
degree of development entitled to considera- 
tion? Apparently, the Court held the views 
that the American civilization has no need 
of spiritual values or that they are the close 
monop®ly of only the Europeans. 

« Moreover, the decision raises some very 


inferesting ethnological questions, Wheat 
does the court mean by the phrases 
“European parentage? and ‘European 


origin” ? Was the greatest French romantic 
novelist, Alexander Dumas, the grandson 
of a black negress, of an European parens- 
age? Is an Anglo-Indian who is three 
parts English and one part Indian ef 
European parentage ? Thackeray was born 
in Calcutta, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling im 
Bombay. Are they in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of European birth and 
origin ? 

_ It is commonplace of history that there 
ás no such thing as a pure European 
or white race. Yellow blood and black 
has deluged Europe so long and to such 
an enormous extent that it would be 
impossible to find many, especially onthe 
eastern and south-eastern Europe, who 
could be rightly called white. 

Presumably half conscious of the moral 
weakness of its position, the court allowed 
itself at the end this defensive little 
aside : 


“It is very far from our thought to suggest 
the slightest question of racial superiority or 
feriority, What we suggest is merely racial 
difference, and it is of such character and exteat 
tit the great body of our people instinctively 12- 
cognize it and reject the thought of assimilation” 


Quite so. Worshippers of the white 
race can never omit an opportunity to 
emphasize racial differences, and to enthrore 
race superiority and human inequality, all 
hollow pretenses to the contrary notwith- 
standing. As a matter of fact, almost 
every line of the decision breathes of 
narrow race prejudice. Could the judges 
make themselves free of racial bias, they 
would have construed the statute whieh 
would be in harmony with the recognized 
science of ethnology rather than with te 

ere “common usage” of the crowd, which 

usually inflamed with prejudice agairst 
Indians. What a pity that the highest 
court in the greatest democracy of the 
West should allow unreasoning prejudice 
to outweigh all other considerations aad 


— 


accept %hs so-called superiority of the 
whites as an eternal verity ! 

Granting that the court is competent 
to solve the enigma of race, there is no 
doubt that its interpretation of the statute 
is strict and narrow to the utmost. Such 
an interpratation is contrary to the spirit 
of the founders of the Republic who 
“sought to justify themselves by the broadest 
appeal to the equality of human rights.” 
The Revolution, without a question, owed 
its strength to the principle that “all men 
are created equal.” To be sure there were 
during the Civil War some who held 
that “all men” had reference to white 





Tur Hinpu TEMPLE IN America 


The First Hindu Temple in the Whole Wes- 
tern World, 8. W. Cor. Webster and Fil- 
bert Streets. Erected August 21, 1905, By 
The San Francisco Vedanta Society, San 
Francisco, California, United States of 
America, Under the Auspices tof The Ram- 

krishna Mission, Belur-Math, Calcutta 


men, and to white men alone. Such an 
interpretazion was never seriously accepted 
by the thinking people of America. ‘‘Wise 
statesmen as they [framers of the 
Declaration of Independence ] were,” said 
Lincoln in his speech at Beardstown, 


“they knew the tendency of prosperity to 
breed tyrants, and so they established these 
great self-evident truths, that when in the dis- 
tant future some man, some faction, some inter- 
est, should set up the doctrine that none but rich 
men, none but white men, or none but Anglo- 
Saxon white men, were entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, their posterity 
. 
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might look’ up again to the Declara l 
pendence and take courage to renew the battle 
which their fathers began, so that truth and 
justice and mercy and all the humane and 
Christian virtues might not be extinguished from 
the land; so that no man would hereafter dare 
to limit and circumscribe the great principles on 
which the temple of liberty was being built.” 
After the triumph of the North over 
the slavery States, Lincoln once more 
proclaimed at Gettysburg that the American 
nation is “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created . equal.” Are the classical words 
of the Declaration of Independence and 


' Gettysburg Address about to be relegated 


to she scrap heap of history ? 
` Jp should be noted that the ruling of 
the Supreme Court is retroactive. All 
Indians who have been previously admitted 
rights of citizenship will be 
denaturalized, and their status in the 
United States will be that of aliens. 

The decree of the Court, apart from its 
humiliating implications, is very, far-reaching 


' in its economic consequences. It will bring 
Indian farm owners and leaseholders in Cali- 









formia and other States, where they have anti- 

d laws, within its mandatory provi- 
“They not only rigidly forbid aliens 
o “ineligible to American citizenship” 


yning agricultural land, but also from 
gib, even for a single year. They 


alse forbid their purchase of stock in ‘any 
company or corporation that is entitled to 


possess or acquire agricultural land. Minor 
American-born children are denied the right 
to have their own parents as guardians.* 

Under the anti-alien land law, it appears 
from newspaper accounts, steps are already 
beiag taken to escheat the Indians of their 
property, and deprive them of their vested 
rig its in land, purchased or leased. 
- As the Indians will now be dispossessed 
of their agricultural land, they will be con- 
‘demned to join the sad army of Americans, 
who are landless and homeless. Instead of 
“becoming producers of food, they will 
become competitors against native wage- 
earners. 

According to the most recent available 


* For the complete text of Alien Land Act in 

- California, which is similar to that of the other 

States,esee Jenks and Lanck’s The Immigration 
- Problem, pp. 567-573. Fifth edition. 
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to 86,340 acres. 
total area of farm 
acres ! i 
Californians having worked themsely#s 
into hysterics affect to see “Hindu invasion” — 
of, a “menacing spread of Hindus” in, 
America, In their opinion, Hindus —all 
Indians go by the general name of Hindus 
in America—are the “most undesirable” 
people of the world. Contrast this with 
the view of Professor Max Muller, who 
seems to express the considered judgment 
of everybody except the know-nothings 
of America : iy 
“If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most full developed- some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the, 
greatest problems of life, and bas found solu“ 
tions of some of them which well deserve the — 
attention even of those who have studied Plato” | 
and Kant—I should point to India. And if I 
were to ask myself from what literature we, 
here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and | 
Romans, and of. one Semitic race, the Jewish, 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, a life, not for this life only, 
but a. transfigured and eternal life—again I 
should point to India.’* 


ak ig à 
This is the answer to the critics ? 


The number of Indians in this county 
is very small, It is safe to say that in 
the whole of the United States, which is 
twice as large as India. and with only 
one-third its population, there cannot be 
more than 3,000 Indians all told. What 
loss would this country suffer in naturali- 
zing such a handful of people? What à 
disaster would there be in allowing them 
the privilege of voting? What ganger 
could there be in throwing open to free 
competition the natural opportunities for 
which America is justly famous? “Here 
in the United States,’ observes The. Frée- 
man ( New York City ), 


“there is more land to be worked than 
Colonial days, and the increase in population 
instead of reducing the amount of employment, 


* India: What Can It Teach Usp. 24 © 4 





immensely widens its scope. There is not a right 
that the foreigner can claim as a member of the 
human family, the granting of. which would not 
confer an equal benefit on the American working- 
man. The workers of all countries are the cus- 
tomers and servants of one another, and each 
profits by the prosperity of all the rest.” 


The Indian immigration to the United 
States is comparatively of recent date. 
Records show that the first Indian immi- 
grants came to America in 1899, and they 
numbered only fifteen. The high water- 
mark of Indian immigration reached in 
1910, when 1782 Indians entered this 
country. During the same period, the 
total immigration into America from all other 
countries amounted to 1,039,788. Since 1910 
strenuous steps have been taken to restrict 
Indians from coming to the United States, 
and the number admitted has always been 
very small, usually well under 100.* Then in 
1917° Congress passed a law placing India 
within the barred Asian zone, and pre- 
venting all but students, merchants and 
travellers from entering.t The present 
decision of the Supreme Court completes 
the drama. It not only denies the right 
of the Indians, who are here, to become 
American citizens ; but it even denaturalizes 
those who have already been legally 
admitted to citizenship. 

It is, of course, much to be regretted 
that the United States should have seen 
fit to adopt such a harsh and drastic 
policye toward India. The general impres- 
sion in informed circles is that the action 
Sof this country was largely inspired by 
that of her neighbour, Canada. That British 
colony is as much a part of the British 
Empire as India, And yet what is the 
policy of Canada toward India ? 


The Domtinion government has taken 


* See the author's “Exclusion of the Indians 
from America” in The Modern Review, June, 1914, 
pp. 624-628. 

t Consult the writer’s article “Asian Immi- 

ration in the United States”, The Modern Review, 
ay, 1919, pp. 521-526. 
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most rigid means of excluding the people 
of India from coming to the Colony : A 

“First, by increasing the amount of money 
that they should have in their possession frem 
$25 to $200( Rs. 75 to 600 ) ; second, by not per- 
mitting them to come unless they came direct 
by direct ronte without change of ship, a matter 
that is almost impossible ; third, in part also, 
by direct arrangements with the steamship 
companies.” 

The fact is that the nativesof Canada 
deliberately discriminate against the Hindus- 
tanese as an alien people. ‘Take the case 
of the Japanese. While the aim of the 
Canadian authorities is to exclude the 
Indians altogether, they have made an 
agreement with the Japanese government 
which allows it to send to Canada 409 
Japanese immigrants in any one year. 
Agam, a Japanese who has in his posses- 
sion only $50 can land in Canada, but 
an Indian must have at least $200, Isn’t 
it grand and glorious to be a subject of 
the British “commonwealth” ? fi 

Japanese are now indignant that the — 
Supreme Court of the United States should 


deny their nationals the right to American” 4 


citizenship. In hot protest writes Yorodzw : 


“The decision of the American Supreme 
Court, however, must not end the question 
of seeuring citizenship for the Japanese residents 
in America, Now that it has clearly defined the 
position of the Japanese in reference to the 
American naturalization laws, new efforts must 
be directed to its acquisition by really effective 
methods; that is to say, the Japanese must 
try to acquire the right, either by a revision 
of the laws or by concluding a treaty of natura- 
lization with America.” 

Whet will India do? Here is a 
question of naturalization which is decided, 
to the unspeakable injury of Indians, 
crudely and baldly along the line of skin 
color. The decree of the Supreme Court, 
based as it is on narrow-minded racial 
distinctions, is irrational. It inflicts on 
Indians shame and humiliation. What 
does the government of the viceroy propose 


to do to remove the disgrace ? 








` A JOURNEY THROUGH WESTERN TIBET ~ 


By Phor. SHIVRAM KASHYAP, s. A., M. 80, L B.S. 


FANE day we rode to the famous monas- 
OD tery of Khecharnath or Khojarnath 
i about ten miles from Taklakot. It con- 
tains some huge statues of clay and brass 
and many small specimens of brass work, 
robably of Nepalese origin. The priests 
here are like the pandas of some of the 
dndian tirths and fleece the pilgrims of 
everything they can. A greatly revered Lama 
from a temple in the neighbourhood is 
shown in the photograph. 
At last we hired 3 ponies and 3 jhubus 
(hybrids between yaks and cows) for riding, 
and 11 jhubus and yaks for luggage for 





Khecharnath Monastery... The Karnali is behind it. 
The Himalayas to be seen at the distance. 


Gyanima, another important mart, through 
Manasa-Sarowar and Kailash, which took us 
twelve days. The lake is about 26 miles 
from here. We started on the 24th July, 
very late, about 2 r. m. and therefore camped 
at about 6 miles only. The jhubus are 
rather slow animals and require a lot of 
managing. The latter is particularly true 
of the’ yaks. At about two miles from 
Taklakot is. the tomb of Zorawar Singh, 
the Sikh leader, who perished with his army 
while going on an expedition to Lhasa. 
On our way we met with 3 parties of about 


IX Nepalese in all coming back from their 
pilgrimage. Three men had accompanied us 
from Chaudans ona pilgrimage. They had 
however gone in advance while we were 
staying at Taklakot. We met two other 
Indian travellers coming back from Manasa- 
Sarowar, rather scared. One was an overseer 
of Kumaon and the other was a Behari. 
Except for these and three Sadhus whom we 
met later on we did not come across a single 
Indian traveller. Of course we saw a large 
number of Bhotia Traders. At the camping 
ground which was on the bank of a small 
stream in utter wilderness, we saw our first 
robber, a vigorous man with 
his wife who looked equally 
strong. ‘Tibetans have a 
splendid physique as a rule, 
He spoke for some time, 
apparently asking some ques- 
tions, but as we did not under- 
stand him and made no reply, 
he went away. Our numbers 
and perhaps the sight of my 
revolver did not enc®urage 
him to further advances, Here 
also we had our first experience 
in this journgy of the intense 
cold and the bitter wind of 
Tibet, and we had to take 
precautions to protect the 
skin of the exposed parts, 
particularly the face, from 
cracking. ; eae 

On the 26th we crossed the Ladak range 
by Gurla pass, generally put down as 
16200 ft. The Gurla Mandhata, so called 
as according to tradition Raja Mandhata 
performed his tapa here, was now to our 
immediate right with its two massive 
peaks, ] ; 
fully attempted by Longstaff in 1905. It had 
been visible froma long distance ever since 
we left Taklakot, and asa matter of fact is 
a conspicuous landmark from long distances. 


The main Himalayan range could be seen 
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' our left was Rakas-tal, but Manasa-Sarowar 
was nct visible as yet. Though the whole 
of the Kailash range was spread out before 
us running east-west yet the Kailash peak 
was the most dominant feature in it, Kailash 
is not so high as Gurla, being only 22028 ft., 





a 


A: Much-Revered Lama at Khecharnata, Kelah Peak 

a 5 g ; ( From Sherring’s*Weéstern Tibet’ ) 
behind us. At 10 a.m. we were at the top re i 
» of thegpass and had the first glimpse cf the but it is far more majestic. As has been 

wonderful Kailash with its snowcovered cone said by many people no other mountain can 
J in its solitary majestic grandeur which we compare with Kailash on account of its 

had come so far to see and which so many majestic grandeur and the religious asso- 

have longed in vain to visit. It was still ciations of thousands of years. On 

more than a day’s journey from here. Dis- seeing it one can very well under- 

tances in Tibet are extremely deceptive cwing stand why the people who first saw this 

to the rarefaction of the air. Below itto mountain awestruck, made it the heaven of 
Shiva. It is associated with 
Shiva more than any other place, 
particularly on account of its 
peculiar shape resembling the 
emblem of his worship. 

A little further the whole of 
Rakas-tal comes into view with its 
irregular outline and its islands. 
One of these islands had a huge 
white mass and we were told it was 
formed of the broken shells of 
thousands of eggs of the wild 
geese, the swans of tradition, At 
Gyanima Mart every step a hare js started from 
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its burrow or a neighbouring Caragana bush. 
These animals are extremely common here 
and they are absolutely fearless since nobody 
ever thinks of killing them in this holy 
land. Some of them sat quietly in front of 
us at a distance of few feet only. Ahinsa 
reigns supreme here except for the poor 
sheep which are needed for food and the rob- 
bers who are particularly feared in this 
region. It is not to be understood that these 
people are professional dacoits and live 
wholly on their robbery. It would not be 
worth while in this wilderness. But some of 
the traders or shepherds do not object to 
filling their pockets by other means than 
their usual trade and would not stop at any- 
thing to gain their object. A little later we 
had a full view of the lake looking like a 
Tip full of water surrounded by mountains 
on all sides, with the grand Kailash on the 
north and the mighty Gurla on the south. It 
was absolutely calm. We camped at 4 o’clock 
a little above the shore. While the tents were 
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inside the lake were, a myriophyllum and a 
pondweed, both with very inconspicuous minute 
flowers. Outside on the hills all round, the 
most conspicuous object is the Saa Je 
spiny Caragana bush, There are a few 
more small plants, a borage, a crucifere a 
Hyoscyamus, a grass, ete. They rəquire 
indentification but none of them is large or 
in any way conspicuous. There are, of 
course, no trees in the whole of Western 
Tibet, except for afew cultivated willows 
and poplars in sheltered places near the 
few villages. Very little is known about 
the flora or fauna of this part of the 
country and a detailed study is desirable. 
The water nea the shore contains dead 
bits of the weeds growing in the deeper 
parts, but further inwards it is perfectly 
clear and sweet. For a description of the 
beauty of the lake I would refer to the 
eloquent words of Sven Hedin. I would 
merely state here that the ancient Hifidus 
were so struck with the beauty of the 





Manasa-Sarowar ( Panoramic View ) ° 


being pitched I went down and had a most 
refreshing bath. 1 stayed there for about 
half an hour. There was nobody to disturb 
me. The other members of the party followed 
later. While they were bathing, a party 
of Tibetans, plausibly looking like robbers, 
passed and some of them became rather 
persistent in their attentions, A show of 
arms sent them quietly and hastily away. 

We had camped about half a mile from 
Gossul monastery and our interpreter soon 
brought milk, many large eggs of wild 
geese, and fuel. The night was calm. The 
next day was also spent on the shore and 
it was also beautifully calm and clear. A 
good deal is usually heard of the lotus 
flowers growing in the waters of the lake. 
The nearest approach to the lotus is a small 
yellow buttercup (Ranunculus) found in the 
water, The only other plants seen growing 


lake that they could not ascribe to it a 
material origin. The story of its creation 
is told in the Manasa. Khand of the 
Skanda Purana. The sons of Brahma 
were doing tapa on Kailash but there was 
no water near at hand for their ablutions. 
They explained their difficulty to Brahma 
who created this lake for them out of 
his mana or mind, therefore called manasa. 
It is an ideal lake, perfect in its gwn 
beauty as well as the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. 

The lake is a 
about 133 square miles in area, about 45 
miles in circumference and 16} miles in 
its longest diameter. Its altitude above 
the sea level is about 15,000 ( 15098 ) feet. 
According to Sven Hedin its basin is 
saucer-shaped and its depth in most places 
at some distance from the shore is about 





little oval in outline, 
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200 ft. and the maximum depth 
measured by him was 268.4 ft. 
It has no islands. There are 
eight monasteries on its shores 
and numerous streams fall into 
it. N@merous water fowls are 
ygually seen swimming on the 
sarface. 

Rakas-tal is about the same 
size but more varied in outline, 
sending out irregular arms in 
various directions, and possess- 
ing islands, and therefore 
perhaps more picturesque. But 
to the north and west its 
shores pass into a swampy - 
level ground and it lacks 
therefore the perfect beauty 
of the sister lake. Its altitude 
is about 50 ft., less than that 
ot Manasa-Sarowar. 


ay: 





» Both the lakes, it is said, The Frozen Lake, Gauri Kund ( Above 18500 Ft.) 
freeze completely in winter, 
so that people can walk over them, The We left the lake on the 28th July for 


Tibetan names for Manasa-Sarowar aad Kailash. The road lies along the shore 
Rakas-tal are Mabang and Lagang respec- for some distance to the north and then 
tively. turns west. On the way we saw the dead 
fish thrown on the shore by the surf 
which pilgrims carry with them as a 
memorial of the sacred. lake, Various 
medicinal uses are attributed to the dried 
fish. We also visited the neighbouring 
Gossul gompa where I purchased a brass 
image to keep as a memento. As a rule 
the Lamas are very chary of selling these 
sacred articles. After some time we 
crossed the much-talked-of channel 
connecting the two lakes. Ne water was 
flowing through it at this time, but there are 
some hot springs in its middle and wild water 
swimming in the stagnant water, 

Numerous contradictory statements have 
been made by various writers about the state 
of this channel, and the Manasa-Sarowar has 
been the centre of a great controversy for 
. centuries as regards its relation to the several 
river systems in its neighbourhood. I shall 
briefly reer to the matter here. Near this 
region we have four mountain ranges coming 
olsen to each other. On the south we have 
the main Himalayan range which gives off 

“the second called Zanskar range near the 
Lipu Lekh pass, diverging to the north- west, 
Slightly to the north of this and immediately 
to the south of the lake is the Ladak, range of 

Utan, Tibetan Girl at Gyanima which Gurla Mandhata is the most conspicu- 
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Tholing Monastery 


ous peak. Immediately to the north of the lake 
s the Kailash range which has Kailash as its 
most dominant peak. Similarly there are 
four river systems in the neighbourhoed. 
The waters of the northern slopes of the 
Kailash range flow into the Indus. The 
sources of the Brahmaputra lie on the eastern 
slopes of the mountains lying on the east 
side of the lake. The Karnali has its source 
on the south of the Ladak range and ulti- 
mately flows into the Ganges after passing 
through the Himalayas. On the west of the 
lake flows the Sutlej. It used to be supposed 
by some people formerly that four streams 
ander various names and not necessarily 
identical with the above-mentioned, as their 
courses were more or less imaginary, had 
sheir sources in the lake itself from its differ- 
ant sides. For a long time it was believed 
both in India and Europe that the Ganges 
had its source in the Manasa-Sarowar lake, 
and the upper course of the 
Sutlej was taken to be the 
apper part of the Ganges. In 
1807 the Bengal Government 
sent a Survey party to trace 
she source of the Ganges and 
they followed the river up to 
Gangotri, and satisfied them- 
selves that the river had its 
source there. The great 
Emperor Akbar had also sent 
a similar party and they had 
reached the same place. But 
she story of the discovery of 
the source of the Ganges is 
a long one and must be left 
for some other time. Now 
we know that the only river 
which has any connection 
with the lake is the Sutlej. 
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Ordinarily, the lake has no 
outlet unless there is an under- 
ground one. There is evidence, 
however, to show that during years 
of heavy rainfall the water of 
the lake does flow through the 
above-mentioned channel, which 
is about six miles long, into the 
Rakas-tal whose water is also 
sweet. The Rakas-tal has had 
apparently no superficial outlet 
for perhaps more than a century 
but there is probably an under- 
ground flow of water to the west. 
There are some springs to the west 
of the lake-beyond the marsh whose water 
in all likelihood is derived from the Rakas- 
tal. Our guide however most persistently 
maintained that the water of these springs 
came directly from the Manasa-Sarowar, which 
is an unnecessary hypothesis. These springs 


are thus ordinarily the source of the’Sutlej, &~ 


but if a connection exists between them 
and the Rakas-tal permanently below the 
surface and occasionally above the surface 
which is practically certain, and if again 
there is a counection between the two lakes 
probably permanently uuderground and cer- 
tainly occasionally through the channel 
above mentioned, then the source of the 
Sutlej is to be sought for in the streams 
falling into the holy lake on its south-eastern 
corner, as described by Sven Hedin. All the 
water from the Kailash flows into the Rakas- 
tal. I possess a Tibetan painting of this” 
region, which though lacking in pershegitys 
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and proportion, gives a good 
many accurate details and it 
is interesting to note that the 
channel is shown full of water. 
The above remarks will show 
how g®eat is the hydrographic 
importance of this small lake 
ṣa. 

On the 28th July we camped 
at Barkha (15050 ft. ), a group 
of only two houses in the 
midst of a vast plain, and 
the head-quarters of a Tarjum 
who was however away in 
Byans at the time. His subor- 
dinate, who was acting for him, 
made all necessary arrange- 
ments. There were herds of 
yaks grazing in the plain, and 
Tibetan tents were pitched in 
groups | here and there. We 
aw a° Bengali Sadhu here 
who had lost some of his toes on account 
of. frost-bite while walking over the snow. 
He was ina helpless condition, poor man ! 
We did what we could for him. 

Kailash was seen in all its 
grandeur from this place. [am very 
to confess that I committed the most inex- 
eusable blunder of the whole journey here 
as I did not photograph it there and then. 


and 
sorry 


glory 


We thought we would go a little nearer and 
would have a better view, but we never ob- 
tained a good view of it near at hand 
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Badrinath Puri and Neighbourhood 


after this. It appears as if Shiva was angry 
with us for not utilising the splendid’ opper- 
tunity which he had generously given us of 
his glori ious darshan, Later on so long as 
we remained near the mountain it was clondy ; 
when the peak would otherwise have been 
visible and whenever it was clear, we 
were too near the base to see the top. 
The photograph is reproduced from Sherring’s 
book. 

From Barkha, we camped, after deing about 
5 miles only, in the middle of the plain as it 
was raining and there was no good camping 
grounc at the next halting place, Darchin., 
The subordinate of the " Barkha Tarjum 
accompanied us asa guide. Now the idea 
was to go round the base of Kailash, i. 


en 
do the parikrama or circumambulation, The 
mountain has four monasteries on the four 


sides, the first being near Darchin itself, and 
it has a very high ridge projecting backwards 
from its north side. Streams from this ridge 
circle the mountain on both sides, and fall 
into the Rakas-tal. The western and north- 
western sides of the mountain are almost 
perpendicular while the main peak is sepa- 
rated from the stream on the eastern side by 
a low hill. The next day we made up for the 
short stage of the previous day, passed 
through Darchin, leaving a good deal of our 
luggage there to be picked up on our way 
‘back, went up the left stream, passed the 
next gompa or monastery, and camped on the 
side of the stream below the third gompa. 


702 





Basudhara above Badrinath 


The mountain-side on the way presents 
very curious erosion forms like fortresses, 
temples, etc. At one place on the way we 
saw. a herd of about 150 yaks grazing on the 
slopes. The conclusion naturally was that 
there must be a good many men to attend to 
them somewhere in the neighbourhood. It 
made us rather anxious as we had heard that 
afew years ago ten Ladakis had actually 
been murdered “by robbers while going round 


Kailash, Nothing untoward happened 
however. Our guide from Barkha had 
gone into the gompa for the night 


along with afew other Tibetan pilgrims. 

Next morning, the 31st July, we 
had a steep ascent for a few miles 
before us. At night we had had a 
good deal of rain, hail and snow. All 
the surrounding hills on the road were 
eovered with fresh fallen snow. It 
may be mentioned that no Tibetan 
or Hindu pilgrim would ever think of 
riding round Kailash, but we were all 
heathens. At Darchin we had seen 
a rich Jfibetan who had done twelve 
circumambulations, on foot of course, 
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in about one month. Sometimes people 
round it prostrating themselves all 
the way, which is a very severe form of 
penance.’ However I decided to walk 
The ascent was very steep and the snow 
covered the ground. The rest also began to 
walk after some time. More snow fell op 
the way. After some time the sun came 
‘and the glare was dazzling. We had our 
glare protectors, but some of the servants 
suffered badly from snow-blindness which 
lasted a few days. At last we reached the 
top (Dolmala ) which according to Sven 
Hedin is 18599 ft. above the sea level. Imme- 
diately on the other side of the top is the 
frozen moraine lake known as Gauri Kund 
It is right under the vertical flank of Kailash 
above which hangs a glacier. We saw and 
heard the avalanches of snow falling into the 
lake rom above. Sven Hedin calls the lake 
Tso Kavala but everybody who mentioned 
it to us called it Gauri Kund. 
of course, a Tibetan name. Atkinson, in his 
Himalayan Districts, says in a note on the 
Manasa Khanda of the Skanda Purana, that 
a lake of this name ( Gauri-Kund ) is said to 
exist near Gurla, but we never heard of any 
such lake. Sven Hedin devotes only a few 
words to this lake and does not give a photo- 
graph. I took two views. The camera was 
arranged by me and the exposure given 
by my bearer. The layer of snow on the 
surface of the lake on the margin near 
the road is very thin but it gradually becomes 
thicker towards the mountain-side, e Devout” 
pilgrims bathe here, Two -members of the 
party took this opportunity of gaining aF 
much merit as they could and had a bath. 
The weather was fine, *the sun was shining 
and there was absolutely no breeze. It may 





Kedarnath Temple and Neighbourhood 


The fotmer is, 
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be mentioned that although the temperaturs in 
Tibet is pretty low at nights yet the intense 
cold is due mostly to the piercing dry wiads 
which crack the skin and paralyse the senses. 
-From Gauri Kund the descent began: It 
was @s bad as, and even worse, than -he 
scent. We camped for the night below 
e next gompa. Next day we reached 
archin again. It was the Ist of August. 
Our Parikrama was now complete and we 
were beginning our return journey. It was 
not my idea however to return the way we 
came, That would have been too tedious. 
Our objective was now Gyanima, a >dig 
Tibetan mart and three days’ journey from 
here. 


Our. next camp was on the side of a tmy 


stream, the beginning of the Sutlej. Then 
we crossed the Ladak range, and reached 
Gyanima on the 4th August. There was no 
habitation on the way, only a tent here and 
Ghere. ° 

There are no houses at Gyanima, only 
tents. When we reached the mart there 
were something like, 300 tents there. ‘The 
market lasts about two months after which 
people go to Gartok, and Gyanima is abso- 
lutely deserted. The place is frequented by 
the Darma and Johar Bhotias, the latter 
being the richest among the Kumaon aad 
Garhwal Bhotias. The famous Pand ts 
Kishen Singh and Nain Singh of the Su rvəy 
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Cataract on the Mandakini 


Department were Joharis. The trade arti- 
cles are the same as at Taklakot, During 
our stay here there was almost a fight be- 
tween the Bhotias and Tibetans owing to 
trouble over a transaction. The Tibetans 
ran up a hill with their muskets loaded 
while the Bhotias stood at the base 
of a neighbouring hill. ‘The latter were 
certainly calmer and quieter of the two. The 
fight was nipped in the bud by the prompt 
interference of some Tibetan officials who at 
once arrested the guilty Tibetans. Here we 
met some Tibetans who could speak Hindus- 
tani fairly well and had been to many parts 
of India, Delhi, Amritsar and soon. The 
father of the girl shown in the photograph 
was one of them. She could speak Hindus- 
tani too. Her name was Yitan. When I 
asked her if she would like to be photo- 
graphed she replied, “Kya  bakhshish 
mile gi?’ I should have mentioned 
that | had taken with mea number of ordi- 
nary trinkets and gewgaws like necklaces, 
beads, bangles, ear-rings, small mirrors and 
rings, as I. had found from my previous 
experience that such things prove useful in 


i 


dj 





Deva Prayag, at the Conflaence of the Alaknanda 


5? 
and the Bhagirathi 

some places. I presented her with a neek- 
lace which she is wearing. We found later 
on that with the help of these trinkets we 
could get supplies like milk and butter in 
places where money alone would have been 
of no use. The girl sold me some wooden 
bowls, one of which was mounted in silver, 
The Tibetans as a whole are very cheerful 
people. 

We had to make fresh arrangements here 
for transport. My original idea had been to 
goto Gartok and thence to Simla by the 
Hindustan-Tibet road, but the time at the 
disposal of my companions would not allow 
of that. We decided, therefore, to go to the 
famous Tholing math. Sven Hedin also had 
gone the same way whence he had turned 
towards Simla by the Hindustan-Tibet road. 
We were to turn to Badrinath in Garhwal. 

We started for Tholing on the 8th August 
after a stay of four days. Tholing is seven 
stages from here. At Barkha we had met 
another Sadhu in addition to the Bengali 
mentioned above, I had not taken much 
notice of him then. I met him here again, 
and after some talk found that he was 
a remarkable man. He was not one of 
those miserable cringing beggars one sees 
everywhere. He was well-read in Hindi 
and Sanskrit, had travelled all over India 
including Kashmir, Nepal, (all over the 
Himalayas as a matter of fact), Burma 
and Ceylon, and had seen a great deal of 
Tibet. He had been to Lhasa and beyond 
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and had visited Kailash five 
different times. He had abso- 
lutely no clothes on, and did 
not much care for hunger, 
fatigue or cold. This year he 
had taken a vow to Perform 
the pilgrimage barefooted and 
he fulfilled the vow literalde. 
This wonderful man had a 
majestic appearance, perfectly 
independent spirit, and great 
self-respect. He never begged 
and compelled respect. He 
came with us to Badrinath ` 
where he stopped as he- did 
not like to go to the plains in 
the summer. He knew some- 
thing of practical Hath Yoga 
too. His company gave us 
much pleasure and we were 
sorry to leave him. He would 


no doubt have been an eminen¥¥ ~ 


and successful man had he, lived an ordinary 
worldly life, but fate had ordained otherwise, 
But who knows. 


Fam at ngaa ates UNTAET | 
aa aatia agat: wet GIN: N 


_ Let everybody try to do his best accor- 
ding to his own light. All will reach the same 
destination, 


On the way to Tholing there is no per- 
manent habitation except the village of Daba 
which is the headquarters of a Jongpen. WE 
saw a tent or two here and there. I visited 
one. It belonged to a rich family whi¥h 
owned some hundreds of milch yaks. It was 
quite spacious and confained the usual arti- 
cles of a Tibetan household. There were 
thick mattresses aud blankets, prayer wheels, 
the large wooden cylindets for churning 
thair salted and buttered tea, the skins and 
vessels full of butter and curd, the chakki * 
for grinding corn, and other. similar things. 
In the centre of the tent towards the back 
was a small altar where small ghi lamps were 
kept burning day and night in front of the 
numerous images of brass and clay, The 
Tibetans are an intensely religious people. 
There were numerous herds of the Tibetag 
wild horse (the.kiang ) on the way. 

Daba is a small village on the bank of a 
feeder of the Sutlej. The monastery and 
the houses are perched up on high cliffs as 
is usual with Tibetan monasteries, We saw 


another Sadhu here who had 
lost, his fingers on the snow 
Some months back and had 
been stranded here since then. 

The way to Tholing lies 
over alternating flat plains and 
deep channels and'the country 

greatly cut up by the forces 
of erosion. We had to cross 
some fairly wide feeders of 
the Sutlej. Tholing is on the 
left bank of the Sutlej in a 
deep channel. ‘he channel 
of the river here is very 
deep indeed, hundreds of yards 
of vertical strata of sand and 
clay having been exposed 
during the course of centuries. 
Just before the monastery is 
reached we had to descend 
through huge heaps of sand. 
pthe wd-painted monastery 
contains an immense number of clay and brass 
images, some of the clay ones being of 
very large size, in its numerous dimly lit 
chambers. The monks and even the chhangso 
or superintendent of the monastery were the 
most inhospitable people we had met so far. 
We were short of supplies and with difticulty 
gota small amount. Transport also took a 
long time. We seemed to be entirely strand- 
ed. Here we met another rich Tibetan family 
who were on their way to India by the 
Nilang pass leading to Gangotri and they 
awere actyally at Amritsar in November last. 
They were passing through Tholing on a 
pilgrimage and the whole family, men and 
women, went round the monastery area, a 
distance of about as mile, prostrating them. 
selves. They did the circuit at night as 
they would have attracted too much 
attention in the day time and they took two 
nights todo the whole circuit. Javrang or 
Tsaprang, a few miles from Tholing, was 
once the capital of a kingdom. 

At, last a Mana Bhotia trader arranged 
for our transport to within two stages of 
Badrinath and we were to get coolies frem 
Badrinath for the rest of the journey. The 
charges were exorbitant, but we had to pay 
what was asked. Badrinath is six stages 
Prom here, and there is absolutely no habita- 
tion on the way. The Mana pass has to 
be crossed which has an altitude of 17890 ft. 
and is very little frequented. It was crossed 
exactly three hundred years ago by the 
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Deva Prayag Jhilla Across. the Bhagirathi 
( Confluence of Alaknanda and Bhagirathi ) 


Portuguese Jesuit Antonio de Andrade who 
had to undergo great hardships on the way. 
The Mana Ghata is the poorest in Garhwal 
and Kumaon. <A neighbouring pass, the Niti, 
is a little lower and more frequented, leading 
to the Shivchilam mart which we had passed 
on the way. 

There is a small lake on the Tibetan side 
of the pass and several small lakes on the 
Indian side. On the way to the pass we had 
a fine view of the famous peak of Kamet, 
25373 ft high, which has been several times 
attempted, but never climbed. The path on 
both sides of the pass is extremely stony, 
sometimes very narrow and dangerous, and 
walking is very difficult. 

Down the pass we followed the Sarasvati 
which joins the Alaknanda, ( rather the 
Vishnu Ganga ‘as it is called in its upper 
course ) near the Mana village a mile above 


Badrinath. The Sarasvati, just above its 
confluence with the Vishnu Ganga, roars 


headlong down a very steep and narrow gorge 
which is quite closed above by projecting 
rocks forming a natural bridge. The channel 
isso deep that the water is invisible from 
above. 

About four miles above Badrinath up the 
Vishnu Ganga is the sacred fall of Basudhara 
and the snows which give rise to the Vishnu 
Ganga can also be seen here. On the way to 
Badrinath it rained and most of us got quite 
wet, 

The temple at 


dédicated 


Badriurth is 








The Himalayas ( With Perpetual Snow ) 
From Kedarnath ( 11000 Ft. ) at the Foot of the Chains 


to Vishnu and is a very old one. It was restor- 
ed by the great Shankar, There is a hot 
spring just below the temple. The temple 
is visited by 50000 to 60000 persons annually. 
Tt is 10284 ft. above the sea. 
At Vishnu Prayag, near Joshi 
more properly Jyotir math, the 
Ganga joins the Dhauli coming 
the “Niti pass. The math here was 
established by Shankar, At Rudra 
_ Prayag the Alaknanda receives the Manda- 
kini coming from Kedarnath situated at its 
source. The road throughout the journey 
is quite good though in some places it passes 
along almost vertical rocks. Kedarnath 
village is situated right at the foot of the 
perpetual snows and presents a beautiful 
scenery. The altitude is 11753 ft. Here 
Shankar died at the age of 32 years after a 
wonderfully full and active life. The temple 
is a fine building of stone and is dedicated 
to Shiva. The bullock of Shiva carved in 


math or 
Vishnu 
from 
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The Alaknanda and the 
Bhagirathi coming from Gan- 
gotri meet at Deva Prayag. 
Although the Bhagirathi. is 
usually recognised as the main 
stream yet the Alaknafida is 
twice as large as the aa a 
at this place, though 
current of the latter is stronger. 
Deva Prayag is the home of 
the Pandas of Badrinath. 
There is a suspension bridge 
on the Alaknanda, but in 1915 , 
when I visited these parts for 
the first time there was only 
a rope bridge on the Bhagirathi. 

I understand it is going to be 


replaced by a suspension 
bridge. 
From Rudra Prayag we 


had come to / Srinagar and 
thence via Pauri to Rotdwar 
where we got the train. At last I reached 
Lahore on the 13th of September. 

Excluding the railway and motor journey 
we had been away for 82 days and had 





stone is standing outside the temple. Both Rope Bridge 
Badrinath and Kedarnath are closed in 4 . ; 
winter and then the headquarters of the travelled about 660 miles, of which about 159 
former is at Joshi math and that of the miles was on horseback and the rest on foot. 
latter at, Ukhi math. The scenery in the We had spent full five weeks in Western 
valley of the Mandakini is also very fine. Tibet. 

4 


a. 


ro Historical and Descriptive. 


ME rece as articles of everyday use 


need no introduction. They are known 
everywhere and used everywhere ; but 


it might be interesting, in these days of com- 


mercial awakening, to have a short resumd 
of the life-history of this very useful acticle. 

The word ‘match’ is derived from the old 
French word ‘mesche’, primarily meanirg the 
lamytwick that conveys oil or moltem wax 
to the flame. The first attempt at making 
matches, as we kno 


by Godfrey Hanknitz in 1680 under. the 


direction of Robert Boyle. He used small 
pieces of phosphorus—then just discowered - 
by Boyle—to light by friction chips of wood 
But this - process was | 


dipped in sulphur. 
too dangerous: for coinmon use, andthe usual 
means of flint, steel and tinderbox’ continued 
in use till the beginning of the 19th century. 
In 1805 M. Chancel, assistant to Prof. Thè- 
nard of Paris, introduced an apparatus con- 
sisting of a small bottle containing asbestos 
saturated with strong sulphuric: acid amd a 


$ separate packet containing splints or matches 


coated with sulphur and tipped with potas- 
sium chlorate and Sugar. These splints, when 
brought in contact with sulphuric acid, burst 
into flame, 5 

The ‘first*friction. matches . were mede in 
England by John Walker and were ealled 
‘Congreves’. | They -were. wooden solints 
coated with sulphurand tipped with sulphide 
of antimony, chlorate of potash and gum. 
Each box had a piece of sand paper wish it. 
The match was lighted by holding it tightly 
in the folds of the sandpaper and then 
sharply drawing it out. These were sold at 
a shilling a box. 

Present day friction matches were first 
made in Vienna by Preschel and also by 
Moldenhauer in Darmstadt. So far the phos- 
phorus used in the making of these metches 
was of the white variety. This dangerous che- 
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them now, was made : 
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mical made. these matches a source — 
danger to the user and much more so to t 
workmen employed in the manufactar 
very often got a terrible complaint | 
as phosphorus necrosis, commonly & 
‘phossy jaw”. Red phosphorus was su y 
ted for the white variety first by J... Lund 
strom of Jönköping of Sweden, in 1852, where- 
by the element of danger was;overceme, The 
same firm also produced the ‘present day 
Swedish safety matches at about the same 
time. At the present day, Sweden and 


‘Japan are almost exclusively the match X- 


porting countries of the world. me 
In India we import an enormous quantity 
of matches, as the following figures, taken 
from the Government sea-borne trade returns, 
willamply show: ... : 


Year Total Gross Boxes Total Import Value 


1919-20 15,150,000 Rs. 2,04,83,230 _, 
1920-21 12,398,733 » 1,67,01,370 
192122 13.680.801 , 2,03,80,469 ome 

Matches, as we know them, are chiefly 
of three kinds: (1) safety, (2) strike-any- 
where or friction, and (3) pyrotechnic. Of 
these, the first kind is the usual article 
sold everywhere.: The special property of | 
this kind is that the matches cannot be 
ignited easily except by striking on an es- 
pecially impregnated surface. These safety 
matches are also of two varieties, wiz., 
impregnated or non-glowing—these are 
almost exclusively Swedish—and those that 
glow after being blown out. Evidently the 
former is of the better kind, as it prevents 
the matches, after {hey are blown out, from 
doing any damage. The second variety, 
the strike-anywhere, are slowly going out of 
use, though abroad they are still used a great 
deal. The third variety consists of the 
coloured-light matches one sees in the hands — 
of children—and grown-ups too—during festi- 
vities. i 

However, in all varieties, the process of 
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Splint Finishing Section of a continental match factory, showing a battery 
of ‘automatics’ at work 


niamufacture is identical as far as its mecha- 
wical parts are concerned. It is only in 
the*chemical treatment that the variations 
come in, 

Taken as a whole, one may describe a 
ma‘ch to consist of the following three parts : 

l. The body, usually wood, sometimes 
cotton-wick stiffened with paraftin. 

2. The igniting composition, forming the 

“head” and differing in different classes of 
matehes. 
3. The transmitting material, being the 
substance due to the presence of which the 
flaras is easily transmitted from the burning 
head to the body. 

Nore. The striking surface may be con- 
sidered as also an essential part of the match 
in the case of the safety matches, 


Processes of Manufacture 


he manufacture of matches can be divi- 
ded into three sections: 1. Selection of 
timber; 2, Chemical operations ; 3. Mechani- 
cal operations. 

Tinser: Selecting the proper kind ol 


timber may be considered the most difficult 
and the most important problem in the indus- 
try. As is practically well-known every- 
where, it is not every kind of timber that is 
suitable for the production of matches. 
Rather, to the contrary, there are but a few 
suitable ones. We may take it that a timber 
in order to be suitable Should’ have ‘the 
following properties :— 

I. It must be fairly easy to split longi- 
tudinally while fairly resistent crosswise, that 
is, it should be a soft straight-fibred wood. 

2. It must be porous in order that it 
may absorb the paraftin easily and also that 
the ‘ head’ may stick on well. i. 

3. It should have a fairly good white 
colour—but this is not essential, 

4, Lastly, and this is very important, it 
must be cheap and available in quantity. 

Microscopic examination gives a fair idea 
of the suitability of the timber. We 
have examined practically all the different 
kinds of wood found in the matches import- 
ed from abroad and we find a distinct simi- 
larity of structure in. all the kinds, as they 
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ht fibres, deep pores, etc. 

t ee drawings are given 
below, mad m microscopic observations. 
The first is of the wood of a very high class 
Swedish match ; the second is of ‘Geon’ 
(Hxcoecaria Agallocha), a timber very much 
in use for this purpose in Bengal, and, for 
contrast, the third is of teak—a very valu- 
able timber otherwise, but totally unsuited 


for match manufacture, 


‘Se =" Sredish Wood 


In India the following trees are known 


Geon 


_ to yield timber suited to match manufacture : 


Botanical name. 
Populus Euphratica 
Bombax Malabaricum 


Common name. 
Bahan 
Simul or Indian 
cotton tree. 
Pangra, Madara or 
Dauldhaka. 
Salai or Salar. 


Erythrina Suberosa 


Boswellia Serrata 
Holoptelia Integrifolia 
Picea Morinda 

Pinus Excelsa 

Abies Webbiana » 
Excoecaria Agallocha Geon or Gewa. 
Butia Frondosa Palas or Dhak. 


In all the aboye cases prices ars to be 
considered. The price of the timbers should 
not exceed Rs. 25 per ton absolute wood, 
delivered at the factory. Unfortunately in 
this country of monopolies and arbitrary 
rulings the most valuable tracts cannot be at 
all tapped economically for manufaeturing 
purposes. 


Himalayan Spruce. 
Blue Pine. 
Silver Fir. 


Chemical Operations. 


The chemical operations consist of the 
following sections :— f 
(a). Chemical treatment of the 
1. Rectification of the colour. 
2, Treating the wood for non-glowing. 


wood. 


Microscopie Pictures of 


2, Preparing the striking surface 
sides of the match-box. EEE SIA 
3. Preparing the head of | 
where matches, and paraffin treat 
If we take the above sections one 
practically all the details can be got. 
(a) 1. The usual scheme of work 
















operation is to bleach the splints | 
they have been cut. The box veneer 
not be bleached as they are covered wit 
paper. Bleaching can be done by vario sA 
methods, chiefly by the action of bleach 
liquor (acidulated bleaching powder solution 
or by the action of sulphur dioxide. g 
should be noted in this connection that this 
operation, namely, that of bleaching, is 
only non-essential in the manufacture 
matches—as it does not in the least improve 
the burning and igniting qualities of the 
match, rather the contrary—but is actua 
deleterious if chlorine is used as a bleachi 
agent, as it weakens the wood and is liable 
to ruin it altogether, unless the bleaching 
be done by means of a very large volume KS 
a weak solution, which prolongs the treat- 
ment over a fairly long period of time, In 
our experience we have found that in the 
case of ‘Geon’, if the green wood is properly 
steeped after being chopped, as in the case 
for impregnation, the sticks do not colour 
very much after ageing. In any case, dyeing 
the sticks with a cheap aniline dye covers 
all its defects ; though in most cases even 
that is unnecessary, as people in this country 
go more by cost than by looks, provided — 
that the utilitarian value be the same. | 
(a), 2. The property of non-glowing is- 
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imparted to the sticks by dipping them into 
a chemical bath, as no wood has that pro- 
perty inherent in it. There are many chemi- 
cals that are used for this purpose, the best 
known being phosphoric acid. 


(b) The chemicals used in activating the 

wood for ignition :— 
Friction materials : e 
Bond i iron filings, etc. 

These gererate heat by friction and are 
therefore put both in the head and the side 
compositions, 

it Explosive agents: e. g., phosphorus 
( red ), sulphide of antimony, etc. 

These are easily oxidisable substances, and 
are therefore put in the side composition of 
the safety and the head composition of the 
sstriks-anywhere matches. 

iii, Oxygen suppliers: e. g., potassium 
chlorate, manganese dioxide and, to some 
extent, bichromates. These, when heated, 
copiously deliver their oxygen contents, 
thereby making the ignition of the match 
very rapid. 

iv. Flame propagators: e. g., sulphur 
and paraffin. The sticks being made of 
wood, which isa bad conductor of heat and 
has a high ignition point, have to be heated 
up toa fairly high temperature and kept at 
that fora fairly long time before they can 
cateh fire ; and then the burning is not even 

the end. Therefore the sticks have to be 

pregnated with paraffin, and sulphur put 

the head, so that they may catch fire 
easily and burn evenly to the end, In for- 
mer days this object was attained by coating 
with sulphur only, and most of us can remem- 
ber the spluttering and the pungent smell 
that came off the old strike-anywhere 
matches, while they were being lit. 


v. Filling agents : e. g., clay, chalk, etc. 
These are merely to give body to the com- 
position and help to prevent a violent explo- 
tion, which would tend to scatter the flame. 
= vL Binding agents: e. g., glue, gum 
arabic, gum tragacanth, ete. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned here that the 
bichromates chiefly function as hardening 
agent for the glue, just as higher oxides of 
lead act in boiled linseed oil used in paint 
mixing. 

vil. Colouring agents : e. g., rhodamine, 
red ochre, red oxide of iron, ete. 

These have no other function 
colouring the composition, 


g., glass powder, 


besides 
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Nore. We deem it necessary to explain in 


detail the functions of the different chemicals, as 
most of the so-called ‘experts’ in this country 
have not enough technical knowledge and experi- 
ence to know why: these chemicals are used, 
whence the defective ignition and other pr@per- 
ties of matches manufactured in this country. 


We attach herewith some formulas, re 


commended by a famous German firm, which 
we have tested and found satisfactory. 


(b) 


1. Composition for safety match heads : 


200 parts Gum Arabic. 
2300 E Glue. 
se ONN Water (by weight). 
4500 , Glass Powder. 
10005m; Manganese Ore. 
e00 siy Bichromate of Potash. 
100R iT Red Lead. 
1300 Sulphur. 
TOO0 TES French Chalk or Kaolin. 
S00 as Yellow Ochre. 
10200 —s—i,, Chlorate of Potash. = 
(b) 2. Composition for sides of safety match 8 
boxes ; 
5000 parts Red Phosphorus. 
5000 ž , Antimony Sulphide. 
GOO sists, Chalk. 
HOOF a Glass Powder. ” 
2000 4, Glue and Gum Arabic. 
8000 _,, Water (by weight). 
(b) 3. Composition for heads of strike-anywhere 
matches: This composition is prepared 
in two parts for the sake of safety, the 
two parts being mixed together .when 
the tipping is to be done. 
Part one— ° . 
4280 parts Chlorate of Potash. 
2000 ci a Glue. F 
GLOSES French Chalk. 
rA SED Glass Rowder. 
550a Kaolin. 
s000 = Water (by weight). 
Part two— . 
DBO i as Phosphoric Sesquisulphide 
610 ra Zine White. 
670: =, Glass Powder. 
SOS Chalk 
TOONE Glue ° 
4000, Water by weight). 


from the forest and the packets of matches 


as 


Mechanical Operations. 
Between the log of wood brought down 


sold in the shops, lie‘ twenty operations, 


two of which deal with the chemicals and 
the other eighteen with the matches or the 


boxes in some form or other, 
equipped factories, 


In properly 
all the operations are 
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perform n more or less automatic macl ines, 
most of them very complicated and highly 


specialised,-their output and speed depending 
on the quantity to be turnéd out per'day. In 
many of the. small match-manufacturing 
concerns that are being ‘started in this 
country every day, most of these opera-ions 

“have to be done perforce by hand. To give 
“the reader a comprehensive view of the 
different operations involved, we shall first 
sketch out the modus operandi of the most 
up-to-date factories now engaged in economi- 
cal mass production of matches, the different 
operations being taken in their proper 
sequence, 


I. Cutting up of the wood: four opera- 
tions, 

1. Sawing. The green logs as delivəred 
to the factory are as a rule too big for 
working up by the machines; therefore the 
first gperation is to cut them up to preper 
sizes. In large factories, i.e., those produc- 
ing 500 gross and upwards per diem, this 
has to be done by automatic sawing machines. 
In the case of smaller factories, it can be 
done by hand. For self-contained factcries 
or in places where sawn planks for packing 
cases are not available, a power-saw is 
absolutely necessary. 


. 2, Unbarking and Trimming. The bark 
must be stripped off the log and the sur‘ace 
trimmed to a cylindrical shape before the log 
can be further worked. In large factcries 
a special accessory machine, called the 
unbarking machine, is used for this purpose. 


$ 3., Peeling. The log is next taken to 
the peeling machine, where it is reduced nto 
long thin sheets ot veneers. This is done 
by fixing the log horizontally, as in the case 
of a rod being turned in a lathe, and revolv- 
ing it slowly about its axis, while a slowly 
advancing knife, equalin length to the log 
and placed tangentially to it, is pressed 
against it, thus ‘peeling’ or paring the log 
into thin sheets. The thickness of the sheet 
depends on the rate of the travel of she 
knife towards the centre of the log. his 
travel is automatic, and uniform in relation 
to the rotation of the log, the two movements 
being derived from the same shaft by means 
sof a suitable gearing, the ratio of which ean 
be changed at will to produce veneers of 
any desired thickness. For the boxes a tain 
veneer is needed, which must at the same 
time be ‘scored’ or grooved for folding ap. 
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Peeling Machine, showing veneer coming 019 === 


This is doae by sets of scoring knives fixed 
on the peeling machine, there being three 
of them on each machine, one for outer 
cases, one for inner box sides, one for in ier 
box bottoms. For the stick veneers, whieh 
are thicker than the former, no scoring is 
needed. Bi 

4. Chopping. The veneers, obtained 
from the peeling machines in long sheets, 
have now to be chopped up into suitable 
lengths. About forty layers of veneer of 
the same sort are placed one above the other 


on the platform of the chopping machine og 


and fed under a guillotine which automaéi- 
cally rises and falls, cutting off during its 
downward stroke the length of veneer pro- 
jecting beyond it. During the upward 
stroke, the pile of veneer is automatically 
advanced to just the right length by means 
of two vertical rollers between which the 
veneers are tightly held. This feed ean be 
regulated through a wide range; but as the 
length cf feed in the case of boxes varies 
from $ tc 5 inches, whereas in the case of 
sticks it varies from 1-12 to 1-8 inch, two 
separate machines are required, the difference 
between the machines being the feed-actuat- 
ing mechanisms only. 


Noreg. For small factories handling inferior 
wood of small diameter and in small quantities, 
a peeling machine is unsuitable, as it entails a 
heavy capital expense | and produces veneer of 
very poor quality. It is advisable in these cases 
to put down one or more substantial chopping 
machines which can handle rectangular blocks: 
of woolsas well as veneers, 


Pe 


Il. TREATMENT AND FINISHING og 
MATCHES :—FOUR, OPERATIONS, 


5. Drying. The sticks have now to be 
dried thoroughly and for this a drying ap- 
paratus must be provided. Drying in the sun 
is a slow process and warps the sticks, and 
this sunshine besides is not a constant factor. 
Sticks can be dried far more quickly and 
without injury in a current of hot air which 
is provided by a ventilating fan blowing over 
a cil of steam-heated pipes. 

©. Polishing. After drying, the sticks 
are put ina tumbling barrel, where they rub 
against each other while the barrel revolves. 
Tais rubbing without sand or other abrasive 
is quite sufficient to remove all sticking out 
fibres and give the sticks a smooth surface. 
œ 7. Sorting and Cleaning. During the 
chopping and drying processes some sticks 
get broken or twisted and mixed with a 
quantity of chips and dust; so they must be 
cleaned and sorted. This is done on the 
cEening and sorting machine, which is really 
a large sieve modified for this special purpose. 


3. Levelling. We have so far been deal- 
ing with a large mass of loose sticks ; and be- 
fore: proceeding further, they have to be 
arranged parallelly, and this is done on the 
levelling machine. This and the sorting 
machine are made mostly of wood and are not 
expensive. This machine consists of a box 
with long narrow pigeon-holes arranged 
longitudinally, The box moves rapidly to 
and fro along its longer axis,and as the sticks 
become parallel to the long grooved pigeon- 
holes during shaking, they drop in and are 
held fixed in this position. When all the 
sticks have dropped in, the machine is stop- 
peč and the sticks are taken out in neat 
bundles ready for the next operation. It is 
a very laborious process, if done by hand, 
10,000 sticks being required for 1 gross of 
boxes. 

9. Frame-filling. The sticks are now 
ready to be arranged for dipping in paraffin 
and chemicals. his is done in the frame- 
fillmg machine, which arranges about 1800 
sticks per minute, all held vertically with the 
ends at the same leveland with enough space 
between the sticks to prevent the tips get- 
ting stuck together. The sticks in this posi- 
tion are clamped tightly in special frames 
automatically by the machine. It can be 
readily understood that without this machine, 
preduction of matches in any quantity what- 
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| i 
Frame-filling Machine, Showing Frame 
in Position 


ever is impossible, as it will take a skilled 
man at least 80 minutes to do what this 
machine does automatically in one minute. 
The attendance required by the machine is 
one operator and two boys to feed the 
machine with levelled splints and empty 
frames and to take away the filled frames. š 

10 and 11. Paraffining and Dipping. 
Except in large factories, these operations argy 
performed on hand-operated machines. These 
machines are very simila» to each other and 
consist mainly of a trough with a machined 
bottom plate, kept covered with a definite 
and constant depth of paraffin or chemical. 
and glue solution, and kept hot by means of 
steam or a hot-water bath. In this the 
frames containing the arranged splints are 
dipped and taken out, thus smearing the 
sticks with paraffin or chemical up to a 
uniform height. For the chemicals two or 
three dips are necessary to form a round 
head providing sufficient chemical for 
striking. 

In the automatic machines producing 500% 
gross and upwards per. day, the lowering and 
taking out of the frames is done by the 
machines, the attendant simply placing the 
frames on the feeding platforms, 
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Typical ‘Automatic’ Match-Finishing Machine 


After dipping the sticks in paraffin, they 
have tò be re-heated, so that the paraffin may 
soak into the wood. After dipping the 
sticks in the chemical solution, they should 
be left to dry in the open air. It is risky to 
put them in a hot chamber; because, if 
through the carelessness of the operator, the 
chamber is allowed to get too hot, the whole 
thing may catch fire. 

12. Frame-opening and Arranging. The 
sticks are now finished and ready to be put 
in the boxes. They are taken out of the 
frames and arranged in bundles with their 
heads inthe same direction. In factories 
where millions of sticks are dealt with every 
day, the opening of the frames and arranging 
of sticks must be done by machines. The 
frame opening and arranging machine is 
somewhat similar in principle to the levelling 
machine before-mentioned, and consists of a 
box with vertical pigeon-holes which are 
shaken rapidly and into which the frames 
are opered, allowing the sticks to fall verti- 


. 
cally with the heads downwards. ‘These are 
arranged by the machine and collected 
automatically in bundles on small trays 
placed in the machine and are afterwards 
taken away to the box-filling department. 

Note on machines ) Automatic match» 


9, 10, 11, and 12 J finishing machine. 
In small factories manufacturing not 
more than 500 grs. boxes per day, the 


above machines are employed, but for large 
factories it is profitable to have an “automatic” 
which will do the work of all these—and do 
it better with less attendance and less floor 
space. A comparison will illustrate. 
Take the “automatic” illustrated : 
Capacity—750 gross per day 
Attendance 3 operators, 3 boys, 
It wil. do the work of : 
6 Frame-filling machines, 
| Automatic Paraflining machine 
splint heater and re-heater (large size), 
1 Automatic dipping machine *or 3 hand 
machines, 


with 


a4 
3 Frame opening machines. % 
-The lot employing from 11 to 15 
operators and 18 to 21 boys. 
IM. Finishing of Boxes : 6 operations. 
From operation (4) we get veneers for the 
boxés chopped into size ready for pasting-up 
into. boxes. Boxes when finished and put 
on the table look quite simple affairs, but 
until one has attempted to make a well-pasted 
and finished box neatly labelled, one cannot 
realize how slow, difficult and complicated 
the process is. To think of producing boxes 
by hand labour in any quantity is as ridiculous 
as baling out a ship with a jam-pot. It 
takes two men and three boys the best part 
of two. hours to paste and label ore gross 


boxes, whereas the same can be done by the 
#@ic of machines in less than 3 minutes. 





Inner Drawer Pasting Machine Using 
Paper in Rolls 


13, 14 Bow-pasting. Two different machines 
are required, one for the outer box, another 
fcr the inner case. The raw materials in the 
shape of veneers, covering paper in rolls 
and paste are supplied to the machines and 
they automatically fold the veneer, spread 
the paste, and wrap the paper round, fold in 
the corners and eject the finished boxes, 
This meafis about 10 operations in the case 
of the outer case and 18 for inner cases, and 
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Outer Case Pasting Machine 
using paper in rolls 


the machines are necessarily very complicated, 
requiring a specially shaped and accurately 
machined cam for each movement fitted and 
timed dead true. ; 
15. Drying and Labelling. The pasted 
boxes have to be dried in the same way as 
the splints, only they should not be shaken 
or jerked like the splints. After drying, the 
outer cases are passed through the labelling 
machine in which they are held fixed ina 
definite position, while another attachment 
carrying the label descends and fixes it on 
the box. As both the box and the label are 
fixed and guided, the work is done neatly 
and accurately. 
16. Bow-filling. In the modern method 
of manufacture, the finished sticks are’ put 
into the labelled boxes before the striking 
composition is painted on the sides of the 
box. The box-filling machines are highly 
complicated, much more than even the Inner 
Case Pasting machine, and are very expensive, ` 
while the capacity is not proportionately 
large. In India, therefore, with cheap boy 
and female labour, it'is more profitable to 
fill boxes by hand, There being no striking 
composition on the boxes, thefe is ne 


2 maticemachines. 
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reasonable chance of the sticks catching fire. 
A fairly quick boy will handle 8 to 10 gross 
boxes per hour, while a machine does 40 
gross in the same time and takes two 
operators, 

17. Side Painting. In the case of small 

factories producing not more than 200 gross 
ner day, this operation is done by hand. 
The boxes are arranged face to face in 
painting frames, leaving the sides exposed 
and the composition is spread uniformly with 
a soft brush. In large factories automatic 
machines are employed in which boxes are 
_ fed continuously from one end, the boxes 
standing up in the guide and two slowly 
rotating brushes putting on the composition 
while the boxes travel along. After passing 
the brushes, the match boxes are taken 
through a steam-heated passage 18 to 25 ft. 
long, and during the passage moisture from 
the bels and side composition is entirely 
driven off, finished dry match boxes coming 
out of the machine at the rate of 200 to 400 
boxes per minute. 

This brings us to the end of the manu- 
facturing part of matches. It remains new to 
make them up into packets ready for the 
market, 


18. Packeting. For 3 or 4 hundred gross 
per day, packeting can be done by hand ; 
but when it comes to 800 or 1000 gross per 
day, i. e., 100,000 to 150,000 match boxes 
per day, recourse has to be had to auto- 
These -take up the boxes 
_ in dozens or tens, fold them up into packets, 
9 turn down the sides and put on large labels 
and deliver them in finished dozen packets. 
These are packed*in wooden cases, 50 gross 
in a case, and shipped from the factory to the 
selling agents’ warehouse. 


IV, PREPARATION OF CupMicans. 


The compositions for the heads and sides 
have to be very carefully ground and mixed. 
Grits in the composition render the heads 
liable to disintegration, thus scattering burn- 
ing bits when striking. Want of uniformity 
in mixing means, that some sticks will 
explode violently, while others will not strike 
at all. 

19. Grinding and Sieving. The chemicals, 
glass and other ingredients in the form of 
lumps or crystals are put separately in the 
“ball mills’, These are rotating cylinders 
of stouteiron plates in which several cast-iron 
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balls are put along with the stuff, the rolling 
of tke balls over the stuff grinding it up. 
After grinding is finished, the stuff is passed 
through a very fine meshed sieve. — 

20. Mixing of Chemicals, After grinding, 
the different ingredients are carefully weigh- 
ed out and mixed together with the glue or 
other binding solution and the whole mass 
passed through conical or eccentric grinding 
or “emalsioning” machines. The composition 
is unifcrmly mixed and given a final grinding 
at the same time. 

Extreme care should be taken in keeping 
the machines clean, and the separate composi- 
tions should be worked in separate machines , 
otherwise the remnants of the last charge 
may explode the fresh one put in. e 

Machinery. 


The standard machinery in the match 
manufacturing world is of German make, 
There are several firms, and there is very 
little to choose between them. ‘They are 
built essentially to reduce the quantity and 
quality of labour and, accordingly, are more 
or less fool-proof and exceedingly strong, 
They have been imitated by the Japanese and 
mimicked by Indian manufacturers, the 
results being in accordance with the capacity 
of the manufacturers and workmen of the 
respective countries, a 


In Japan high-skilled hand-labour replaces 
many complicated parts of the machines, 
and Japanese machines are, therefore, lighter 
and not completely automatic, the manufac- 
ture depending a lot on the skill. of the 
labour or the quality of the product and the 
life of the machines. Such machines are 
wortkless in the hands of Indian labourers 
who are not quick enough for quantity 
production, nor skilled enough for delicate 
handling. 

Indian machine-makers have gone on 
better and have tried to “improve the 
machines”, i.e., make them simpler te manu 
facture ; the result being that a thousanc 
little bits held together by bolts and nuts 
rivets, etc., replace one solid heavy casting 
whick, with the limited equipment and know 
ledge of machine tool-making available 
would be impossible to manufacture withir 
a reasonable cost. There are in consequence: 
an absclute lack of solidity, essentially neces 
sary for smooth and accurate working, fault; 
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A typical “Home-Industry” Machine 


. ye 5 
assembly and want of strength where it is 
most necessary. 
Manufacture of cams being practically 
unknown in India, at least to those who are 
at» present engaged in making match 
machines, automatic machines are not even 
thought of here, people being told that 
Indian labour is cheap enough to replace 
machines. But although Indian wages are 
cheap, when one sits down to calculate the 
cost, Indian labour works out as the most 
expensive available, judging from the quality 
and quantity produced. 


Shortcomings of the Home Industry 
Methods. 


The machine manu‘acturers, who are the 
„expert advisers in most cases, having never 
seen what a quantity production factory looks 
like—let alone studying the cost of production 
—one often comes across ludicrous statements, 
such as, a total investment of Rs. 5,000 will 
enable one to set up a factory producing 30, 
50 or even a 100 grs. per day, the machinery 
being one cutting machine or a peeling and 
a choppittg machine and a few hand 
contrivances, the finishing processes being 
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done by hand.* Fitting up, organizing, sheds, 
etc., are not taken into consideration in 
estimating block capital; nor is the fact of 
holding a certain quantity of finished stock 
for ageing and waiting for sales taken, into 
consideration, when estimating working 
In order to finish matches by hand » 
even with the so-called “Home Industry’ 
contrivances, 3 to 4 men have to be employed 
per gross per day ; which means that even 
for a factory producing 30 gross, at least 75 

men and boys will Kare to be provided 

with working space in the factory, thus 

entailing huge shed-rent. This fact is not. 
thought of. Even with all this, hand-made 

matches cost on an average Rs. 2 per gross, 
leaving but a poor margin for the capitalist, 

often none. These facts, if disclosed, would 

have thrown cold water on the most enthu- 

siastic home industrialist and saved a lot 

of money from useless waste, as far asenatch 

manufacture goes. : 


So far many such machines have been 
sold, but where are the matches these 200 
machines are producing ? Taking the oufput 
of each machine at 5 gross a day, instead of 
the guaranteed 30, it would mean 1,000 grs. 
per day, by no means an inconsiderable 
portion of the total consumption. 


Estimates. 


We publish herewith an estimate for a 
complete factory producing 100 grs. matches 
per day, costings being done on the basis of 
facts supplied by the German makers of® 
match machinery and prices calculated at 
ruling market rates. Fer comparison, the 
bill of costs entailed by the “Home Industry” 
methods is also appended, the calculation 
being done by averaging the bills of several 
such factories. 


* Our comments on the production claims of 
these machines may seem rather hard. Se we 
give the following analysis of 100 gross boxes and 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions :— 
100 gross boxes mean, 


15,000 boxes (outer), 15,000 inner drawer 


sides, 15,000 inner drawer bottoms, one million 


splints, 15,000 labels, 15,000 pieces. of wrapping ‘ 
paper, 150 lbs. of chemical composition paste 
and paraffin, 1200 pieces of packing paper, 1200 
large labels, 2 large packing cases, and 100 large 
pieces of packing paper. All this to be assembled 
and finished by hand ! * 








o* 


Costs, estimates for a factory produciag a 
minimum of 100 gross boxes per diem :—t 
Costs per 100 gross, 
Wood @ 8 as. per c. ft. Rs. 25 
Chemicals, Paraffin Paste, ete., 


00 


ught wholesale » 2000 
Paper, printing labels, etc., 
wholesale rates os. | LOT) 
Packing paper, ete., wholesale 
rates a icy a DA 





Total per diem Rs. 65 00 0 
‘Total per month Rs. 1,625 0 0 


Establishment costs per month, 
Establishment consisting of— 


Manager, Foreman, Clerk, 
Mechanic, Engineman, 3 
Durwans, © Carpenter, 
Black- smith, 10 Opera- 
tors, 10 Adult Goten é and 


15 Boys ... Total per month Rs. 1,009 0 0 
“Fuel, Oil, Stores, ete. do. o | 260-0 0 
Insurance, deprecia- 

tion, ete. ... do. 3 ere GO 

Grand Total per month Rs. 3,10C 0 0 
Production per month @ 25 working 
days 2,500 grs. 
Therefore, production cost per 
gross ready packed in cases 
of 50 gross (per gross) .. Rs. 1 40 


The production cost per 1,000 gross 
per diem calculated as above 
gives us (as the cost per gross) Re. 1 1 0 
The present ruling price of matches in 
Calcutta is about Rs. 2-10 per gross whele- 
sale, ° 


Cost estimates of a small concern ran 
on home-industry lines, 


In such concerns, it has been found that 
on an average 5 gross boxes per day is fhe 
maximum that can be produced stead ly 
throughout the year, owing to the large 
number of operatives involved. Thus tie 
consumption of chemicals is so low and the 
turn-over so small, that large quantities of 
chemicals cannot be bought at wholesa.e 
prices and stocked over a long period. 
Therefore, the chemicals have to ‘be bought 
at retail prices in small quantities. 


+ Such a factory, equipped entirely wita 
German machines, would cost about Rs. 50,00¢, 
excluding working capital. Alternatively, br 
equipping partly with German and partly with 
country-made machine’, such a factory woulc 
cost about Rs. 35,090, excluding working capital 
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a =a 
1. Estimate of a factory basi chop 
sticks nd veneers, thus saving capital ou ia 
and getting their boxes pasted ‘and frames 
on the contract sy stem (Caleutta rates). = 


Bs 1 40 


5 gross box veneers (@ -/4/- per gross 
2} seers sticks (about 50000) 
@ 20/- per ma. ,, 
Box pasting @ /3/- per gross „ | 
Frame-filling @ -/3/6 per gross boxes „ 1 j 


l 40 


Chemicals, parafhin, ete. ies € 
Wrapping paper, labels, etc, —... + 
Daily wages of staff, consisting of 

1 man and-5 boys for finishing 

a 
Total Ba 10 40 40 


Working out at Rs. 2 1 0 per gross. 
Provided the workmen are fairly skilled 
so that the factory can turn out 10 grs. per dief 
with only a few extra boys the working cost 
comes to Re. 1 14 O per gross, 


2. Estimates for a self-contained factory 
with one hand-driven chopping machine : 
Meterials as above, excepting _ 
2 cu. ft. wood,in place of s 4.25 
sticks and veneers ieee b, 0 
Daily wages of staff, consist- 
iag of l carpenter, 4 men, 
9 boys and one supervisor, 
who also handles chemicals " 
House rent ane A 3 


operations : 
House rent per dien 


_ Total Rs. 
Working out at Rs. 2 Ta KS rs. 
€ per 8 š 


Conclisia® 


In passing we may say that we. o do not 
condemn altogether the idea of producing 
matches as a home-industry article. But the 
system has to be altered. Proper labour- 
saving contrivances, “wilt on useful lines, 
splints and veneers Supplied from well- 
equipped central factories—cheaper and 
better in quality than can be. produced 
inferior machines at home—chemicals suppli- 
ed ready mixed by a central organisation, 
piece rates of labour amd. local retail sales, 
are the only means of rwr is uch concerns 
successfully. ail 

It will be evident from all that has been 
said before that the industrial production of 
matches—though a very lucrative pro 
from the point of view of profit, of ich 
there is a very large margin, cannot be 
undertaken lightly. In every stage of work 
the help of a real expert—not a sham one— 
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is needed. Unfortunately, apart from the 
lack of enterprising financiers, that ts the 
ve ommodity most wanting in this country. 
The direction of work needs the help both 
of -an expert technical chemist and an 
expert mechanical engineer, and neither the 
one nor the other can fulfil by himself 
en the minimum of requirements. Both 
ese men should have had a thorough scien- 
fic training to a high degree and also should 
ave had a sound technical knowledge, each in 
his own line—of factory work and mass 
ee There is a sad lack of guidance 
given in. this matter so farin this country, 
most of the advice given being either ludi- 
crously unimportant or in some cases actually 

, the so-called experts themselves not 
knowing on what lines to proceed. Indeed, 
ican be emphatically said that the past 
Failures of enterprises big and small, in this 
line, has been chiefly—one might say entirely— 
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due to the directorate or owners failing to 
realise that competent experts are as essential, 
if not more, as adequate machinery equipment, 
for a manufacturing concern to be profitable. 
‘In conclusion, we beg to acknowledge 
gratefully the help we have had in wriging. 
this article. Sj. Jatindra Kumar Sen has 
drawn the microscope pictures given along 
with the text. Sj. Suresh Chandra Haldar 
has taken great pains in collecting the 
data for calculating the costs of produc- 
tion in small factories using locally manu- 
factured machinery, Messrs. The Oriental 
Machinery Supplying Agency, Ltd., Calcutta, 
have kindly lent us the catalogues of Baden, 
and Voith, two leading match machine 


‘manufacturers, for reproducing several illus- 


trations. The machinery illustrations ex- 
cepting the last, are reproduced from these 
catalogues which we hereby acknowledge 
with thanks, 
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Can We See with Our Noses ? 


Can we learn to see with our noses ? 
we Jearn to hear with our finger tips ? 
we develop eyes in the backs of our 
cr wherever else we happen to need them ? 

The amazing case of Willetta Huggins, 
the 17-year-old blind and deaf girl of Janes- 
ville, Wis. makes these questions much less 
fantastic than they would have seemed a year 
ago. For Willetta can do some of these things. 

Willetta can recognize colors by their smell, 
She can hear spoken words by placing the 


Can 
Can 


heads 


sensitive tips of her fingers against the 
throat of the speaker. She can identify 


different people by their personal odors. She 
knows, even, when the family cat enters the room 
for a moment and then leaves. 

When she was nine years old, 
was left an orphan. 


Willetta 
A year later she was 
admitted to the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind at Janesville. She was then partly 
blind and nearly deaf. Within five years she 
had lost what remained of her hearing and 
a year later she became totally blind. 

Under this double misfortune she grew 
as was natural, somewhat morose and listless, 
For a time she showed little interest in any- 


thing. Suddenly this changed. She was 
introduced by her teachers to Helen Keller's 
method of “hearing” by feeling the lips. 

Almost overnight Willetta lost her list- 
lessness and indifference. She not onlyefound 
out that she could use the method made 
famous by Miss Keller, but she discovered a 
better method. She found that when she 
placed the tips of her fingers on the throat 
of a person who was speaking, she could 
“feel” what was said merely by the vibra- 
tions of the throat. It was not, necessary for 
her to touch the lips at all. 


The fame of her accomplishments spread. 


Attention was attracted in Chicago and on 
April 26, 1922, Willetta was examined before 
the Chicago Medical Society. z 


She can recognize spoken sounds when her 
fingers are touching the throat of the speaker, 
She insists that she does not hear the sounds. 
She says that she “feels” them. She can also 
feel sounds in the same way through a wooden 
rod, such as a billiard cue, one end of 
which is pressed against the chest of the 
speaker, the other end of which she touches. 

She carries around” with her a portable 
telephone of the kind used by deaf people: 


ws 


i 
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but she does not put it to herear. Instead, 
she touches the vibrating diaphragm in the 


telephone with the tips of her fingers. She 
asserts that she feels the vibrations of sound 
in this way. She has been able, under test, 
to dear concerts and stage performances and 
to describe correctly what was happening. 
* Aided by her telephonic _ apparatus, she can 
carry on a conversation with all the ease of 
a person who has perfect hearing. 

She can read newspaper headlines, the 
denominations of paper money, and similar 
matter printed in large type merely by run- 
ning her fingers over it. She says she feels 
the ink on the paper. 





¥ Willetta Huggins, deaf and blind; hears the 
world of voices by placing her fingers 
on the recéiver diaphragm of a 
telephone instrument 


There is „little doubt, also, that she can 
really smell colors. In a series of careful 
tests arranged by Dr. Thomas J. Williams, of 
Chicago, and Professor Robert H. Gault, of 
the Department of Psychology of North- 
weséera University, Willetta’s eyes were 
thoroughly blindfolded by a pair of black 
goggles stuffed and covered with cotton and 
fastened down to her forehead by adhesive 
tape. She named correctly the colors of 30 
samples of yarn as wall as many other 
colored objects. This was done even without 
touching the yarns, merely by smelling them 
when they were held close to the end of a 
glass tube about four inches long. 

„The doctors who disbelieve in the reality of 
Willetta;s powers explain these accomplishments 
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her sensitive finger tips. this 
remarkable 17-year-old deaf and blind girl 
feels words as they vibrate down 
a long pole resting on the 
head of the speaker 


Through 
ee 


as due to unconsious deception om her part. 
The girl’s eyes and ears do not show any percep- 
tible injury. The skepties point to this fact. 
They say that she is not really deaf-nor blind 
at all; that she merely thinks she is amd thinks 
it so intensely that for all practical purposes” 
she really cannot see or hear. 

But that this is the case with Willetta seems 
doubtful. Whatever may be the real explana- 
tion of her marvelous powers, any kind of sham- 
ming, even unconscious shamming,” Seems to 
have been out of the question in the tests when 
Willetta was blindfolded. 


— 


Police Carry Small Tear Gas ’ 
“Riot Guns” 


A small tear gas dispersing apparatus, design- 
ed for use in quelling riots, has recently been 
adopted as part of the equipment of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., police. ` 

It consists of two tanks, one for compressed 
air and the other for the liquid that upon release 
forms the tear gas. The compressed wir is per- 
mitted to escape through a nozzle, carrying a 
small amount of the tear gas with it. This 
forms a fine mist that causes any one who comes 
in contact with it to weep profusely. 





History Recorded by Giant Tree 


Mileposts in the world’s history for almost 
1000 years are marked by the growth rings on 
across section of one of the Sequoia trees of 
Yosemite National Park, recently uprooted by a 
storm. To demonstrate the tremendous age that 
the great Sequoias attain, Ansel F, Hall, the 
park naturalist, has marked on the cross section 
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Each ring marking a stage in the thousand- 
year growth of the Sequoia is labeled 
to show the most important con- 
temporary historic event 


of the tree those rings that measure the growth 
of the tree at the time important historic events 
were occurring. 

Although the tree was l4 feet in diameter at 
the base, it was comparatively young as com- 
pared with other Sequoias still living. One of 
these, the Grizzly Giant, is 29.6 feet wide at the 
base and its has been estimated at 4000 
years. 


age 


Gong Alarms and Oil Burners Rout 
Killing Frosts 


Modern science is at last achieving victory 


over one of the most deadly and destructive 
peace enemies he knows—Jack Frost. 


For centuries man has had to stand by 
helplessly witnessing the spectacle of his 


carefully nursel crops falling before the silent 


onslanght of early spring frosts. Often a 
killing frost would creep upon a garden or 
orchard withont : warning while the farmer 
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slept—and the next morning he would watch 


his valuable crop wilt under the rays of a 
warm sun. ; 

Now, however, the scientific farmer can 
go to bed knowing that a gong will ring 
and waken him if Jack Frost is abouteto 
make a visit. This warning is sent out by 
thousands of electrically connected thermo- 
meters that ring a gong when the thermo- 


meter drops to a danger point. 
As soon as the farmer is warned of frost, 


either by electric thermometers or by the 
night rider, he sets out to fight frost with 
heat. Although several kinds of fuel are 
used for artificial heating, the modern auto- 


matic feed oil burner has proved most effective, 
except in localities where there is a large 
accessible supply of wood. 





Flaming Oil Burners are Protecting 
Apple Trees from Killing Frost e 


But the oil burner is finding increasing eş 
use. The Colorado or Troutman: heater, ` 


developed by P. H. Troutman of Canon City, 
is being used in every state in the Union. 
This heater with an oil capacity as high as 
six gallons, has a center tube or chimney 
that creates a draft and aids ‘perfect com- 
bustion. It is made in three sections. <A 
lower seetion forms the reservoir, a center 
or combustion chamber is fitted with a rim 
with a short apron, and at the top isa large 
cover. Increased heat as high as 50 or 60 
degrees is obtained by removing the rim or 
collar, while still greater heat is obtained 
by removing the cover. 


Flashlight Handle on Tools Light 
up Dark Work 


Mechanics will find it'easy to throw & beam 
of light on dark work with a new flashlight 
attachment for use with their tools. The light, 
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From Top—Swindler, Burglar, Firebug 
e 


when attached, is designed to act as a handle 
for the tool, and its case is mace of heavy 
metal to withstand hard usage. The tools for 
which it is specially intended come in sets, 
consisting of a hammer, saw, pliers, socket- 
wrench, and screwdriver, each of which takes 
the combination handle and light with ease. 


How Far Would.You Trust These 
Men ? 


New light on the science of reading character 





From Top 





Pickpocket, Murderer, Robber 


and the science of detecting criminals has heen 
thrown by a novel photographic ‘experiment 
recently made with the cooperation.of the Police 
Department of New York City: Hach’ faee 
is @ combination, or composite, of “sight or 
10 photographs taken at random from the famous 
rogues’ gallery of New York police headquarters, 
Kaeh face is a composite of a specihe “type of 
criminal. Note how different from each other 
these portraits are. Then see how geod a judge 
of faces you may be. Burglar, forger, murderer, 
e e. 
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Burglar, ( Safe-cracker ) 





Counterfeiter 
e e 





Forger 


highwayman, and counterfeiter are among the 
group. 


African Natives Carve “Mud Castles” 
for Homes 


In Kirdi-Massa, on the west coast-of Africa, 
you mustn’t copy the design of another®man’s 
mud house. The offense is punishable by death. 

The houses look like huge anthills, with only 


an inadequate opening for a door in the side 
. 





The Domed Framework, over which the 
Mud is Plastered $ 
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with the greatest pains, for it serves to identity 
the owner of the hut, and is virtually “copy- 
righted” by him. x 

The native builds his home of a stiff clay 
much lixe the abode used by Mexicans and 
Indians. This is poured over a framework of 
slender wooden poles used as reinforcements, 
and allowed to dry in the sun. ` 

The door, seldom large enough to admit 
a man standing erect, does not always reach 
to the ground. Since it usually faees the 
prevailing winds causing a constant current 
of air to move through the hut, and since 
the thick mud walls keep out the heat of 
the sun, the interior is fairly cool, even 
during the terrifically hot summer months. 


z 
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Will Gyroscopic Wheel Shatter 
Speed Records? o 


This is a possibility prophesied by Prof. 
E. J. Christie, of Marion, Ohio, for an amazing 
gyroscopic unicycle of his invention, new being 
construeted in Philadelphia, Pa. The 2490- 
pound 14-foot model of the speed wheel is almost 
ready fora trial spin and Christie confidently 
predicts that it will develop a speed of at least 
250, and possibly 400 miles an hour! > 

In design, the strange vehicle resembles a 
giant bicycle wheel with an exceptionally long 





The design of an “Anthill House,” to 
Copy it Means Death 





We 


. Kirdi-Massa Natives outside their Stranze 
4 Mud Home. ‘The low Doorway 
faces prevailing winds 





and a small round chimney hole at the top 
to admit light and air. The design oa the RAL ip 3 
outside ig often elaborate and workec out The 400-miles-an-Hour-cycle 
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hub, at the end of which supporting spokes are 
fastened. Attached to the axle, on each side of 
the center are 500-pound gyroscopes designed to 
rotate at a speed of 20 revolutions a minute— 
a speed sufficient to maintain equilibrium. 

Suspended from the axle by a frame, the 
upper end of which supports the driver’s seat, 
is a 250-horse-power airplane motor, the power 
of which is, transmitted to the axle through 
a friction clutch, three-speed transmission, and 
jackshaft. An additional chain drive in the 
center of the axle connects the engine trans- 
mission with the gyroscopes. 

The machine is controlled and operated 
like an automobile from the operators seat 
immediately above the axle. Here the driver 
is saved from swinging about the axle by 
the steadying weight of the engine slung below. 





- Shark-Proof Basins at Australian 
Beaches 


The prevalence of man-eating sharks in the 
bathing waters along Australia’s coast has stirred 
various municipal bodies near the infested 
regions to take active measures against this 
danger. Googeo, in particular, one of the most 
popular beaches in New South Wales, has been 
the scene of a number of tragedies in which 
sharks made successful raids upon the bathers. 

~ To prevent a repetition of such disasters, the 
town council at that point is now making a 
bold attempt to fence in the entire Lay with 
steel nets, which will be carried on hawsers. 
What is believed to be the largest shark- 





= 
proof inclosure in Australia has been built in 
the waters near Townsville, Queensland. It is The Long-tailed Pangolin x ä 
830 feet long by 165 feet wide, is amply braced 
with piles, and will accommodate 1,000 persons. ~ 


Scally Ant Fater Rolls up in 
its Tail 


In a remarkable collection of strange animals 
brought from the wiids of Central Africa by 
Seth Thomas, explorer for the London Zoologi- 
cal Society, is an extraordinarily long-tailed 
ant-eater, called “pangolin,” that rolls up in its 
tail like a ball whenever an enemy approaches. 

This lizard-shaped animal is covered from 
head to tip of tail with hard scales that appear 
to be of bone, but that ‘on closer examination 
prove to be made up of closely woven hairs all 
tightly jeined together. These scales serve as 
stiff armor which, when the pangolin rolls itself 
into a ball, covers all exposed parts of the body. 
Strange to say, while the animal is in the form 
of a ball, it is able to roll itself along the ground, 
and thus move away from the scene of danger. The Rolled-up Pangolin 
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WATER HYACINTH COMMISSION 


Long claws, attached to the pangolin’s short 
legs, also serve as effective weapons for defense. 
In running or walking, the claws double up 
under the feet. For this reason the pangolin 


usually stays in its burrow in the daytime and 


hunts by night. 


; Of the several species of pangolin, of which 
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the long-tailed type is one, all have the sharp 
claws and long, sticky tongue of the ant-ester. 
They are usually from one to three feet long. 
The pangclin has no teeth ; instead, the mecush 
contains a bony structure that extends into the 
throat. On the tails of some varieties are dare 
spots, serving a purpose unknown to scientists. 


+ 


‘THE public have beard of the vegetable 
pest, the water hyacinth ( the Kachuri 
plant -, which is blocking up the water- 

ways of Eastern Bengal with alarming 

rapidity. At the demand of the Legislature, 
the Bengal Government appointed a Com- 
mittee of seven members, with Sir J. C. Bose 
as président, “to devise ways and means for 
removing this scourge and to combat it 
successfully.” 

Sir J. C. Bose, as might have been ex- 
pected from his character and past achieve- 

_ments, proceeded to tackle the problem in 

the most scientific way. Long, and careful 
experiments were carried out at the Bose 
Institute under his eyes, to investigate the 
life, growth and death of this plant. It was 
conclusively proved that, as the movement 
_of sap in plants is wpward, no destruction 
“(still less poisoning ) of their upper parts 
( i. e., leaves and branches ) would affect the 
®Sitality of the roots. As‘even the man in 
the street can see, this is more signally the 
case with the watér hyacinth, the roots 
of which remain submerged in water, and 
thus safely defy. the effect of any hot water 
or poison sprayed on its leaves above the 
water. These novel and highly scientific 
investigations have been published in the 


Transactions of the Bose Institute, as also 


in ous issue of September, 1922. 

Sir. J. C. Bose’s marvellous researches 
into the Ascent of Sap in Plants, with which 
the problem of destruction of the plant is 
so intimately associated, have been most 
„cordially welcomed and appreciated by the 
t greatest names in European science. For 
instance, one of the leading scientific journals, 
Lancet, writes : 


“Botanical science waited long for its Ludwig, 
but at last.the master of experimental technique, 


WATER HYACINTH COMMISSION 


capable of attacking this and kindred prcklems, 
materialisec. in the person of Sir Jagadis Chander 
Bose. The apparatus of precision which he 
demonstrated in this country not very long ago” 
were the admiration of all and the envy o: scme. 
It is with special] pleasure we scan the “esent 
volume, giving an account of the authors re- 
searches ( On the Ascent of Sap ). It is dest:ned 
to become & classic in Botanical literature.” 


It is a leader of science of such unquest- 
ioned authority thatthe Legislative Assemb- 
ly secured to preside over the deliberations 
of the Committee on a problem ot great 
intricacy in biological science. 


But the days of secret remedies and 
self-advertising quack medicine men ure not 
over, fcr our unhappy province, even under 
a “Reformed” legislature and nox-official 
“elected” ministers. A certain South Africdén 
named Griffiths, who has no pretensions to 
scientific training, is trying to vend his patent 
“ secret spray fluid ” which, he claims, will 
destroy the water hyacinth at a low cost, 
while it is harmless to animal life ( such as 
cattle that may eat the sprayed plant ). In 
the middle of 1921 experiments were made 
ona small scale on 3 patches in the Dacca 
District, to test the efficacy and cost of Mr. 
Griffiths’s spray. Dr. F. J. F. Shaw, the 
Imperial Mycologist, holds that ther “con- 
clusively proved that the fluid will kil water 
hyacinth.” But he did not reach the root 
of the matter. These’ Dacca experiments 
were too few and really inconclusive. No 
evidence is forthcoming’and no attempt was 
made to ascertain whether the submerged 
parts of the hyacinth ( the one source of the 
propagation of the pest ) were reaily killed, 
or, if left in the water, would ren2w fresh 
growth. But on this roof question <r. Shaw 
is silent, 
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Much was made of the secret fluid being 
harmless to animal life. On the’ subject of 
Mr. Griffiths’s alleged claims, Mr. J. Charlton, 
Agricultural’ Chemist, Burma, in his report 
shows that small doses of arsenic -are given 
by farriers and grooms to horses without 
any harm. 

“ Since Mr. Griffiths would never allow any- 
one to examine his spraying mixture, it is quite 
possible that it is nothing but ordinary arsenite 
spray. Itis a pity that Dr. Shaw did not sub- 
mit the sprayed Hyacinth to chemical examina- 
tion. I only instance the above to show the care 
with which so-called scientifie work should. be 
examined.” 


Mr. Griffiths’s secret fluid may also have 
been common salt, which, when sprayed, 
e causes destruction of the plant above water. 


” Mr. Griffiths’s method of exploitation is 
as.secret as his remedy. It was suggested 
that a representative of Mr. Griffiths should 
give a demonstration before the members 
of the Commission, or that his remedy should 
be submitted to the Bureau of Agriculture 
at Washington for an unbiassed report, 
since several States in America are threatened 
by Hyacinth. But Mr. Griffiths would never 
~ tonsent to any further examination, and the 
Department of Agriculture of Bengal, for 
reasons best known to itself, was anxious to 
secure his secret remedy and his services. 


_ The Committee after seeing the demonstra- 
tion at the Bose Institute of the inefficacy 
of the method of spraying, decided by an 
overwhelming majority of five to two that 
Mr. Griffiths’s claims were unfounded and 
that they could not recommend the spending 
cf large amounts of public money in purchas- 
ing his much-vaunted secret remedy. ‘Of 
the minority of two, one“ was the Director 
of Agriculture undér the Minister and the 
other, an European to whom all European 
claims could not fail to make a special 
appeal, 


All men of commonsense, all who have the 
least respect for science, would have expected 
that the “secret remedy” would be dropped 
-here, and a civilised modern Government 

“would set itself to taking action according 
tc competent scientific advice. But no, 
_Here begins the fun—or should we call it the 
. bragedy ?—of the thing! The report of Sir 
‘J. O. Bose’s Committee, though ‘urgent, has 
not been allowed to see the light of day for 
many months, and recently a distorted ver- 
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sion has been published through the Press. 
Says the communique from the Minister of 
Agriculture : 

“The committee were not unanimous about the 
efficacy of the spray, demonstrations of which 
were given by its inventor, Mr. T. S. Giffiths. 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and some members, 
of the committee hold that the demonstrations 
were inconclusive. The experiments conducted. 
on a small scale at Dacca under the supervision 
of the Imperial Mycologist and Mconomic Bota- 
nist to the Government of Bengal do, however, 
afford grounds for the belief that the "fluid used 
by Mr: Griffiths, although Tarmless to human f 
beings and animals, results on application in the 
destruction of the water hyacinth. 

“Steps have accordingly been taken to com- 
municate with Mr. Griffiths to ascertain the 
term on which he would be prepared to under- 
take an extensive demonstration of tlie efficacy 
of his spray during the current year.” 

Sir J. C. Bose and some members of the 
committee! This is the distorted account of 
the opinion of the overwhelming majority of 
five against two, one of whom was the Minis- 
ter’s subordinate | One should have ‘thought 
that even if all the members’ were. on one. 
side ‘and Prof. Bose on the other, any one 
possessed of ordinary intelligence would’ have. 
inclined to the view taken by the great 
scientist in a matter like this. The ignoring 
of the opinion of Mr. Charlton, the Agricul- 
tural Chemist of Burma, in favour of that of 
Dr. Shaw, the Imperial Mycologist, is also 
rather curious. ‘Mycologist’ is a high-sound- ` 
ing name; but it merely means @ne who* 
knows things about Mushrooms! What occult, 
connection must there be between Mushroom® 
and the life-processes of water hyacinth ! 
But the grotesque travesty reaches its 
climax ‘when the Hon’ble Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury has the effrontery to pronounce 
judgment on questions of intticate science ! 
And that, too, against the conclusions of Sir 
J: C. Bose. : 

The matter 


will not end here. It was 


‘by the resolution of the Legislative Ceuncil 


that the Commission was appointed. The 
thembers of that body will naturally want to 
know the reason of the predilection of the 
Department of Agriculture to pain its faith 
on Mr. Griffiths’s dubious remedy. They 
will also inquire by whose ‘authority, and in 
defiance of the opinion of the majority of the 
Commission, the Minister in charge of Agri- 
culture opened negotiations with Mr. Grif- 
fiths. There are other points in gonnection 
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with the. subject which require explana- 
tion, on which we may have something to 
say hereafter. 

_ Bat the first thing which the Bengal M. 
L. Cs should feel called upon to do is to 


sectre the publication of the Commissian’s - 


report, if it be not published before the next 
meeting of the Council. Should the Counail- 
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lors fail so do their duty, or should their 
efforts prcve unsuccessful, it would be the 
bounden Caty of Sir J. C. Bose and the five 
members who formed the majoris to 
publish the proceedings of the C»)nmis- 
sion, with all the papers connected here- 
with. Public interests would require il, aud 
no law stands in their way, 
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ROM literary, linguistical, ethnologice] and 
even geographical evidence we are entitled 
to assume that the old Persians ard the 

old [Indians formed, at a time very rer ote, a 
single social group. 

Its unity was disturbed for reasons no onger 
known to us. I would not go so far as to say 
that these reasons were of a religious natcre, as 
some scholats have supposed. 

As regards the time, when this separation 
took place, it is very difficult to speak with 
certainty, Some scholars like Macdonell, J wkson, 
Wright and others assume that the separation 
took place at about 1300 or 1500 years B.C. 
Their view is chietly based on the close resem- 
blance between the Avestan and the langtage of 
the Rigveda, which resemblance they’ sav is so 
great that the time required for the deve:apment 
of the Avestan after the separation up to the 
age of Zarathustra could not be longer than 
about five hundred years, that is to say, the 


separation must have taken place ct about 
1300 B. C. _e 
Now some scholars look upon this date 


as certain, but it is nob so certain as they would 
have us think. Although they are in m; opinion 
nearer to the truth than those who sssume a 
very early date, still I must emphesize the 
neglected fact that there are no reliahe means 
of time measurement. ‘The arguments of 
Professor Macdonell, Jackson and cthers are 
chiefly based, as I said, on, the similarty of the 
Avestan and Sanskrit, and the 500 years of 
the development of the Avestan ars arrived 
at only by the analogy of the deve opment of 


* We regret the proper accented types re- 


quired in this paper could not be saplied, for 
which some makeshifts have been attempted. 
The final proofs could not be seen by the autber. 
— Editor, Modern Review. 
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other lauguages. But what entitles us to suppose 
that the development of the Avestan wes either 
as rapid or as slow as that of others ? Were all the 
conditions the same? By no means. And there 
are some facts which speak definitely against. 
Let us saké for instance Lithuanian. Scholars 
of Comparative Philology know tiat this 
language, the literature of which we have nc 
knowledge of before the 16th cenwury, has 
preserved as hy a miracle some very cld forms. 
which ‘for instance, Lit, gy tas is equal i 1 meaning 
to the Sanskrit jarah, Lit. his to Sars. huh, end-se 
on) come quite near to Sanskrit. Judging hy ana- 
logy, as those learned scholars do in tie case ol 
the Avestan, we should have to assno.c thet the 
oldest Lithuanian texts are not frei the 16th 
century A. D., but from some century B, C. 

But let us go further bacs Teyond the 
Tndo-Tranian unity, for we are ent tlec to assume 
that this Indo-Iranian unity formec at one time 
a part of a larger group, and let us ask what 
these groups were. 

Tf we look over the wide area of tle Indo 
Eurcpean languages, we see tha. the Balto 
Slavonie group differs from tle Indo-Iranian 
group in fewer points than other gro tps, 

Let us take some instances: 


Sanskrit saédm, Avestan safan is ropresentec 
by Latin centum, Greek hekaton, Gotiic hand, bw 
Old Church Slavonic sto, Lithuan an szimtas; 


Sanskrit vist (nom. rét), Avestan rs, Old Per 


sian vihis represented by Latin nicus, Greel 
aikas, Gothic werhs, but Old Chure 1 Slavonic vës 
Jathuanian resz- ; there is in Lithuanian the word 
veszpais, which is exactly the ~inskrit wore 

v 

vis palih and Avestan vispaitis. 
Moreover there are some words and som 
forms which the Baltc-Slavonic croup alone ha 
in common with the Indo-[vanianegroup. Suel 
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words have been collected and a list has been 
drawn up, and I need not mention more’ than 
two instances, one for each. 

Sans. y@ti “to move ina chariot or boat”, is 
represented only in the Balto-Slavonic languages, 
by Old Church Slavonic Jolu Lithuanian joju, 
Czech jedu; 

Secondly there is in ia two groups of 
languages alone a form, which goes baek upon 
an Indo- -European locative form in -su: Sanskrit 
vn hesu, Old Church Slavonie vlžeech, Indo- 


Haroun wdAt rise, 

My own language, the Czech, belongs with 
Polish, Polabian and Sorbian to the Western 
Slavonic group of languages, and is also closely 
related to the Indo-lvanian group, for instance 
closer than Greek or Latin or German. ‘To the 
Sanskrit word for village cit, ris} Avestan vis, 


' gotresponds the Czech ves; for Sanskrit salám, 
Avestan satom, we have sto, for Sanskrit dasu we 
have deset, 

Our literary monuments are much younger 
than those of Sanskrit, they are not older than 
the 18th century A. D., but I am happy to say 
thas from the 13th century no other Slavonic 
nation except the Russians produced so many 
literary works as the Czechs, The Czech 
language is spoken by 10,000,000 people in- 
habsting Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia, 
which countries are situated in the central parts 
of Europe and mostly surrounded by German- 
speaking people. 

The present name “tle Czechoslovak Re- 
public”, owes its designation to the two branches 
of the nation of which it is mainly composed, viz. 
Czechs and Slovaks. Before the war we were 
subject to the Austrian government, having in 
the yaar 1620 lost our independence to “the 
Austzians after our defeat at White Mountain. 
The country, at one time the most important 
country in Central Europe, was reduced to 
political insignificance. 

A Czech state was formed about the beginning 


of the second millenium after Christ and 
governed by the national dynasty of the 
v 

Premrslide, It developed into a considerable 


5 
power. The Premyslids died out at the beginning 
of the 14th century and the throne was then 
offered to the Luxemburgs, 
by origin, but French by culture. 
John ‘of’ Luxemburg, much like the Moghal 
Emperor Babar, did not like the country, but 
under his son Charles IV the Czech kingdom 
became the most important country in Europe. 
Charles IV founded in Prague a University 
which became fora time one of the intellectual 
centres of Central Europe. John Hus, a 
member of the University, started the movement 


lis first King 


a dynasty German | 
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for the regeneration of Christian life; but 
bigoted Europe was not liberal India where 
a true religious reformer finds always enthusias- 
tic followers. The Pope invited our Hus to 
defend his ideas, but imprisoned him and burnt 
him. The country stood up, fought for liberalism 
and the lofty ideas of its teacher. The HusSite 
movement became for some time victorious, 


vY 
having found a military genius in John Zizka. 
A national king was elected, and the election 
seated on the throne a statesman of broad views. 
The country attained to great prosperity, but 
unfortunately it was divided. Two religious 
parties opposed each other and that was the 
beginning of the decay. The Czechs were crush- 
ed by the Austrians and the country slept 
under foreign government, alien to our nation 
in its spirit and all its tendencies, a heavy 
sleep, from which it was slowly awakening 
during the first half of the 19th century. Jn the 
second half we were in continual opposition to 
the government and demanded independence, 
but we were kept down, being powerless. e 

Ai last in the great European struggle we 
formed a government outside the country, and 
supported “by the Allies we regained our inde- 
pendence. Our state is a democratic Republic, with 
a President at its head, and our first President is 
Professor Masaryk. 

As India is a religious country, it may inter- 
est you tc know how the religious question has 
been settled. All religious confessions are equal 
in the eye of the law. And para 130 of the Con- 
stitutional charter expressly says : ‘In so far as 
citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic are entitled 
by the common law to establish, manage and 
administer at their own cost philanthyori:, 
religious or social institutions, they are all &qual, 
no matter what be their nationality, language, 
religion or race, and they may, in such institu- 
tions, make use of their own language, and 
worship according to their ofvn religious cere- 
monies.” 

Sanskrit studies in Bohemia were born in the 
bosom of Comparative Philology. A philological 
tradition is still kept up at our Czech University. 
While we do not neglect the literary, philosophi- 
caland religions side of that highly cultured 
language, we yet emphasize the fact that for the 
study of any field of Philology, in additio:f to 
Greek, Sanskrit is a most important language. 
And I remember that when I was a student, my 
professor in Greek advised us to take at least 
the elements of its grammar. I followed 
the advice and found in Sanskrit what I 
longed for: great help in Comparative Philo- 
logy, many linguistic and literary problems, 
and, last but not least, a Philosophy which I 
could not fin? elsewhere. * 


Jt was for the sake of Philology that 


, 
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Joseph Dobrovsky% ( *1753). the father of 
Comparative Philology in Bohemia, learned 
Sanskrit towards the end of the 18th century, 
that is to say, at the time when San:krit 
began to be studied in Europe. l 

SAt the beginning of the year 1791 Dobrovsky 
did not yet know Sanskrit at all, as we can 
judge from a letter written by him to one 
of his friends. In this letter Dohrovsky’ 
mentions the meritorious work of his friend, 
who had undertaken the task of comparing 
Slavonic words with Greek according tc the 
new method, which at that time was eme ‘ging 
above the horizon in Europe, and says that 
he himself has recently detected a g eater 
similarity between Slavonic and Greek than 
between Slavonic and Latin. He comolains 
that there are only scanty remnants cf the 
Thracian language, that nobody unde>takes 
the comparison of Armenian and Slavonic, 
that there is no use in comparing Persian 
with Slavonic and very little in com»aring 
anyeof the Oriental languages with the Slavonic. 

Now if he had happened to know & nskrit 
at that time, he would not have usel the 
expression uti nee orientalium mulius—the letter 
is written in Latin. 

We are entitled to draw this convlusion 
the rather as already after a month or two 
he tells his friend that he is very hapy to 
be able to contribute to bis comparative work 
something that he has no idea of. 

He says that through the kindness of his 
friends he has obtained a grammar of the 
‘Brahmanic language’ spoken in Goa, n work 
of the Jesuit Father at Králové Hradec, and 
by going through it he was surprised to find 
that there exists a peculiar similarity between 
Slavonic and the ‘Brahmaniec’ tenses : 

the second person singular has tae end- 
ing -si as in Slavonic ; 
the past tense is formed by the end-ng -lo. 

Moreover he was surprised to find that 
this language has in spite of many dissimila- 
vities some Other grammatical forms in common ; 
if has for instance the instrumental case as 
in the Slavonic languages, the demonstrative pro- 
noun @été tém which sounds very ike 


Caech demonstrative fen ta to. 

The grammar Dobrovsky” speaks of was 
the work of the Jesuit Joseph Przikvyl, who 
was born in Prague in the year 1718, who 
joined the Order in 1734 and was ‘sent to 
India to teach in the Seminary of ‘he Arch- 
bishop of Goa. During his stay in India he 
wrote in Latin this book on the cialect of 


the Brahmans in Goa, entitled Prò cipia lin- ' 


guae’ Brahmanicae, «which, carefully rewritten, 
was sent after his death to Lobiovsky7 


Praiknyl’s vernacular grammar, in solite of its 


the 


; Pet 7 are > 
shortness. contains some very strixing re narks : 
as for instance, his remark on the imyersonal 
construction Pauland, ghar bandilem= Paulus 


erexit domum, in which case he poirts out, 
that Purland being originally only the psycho- 
logical subject of the construction, tends to 
become the grammatical subject, in spite of 
being in the instrumental case, which sy=tactical 
problem was quite recently treater. satis- 
factorily by Suchardt and Schwyzer. Przikryl 
wrote besides that Konkani Grammar e book 
on oriental customs entitled: Epistola quibns 
civites, collegium et portus Coane, mores orin- 
talinn deseribuntir et errores plurium seriptornun 
qui in hac materia versati sun’ detegrari, I 
could not find this book -in Boheni. The 
Secretary of the Archbishop of Goa informs 
ne in a letter that nothing is known regu ding 
this book in the Archives of Goa, bus I hope 
my further investigation in Goa m.y prove 
more successful. 

Dobrovsky~ had not discovered at tLe time, 
as appears from what I have said, a Sanskrit 
Grammar, as one might be Jed to imayine from 
the zitie Principia linguae Brahkmen‘cae Imb 
a vernacular Grammar. 

One of the first Europeans whe wrote a 
Sanskrit Grammar was Erns? Hanaled:« (41732). 
Profassor E. Windisch in his History o Sanskrit 
Philology (1917), p. 20, takes Hanxlc len as the 
Hirst European author of a Sanskrit Crammar, 
but Zachariae rightly points out that this is a 
mistake. Hanxleden’s Grammar in nanuseript 
form was used by Fr. Paulinus a N. J vcthalomers 
for his work Stddharubam sen rimmatica 
Sumserdamica, cud accedit dissertatio hiro teks ‘Hoe 
in linguam sumscrdamicam vilyo Samset dictam, 
published in Rome 1790. 


Dobrovsky “did not come to know chis kook 
until March 1793. He asked instantly his 
friend Fortunatus Durich to obtain that hook 
for him and at the same time a ce ramin book 
on the Indian gods, He wrices ir his letter: 
in nominibus deorum ndicorum et 


Mirum ego enei 
slavicorum consensum nuper detexi: ‘I found 
rəcently a striking similarity batween the 
one re Or ae 
Indian and Slavonic gods.’ Tha, supposed 


similarity became a favourite ilea o Dobrovsky 
to which he very often refers. We s of course 
mistaken in comparing the Slavonie Triglav 
with the Indian Trimurti, but at tost time he 
could not know that the Primiti i india is a 
later mythological development. . 

In etymology he is more cautions. The first 
Sanskrit word which in Bohemia vras compared 
with a Slavonic word was, as far as l have „been 
able to find ont, the Sansxrit wot agai. In 
a letter to his friend Dobrovsky wrote in the 
vear 1799: Nam et alibi, ubi nos flevd cousonam 
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in fine tolamus, i olim adesse debuit.  Llussyrum 

oa š 1 j 7 
mat ex mati, nostrum chot ex choti—el omnia 
fexinina ini olim, uti apud Indus, terminata fuisse 


K + * ka r 
non dubito ; immo et masculina affecta, uti ogn 


3 , ¢ . ' y 
(tohemice ohen’), nam ogn’ in lingua Indorum 
sare (Samserdam ) est aghni—which is, being 
translated : fer even elsewhere, where we Slavs 
soften the consonant at the end, ¢ was to be found 


. a ¥ 
in the older language. The Russian mal results 


from mati, and our chot” from. choti, and I do not ° 


doubi, that all feminine nouns had the ending ¢ 


as among the Indians ( Dobrovsky” thinks of 
course of the Czech consonant stems ), even the 


* a 
masculine gender was affected as vgn ( Czech 


ohen” ), for ognin the holy tongue of the Indians 
( Samskrdam ) is represented by ugeni? And 
«Some time later he compares the Sanskrit 
forms usnw, asvu, asma with the Old Church 
Slavonic jesmř, jesca, jesny. The strange 
Sanskrit. form asra and asma without the 
visargu shows, that Dobrovsky“ derived his 
knowledge of Sanskrit from Paulinus a 
S. Bartholomaeo, who admits those forms. 
But the forms astu and ausma are quoted in 
his work Vjacarana or locupletissima samserda- 
mice linguae Institutio in Rome 1804. Dob- 
rovsxzy read therefore that book also, and the 
copy which we have in our Museum Regni 
Bohemiae is from his library. 


Azter Dobrovsky “there was nobody in Bohemia 
who studied Sanskrit in a scientific way until 
Safa:ik. 


Nevertheless there are between 


Vv v 
Dobrovsky” and Safarfk some amateurs who 
are worth being mentioned, because they 
awakened an interest in India, her language 
and ker culture. 

There is Joseph Jungmann ( *1778 ) to 
whon. the Czech language owes so much. In 
a leter of the year 1818 he tells his friend 
Mareh that he has ordered for him and for 


"etesutk Maiewski’s book on Sanskrit, being 
sure “hat he will please them by doing so. 
He seys that he himself was very delighted 
on seing the book with Dobrovsky; for he 
had come to learn that Sanskrit is “ihe most 
perfect language under the sun” and that it is 
the true mother of the Slavonie. 

Lhe book of Valentyn Shorochod Maiewski, 
“O Slacjanach i Teh pobratincad” being a course 
of lectures on Sanskrit delivered in 1813, 1814, 

* JsI5 aad 116, was published in Warsaw 1816. 

Juugmann was chiefly interested in Indian 
prosody. We had in Bohemia at that time 
au interestMy controversy as tu the nature 


filologické 
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of the Czech prosody, and Jungmann was of 
the opinion that Indian prosody might 
decide the question. ‘Therefore it was, that he 
entered upon the study of Indian prosody, 
composed poems in Sanskrit metres-and asked 
others to follow his example. And it iseof 
some interest that in the beginning of the 
last century several Czech poems were com- 
posed in Indian metres. As a matter of fact 
Jungmann aud his imitators did not under- 
take a special study of Indian prosody, they 
simply copied the metres given in C'ulebrouke’s 
Essay on Sauskrit and Prakriti Poetry published 
in the Aséatich Researches for 1811. * 

His brother Antonin Junymann, in his time a 
very well-kiown physician, acquired some 
knowledge of the language, and he published in 
1821 three articles dealing with Sanskrit, 
with India and the Indians, and with Sanskrit 


Grammar. In his article on Sanskrit he 
repeats the opinion current in those times 
that Sanskrit is the mother of the European 


languages, but we find there for the dirst 
time the remark, that the Slavonic languages 
are more closely related to Sanskrit than 
Schlegel admits. This statement is undoubtedly 
true ; only the way in which he wants to prove 
it, is wrong; there is no scientific method 
in his comparing Sanskrit words with 
the Slavonic words, which sound more or less 
like them. The same method we find at 
about nearly the same time in the article of 
an unknown writer in Fundgruben des Orients. 
Those who might be interested will find the 
matter discussed in my Czech article in Listy 
for 1920. It must be admitted 
that Jungmanu did not take that imperfect 
attempt as a basis for his essay, but Based 
his views on Schlegel’s book Ueber die Sprache 
und “Weeshet! der Inder, Bopp’s work Ueber dus 
Conjugationssystem der — Sauskritsprache, and 
Maiewski’s book mentioned abdve. 

In his article on the Indians he speaks of 
the high culture of the country which accord- 
ing to him ds entitled to be calletl the mother 
of mankind and the teacher of all art. 

The most important of his articles is his 
grammatical résumé of the Mahabharata episode 
of Nala and Damayanti, as it appears to be 
the first attempt at treating Sanskrit Grammar 
‘in Czech. It is of course short, being based only 
on a limited Sanskrit text but it is fairly syste- 
matical. After a few introductory remarks he 
speaks of three vowel stems, that is -a, -i and -u 
stems. The consonant stems are represented by 
the declension of the noun pitar, As a specimen 
of conjugation all forms of the verb bhë are 
given. Following the example of the Indian 
grammarians, tle third person is given first, then 
the second and then the first. The second class 
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of verbs is represented by dvest/, the-third by 


revekt/, the fourth by the epic form budhyati, th2 
fifth by cinoti, the sixth by vindati, the sevent 
by yunakld, the eighth by karoti, the niuth by 
grhndgi and the tenth by; kathayati. Us 
spelling of the optative bhavaet instead of bhar-t 
%s adopted from Bopp. All the forms of tle 
Perb as ‘to be’ are given, even the Atmanepada. 


There is also a specimen of the Sanskrit 
characters, in print the first specimen in 
Bohemia. It is of course no print, it is only a 


lithographic drawing. 
The brothers Jungmann, although amateu-s, 


roused an interest in Sanskrit culture aad 
literature. Once being roused, such interzst 


wanted to be gratified and to this end Har ka 
translated some episodes from the Ramdy:na 


from the Polish translation of Maiewski iato 
Czech. Bohenia was greatly influenced by Jhe 
wave of romanticism: which at: that time 


prevailed on the continent, and everything 
coming from the east was welcomed. 

The greatest romanticist was Jun Kollir, He 
was very much attracted Ly Indian culture, but 
although he says of himself that he had learned 
Sanskrit, his knowledge of Sanskiit, if he had 
any, was very scanty. But still he was versed 
to some extent in the books which had een 
written on Sanskrit literature, as one may Bee 


from the Appendices to his book Shiva bos, yne, 
the Goddess Slava. 

The first appendix points out the similarities 
between the Indian and Slavonic ways of liring. 
He admits that some of the customs, which 
are current in India, are found in other cow tries 
as well, þut he asserts that no two nations have 
so many manners and customs in common ts the 

grlavonic people and Indians. 

The second appendix sets out to prove that 
supposed close velatign. Lts title is “4 List of 
Sanskrit, Gypsy and Slavonle words and CP pre SSLONS 
having the same root and meaning.” Theos list 
clearly shows Kollár did not follow the advice 


of his friend Safavik to be cautious in etymology 


like Dobrovsky “and Grimm. If there is any, even 
the slightest, resemblance between Seuskrit 
and Slavonie words, these are put together 
without any hesitation. 

You may be surprised to hear of the Gypsy 
language in that connection. But there was 
in Bohemia already at that time, that is to say, 
about the middle of the first half of tha 19th 
‘century, the conviction that the Gy psy language 
is an 'Tudian dialect, which conviction proved 
to be true. We have got some Gypsies in 
Bohemia and Moravia, “and the enlightened 
Emperor Joseph IL tried to domicile tLom, of 
vourse with uu, or but little, success. Ore group 
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of Gypsigs stayed for a comparatively longe: time 
in the parish of the clergyman Puchmaye , by 
whom their language was carefully studiet and 
as a result of his. studies, there reappeared i1 Laa 21 


a small bnt a very valuable book Romei tib. 
which is stiil considered to be one of the best 
special treatises on the Gypsy language. Aud 
this little book has been used by Kollár. 

The zhird appendix is called “ A Comparison 
of Sunskitt and Sluvonie Mythology.” The Indian 
mythology, he says, is a tree, some roots of which 
have been transferred to European soil. He 
compares several gods of the Hindu Pa itheon, 
as he has read of them in certain ant quated 
books, with the Slavonic gods. He collected 
n good deal of scattered pieces of informatioun 
but there was a lack of scientific method. 16 was 
one of the characteristic features of romanticism 
to kok for oriental parallels, and in that pecuci-, 
arity Kollár indulged even later on in the time 
of the decline of romanticism. 

Kollax’s book is written in the form of letters. 


Vv v 
His friend Safarik, to whom these letter were 
addressed, has managed to steer clear of the 


Vv y 
cliffs of romanticism. Pavel Josef Safarik is, 
after Dobrovsky? the first Czech whe studied 
Sauske:t in a scholarly manner. Alveady in the 

7 


y 
year 1629 Safarik asks his friend Koller to pro- 
cure for him Bopp’s Grammar, and, aftcr a short 
time, he communicates to his friend the fact that 
he hag gone through the Grammar ind that 
now leis awaiting Bopp’s Glossarium Die nserilum. 
As he was chiefly interested in Comparative 
Philology and antiquities, he confines himself 
more especially to Sanskrit Philology. He wis 
more fortunate in this respect than Dolrovsky 4 

as in his time the facilities for the study ‘of 
Sanskris iu Europe had considerably improved. 
Dobruvsky” lived in the time, when tis tree vf 
Sanskris learning iu E saropo was bes imning to 


grow, in the time of Statik k the tree was in 


full Llessom. 


vw Vv 

Safarfk adopted the method of “obrovsky 
and combined with it Bopp’s knowledge of the 
language. He qnotes generally only such words 
and such forms as are given in Bopp’s Grammar. 
Of course we cannot expect that all nis etymo- 


logies should hold good now, as Comparative 
Philology has undergone in the hands of 
o oO 


ScLléicher, Ascoli, Collitz, Verner, de Saussure, 
JoLannes Schmidt, Brugmann, Hirt and others 
a ccusiderable change. We cannot accept now 
his view, that the m in the root gae is simply 
afiixed, nor can we compare the Saa krit form 
ad:éheam, Greek edeiksa,. with the Jld Church 


e 
Slayouie unperfect, nor the Sauskrit future in 
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-tsyfiat with the Greek form in -ə Even 


science knows the difference between the con- 
quered and the conquerors. 


v y 

Safarík inaugurates a new period of Sanskrit 
studies in Bohemia. Nevertheless there remains 
still one forgotten poet and scholar in one person 
in the shade of the romantic period, namely, 
E. Vocel. In his poem The Labyrinth of Glory 
(published in 1846) he refers to the Ganges 
valley as the home of the European family, of 
she wiros, according to the term newly coined 
by the Cambridge History of India. There are 
in the 8th chapter of the second volume of his 
poem a good many similes from the ‘Sakuntala.’ 
“he poet himself says in the note that he has 
drawn his similes from Kālidāsaə’s drama. As 
she Editio princeps of Sakuntala was published 
en 1830 in Paris by Chézy, the translation of 
urse some 40 years before that time, Vocel 
wight bave had the Sanskrit text in his hands, 
‘out if seems very probable that he had not. 
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He derives his knowledge of Indian Mythology 


v 

only from Kollárs work Sldva bohyne. . 

Just in the middle of the last century new 
light was kindled. In the year 1850 August 
Schieicher, the very well-known comparative 
philologist, started his lectures in Prague and, 
shortly afterwards he was followed by Aljregt 
Ludwig, one of the greatest Vedic scholars, 1e 
owing to the education of our people and to our 
national self-consciousness, the university has 
been divided into a German university and a 
Czech university. Professor Ludwig has been suc- 


ceeded by Professor Winternitz, the very well-™ 


known Sanskrit scholar and learned author of the 
History of Indian Literature, the chair of Sanskrit 
in the Czech university has been combined with 
the chair of Comparative Philology and given 
to Professor Zudaty who combines a profound 
knowledge of both subjects and is the guru 
of the present writer. 
Santiniketan, 1922. 


V. LESNEY? 


A HINDU TEXT ON PAINTING" 


By K. P. JAYASWAL, m. a. (Oxox), BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Ov GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


P to this time, although much has been 
U written on Hindu Painting, but, as the 
late Dr. V. Smith said in his History 
of Indian Art, no text on the art and science 
of painting was available. Hixcept a stray 
quotation on Chitra-lakshane cited in the 
commentary on the Kama-sastra, nothing 
written by Hindus on painting as such had 
been accessible. This note is a contribution 
towards that subject which has been regard- 
ed unknowable up to this time, 

There was a vast literature in Sanskrit on 
the subject, a glimpse into which is sought 
to 5e offered to-day through the present note. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri, the 
fanous Editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit 


* This article is being published also in the 
Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Socrety, 
which ig appearing once more under the editor- 
shig of Mr. Jayaswal. We have omitted 
the yuotgtions of Sanskrit words and verses. 
Ed., a. R. 


Series. has 
first part of a book called Silparatna by Sri 
Kumara, 
It deals mainly with the subject of civil 
enginearing, bub it has also an interesting 
chapter on painting. The whole book is 
based upon earlier or rather ancient Silpa 
works in Sanskrit, as the author himself says 
in Chapter I, verse 7. Sri Kumara was a 
native of Kerala; he flourishéd in the six- 
teenth century of the Christian era under a | 
Hindu king within the territory now called ° 
the state of Travancore. The treatment 
of the subject in thé book shows a strong 
adherence to the ancient Silpa Sdstras. 
Similarly, his discussion on painting has all 
the traditions of the orthodox school. 

In Chapter 45 the subject called chitra- 
lukshane. is handled. he author first uses < 
the wore “Chitra” both in the sense of sculp- 
ture and paiuting, and later on he gives his 
whole attention to painting only under that 
term. The definition of Chitra is given 
thus :— . 


recently (1922 published the - 


The book is No. 75 of the Series. * 


r 
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Whatever there may be in the universe 
moveable or immoveahble, a representation thereof 
according to their individual nature is cailec 
“Chitra”. Chitra is known (in the books) to be 
threefold; its division is laid down to be— 

(1) “A complete representation of the whole 
scene *(subject-matter)—the whole body—i: 
galled Chitra.” 

2, (2) “Ardha-Chitra (‘half representation’) i; 
there when one portion (lit. ‘half’ ) is represented 
making it united with wall and the like.” 

(3) “Chitrabhasa (Chitra in appearance) is 
called by ancient authorities on art that portional 
representation which is produced by paintiny 
(lit. writing)”. 

In other words, what Hindu authorities 
called Chitra is a statue ora full bodily repre- 
sentation of another object. The second 
division is probably bas-relief or carving. 
And the third, which is not Chitra but a 
delusion (Abhasa) of Chitra or the imag, 
produced in art, is what we call to-day 
-painting’. 

Chitra or Chitrardha can be done in clay 
or cement, in wood or stone, in metal or in 
bricks. They are to be made in varios 
‘materials as traditionally known and tradi- 
tionally taught. 


As to “delusion of image” or painting, the 
material in verse 7*is laid down to be appro- 
priate colours worked upon wall, etc., polished 
with cement. According to verse 84 tle 
basis of a picture could be a board or a cloth 
in addition to walls, “polished like mirror.” ~ 

«~ It ix evident that fresco-painting is the 
most prominent method before the Hincu 
@riters. Examples of it are well known— 
Ajanta, Bagh, Sigiri, and walls of palaces 
mentioned in Sanskwit literature. Examplss 
of painting on boards have not survived, bat 
they too are a familiar topic of Hindu drama- 
tists and politeewriters in general. Examples 
of the third class live in so-called Tivetan 

“flags.” They were rolled up, as evidenced 
by Bhasa. In the same style the Tibetan 
pictuyes are kept to-day, and the system 
extends to the Far Hast probably as a resalt 
of Buddhist paintings introduced from india, 

The following scenes are not to be painted 
in private residences: War, death, suffering, 
stories of gods and demons, naked figuras, 

fdeeds of hermits. The first three prohibi- 
tions find an affinity in another fine art of 
the Hindus, viz. Histrionics. As on .he 
Hindu stage, representation of a battle scene, 
death and tragedy was considered offensive 
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against aesshetics, so it was regardel ir 
Hindu painting in view of the informeticr 
now before as, The last two prohibitions are 
explainable on the ground of decensy. “he 
story of gods and demons evidently refezs tv 
the story of their wars. 

Subjects recommended to the artist and 
the patror are: “A picture in attractive forin 
should devict a classical story, as founé in 
a particular branch of Vedic literature. It 
should ne:ther be more nor less than thi: in 
any detail. It should be pleasant tc tre 
mind and should have several colours. Tie 
forms skonld be proper and appropr are, 
and sentiment and mood and action shoul] ve 
combined in their places.” 

The Hindu painter is thus supposed tò he 
a man not merely literate but thoroughly =dc- 
cated, as he has to distinguish between ver- ° 
sions of a particular story accordinz to 
particulaz Vedic schools. It was nos an 
art for the unlearned. ‘his is supported 
by the Kamastitra of V&tsyayana, vaich 
directs that the nägarika or Hindu edrcated 
in polite literature should practise pa rting 
and should have his board, brush and 9.its 
in his drawing room, 


Or TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS E 


From verse 1t up to the end, i. e. -erse 
147, follcw details of technical directions, I 
shall mention only some of them. The sab- 
ject is really a study for a professional artist. 
I am only attempting some details to irawe 
painter-scholars to take up tke subject. 

lhe plaster with which a wall for trasco- 
painting was dressed was prepared by `urn- 
ing conch-shells and mixing the powde~ with 
amudga (nung pulse, phaseolus maungo) Laccc- 
tion ard molasses (gudatuyaJand san. A 
paste prepared from banara fruit was also 
mixed witi the plaster. Tkeir propor‘isr is 
also given. The plaster took three months 
in the prozess of preparation. 

The wall was first treated with a rush 
made ot the. fibres of the cocoanut fruit. 
The fibres were well beaten. For several 
days the surface was applied with sugar 
water, Then with a smooth darvi ( trowel ) 
made of iron or wood the plaster was app-ied,. 
very slowly, and with the cocoanut brush 
pure water was sprinkled on it. Wan the 
plaster was dry, colouring was done. It is 
laid dowr that ona board the plaste~ is not 
to be applied. 

Five colours are considered to be t+ chief 


~~-was drawn faint in the first instance. 
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ones; white, yellow, red, black and dark. 
On the plastered wall white was first applied. 
White was prepared from conch-shell and 
china clay. Bitter gum of the nim tree. 
( dzadivachtu ) and hapittha ( Feronia ele- 
phantim ) was used in preparing the white 
ground, ‘This was done, evidently, with the 
purpose of making the wall safe against, 
white ants and similar great destroyers of 
painting and books in India. - 

The brush for doing outlines was of the 
shape of a vartikā (the pointed wick of the 
open Hindu lamp ).. It was of sizes from 
one to four inches, It was disinfected and 
enved in a preparation of old earth and 
cowdung. 

The painter would draw subjects like 
gods, men, elephants, birds, creepers, trees, 
mountains, or oceans ~ subjects which the 
artist has ascertained by hearing, seeing or 
imagining. He would start the outlining 
brush at an auspicious moment with a peace- 
ful mind, sitting at ease. He should think 
over and over again in drawing the outline. 
When the line goes wrong, he should take 
it off with a new piece of cloth. 

The outline was drawn in yellow and it 
It is 
directed to be finally done in red. 

Directions to prepare the five main dyes 
are given in verses 41 to 52. They are all 
vegetable dyes and the process is laborious 
and lengthy, The artist has to prepare them 
with his own hands. Metallic’ dyes are 
treated separately. 

“Pens”, i. e brushes for colouring, are of 
three sizes; they are “thick”, “fine”, and 
“middling”, The painting brush was made 
of the hair of the tail of squirrels. It ended 
in a point. For the thick brush, hair grown 
on the stomach of a goat or hair from the ear 
of a calf were collected. They were attached 
to a pin with fibres or lac. The circum- 
ference is detailed in the text as well as 
the nature of the pin. For every colour 
there were nine brushes. i 

From verses 60 to 110 the author gives 
directions to make figures. At first he classi- 
fies different positions of a figure. The posi- 
tions are called sthänas, and they are nine in 
number in the opinion of masters of painting. 
The first of them is Riju (“simple”). This is 
jrontal, Partially frontal position is the 
second, Then there are three non-frontal 
positions. These fiveare the chief technical 
positions. The non-frontal ones are— , 
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(a) Sachika or oblique. 

(b) Deyardyakshika, where both eyes 
have to be partially represented. 

(e) Pérsvagata or sidelong. 

Four secondary varieties are the opposite 
ones of four positions out of the abov® five. 
In verse 109 the author says that ont of theg 
main positions several mixed ones may b& 
invented, as, for instance, face may be frontal 
but body may be differently posted and so on. 
The position is a creation of the wise artist 
and so are the business and expressions of 
the painting (verse 110), 

It is noteworthy that the frontal position 
is regarded as the easiest, for it is called 
“simple.” The art canon here differs from 
that of Hindu sculpturing gathered from 
known examples wherein frontal position is 
the ruling and favourite principle. Hindu 
painters have given more thought to non- 
frontal portraiture than Hindu sculptors. ; 

The positions are further described? on the? 
basis of Brahma Sutra, the main line with 
reference to which proportions are poised. 
Brahma Sutra is a line drawn from the crown 
to the feet. Details of proportions and 
measurements are too technical to be given 
here. That is a subject which would require 
an intensive study. by anartist. Directions 
are given abont the proportions of all the 
limbs, In giving the details for the limbs, 
etc.. the author uses several technical terms ¢ 
known to his science but unknown tọ 
dictionaries. 

Verses 111 to 146 (i. e. up to the end of” 
the chapter) are devoted to the subject of 
colouring. A wise painter should do te 
colonring slowly and spotlessly, first with a 
thick brush, and should produce low and high 
effect by the colouring (112). Dark and light 
are the two main divisions and severe and 
soft are the two main effects. Darkness is 
produced by thickness, and lightness by ,. 
thinness ; ab times the effect is produced by ` 
a change in colouring. To produce darkness 
in white and yellow, red may be used, and 
on the margin black may be very finely 
employed. A very sharp razor is to be 
utilised in taking off a colouring deeper than 
what is necessary. 

The author deals (from verse 117 oné 
wards) with metallic and organic colouring.” 
For light red, red lead is to be used; for 
middling red, red chalk. Deep red-is to be 
produced by lac dye, for yellow “red arsenic” 
is to be employed. The paste is finally done 
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in the bitter juice of vim, as in- the case of 
the vegetable dyes (122). Gold to be used 
has to be done in leaf; it hës. to be mace 
very fine, a little sand should be put in ard 
' ground along with it. The paste is to be 
placéd ina glass vessel, (Glass was mani- 
India quite commonly in the 
ajhird and fourth centuries B.C. 
with Brahmi legends, cast in green glass, 
have been discovered .iu the Kumhrar and 
Bulandibagh „excavations (Patna). Glass 
gems are known to the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. Knowledge of glass in India goes 
back even to the Satapatha-Brahmans.] 
Polish on. gold in painting was provided 
by friction witha boar-tusk. 
_ Gold was painted with Vajralepa or “per- 
manent paste”, It is important to note how 
Vajralepa was. prepared. The painter's Fajra- 
lepa was prepared from buffalo skin. ‘The 
skin was boiled down to tlie condition of 
butte®.- It was strained and converted into 
balls dried in the hot sun. 

Mixture of colours is treated from verse 
134 to verse 142. For fair complexion white 
and red were mixed. White, dark end 
yellow give the beantiful pale colour. Write 
and dark give the colour of the elephent. 
Red and yellow produce the colour of she 
flame. For human complexion a double 
quantity of yellow was mixed with bue. 
Similarly, yellow orpiment, lac dye, and 
vermilion mixtures are discussed. For hair 
black and blue were used. 

It ems that lac dye and vermilion wnd 
also probably orpiment were not used in 
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fresco-painting (143), but were used in 
temporary painting, which was aked, 
Dhalichiiva or “powder ( lit. ‘dust’) paiat- 
ing.” 

The ancient Chitrakdras (Hindu painters) 
had a division of painting in three classes : 
(1) Dhul--chitra ‘powder painting’ ; (2) Titra 
which was realistic “as if reflee ina nieru” 
and (3) Resa-chitra ov “Sentiment petig.” 
“The sentiment, as Sringara or love, ‘vas 
gatherec. from the scene”. 


Needless to say that it is to this class that 
the majorizy of Hindu paintings belongs. 

Versa 147 gives the important informasion 
that diractions about painting have re erence 
to the fresco-painting in palaces cut ints rocks 
and not caves. -As most of the Hindu palaces 
have been destroyed, examples of frescc-paint* 
ing outside the rock-cut imitation-houses 
have disappeared. — 


It would be interesting to compare a 
datum from the Jātakas on fresco-pairting 
with regard to their subjects and the ideal 
subjects given above. In Volume VI >t the 
Jatakas ( page 132, Maha-ummagga-Jataka) 
we find an underground palace descr.bed. 
In the passage to the court realistic 
statues were placed. On the walls paint- 
ings by clever .painters showed scenes of 
the splendour of Sakka, the zones o Mount 
Sineru, zhe sea and the ocean, tie four 
contirents, Himavat; Lake Annotatta, she Ver- 
milion Mountain, Sun and Moon, the heaven 
of the four great kings with the six heavens 
of sensa and their divisions. 


“Plastering, Figuring and Painting”. 
In the Vedic Magazine for May, Rao Sahib 
K: V. Vaze, 1. c, &, quotes copiously, with 
translations, from an ancient Sanskrit Dook, 
called - Silpa-ratna, definitions and rules relat- 
„ing to sculpture and painting. He does not 
name either the author or the discoverer 
and publisher of the work, It appears 
from the verses quoted that statues, bas- 
reliefs and paintings ‘were all known by. the 
‘common name chitra, 
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“A statue or fresco. work may be made of 
earth, lime, wood, stone, metal or bricks. These 
are tc Le prepared according to the image one 
has sean or heard of, or according to one’s ideas 
of beauty and one should decorate the same 


-with various materials in the best way one car,” 





Customs Duties Versus Bounties. 


In the Caleutta Review for. April-May, 
Mr. Akshaykumar Sarkar observes that 
“IE protection has been found at afi necessary 
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` tor India, the proper method is not import duties 
which will raise the prices of the -necessfries of 
the poor consumers, nor export duties which will 
adversely affect the interests of more than 75 per 
cent. of the Indian people who are producers of 
raw materials as agriculturists, but the system of 
‘bounties to industries establishing their claims to 
protection. There would be a great deal of 
difference in the effects of bounties than in those 
of customs duties. The bounty system will not 
increase the price of home-production, it will not 
cause inequitable taxation on the poor in favour 
of the capitalists ; it will be paid from the general 
revenue fund of the country which is raised from 
the poor and the rich alike and, when properly 
distributed, of which the rich bear proportionate- 
ly greater burden than the poor ; the adjustment 
of aid to the necessity of a particular. iridustry 
will be more accurate ; and finally, the poor will 
rot be alone in fighting out protection, which has 
deen admittedly regarded as a temporary measure 
when there should no longer be any need for it. 
In the case of protective duties the capitalists 
nay easily make a common cause to exert 
solitical influence to continue the privilege, but 
zn the case of bounty the interests. of the really 
vole entrepracneurs may not be the same asof his 
anworthy compatriots. The former is likely to 
exert for capturing the market in fair competi- 
__tion and taking advantage of the Law of Increas- 
“ize Return, ‘while the latter may resort to 
ertifices to survive under the shade of the system. 
H is easy to understand that the elimination of 
the latter which will raise the marginal efliciency 
i: production will be to the public “interest.” 





Buddha and Buddhism. 


Prabuddha Bharata for May denies that 


Eaddha’ “was a sworn enemy of the Hindu 
a gi 


. nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Cheenves Dr. "Rhys Davids, the great Western 
aathority on Buddhism: ‘ The prevalent notion 
tLat Gautama was an enemy of Hinduism...is 
nothing but a misconception. This is not the 
cese. Gautama was born and brought up and lived 
and died a Hindu. There was not much of the 
nu=taphysics and psychology of Gautama which 
cennot be found in one or other of the orthodox 
systems, and a great deal of his morality could 
be matched from earlier or later Hindu books. 
Sach originality as Gautama possessed lay in the 
way in which he adapted, enlarged and systema- 
ticed that which had already been well said by 
otiers; in the way in which he carried out to 
their logical conclusion principles of equity and 
justice alr ready acknowledged by some of the most 
prominent Hindu thinkers.’ 

“Budha was one of the greatest exponents of 
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the Eternal Religion of India. To understand 
the true relation between his religion and the 
ancient faith we must study them in their pris- 
tinc purity. We must dive deep into their spirit, 


boring through the enérustations of forms accu- . 


mulating for ¢ centuries. True Hinduism does not 
consist in the mere observance of forms and 
ceremonies, and in the . following of the rules of 
eating, drinking and marriage, which impliesk 
orthodoxy at the present times. It implies the 
recognition of the One in all, and not the religion 
of Don't-touchism and exclusive privileges of the 
higher castes, Buddha’s teachings, on the other 
hand, should not be confounded with the cor- 
rupt form of Buddhism with its Tantric practices, 
intricate philosophies, gigantic temples and ela- 
borate rituals, Judg ed in their trie spirit the 
goal of Hinduism and Buddhism is one. Advaita 
Mukti or Buddhist Nirvana means the negation 
of all limitations.” 


In the opinion of the writer :— 
“Ancient Buddhism and ancient Hinduism’ 


t 


were very much akin in spirit although they \4 


differed in form. But as time rolled on, the gulf 
of forms and ceremonials that separated them 
became wider and wider. Buddhism became the 
more popular because of its democratic spirit, and 
for a iime it rose to.be the dominant faith in 
India. Buta religion which failed to take note 
of the capacity of its followers to pursue the path 
of. the highest rectitude, and indiscriminately 
allowed men and women to live the life of re- 
nunciation and noninjury, could not possibly keep 
itself free from corruption for long, 


“In the apotheosis of monasticism and non- | 


injury lay both the strength and weakness of 
Buddhism. Sham renunciation. bred vice and 
immorality. Indiscriminate advocacy of Ahimsa 
encouraged weakness and cowardice, and killed 
the martial spirit of the people. ‘The travesty 
of the greatest of virtues brought about the 
degeneration of the Budäbist church. With 
the loss of its purity, Buddhism lost its vitality. 
And the Mother-religion gaining in strength at 
last assimilated into her body* the daughter- 
faith. It is the inherent weakness of later 
Buddhism that was the chief cause of its over- 
throw in India. Unlike Hinduism it took a 
partial view of life, and failed to take note of 
the great fact that ‘spiritual evolution is a march 
from lower truth to higher truth until the 
culmination is attained. Buddhism declared- 
that'tbe path to perfection was one and only 
one. Hinduism held that the means might. be 
many, though the goal was one. This is thec 
great point ‘of contrast between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, as Swami Vivekananda has clearly 
pointed out: ‘The Buddhist command could 
only be carried ont though. monasticism; the 
Hindu might be fulfilled through any state of 
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life. Al alike were roads to the One Rea.... 
Buddhism became the religion of a monastic 
order, but Hinduism, in spite of its exaltation 
of monasticism, remains ever the religion of 
faithfulness to daily duty, whatever it be, as 
the eath by which man may, attain to God.” 
Tt is this all-inclusive spirit of Religion Mte-nal 
that enabled it to gain ascendency over its rebel 


Schild Buddhism.” 


“w 
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“Pallophotophone.” 


Lhe Indian and Bastern Engineer says :=— 


“Pallophotophone, derived from Greek roots, 
means literally ‘dancing light phone.’ In record- 
ing speech, a mirror scarcely larger than the 
head of a pin is arranged to cast » beam of ight 
ona moving photographic negative, the mirror 
being connected with a diaphragm which vibrates 
in unison with the sound waves. 

“With the vibration of the diaphragm the 
mirrog oscillates and the reflected beam of light 
moves with it and is projected through a small 
aperture to a sensitized film which isin coxtinu- 
ous motion. This film, when developed, shows 
a succession of serrated lines which correspond 
to the modulations of the voice. 

“Scientists believe the instrument to be the 
solution to the problem of producing talking 
motion pictures, since the action and the vo ce of 
the actor may be recorded simultaneously upon 
the same film, and both may be reproduced with 
perfect synchronization. 

“Educators are becoming interested in the 
Pallophotophone as a means of producing lestures 
and illustrations simultaneously.” 





© An Ancient Civilization Saved 


m 


. thé Smithsonian 


from Oblivion, 


The same monthly records :— 


“By means of the pallaphotophone the instru- 
ment which photographs the human vcice on 
motion picture film, an ancient civilizaticn will 
be saved from the oblivion to which it seemed 
doomed for lack of any precise knowledge ubout 
it. 

“A recently discovered survivor of tht Maya 
Indians of Central America spoke the lost tongue 
of his tribe into the recording instrumen , utter- 
ing the alphabet and portions of the Mayan 
folklore. North American language experts of 
Institute will translate the 
record, 

“These translations, together with the Lierogly- 
phics dug from Guatemalan and Yucatan ruins 
will throw some light ôn the lost civili ation of 
the: Mayas, who had an alphabet and a lterature 
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centuries before their land was invaded ay the 
Spaniards. 

“The Indian, whose now: unintelligible words 
are expected to furnish a key to the enigma of 
Mayan hieroglyphics, was found by a Smit iosnian 


ethnologist among the mountain tives of 
Guatemala, where the few survivors of the 


Mayas had taken refuge frem a hostile civiliza- 
tion. Once buliders of wonderful cities, great 
temples and palaces rivalling those cf Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the Mayas are now i literate 
barbarians. 

“Cuder the direction of sc:entists, among them 
C. A. Hoxie of the General Electrice Ccn:pany, 
invensor of the pallophotophone, the Miya spoke 
his strange tongue all night ‘ong into tle carious 
instrument, and seemed both pleased and « onfused 
by the experience. Additional revord: will be 
made by him through the palophotophony, which 
is able to reproduce overtones and dslicafe 
shadings that are not recorded faithful’) by the 
ordinazy talking machine. 

“The Mayan version of the creation spoken 
in the lost Mayan tongue by Cipriano élrarado, 
the frll-blooded Quichee discovered by she Smi- 
thsonian ethnolgist to hold the key te tie une 
known language, was broadcast from WGY, the 
powerzul sending station of she Generel Electric 
Company at Schenectady, U. $. A. on tue night | 
of January 25th.” k 


A Cheap and Efficient MetLed 
of Transport. 


-n the May Welfare, Mr. St. Nikal Singh 
describes a cheap and efficient mx: taod* of 
transport, to which the attention o“ progres- 
sive District Boards aud Indian states is 
invited, Says he :— 

“The development of Indian resource depends, 
tone small extent, upon the mannerin which 
the problem of improving and extsadiny the 
existing system of transport is soveu. The 
mileage of both roads and railways in tl is coun. 
try is utterly inadequate, even for:le present 
requirements. Hardly does one leave -he muni: 
cipal limits of the larger towns before finding 
that the high-ways degenerate into .ittle more 
than cart tracks, with streams, and aren rivers, 
lef; unbridged. Wide areas are withcnt railway 
communication, and such services es exist for 
purzoses of what may be termed cori tiy trans. 
port are not efficiently worked. Al sLese causds 
con:bine to keep India in she stage of he bullock 
cart, which ancient vehicle very significantly 
syinbolises the backwarduess of mater al develop» 
ment in our land. 

“Whenever official attention is drawn to the 
inadequacy of the system of cuununivations, 
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tse explanation put forward is that, India 
is too poor to afford a better system. It 
nay he contended, with equal truth, that India 
i. poor because she lacks better communications. 

“The only way in which this vicious circle 
can be broken is by making an attempt to disco- 
var some cheap and efficient means of communica- 
tor. ‘Other countries, faced with similar difti- 
caliiex, have had to resort to systems less expen- 
s-ve than building light railways, and there is no 
re2zson why we should not profit from their 
experience and example. 

“T have recently learned of a novel mode of 
transport which is being used for purposes of 
opening up parts of Africa. Since the physiogra- 
plical conditions there are not very dissimilar 
from those in our own country, while the need: 
fom aconomy is as. great here asitis there, it 
weuld seem that such a system might prove 
uSztul in solving our problem of transport. 

*The system in question combines the advant- 
agas of the railway and the motor service, at a 
cost meterially less than that of the lightest of 
lio it railways. It is known as the “loco-tractor,” 
or “road-rail system.” It cannot be compared 
with any other system of transport, since: it 
stands ina class by itself. It is designed to run 
on “ails, hauling wagons, and also, simultaneous- 
ly zo run on the road,” 


Sufi Samagam. 


The editor of To-morrow- thinks that of 
all provinces of India, Sind has the most 
eclectic atmosphere. 


= find has 
Hindu orthodoxy there is nowhere to be seen. 
Muslim Sufis there have Hindu disciples and 
inntmerable poets and singers of Sind bear wit- 
ness to the ideal of a cultural unity of the two 
communities. They make a mistake who talk that 
Hincu-Muslim unity date from the Lucknow 
com ast or the Khilafat compact. That is merely 
the jpclitical aspect, the latest among the in- 
eviteble adjustments that have gone on taking 
placc through the centuries, Political ‘adjust- 
ments should not be allowed to obscure cultural 
gain: af the past. We, therefore, cordially sup- 
port the 
frienls have inaugurated to bring together Sufis 
from (ifferent provinces.” 





F “Debris of Ages.” - 
laincipal A. T. Gidvani writes in 
jourLal, To-morrow =~ 


his 


“Ne are in the midst of the Hindu mating 
season. Every morning brings a few invitations 
to joia in Wedding processions which we heartily 


the most eclectic atmosphere. 


movement that some of our Sindhi _ 
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detest. It is unfortunate that one can not leave 
one’s house without one of these vulgar demons- 
trations accompained by men wearing grotesque 
and hideous uniforms disturbing the peace of the 
town with the unmusical sounds, Poor men 
plunge themselves in debt to stage this cagnic 
farce in public streets. Such is the tyrrany of 
custom that even men who deck themselves in 
Khadi for their. wedding dare not show more 
modesty and good taste in their celebrations. 

“ Sacred thread ceremonies are slightly more 
quiet. We attended this season particularly 
because it was ina family which has given us 
one of our sincerest comrades. To what a mo- 
ckery we were treated! Elaborate ceremonial 
from which all meaning and sanctity has long 
since departed gone through by men and women 
nearly all aware of the emptiness of it all! Yet 
no one dare depart form the beaten track. Under 
the debris of ages is the truth of Hiduism care- 
fully concealed and each day the rubbish heap 
grows greater. Are there youngmen in this 
country whom the urge of the new IdeaJ, the 
Vision of Freedom has rendered restless? They 
must break through these bonds.” 





s 


Some Lessons from Indian History. 


Prof. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar draws 
some lessons from Indian History in a learn- 
ed article in Ererymans Review for May. 
Of the emperor Samudragupta he says :— 

“It is possible to demonstrate that he set 
about deliberately to impose his authority over 
the other kingdoms that existed in his time with 
a view to gather together the military strength 
of the whole of India and present a united front 
against any foreign invader. Otherwise the 


Importance that he seems to have attached to the 


Asvamedha, as his coins unmistakably show, has 
no meaning, The hankering for the establish- 
ment of an empire by Indian monarchs, therefore, 
is nothing more than the natural tendency ii 
Indian history to establish an empire which the 
British ultimately succeeded in*doing.. This 
imperial effort failed in éarlier times to acquire a 
permanent character owing chiefly to the extent 


ra 


of the country and the absence of facilities for- 


rapid locomotion. It wasa success under $h~ 
British because of the existence of these faci” 
ina greater measure. It may be said now to 
have acquired a character 
because of the annthilation of distance which 
steam and electricity alike have done in modern 
times.” ' 

The professor thinks thatthe establish- 
ment ofa central imperial power by Indian 
sovereigns did not meet all the needs of 
Indian defence, 


for permanence 


a 


f 
; 
| 
i 


INDIAN 


“As far as we kiow at present; 


imperial 
Indian powers 


failed to provide a navy, and 
therefore the requisite provision for naval 
defence, with the solitary exception of tae 
Mauryan empire under Chandragupta, which, 
accogding 


A Only other instances are the Pallava empire in 


@ South India and, 


a 


<> 


toa greater degree, the Chola 
empire. Not that a war fleet could not be 
organised or that sea-going was so unusual. 
There was no separate and regularly constitused 
navy department as a part of the imperial 
organisation. It is perhaps this want in she 
organisation of the empire of Vijayanagar tnat 
was responsible, more than anything else,- for 
the ultimate break-up of that empire and the 
entry of Europeans from the distant west nto 
Indian politics, leading ultimately to the 
establishment of the British empire in India. 
One might- almost say that the want of sea- 
power has always been the. vital defect of Intian 
Imperial organisation.” 

In the paragraph quoted 
author has spotted a real defect. 

He has omitted to 
Marathas maintained a navy. 


Summing up, the professor observes :— 


above, the 


“Any organisation—political, economic, and 
educational or spiritual, that is introduced in 
India, ought to observe the two seemingly 
irreconcilable ends of taking an effective place, 
even a position of advantage, in the voriex of 
economics and at the same time give the fullest 
freedom possible for the various “different com- 
munitges within to pursue each its own life 
according to its own ideals in this worlc con- 
sistently with the other worldly aims c.arac- 
teristic of Indian society. One thing seems clear 
and that is, that i} matters of social reform and 
religious adaptation much the best thing would 
be to leave the separate communities to evolve 
each, in its own course of advancement, the 
common organisation seeing to it that there is no 
molestation in the pursuit ‘of these aims. That 
would bein keeping with the spirit of Indian 
history to give the communities and their 
religions freedom. Notwithstanding the great 
improvements in communication a considerable 
devolution of power among local bodies is still 
of the essence of Indian constitutional srrange- 
ments and the division ought tobe hcrizontal 
and not vertical. ‘he principle of diarchy 
makes a longitudinal division of power which 16 
is to be feared is difficult of success. The chances 
of success lie in a more and more --omplete 
devolution of power to the provinces and to 
the smaller divisions "composing the provinces. 
To completely demucratise all local civil adminis- 


to Megasthenes, supported by the - 
Arthasastra, did maintain a navy department.: 


mention that the 
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tration more or less would be the proper line ° 
of procedure, the central government reserving 
to itself suzh powers of control as wovld ensure 
the preservation of peace between the d ferent 
parts within the empire and’ keep out the exzmies 
across the frontier. Such let us hope woald he 
the lines along which our own demceratic 
government w ould develop when people g more 
generally educated and more. people get to take 
an active and living interest in the pz blems 
confronting them, “spiritual, economi?» and 
political.” l 


The Co-operation of East and West. 


In the Visva-bharati Quarteriy Professor 
Fernand Benoit; a French scholar, tel s us :— 


“Few Indians, I think, realise te whut extent 
India is known, or rather unknown, in Earope 
and what the mere mention of its namə implics 
for multisudes of even uneducated peopl on the 
Continent. Yes, India, living India, s ama- 
zingly unknown to the West. Onr Sanskrit 
scholars are comparatively few. They z2nerally 
know ancient India only; a very smal namber 
of them have ever seen the country. About 
modern India, the information given by the press 
is scanty, manipulated, second-hand; t issues 
from agencies whose chief object i: not the 
spreading of truth. As for the descripticus given 
hy tourists, novelists, missionaries, ete., tacy “most 
often impart a very one-sided and 3 ‘e-udiced 
impression.And yet India is, for most ccatinental 
Europeans, whether literate or illiterv e, a kind 


of Realm of the Spirit, a Motherlend > God, a 
Christ among the Nations.. India is now-a a-days, 
in the imagination of the Western peor es what 


Palestine was for the Christians at tha ume o 
the crusades.” 


As Indians generally get undrly sated 
whenever any European praises ]1Cia, it is 
necesssary to understand what Pro’. Benoit 
exactly means by calling India ‘a Christ 
among the nations.” Says he :— 

“Tam not the first to call India a Christ 
among the Nations. Let us not forget to pursue 
the comparison further, that Jesus,.w4 le engaged 
in his far-reaching apostolate, often seemed to 
rebuk3 his own mother and brovlers: and, 
though a citizen of an enslaved natio:, nurtured 
in the midst of a then vehemently rationalistie 
race, be is not known to have uttered _ word that 
mighs allow us to call him even pa ziotic. Bre- 
senting. the whole world,—Jews, Lamans, Gen- 
tiles,—with his message of Icve, hka could not 
help providing at the same time for his own 
people. But his message would p-o ably not 
have been so universal had he becu a mere pa 
triot.” . 
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Again : ; 

“Indian culture, which is spiritual par 
cicellence, is imbued with that spirit of love 
Lumaneness, saerifice, universality, which was 
also the essence of the Christianity of Jesus, but 
ož which we Christians have preserved so little. 

zis not, of course, that we shall best find the 
e ements for the resurrection, the synthesis, of 
oar hopes, in Hinduism, or Buddhism, or any of 
tle Indian religious sects. These have become, to 
scme extent, dogmatic and orthodox in the course 
of the ages,--sometimes even formal and phari- 
szie. But we shall find such elements in the 
Irdian soul itself, in its spiritual idealism, in its 
“ptre teachings as expounded—why not. say re- 
vezled P—In the Upanishads, the Gita and other 
Irian seriptures. Itis not the letter of these 
te.chings that we shall utilize, but their spirit, 
in. arnated, as it seems to me, in the whole of the 
Instian race. and manifested in its tendencies, 
mentality and character.” : . 

‘OF course the West will bring its. cotribu- 
tion to the ultimate human harmony. India has, 
I taink, disclaimed practical life, and the mate- 
ria. things of the world, a little too mnch.” 


Retrenchment and Research. 


. ‘the December ( 1922 ) number of the 
Beagal Agricultural Journal, which is con- 
ducted by the Government Department of 
Agculture, made its very timely appearance 
in the month of May, 1928, which is one of 
the proofs of bureaucratic efficiency, That, 
hov-ever, is a digression. 

The editor of the journal is right in 
not agreeing with people “who advocate a 
more or Jess indiscriminate abolition of re- 
searzh institutes and the like,” 


‘Tt is certain that such an attitude is unsound 
not only logically but financially, especially in 
a country like India which has already benefited 
so ecormously by the application of science to 
usefcl purposes. In agriculture alone, the plant 
breecers have added many crores to the country’s 
annual income. New wheats and cottons, paddies 
and jates yielding 20 to 30 percent more than the 
indigenous varities have already been suécess- 
fully introduced and are actually being grown 
over on aggregate area of about four crores of 
acres in India. Estimating the increased net 
yield from cultivation ‘of an improved crop to 
be abaut Rs.’ 10 per acre the total annual value 
of the work of the Agriculiural Department is 
shewr to be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 40 
crores. All this money gces directly into the 
pockes of the cultivator but even sucha great 
sum = smal in comparision with the value of 
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what it is possible to do. To retrench agricultural 
research would put an end to any hope of improv- 
ed agriculture and the financial benefits accru- 
ing from itt Thus the very object of the 
retrenchment, viz., a permanent balance between 
revenue and expenditure would be defested. 
It is perhaps well to point out that a large 
proportion of the cost of expensive schemes of 
education, sanitation, water supply ‘etc., must 
come from the proceeds of agriculture. How 
necessary it is therefore to give all possible 
encouragement to every means of increasing the 
agricultural wealth of the country ! No carefully 
conceived and honestly carried out scheme of 


. scientific research ever yet failed to return many 


times the cost of its prosecution.” 





Tho Cinema as a Means of 
Agricultural Education. 


We read in the same journal :— 


“The use of the cinema as a means of . agri- 
cultural education among farmers is in comtem- 
plation in several countries. In fact in France 
itis reported that the Ministry of Agriculture 
has submitted to the President of the Republic 
an order authorising an annual grant of half a 
million frances ( Rs. 3 lacs approximately ) for 
the purpose of installing in agricultural colleges 
and schools, and in the rural communes, 
cinematograph appliances which would be used 
for the popularisation of scientific agriculture. 
There is no question that the cinematogragh 
could serve a highly useful purpose in this 
way; it is not only more attractive than the 
lantern slide, but it brings out points that could 
not otherwise be readily shown. In India ié 
would prove a most useful adjunct to the ‘propa- 
ganda side of the Agricultural Department because 
by its means, the cultivator could see and under- 
stand points which he may have failed to 
grasp in the actual demonstration, while he would 
also have an opportunity of seeing how arid 
to what extent agricultural improvements are 
being carried out in other parts of the country. 

“In Bengal several series of lantérn slides 
of various impréved crops, giving their whole 
life-history together with a number of other 
slides showing improvements in various methods 
of cultivation and production of raw produtts, 
are being prepared by the Agricultyral 
Department. While it may be doubted whether 
ordinary lantern slides, such as those mentioned 
above, could be entirely dispensed with, it is an 
undoubted fact that the cinematograph would 
prove a quick, useful and reliable means of 
educating the cultivator und one that will 


always afford very material assistance in 
demonstration work.” * 


memanen 


we: 
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Tippoo Sultan as a Ruler. 


Tas Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
contains an informing and Interesting article 
on the letters and memoirs of Tippoo * Sultan, 
frog which we learn that 


Ån account of Tippu Saltan is recorded by 
James Mill in the following words :— 


“As a domestic ruler, he sustained an alvanta- 
geous' comparison with the greatest princes of 
the Hast. He bestowed a keen attention upon 
the.conduct of his government, from waich he 
aiwvved himself to be diverted neither by sleasure 
nor by sloth. He made a msthodical dist-ibution 
of his time for business with which he was labor- 
ious and exact: bat in which. his passion for 
detail made him frequently waste that astention 
upon minor, which ought to have been reserved 
for the greatest affairs. He had the discernment 
to peresive ` what is so generally hid from she eyes 
of the rulers in a more enlightened state of 
society that it is the prosperity of those who 
labowr with their hands which constitutes the 
principle and cause of the prosperity of States; 
he therefore made it his business to protect them 
against the intermediate orders of the com munity, 
by whom it is so difficult to prevent then from 
being oppressed. His country was accordingly, 
at least during the first and better part of his 
reign, the best cultivated, and his population 
the most flourishing in India, while under, the 
English and their dependants, ‘the population 
of the Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the state 
of deserts, was the most wretched upon the face 
of the earth, (Vol. VI, page 150.) 


James Mill is supported by the letters and 
memosrs of Tippoo Sultan, which were zranslat- 
ed by Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, dedicated to the 
Marquis Wellesley -and published in 1811. 
These letters, whieh were addressed to various 
public functionarigs by Tippoo Sultan, were 
gathered on the fall of Seringapatam from a 
register of about two thousand letters, referring 
to the period between 1785 and 1794 with 
considerable blanks.” 


A few of these letters are quoted hare :— 


meee 
Eea e” 


1, To 
$ Monyuppeen Ati Kis 


“Tt has been represented to us tast you sit 
constantly at home, without even appearing at 
the Kutcherry. This is not well, You must 
pass a proportion of, your time wily in the 
Kutcherry and there diligently apply to the 
affairs of the Sircar, without suffering any one 
to come to your own house on pulle business 
ae If you act in conformity with «ur orders, 
it will be well; otherwise, you wil assured] 
incur the penalty therein specified’ (31—3— 
—1785) 

2, . To 

Mouamno MesaDy, BUx3HY or BERIA i PAPAM 

“You must not suffer any one to «cme to your 
house ; and whatever business you may have 
to jo, let it be transacted in our Katel erry. 
If xevertheless, people should persis. in cc ming 
to your house, they shall be deprived t £ thei” enrs 
ard noses. Pay strict attention to tlis order.” 

Tke following is note on this let e% hy Col, 
Kirkvatrick :— 

With respect to the punishmert appcinted 
for its infraction, it may be prestmed in the 
absance of any proof of its ever beiig aciually 
inflicted that it was held out oaly in terroren, 

3. To 
TURBEYUT Aut KHAN de 

On being reminded of his previous letters to 
which no reply was sent, Tippoo seys. “That 
great person (meaning Ali Khan) ets two or 
three times a day, sits at ease and muses him- 
sel? with conversation. We, on the other 
hand, are occupied from morning te wght with 
business. 

Ture Seven SUPBRINLCENDENTS OR Dir Posts 

at Sevex Capitan Crrin- 

“We have fixed the cose at six stousand gus 
which distance must'be travelled by he postman 
ina ghurry and a half (33 minutes and 45 
seconds). If the letters appertainiig to your 
province are not delivered aecording :o this rate 
and any delay ar ises, you must flog ta Harkarras 
belonging to you,’ 


=i 
H 
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World News about Women. 


Tas following items of news are 5 taken 
from ` The Woman Citizen i— 


Co-education in Japan i 

A venturesome school in Tokyo, Japan, is 
‘going ro attempt co-education. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Sawayanagi, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of the country, fifteen little girls and 
fifteen little boys are to be admitted to “the same 
class. 
Rulf Won ' ; 

The Philippine Senate has unanimoùsly passed: 
a bill granting suffrage to Filipino women when 
they themselves decide, by referendum, that they 
want the franchise. OE course the bill has yet 
to’ be passed’ by the House. © 


Four Thousand Jobless 

~In.“ondon in doesn’t pay to marry, at least if 
you azs a teacher. The London County Council 
has recently ruled, because of the unemployment 
situation, that married women teachers must make 
way for their unmarried sisters. And the result 
is that four thousand. instructors will soon be 
left jcbless, Ifa woman can prove ee 


however, or that her husband cannot- sapport 7 


her, she is‘exempt from this ruling. 

A Woman Ruler toms 
The tiny Island of Badu, in the ene Straits, 

is ruled by. a woman. ` “Since “her appointment 

by the Queensland g gcvernment, Mrs. Zahel has 


been the only. ` white person. on. the _ island 
and .for nine years. has acted as. magistrate, 
governor, teacher. and religious leader. Under 


her guidance Badu has become a model of useful- 
ness cleanliness dnd intelligence; alcoholic drinks 
have been: banned, undesirable ‘people have been 
kept away, and the island hus become self- 
supporting. 


A P. 8. About Miss Tata 


Inthe April 7 Citizen, on page 4, we told of 


Miss Tata, and published a picture. Now we 
have learned her full name—Miss Mithan Arde- 
shire Tata—and also that she has been ad- 
miéted to the bar of Great Britain. Miss Tata 
is now returning to her native India where she 


hopes to gain admission to the Madras Courts of - 


Law—where a woman has never been. 


Concerning Turkey | 
Dr. Fuad Bey, member of the Angora Parlia- 
ment and fofmer Turkish Minister of Health and 
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x a : r 
Child Welfare—lately arrived in New York— é. 


has made the statement that recent - reports from 
Paris quoting him as-having said that a laiv was 
soon to- be passed in Turkey preventing 
plural marriages was incorrect. Dr. Fuad explain- 
ed that since Mustapha Kemal established the 


Grand National Assembly the laws of Turkey re- _ 


cognize a civilas well as a religious marriage ; 
and it is only under the civil law that a-man is 
restricted to one wife. His religion still per- 
mits more, re 


Naturalness and Antiquity of 
Monogamy. 


Anna Garlin Spencer writes i in The Wor ld 
Tomorrow :-— z 


“Westermarck detine: marriage as ‘a more or 
less durable connection between male and female 
lasting beyond the mere act of propagation until 
after ‘the birth * of offspring.” In this sense 
marriage is’ very old. It reaches back to the 
tortoise group of animals, which, it is said, ‘are 
known to live in pairs.’ It finds high repre- 
sentation in the birds, whose domestic affairs 
interest us all, and in whom selective affection 
and conjugal fidelity ‘secure care for the young 
in ways many men and women would. do. well to 
imitate, Tt. has. testimony of valine in thg lives 
of our first cousins of the simian tribe, since, 
although according to Dr. Savage, ‘Polygamy is 
not’ unusual among gorillas,” M., du Cliaillu 
declares that in his Jong and, intimate study of 
apes of various families ‘he found ‘almost alivays 
one male with one female, though sometimes the 
old male wandered companionless.’ The groups 
of father and mother chimpanzee Or orang-utan 
with one offspring or more is a familiar sight to 
scientific’ observers. 

“There is, therefore, | eel in the life below 


man to prove that what we call -monogamic. 


marriage rests upon deep foundations of pre- 
human experience. Races and tribes of human 


- beings have been found and are still observed 


who manifest great sensuality and in whose 
social life marriage is ‘brittle and evanescent,’ 
as one student has ‘put it. Thereis abundant 
testimony, however, -to indicate that selective 
choice and lifelong fidelity are found, in many 


instances, from the beginning of human society. : 


The larger social studies show, therefore, that wé 
need not accept the idea, once insisted upon, 


a 
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that _homan family relationship hegan in The Logical Implications o? 
promiscuity.” Abolishing War. 
al © Some persons hold shat war hebtween 
“Bree Love” Opposed to Deepest nations should be abolished, all Cisputes 
Human Instinct. between them being settled by an Inter- 


z i _ national Court of Justice and Arbiratior ; 
-S Mande Royden, England’s popular woman and if any of the disputants do not elide by 
preacher, observes in the same journal :— the award of this Court, an intern tional 
“The demand for permanency in human Police-force should resort to coercion. Such 
relationship is surely one which grows and will opinions are criticised by John Dewey in Zhe 
grow with the higher development of hunan New Republic as follows :— 
=i personality. Advocates of what is called ‘free 
love’ sometimes argue as though permanency - in 
sex relationships were a purely artificial ccndi- 
tion imposed on man for the convenience of 
society ; but it is, in fact,a response to an 
‘inherent need, and that not only of the hrman 
child for more stability and protection than 
promiscnors parentage can give, but also of 
adult human beings who demand stability in 
ff their velations with each other, 
“After all, exclusive monogamous marriage 
is not sucha ‘convenient? social instituticn as 


“The argumentithat the plan to outl.w war 
makes no provision for sanctions of international 
coercion and penalization proves too musi. Is is 
a logical argument when it comes from those who 
believe in the war system. It sounds stiacely at 
the mouths of those who believe in the sud titution 
of international cooperation for internaticnel 
antagonism. They plead for the aboition of 
war—and for its retention as a means o° -oerc.on. 
For what else does an international ar nay, even 
though called a police-force, mean in snoswanze ? 
io explain itelt onan idani ae ly! Abolish war, and at the same time kes3 wa~ up 

pt „0n grounds ol convenience on Y> onp sleeves! The contradiction is more than 

Tt results often in, the extinction of great families merely logical. It means the perpet-ation of 

even of royal families, whose continnarce in that attitnde of mind that perpetuates war. If 

monarchical times was regarded as of the high- tho moral conviction of the world will -tor TeS- 
est importance. - It imposes on indiv.duals train a nation from resort to war after its case 
hardships which they have resented and sought has been publicly heard and adjudged and after 
to evade by prostitution with its disastrous jt hgs given its own consent to the outlawry 
accompaniments ‘of disorder and disease. Yet, of war and to abiding by the decis:cns of the 
in spite of its practical. inconveniences, mman Court. the world will not get rid of war tnder 
society has, on the whole, with many anc disa- any secon. Moreover ench “pata. euenods 
strous failures, groped forward toward a perma- to punish war-breeders as offenders against “is 
` nent, gea monogamous ideal, f ; own law. Internationally, there is open “antl 
I believe that this is due to'a higher value complete reliance upon moral force w th repndi- 
t set on personality as ċivilization develops, and on atin of war as a last resort. 1)» nestizally, 
7 the recognition that all human relationships thers are the legal guarantees and mcthods that 
involve some giving and taking of the most already operate. What else is there sat can be 
sacred quality. Everyone recognizes the superi- effectually relied upon without committing our- 
ority of loyal over evanescent friendships. Most selves to the maintenance of the war system as 
of us realize that really deep friendship cannot lave) 2” ' 

‘be given to a’'great many. We look wish some ae 

disgust at the lavishing of caresses and shows of 


al 


| friendship ‘on each new-hatched, notledged i i 
acquaintanceship.’ We feel that it involves a French-Canadians 
cheap giving of what should be most precious. The political attitude of Frene 1 Canrdians 


‘In the closest of all human relationships js bhus outlined in Chambers’s Jon: :al :— 
this feeling is strongest. In spite, I rapeat, of 
its obvious hardships and ‘inconvenience,’ there 
is a growing sense that, ideally, marriage should 
be permanent and faithful. ; i 

b “But this implies the existence of real marriage. 
Tt surely does not mean that a legal contract 
which never symbolized, or now wholly ceases to 

+ symbolize, any reality at all must stand forever ? 
The idea that it does ig comparatively modern.” 


“Although the Vrench-Cannadians as a whole 

are loyal to the British Governmen', there is a 

party among them which advocate. shat Sanada 

should break away from the British Mmpire? to 

avoid her sons being killed in ‘ mpe-ialistic 

wars. This party always shows cons-derable 

opposition to the Government wher such matters 

as Imperial Defence come up fos discussion. 

. When Sir Wilfrid Lanrier introdvzed nis Bill 
for a local navy, the Conservativer Advoecated an 
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emergency gift of three super- Dreadnosghts to 
the Mother Country, but finally Sir Wilfrid 
—furier’s Bill was passed, though as a consequence 
ae losta seat in Quebec, which was strongly 
cpposed to any navy whatsoever, on the ground 
that it would lead to Freuch-Canadians being 
slanghtered for ‘Imperialistic purposes.’ The 
French-Canadians were also practically una- 
rimous in their disapproval of the conscription 
xcoeasure of 1917. This sentiment, however, is to 
ke traced not to any dislike of British govern- 
mant, but to antipathy to the spirit of militarism 
and the race in armaments.” 





‘The War on Editors’. 


The following editorial appeared in the 
English Review :— 
* “Many people nmst have learned with as- 
tenishment that the Nation had been sold over 
it: ecitor’s head toa Manchester group of Libe- 
rus. Thus ends yet one more great editor. 
Fer fourteen years Mr. Massingham had edited 
that weekly, had made it the great expression of 
free Liberal opinion. Mr. Massingham is still 
pevhaps the finest journalist mind writing: splen- 
dic ly courageous, unswerving on principle, bril- 
Haatly sane, nnbuyable. Now he, too, is bought 
mt. He joins the necropolis of the unemployed 
edizors—A. ‘G. Gardiner, Alfred Spender; the 
three best writers in the British Press. Thus 
opinion is quashed. Thus Fleet street is impo- 
ver shed. The party which Mr. Massingham has 
serm ed so finely for thiriy years—buys him ont. 
England is controlled by finance. Liberalism no 
Tonger has a writer.” 





- In India, too, there is already this un: 
des:rable state of things to some extent, 





A Pharach’s Heir. 


We read in the Diving Age : 

“A Copt physician in Cairo, Dr. Athanassius, 
has claimed the property discovered in the tomb 
of Tatankhamen on the ground that he is the 
descendant of that monarch. He has papyri to 
prove the fact, and proposes to take the case to 
court i 


“ The Manchester Guardian surmises that if he, 


can produce the right documents ‘there will be 
same long faces at the College of Heralds.’ 
After a pedigree going back three thousand years 
or more has been established, it will ‘hardly 
seem worth while to bother about family trees 
rootec no deeper in time than the Norman Con- 
quest. However, it would be in better taste for 
a rea heis to protest ayninst the desecration of 
the tomb rather than to claim its contents.” 


-Europe, and not being 
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The Manchester Guardian had the follow- 
ing observations to make on the opening and 
plundering of the Pharaoh’s tomb :— 

“By what right do we disturb the Pharaoh, 
after he had taken such elaborate pains to secure 
eternal rest for his body ? We may not share 


the religious beliefs that caused him to set so” 


much store on preserving his mortal remains 
but ought we not to respect those beliefs? Is 
the desire for knowledge about the past so right- 
eous a passion that it may be permitted to over- 
ride all other considerations? And if it is, how 


are we to justify the pictures and the articles ~ 


scattered among people who do not know one 
-Egyptian dynasty from another, who have no 
real interest in the past, and who gaze with mere 
curiosity. at this derelict strayed into their news- 
papers from the dawn of history ? 

“ But, in fact, even the most casual follower 
of the excavations cannot escape some healthy 
mental stirrings. ` To have the antiquity and the 
strangeness of our race brought home tqus so 
vividly, if only for a moment, is an excellent 
tonic. In supplying us with it, Tutankhamen 
is more powerful than ever he was while his 
spirit inhabited what is nowa mummy. His 
empire now extends beyond “the frontiers of 
Rgypt.” 


The Future of Europe—A. 
French View. 


Some time ago André Gide contributed to 
La Revue de Genève an article on the future 
of Europe, based on a conversation which he 
had with a distinguished Chinaman, a former 


cabinet-officer. . By way- of introducing his | 


subject André Gide writes :— 


“ We cannot form true images without per- 
spective. We must withdraw from ourselves to 
know ourselves. 

“Wishing to apply this procedure to all 
able just then to visit 
opinion of us coming 


China, I thought that an 
be instructive. There- - 


from that country would 


. fore I accepted with enthusiasm an opportunity, 


two years ago, to dine with a distinguighed 
‘Chinaman, a former cabinet-officer, who had 
been travelling in Europe for several months to 
acquire information, and who was doubtless in- 
tent in turn upon getting a long-distance view 
of his own country.” . 

Some views of this Chinese gentleman are 
quoted below. 

“What surprises me is not that you have pre- 
ferred wide-awakeness to drowsiness and pro- 
gress to stagnation. Your civilization has cer- 
tainly lifted man to a higher material level than 
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we ever dreamed he could attain, and you may 
think that this is well worth some wrinkles. 

. But what surprises me is that your religion, at 
least the Christianity that you profess, teaches 
you the reverse of this. Did not Christ tell you 
thatehappiness consists in renouncing the very 
things in which you glory most and for whish 

* you labor hardest? To become little children, 

“as He tells you you must, to draw immediate and 
constant joy from life, is the very doctrine that 
we Chinamen follow, which the people of ycur 
Western world vefuse to recognize, although they 
call themselves Christians. 


5 “Do you not think that Furope’s present 


suffering is due to her practising the precepts of 
a material civilization and preaching a relig-on 
that repudiates material things?’ How do you 
conciliate the two? To tell the truth, you do 
not conciliate them. You live by compromises. 
The Church is obliged to be indulgent lest she 
lose her hold upon her children.” 
“I have travelled widely. I have seen 
, Mohammedans and Buddhists. I have studied 
in many lands manners, institutions, forms of 
society, all of which reflect the beliefs of the 
peoples who possess them—except in case of 
Christians. I have observed that the religion 
that bids men take no thought of the morrow, to 
think not where they shall lay their heads, to 
help each other, to love each other, to seek not 
one added inch to their stature, to turn the right 
cheek to him who has struck the left, is precisely 
he religion whose followers are the most rest.ess 
and self-seeking, the wealthiest, the best edu- 
cated, the most civilized, the most industrioas ; 
the most ingenious, the shrewdest, the most 









rebellions and turbulent, the most eaver for 
persondl gain and aggrandizement, the most 


sensitive to what you call personal hoor, 
1g most unforgiving. Do you not agree with 
e that this suggests something strange, 
ogical, misleading’—in a word, some discord 1 
exactly describe that causes you to 


Andre Gide replied : 
‘T think that I see the real reason for the 
discord that strikes you so forcibly. We are so 
accustomed to it that it no longer surprises us. 
It is this: without intending to be so, the Clris- 
tian religion is a school of individualism, perhaps 
the most efficient school of individualism shat 
man has hitherto invented. [| knew that I ought 
to explain more fully, but fortunately he did not 
leave me time. 
< ‘Yes; be said in a conciliatory tone, ‘ that is 
precisely what characterizes you Europeans. 
Among us, on the other hand, the individual 
tends to lose himself in the mass. In your 
country all social forces ;cooperate to make you 
individualist.’ 


eho 


The French writer’s reflections are worth 
reproduction. 

“Our troubles arise from the fact that religion 
and civilization draw us in opposite directions, 
and divert us from a consistent course. Unabl> 
to do without either, we have made Europe a 
place of lying and of compromises. Modern 
civilization, though repudiated by Christian 
doctrine, has not been able to repudiate religion. 
Religion. while protesting against the evi.s cf 
civilization, willingly accepts the benefits it 
bring». Instead of rendering to Cwsar the 
things chaz ave Cæsars and to Gol the things 
that are God’s, as Christ told us to do, we -vis1 
to follow the banners of both. We now reap the 
fruit of this monstrous alliance. We have seen 
the nations of Europe slaughter eac. other in. the 
name of God, in the name of the very Cuavist 
who said: ‘Put up thy sword,’ to the Apostle 
who had drawn his blade to defend him, 

“ Bas I preferred not to confide these retlec- 
tions to a Chinaman. So when he asked me 
what 1 shought of Europe I answered that | 
thought very well of it.” 

No nation of Europe will be able heveafter 
to make real progress by a policy of isulaticu 
and indepsndently of its neighbors; politically, 
economically, industrially—from any poirt of 
view yoa look at it—Hurope is courting utter 
ruin if every country in Europe insists on seex- 
ing only its individual ends. — l 

«To tell the truth, Europe's fusure is Lot a 
matter of preoccupation with many people. 
Consciousness of common interest is only aw t- 
kened in simes of common danger; and hit rerto 
the feeling of danger has only urged the peoples 
of Murupe to fight each other. That has novome 
a habit so firmly fixed that it is almost impus- 
sible now for us to see that we may all be rnined 
together. i ; 

“The true spirit of Murope is opposed to tl is 
infatuation for uational isolition. However, it 
is equally opposed to the abdication of perso- 
nality represented hy internationalism. By le- 
ing onrselves we best serve the interest of all. 
That is trne of nations as well as of individuals, 
But this truth must be fortitied by another truth: 
it is in self-surrender that+we hnd ourselves. 
However, so long as politics dominate and subur- 
dinate ethics, we cunnot see that shis last truth 
applies eqnally to nations. ‘Tu be candid, peli- 
tical questions interest me less auc appear to nis 
less important than social questions: and social 
questions seem less important thau moral ques 
tions. i believe that political problems lead u» 
back to social problems, and social problems 
back to moral problems. The conditions that 
we deplore to-day will not be remedied so mich 
by institutions as by reforming the iydivic na 
it is with him that betterment nust begin. 


THE MODE 


The Chinese Originators of 
- Burope’s Inventions. 


We read in Georges Dubarbier’s article 
ia ba Noweelle Recue that the Chinese under- 
stood the art of the sea compass and of print- 
ing long before Europeans. They were 
also the inventors and users of suspension 
bridges, macadamized roads, aritificial 
fertilizers for increasing the yield of their 
fields, irrigatioral machines, German silvér, 
Lronze and other alloys, many dyes and 
varnishes, Chinese rouge, ramie and nettle 
fitre, gunpowder, ete, 


Our illuminating gas isa typical example. 


The soil of China is ieh in deposits of mineral , 


ail. and for a long time the Chinese have drawn 
aff these combustible oils by means of wells. 
Sometimes these liquid deposits were ‘under such 
pressure that they burst out through the surface 
ol she soil in the form of black vapors. We have 
description of a salt works, whose hot rooms were 
heated by means of gas drawn from a well, and 
carried through bamboo tubes to the factory. 
With another extension of this primitive piping 
they lighted the courtyard and ougbuildings. 
Other accounts tell us of the ligt hting of cities by 
the game process.” 

“Pien-ts’iao invented the Chinese theory of 
the pulse. An anesthetic, whose effects weve 

jke those of ether or chloroform, was used in 
China in 220 a.b. by the surgeon Haoua-t’ouo.” 


The Music of the Arabs. 


We learn from Emile Vuillermoz’s article 

cn the music of the Arabs in Le Temps that 
“The Caliph Walid showed his musical feel- 
rs ina highly original way. When a piece 


: finished the Caliph would hastily throw off, 


ee cloak and plunge into a pool of water or per- 
famed wine, sink into it, vise, emerge from the 
water, diese. himgelf in new clothes, and begin 
sume new melody that chanced to please him ; 
and Le presented to the singers who had enter- 
tained him the garments, made of precious cloth 
embroidered with gold, in which he dressed after 
eash new bath, adding thereto a thousand pieces 
o2 gold.” 

The writer has given the following portrait 
of a singer as he was conceived by the masters 
df the art : 

‘He is polite, he is agreeable, dressed in per- 
frmed ‘clothing of colors pleasing to the eye. 
Meeting with all the world he observes each 
aalience and chooses from his repertoire the 
songs eee consort with the social position 
or the taste of his hearers. He drinks nothing 
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before his song nor during its execution, in order 
that he may avoid the numerons inconveniences 
of drankenness, for the singer is an ornament to 
society. Comfortably seated, neither bending 
forward nor leauing back, he twists neither his 
jaw nor his neck, stirs neither feet nor hangs, is 
nob aroused, does not grimace with his face, and 
makes uo effort at all to be affécted. pr 
‘He does not show that he is pleased with 
what he has sung, nor does he move from the 
place assigned to him, nor does he look with 
especial attention at any window or draper oy 
behind which there may probably be ladies. 
avoids tying a scarf about his neck pay r~ 
in order merely to show that he has a precious 
voice to care for, since yery often with usage this 
voice may become no better than that of an ass. 
He is virtuous, discreet, he does not chatter. He 
asks for no pay in public, and he avoids correct- 
ing one of his aecompanists before tle audience. 
Finally, he is learned, able to converse on music, 


-A 


song, clothing, jewels, arms, borses, falcons, „~. 
furniture, books and sciences. Such as the P 


perfect Arabian singer.’ . \ 
But the audience, too, must be faultless 
in their demeanour. 


“They must be calm and 
must content themselves. with murmuring 
‘Mash Allah!’ (Glory to God!) or ‘Sheker! 
(Itis sugar!) and they may also pass their 
bands delightedly across their stomachs as if 


collected. They 











digesting delicious dainties. The famous 
woman singer Azze demanded strict silence 


from her audience, and if anyone talked or 
stirred he was immediately punished by a 
whack over the bead with a stick. Our own. 
French public might well take heed dE these 
excellent examples.” 


‘ 


Rights in Subsoil Wealth. 


Oue of the most absorbing questions i 
tumania is that of the nationalization of thd 
subsol. We read in the Diving Age :— 


“Article 20 of the project of the constitution 
to be submitted to Parliament reads as follows: 
‘Deposits of minerals and other riches of the 
subsoil of whatever character are the property 
of the State. Hard rock deposits, quarrirs of 

materials used in construction, and peat are 
excepted, without prejudice to the rights acquired 
by the State by virtue of previous laws.” 

“A special law regulates the rales and coudi- 
tions of valuation applicable to this kind of. 
realty, and fixes the quii-rent due the owners of 
the surface land, as well as the extent in which 
the owners may share in the exploitation of the 
subsoil. Exploitation céncessions conferred int ™ 
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accordance with present law will be respected 
for the period of their contracts, and the owners 
now exploiting their own subsoil will not be 
interfered with so long as they actually work it. 
Perpetual concessions are nob to be granted. 
These special privileges, however, ave to last 
only fifty years from the date of the promulga- 
tion of the’new constitution.” 


In India, too, subsoil wealth ought to . 


belong to the people, foreigners 


not being 
given any concessions. 





The New Indian Legislatures. 


In the cotrse of an interesting missionary 
survey of the year 1922, the International 
Review of Missions observes :— 

“In view of the apprehension felt lest a Brah- 
min oligarchy would be set up in the Assembly 
it is interesting to find that while there are 
64 elected Hindu members of the Assembly only 
20 a Brahmins. Jn the Council of State and 
‘the Provincial Legislatures the proportions are 
somewhat similar, 

“The new councils and the Legislative A.s- 
sembly are taking hold of problems of social 
reform which are more easily dealt with by 
Indian th ian by foreign legislation.” 


e 


“The Game of Psychoanalysis.” 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton thus begins his 
critical and instructive ( and needless to add, 
interesting ) article on the fashion of psycho- 
analysis in the Century for May : 

Of psychoanalysis it may be said literally, at 
in one sènse, that ib is such stuff as dveanis 

re made of. Some of us may be tempted to 
expand the sense of-stiff to the significance of 
stuff and nonsese. But it is more modevate, 
and more gxach, to say that this new scientific 
notion,-iKke mauy such notions, divides itself 
iubow smaller element, which may in a more 
“Zerious sense be called stuff, and a much larger 


al which might more correctly be called 


stuffing. Psychoanalysis can no longer be cis- 
migsed asa fad; it has risen to the dignity of 
a fashion, and possesses all that moral authority 
and intellectual finality which we associate with 
a particular pattern of hats or whiskers. It 
stands now in the open street, visible to the 
man in the street, like some florid and magni- 
fivent tailors dummy outside a tailors shop. 
Aud it is borne in upon me, as a humble passer- 
by, that itis time that somebody kicked the 
stuffing ont of it. 


“T believe I am strictly observing some “of the 


most tenable tenets of pyschoanalysis in not 
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vepressing this impulse. {tis often suggested 
by thete theorists that the most dreadful results 
may follow from the inhibition or secretion of 
such a movement of desire, and who knows what 
would happen to my moral inside if I really 
controlled my feelings at the sight of a psycho- 
analyst P The psychological professor might 
appear to me in a dream, not to say a nightmare, 
and my whole life might be poisoned by obs- 
tructed passion and the sense of opportunities 
lost. Jt is far better to yield to the natural 
nervous stimulus, and liberate the natural 
human impulse, which may be done either by 
doubling up suddenly with laughter at the sight 
of the “professor, or possibly” by doubling thee 
professor up, with some outward gesture appro- 
priate to .the occasion. But these suggestions 
may seem to some to bea little exaggerated, and 
even to savor of levity ; so L will return to my 
main object in this essay—an object which, like . 
the professur’s, is quite serious, though perhaps 
not so solemn.” 


Saints of the Workshop. 


The same magazine has an elevating 
article on the sacredness of work, entitled 
“Saints of the Workshop.” We read there- 
in, A 
“We are drawing close to a time when idle- 
ness will become a disgrace. An able-bodied man 
who does no work uf any sort will be classified, 
according to the new scheme of social values, as 
a thief anda crook. Itis one of the amazing 


‘facts of the present that a young and husky 


man may, by the mere possession of money, be 
able to indulge in idleness. The custom of 
buying tlre right to escape military service has 
disappeared. It is legally impossible in French 
law not to join a regiment unless one is known 
to be sick or crippled. 

“French law forces men into military service, 
but does not force them to work. Public opinion, 


nevertheless, is changing. The idle rich are no 
longor honored as they used to be. We are 


beginning to have a contempt for the assured 
ease brought about by the.mere possession of 
money. ‘What should money mean but a power 
devoted to the interest of work, a commodity 
such as cotton, coal, steel P That no able-bodied 
man may, however rich, escape work, and that in 
the choice of a career the primary consideration 
be given to the natural aptitudes of the indi- 
vidual child, are the two outstanding conditions 
which make for the strength of any uation. In 
a word, the strength of a lation is to be 
defined in terms of its working capacity. 

“A country with many thrifty families of 
independent means would head sttaight toward 
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decay and ruin. To manufacture, to cultivate, 
to sell, are unquestionable necessities. A nétional 
taste for work will never be created by a mere 
interest in profits, any more than the desire for 
immediate earnings can transform the child into 
a skilled laborer proud of his task. Work must 
have a soul. Inevitably one must return to the 
old ideal of doing the job for the job’s sake. 

“It is as important to reestablish the dig guity 
of. labor as it is to enforce hygiene in factories.” 

“Faith in work must be recreated.” 

“There is a holiness in work, as there is in 
religion. lts essential quality lies in self-sacrifice. 
Monks may accomplish this through contem- 
plation and good deeds. The holiness of work 
is primarily beyond contemplation. It demands 
sweat. Who toiled with more piety than Ber- 
nard Palissy, who in the history of French labor 
is a patron saint of ceramics, gifted with a 
perseverance that would not admit defeat.” 





ee Bigotry in a Hurry. 


r. Glenn Frank observes in the Century y 
Te ; 


“Modern biology clarifies the laws of heredity. 
In so doing modern biology puts in the hands 
‘of parents, educators, and statesmen new truths 
that are absolutely essential to sound policies 
for the future of the family, the school, and the 
state. But long before the new biology has 
evolved a sound social technic, certain quack 
doetors of the intellect find in Darwinism a 
mandate for political and economic imperialism. 
This “is the baldest perversion of Darwinism 
which is far more the ally of cooperation than of 
ruthlessness, but the damage is 
modern biology even begins its social ministry. 

“Science does a great deal of important 
investigation of the inequality of the human races. 
But long before science can adapt its sound 
conclusions in this field of the great adventure of 
organizing a world of colorful variety and varied 
abilities, certain shysters of science, men who 
have never spent an hour in a laboratory, twist 
the scientific conclusions regarding the inequal- 
ity of the races into anew Prussianism that is 
used to mask all sorts of sinister class and racial 
egotisms and to give a seemingly unassailable 
biolog ical justification for all sorts uf reactionary 
and intolerant movements,” 

. 





The East and the West. 


The Harvard Theological Review has 
publishod a translation by Kakuso Okakura 


done before - 
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of Chi Ki’s treatise “On the Method of 
Practising Concentration and Contemplation” 
with a prefatory note by William Sturgis 
Bigelow. 


“It embodies complete aud detailed directipus 
for reaching or acquiring the state of conscious- 
ness called Samaji, for which there is no word 
in English except ‘ecstasy’, and this only in its 
etymological sense, of ‘a state outside of the 
body,’ that condition of consciousness in which 
the sense of personal identity is preserved and 
the will is in a condition of free activity, while 
at the same time the ordinary relations with the 
material universe through the five senses are cut 
off.” 

‘Samaj? is the Japanese form of our 
Sanskrit word Samadhi. 'Those who have a 
knowledge of our system of Yoga should 
study Chi Ki’s treatise and find out the resem- 
blances and differences between the Indian 
and the Japanese systems. 


Mr. Bigelow says in the course of his 
preface :— 


“Broadly speaking, in the Hast men have 
studied themselves ; in the West what is outside 
themselves—that. is to say, the material world, 
including their own physical bodies. Both in 
the Mast and West men have recognized the fact 
that there is an inside and an outside, and have 
tended to state the ‘part of the subject which 
they were not studying in terms of the part 
which they were. In the West the tendency has 
been to regard the body as the man, and the 
phenomena of consciousness as a somewhat 
irregular and unclassifiable by-product, thegmost 
definite statement about it being that made 
thirty or forty yeaa ago that the brain secretes 
consciousness as the~Hyer secretes bile. Just 
now we speak of ONDE E as an epi- 
phenomenon or parallel phenomenon. The latter 
term is parvhiips the better, for she sensory 
consciousness of an object is parallel “with the 
object in the same sense as the rellection~in a 
mirror. Inthe Mast, on the other hand, they 
say that the organism ¿s consciousness, and tunat 
the physical body is only an item in the total of 
that consciousness, and a small one at that: that 
it is a» small fragment of matter, of the existeuce 
of which consciousness takes cognizance as it does 
of any other portion of matter, froma pebble tu a 


fixed star, or the receiver and transiiitler of a 
telephone. As it is understood in the Hast, 


therefore, the study of selfis the study of con- 
sciousness. There as here this study is systema- 
tic and scientific, but it differs in the name on the 
two sides of the world. In West itis ealled 
psychology. ln the Wast it is called religion.” 
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. COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, -learly erroni ons 
views, misrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions, and editorials gublishec in tiis 


Review or in other papers eriticizing «t. 


As various opinions may reasenably be held on the 


same subject, this section is not meant Jor the airing of such differences of opinion, ss, owing 
to the kindness of our numerow contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, “ritics are 


requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictls to 
No eriticiom of reviews and notices of books will be published.—-Hditor, “Tie Modern 


the point. 
Review,” ] 


Hindi and Urdu. 


I have been very much upset by a sentence in 
the Note headed “Indians First” on p. 647 of the 
current No. of your Review. ‘I'he sentence runs 
thus :— ' 


Lt 

“There is in some respects a composite Indian 
culture, e. Ge... ce in our vernacular literatures 
( Urdu and Hindi not differing in essence but in 
seript ).” 


Urdu and Hindi do agree in their gram- 
matical structure, but differ very widely in 
their ‘vocabulary, culture words in Urdn being 
all drawn from Persian and Arabic, and those 
in Hindi from Sanskrit. The words gengraphy 
and verb are culture words of not a very high 
order, but while geography in Urdu is jugraphya 
it is in Hindi bhugol-parichay ; and verb in Urdu 
is f'l and in Hindi is kriyā. Difference in the 
higher vocabulary puts Urdu and Hindi outside 
the limits of mutual intelligibility and so makes 
. them substantially distinct languages. Difference 
of seript is a trifling matter, after all. 

There is an Urdu book of the name of Kherad 
Afroz, Khirad Afro® means illumining the intellect. 
lf the name were written in Nagari character, it 


woule not become Hindi. The following sentence, 
in Roman character, from the Ahivad ifroz. you 
could not call Hindi, if it were writter in NagAri 
character :-— 

“Naql hai ki ek mard-i-parsa kisi sancawar ke 
hamsāre me rahta tha.” . 

I was at one time an ardent advocate of 
Hindustani being made the kngua frener cf all 
Indie, and firstin the Calcutta Rewer and much 
later in your Review I put forth a scheme fora 
reconciliation between Urdu and Tlindi. The 
essence of my scheme was the alortion of 
Sanskrit as the source from which to draw 
learned words to the exclusion of Persian and 
Arabic for the purpose, words of Persian and 
Arabie origin being however fully accorced their 
right of naturalised words when they bave 
become integral parts of spoken Tindustani. 
I instanced kriy as a better word fo. verb 
than #1 in that kriy@ is radically conaected 
with karnd, while fil is utterly alien. | ap- 
proached two highly-placed Muhammadans with 
my scheme of reconciliation, but received no 
response from them. I now believe that no 
reconciliation between Urdu and Hindi is possible. 


SYAMA CHARAN 3SANGUUI. 
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: -DIVINE COLLOQUY 


Mother, your eyes are beautiful and deep, 
And I can see so many pictures there 

Of things I had forgotten,—children asleep 
That were my playmates long ago, and fair 
Gardens and riversides, and many a peep 

Of mountain forest ; birds are everywhere,— 
And sunny glades, and snowy falls that leap 
Out of dark hollows, Mother, here and there. 


O little son, thy words are of a ~hoaght 
Beyond thy years, and therefor: art thou, 
blest, 
And thereby know I how thy hears is 
fraught 
With vision that shall lead meu tc their rest 
Beside still waters and in pastures green 
Beyond the sadness human life tath been. 


. E, E, SPRIGHT. 
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NOTES 


. A Disclaimer by Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


We received the following on the 28th of 
May fast :— | 

“Since the time when I unfortunately 
stumbled into public notice, I have gained a 
wile experience of interviewers and reporters, 
bovh professional and amateur. This has 
sared me from too rude a shock of surprise 
when lataly at a friend’s house my attention 
was Grawn to an account published in the 
Times of India (dated 9th May ? ) of what 
ha» beer termed an interview with me. 
Faoricaticn of news is bad enough, but dis- 
torsion of it through inaccuracy of under- 
standing and expression is a great deal more 
mischievoas. There is only one portion of 
_the report in which 1 find vaguely expressed 
my own idea about the present govern- 
ment of India as a marvellously eficient 
machinery of administration perfecting law, 
preserving order and repressing life ; claim- 
ing perpesuity of its reign of toothed wheels 
on the plea of the successful emasculation 


of the disarmed people of India for all time © 


to come ; boasting of the fact that an im- 
mense multitude of human beings have lain 
beautifully still under its well regulated 
pressure for over a century. 


RABINDRANATH 'PAGORK.” 


The reader will find that considerale space 
has been ziven in this month’s notes toa 
discussion of some of the views ascribed in 
the -o-called interview to the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. As will be seen, we doubted 
whether they could all or mostly be those of 
the poet. It being too late now to discard so 
many pages of notes, we allow them to be 
printed exactly as they would have stood if 
we had not received the foregoing repudia- 
tion. Our discussion may be taken as mostly 
those of the interviewer’s own views or of his 
distoztion’s of the Poet’s views. 

We hac to re-arrange some pages 
give this disclaimer a prominent position. 


omn menemene 


to 
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Woman in the Occident. 


Women in the Occident are socially and 
politically free and have more rights than 
women in India. The percentage of literacy 
among them is greater than among Indian 
women. They possess greater knowledge 
of the world than Indian women. More 
careers are open to them than to Indian 
women. But, according to many Western 
women, there is no real equality between 
men and women in the West. Juucie A. 
Zimmern observes in the Century Magazine, 

“No one surveying either the politigal or 
the industrial system of the countries in which 
women have voting rights could detect there 
any signs of real sex equality arising ont of 
that fact. The truth is that men have allowed 
women to share in industrial work as a conve- 
nience, because they needed them, and have 
granted them the vote as the best means of deal- 
ing with the. ditficulé and equivocal situation 
thus brought about. Despite women workers 
and women voters, disharmony and disorder 
still prevail, and man still dominates the social 
scene.” 


There must be true collaboration between 


man and woman, But for such collabovation, 
women must play their part as women, “ not 


4 


as the nerve-racked, restless, hysterical halt- 


women who fill a large place in our contem- 
porary movements, or as mere skilful, but 
unconvincing, imitators of men.” 


“True collaboration between man and woman 
is not easy ; if it were, it would not remain over 
as the last outstanding task of civilization, But 
if ibis not easy, it is vastly worth while; itis 
the greatest single source of human happiness, 
and the very corner-stone of a stable human 
society.” 

In attempting “ briefly to trace the move- 
ment of this new principle of sex collabora- 
tion along the pathway of modern life,” this 
writer says :— 

“ Not long ago a baby girl who had come 
into the world ina lying-in hospital near New 
York was rejected by he; parents, who declared 
that it was a boy that they wanted and that they 
were sure ib wasa boy that had been, born to 
them, On the threat of legal action they agreed. 


ç 
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to acknowledge the child, but what a life les be- 
fore this infant whose very cradle has been embit- 
tered by the stigma of sex inferiority. Yet the 
incident is only a frank revelation of a tradition- 
al and still prevalent attitude. The Greeks 
expesed their unwanted baby girls ; we cover them 
with a hypocritical and condoling condescension. 
Tt seems as though our unduly concrete minds 
could not get over the fact that the central figure 
in the Christmas story which embodies for us 
the glory of babyhood is a bambino aud nota 
bambina. Ina truly civilized society the infant 
girl would rank from the first moment of her 
conscious being as the equal of the infant boy. 
Mothers take good care to discover the suitable 
color and adornment for their little ones, blue 
for the little boy, pink for the little girl, but the 
care bestowed on this outward differentiation is 
too seldom extended to the tasks of inner under- 
standing and harmonization.” 


In India sons are desired, daughters are 
not desired. The writer in the Century gives 
an efample of the existence of the same atti- 
tude in the West. We have quoted this 
example with some misgiving. For, there 
are large numbers of people in our country 
who are delighted when they find any evil 
existing in the Occident ; because, illogically 
enough, they seem to conclude that, as the 
West is not what it ought to be, ‘therefore 
the Fast is certainly what it onght to be. 
It is not for supplying food for snch minds, 
that we have quoted from the American 
magazine. Our object is to show that Occi- 
dental women are not -satisfied with the pro- 
gresséhey have made and the rights they 
have won, and that they are determined to 
wipe out even the least trace of sex inferiority : 
whereas in our country even “educated” men 
think that they shave done their duty to 
women by merely calling them goddesses, 
and our women are for the most part 
illiterate, igrforant, and inarticulate, though 
not inferior to the women of any other 
country In womanly virtues. 


It is not that the Western women who 
advocate sex equality make the mistake of 
thinking that ‘equality means indentity or 
sameness. The writer from whom we have 
quoted above herself says -— 


“Women are physically, intellectually, even 
spiritually different from men; that is why they 
need a different education, if not in subjects, at 
least in methods of approach. And that is also 
why men need to make an effort to understand 
the mind and quality} the distinctive soul and 
personality, that is too often left hidden beneath 
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the pretty exterior which is all that a man has 
accustomed himself to look for,” 

We must again confess that we have 
quoted the first sentence in the fcregoing 
extract with great misgiving. For our “ edu- 
cated” men may feel fortified thereby in 
their conviction that schools and colleges 
for girls and women are unnecessary, the 
best education for them being the preparas 


-tion of cowdung cakes for fuel—which, he it 


said in passing, we do nob despise. Sone 
indication of what the authoress means by 
a different education for women will be tourd 
in the following words :—- 

“The subjects of university study are the 
same for all, but this does not mean that their 
handling must be the same. Just as ilere is 
an English approach to Hellenism, and a German 
approach and an American approach, s? also 
there is a man’s approach and a woman's ap- 
proach. Collaboration between the sexes, and 
between scholars of different nations, is the 
natural cnolmination of sincere anl sustained 


The Mandated Colonies. 


We read in 
niele :— 


The Japan 


“Professor Gilbert Murray was at ouo time 
enthusiastic about the clauses in the Coveaant 
of the League of Nations, which formed the first 
secticn of tke Treaty of Versailles, undertaking 
that the mandated colonies should be adminis- 
tered primarily in the interests of the natives, 
that the administration should be reported upon 
to the League, and so forth--a great advance on 
anything previously arranged between naticns. 
Unfortunately, while the sentiments expressed 
in the Covenant were impeccabie, there was no 
provision for giving them proper effect: All 
proposals for internationalisation of the colonias, 
which would have been a very interesting poli- 
tical experiment and might have ensured justice 
to the natives by the careful watch the nations 
would have kept upon the doings of one anothe:’s 
subjects, were turned down, and the mandase 
system, which was obviously only annexaticn 
in disguise, was instituted. Each country prs- 
sents its repcrt upon its administration, and its 
dignity may not be rufled by the adequacy cf 
this report being called in question. Instead uf 
that, the presentation of the reports is an ocea- 
sion for polite mutual admiration.” 

One of the reasons given for the transfer- 
ence of the German colonies to a system 
under which the interests of the natives were 
so loudly emphasised was that thé Germans 
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were too harsh and interfering in Llmir ad- 
runistretion and had treated the Hereros 
very crnelly, The cominent of the Jupan 
Weekly Chronicle on this “reason” is as 
follows :— 

“Bas during the very period when kinder 
treatment was being assured so fervently, mas- 
sacres took place in India and in Korea of a 
worse character than any done by Germans in 
South-west Africa, labour was being regimented 
in New Guinea in a more oppressive manner than 
had ever been done by the Germans, and the 
innabfiants of Micronesia were being, for their 
good perhaps, hut hardly for their delight, sub- 
jected to a process of conversion tu Japonism in a 
manner of which the Germans had never dream- 
ed. And it was with a very cynical gesture 
phat German colonies were handed over to France 
and Belgium for kinder treatment. 

“When the mandate system was created, it 
was call of other fair promises—promises which 
is was a superfluons hypocrisy to make at all, 
becaase they could not be fulfilled.” 


The conclusion of the Kobe paper is :— 


© When all is said and done, the invention of 
the mandate system does no credit to the sin- 
ceriby of the great nations, its working is no 
testimony to their superiority to Germany, and 
the happiness of the natives remains a pions 
expression in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. That the innocent natives of the colo- 
nies should not suffer as a result of the war 
would have been too much to expect. When 
great nations go to war, the sufferings of their 
urfortunate dependants are regrettable but an 
inavitable consequence. But itt may be said that 
tle disposal of the German Colonies under the 
Treaty of Versailles has secured the maximum 
discredit with the minimum of consideration 
for the best interests of the natives.” 





Decreased Rates in England and 
Increased Rates in India. 


The Bombay Chronicle draws attention 
to the fact that 


“While the Government of India still mud- 
dle on in the hope that increased taxdtion yields 
increased revenue, and, therefore, keep up the 
charges of the commercial services—like the 
Railways and Post Office—at an impossibly high 
level, the British Railways are giving them a 
much needed lesson in economy “by successive 
and substantial reductions in their rates. A 
considerable reduction in rates and fares was 
made about the end of the last year on the eve 
of, or in eonsequence of, the extensive amalgama- 
tion of Railway enterprise in Britain. The re- 
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ductions, instead of costing the Company any- 


thing, as the Government of India seem to fear, 
sent up the dividends to record figures. The in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural interests 
were not satisfied by these reductions. Sir Eric 
Geddes, president of the British Federati@n of 
Industries, led the way by producing a series of 
reasons showing why the railway rates should 
Le further reduced. A Government committee 
of experts in agriculture made the same sugges- 
tions as regards the railway rates on agrical- 
tural produce. The result has been a further 
reduction on agricnitural produce from 75 per 
cent, to 50 per cent. above pre-war level; on 
certain classes of live stock, including horses, 
cows, sheep and pigs, from 118 per cent. to 50 
per cent. above pre-war charges; on parcels hy 
passenger trains from 100 per cent. to 70 per 
cent. and by goods train 100 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. above pre-war level; on non-agriculture 
trafic from 75 per cent. to 60 per cent. And 
this is not all! If the Company succeed in 
coming to an understanding with theirepera- 
tives for a reduction of the wages or are able to 
reduce expenditure in other directions, they pro- 
mise to grant still further reductions. Those 
already made have been calenlated to cost 
them £9 millions per annum, unless, as is very 
probable, traffic increases in consequence of re- 
ductions and wipes ont this estimated fall in 
revennes. In view of the disclosures of the 
Incheape Committee it is high time those res- 
ponsible for the manipulation of the Indian 
Railway rates took a leaf from this book.” 





How to Live Long. 


The Christian World writes :— 


iB, 


- 


Dy, Charles W. Eliot who was President of? 


Harvard University from 1869 to 1909, has jnst 
entered his nineticth yea in good health and 
vigor. In reply to congratulations he has given 
a few words of advice to those who would like 
to follow his example. “Eat moderately,” he 
says, “sleep at least seven hours a night with 
windows open, take regular exercise in the open 
air every day, use no stimulants, enjoy all 
natural delights without excess in any, and keep 
under ail circumstances as serene a spirft as 
your nature permits.” 


—— 


Orthodoxy and Justice. 


Recently there was a resolution before@ 


the Municipal Commissioners of Poona that œ 


the reservoirs and water pipes maintained 
out of public funds within the limits of the 
Municipality should be thrown open for the 
use of all communities, irrespective, of caste 


~ 


it 
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ot creed. That all should be able to use 
what all pay for aceords with all elementary 
ideas of justice. But the resolution was 
thrown out by twenty-five votes to nine! 

Supposing the National Flag Hew over 
thee Municipal Office at Poona, would the 
people deprived of their just rights feel chat 
they had obtained Swaraj ! 

The orthodox Commissioners ought to be 
sued by some one for misappropriation or 
robbery, for their decision amounts to a dis- 
graceful act of robbery, though scriptural 
texts may be quoted in support of it. Or 
they alone should be compelled to pay for all 
water-supply arrangements. 





I. C. S. Competition Results. 


The following candidates have been derlared 
successful at the Indian Civil Service Com- 
petitive Examination held at Allahabad in 
Januwery last -— 

Total marks. 


l. Balakrishna Iver, P. V, (Madras) 1179 
2. Saibal Kumar Gupta (Bengal) 1156 
3. 8. Basu (Bengal) ne 1125 
4. Raghubar Dayal (U. P.) „= 1116 
%, Vishnu Sahay, (U. P.) w= 1109 
6. Bala Krishna Pilly, Y. K. (Madras)... 1042 
7. dJagdeshwar Nigam (U. P.) .. 1032 
8. J, N. Talukdar (Bengal) 1027 
9, B. C. Mukhopadhyaya (Bengal) 1026 

Amongst the unsuccessful candidates who 
have been declared qualified, cight are from 


U. P, 19 from Bengal, 14 from Madras, four 
from Sombay, cight from Bihar and Orissa, 
four from Punjab, two from Assam aid four 


"from the Central Provinces, 


It is usual to draw conclusions from such 


a list regarding the intellectual or educational 


condition of the different provinces of India. 
But as students compete for the I. C. §. 
mainly because it offers a lucrative carezr, may 
it not also be inferred that the people of some 
provinces—Bombay for example, do 1 ot care 
for service so much as they do for industrial 
and, commercial careers? Phere has never yet 
been a Marwari Civilian, and perhaps there 
has been only one Marwari High Court Judge; 
and yet, financially speaking, the Marwari 
millionaires can buy up all Civiliens and 
High Court Judges of Indian extraction. 





` Intercommunal Friendilinsss. 


The whole of Indit contains 2,153 towns 
aud 7,20,342 villages, Of these 701 towns and 


1,82,985 villages are situated in the Indian - 
States ruled by Hindu, Musalman aad Sikh 
potentates. Out of the total area of 13.02,657 
square miles, 7,09,583 scuare miles, or more 
than one-third, is comprised witiin the 
Indian States. Of 31,90,75,182 persons, 
which is the population of the whole cf India, 
7,19,36,736 persons, or less than one-fourth, 
live in the Indian States. In thess States, 
from year’s eud to year’s end, ons seldom 
hears of Hindu-Moslem riots or things of 
that sort. This means that in more than 
one-third of the area of India, apprcximately 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of India live 
without intercommunal troubies of a serions 
character, 

As regards towns and villages, ort of the 
total number of 7,22,495 towns anc. villages, 
1,88,684, situated tn the Indian States, or 
more than one-fourth, are generally free from 
intercommunal troubles. Little troubles 
there are everywhere, whatever the country 
or the continent, 

Turning now to British-ruled .ndia, we 
find shat it contains L452 towns and 5,37,357 
villages, or a total of 5,38809, Speaking 
generally, that is, not taking ino account 
the Moplah disturbances, which vere quite 
exceptional, it may be said with perfect ac- 
curacy that out of these more than five lukh 
places, Hiudu-Moslem riots or disturbances 
do uet occur in any year in more than five 
dozen places. We know five dozen .s an over- 
estimate ; but we have pub the number at that 
figure to be on the safe side. Now, highly 
regrettable as the figure five dozen ont of 
five lakhs is, it cannot be said taat in any 
other area in the world of the same extent 
as India and among the same num der of peo- 
ple, the number of fights or disturbances is 
less. 

Therefore, it is not true thas, speaking 
gererally, Hindus aud Moslems are more 
given to fighting one another, than other 
greups of people in the world. 

Look at the number and character of the 
figats between Negroes and Whites and 
between laborers and other classes of the 
people in the United States cf America, 
Are they less serious because the fighters 
profess to follow the same religio 1 ¢ s 

Let us take another fact inte considera- 
ticn. Every year all over India, Hindus 
fight Hindus and Musalmans fight Mnsal- 
mans. either individually or in groups. Aud 
men are often killed in the process. If it 


rere -possible to sift out from the records 
ct all tie cases of injuries to life and limb 
which come before the Law Courts those in 
which the parties to the quarrels were all 
Eindus br all Moslems, from those in which 
Ejindus and Musalmans were, either individi- 
daally o- in groups, ranged on opposite sides, 
it would we are quite sure, be found that in 
tLe vast majority of cases Hindus had fought 
Eindus and Musalmans had fought Musal- 
nans. If there be any doubt regarding the 
ecrtectness of this guess, there can be none 
tbat in the vast majority. of cases, even when 
* the parties ranged on opposite sides are 
H ndas and Moslems, the quarrels are due to 
caises unconnected with the religion of the 
perties. 


Of course, even a single case in which the 


quarrel is due to sectarian causes is a matter 
of zréat regret. But in the present state of 
the -wor.d, we should not exaggerate 
the impors or significance of the small num- 
bez of intercommunal disputes in the country, 
while at she same time we should try our 
bess tc prevent a single quarrel. 

We wish to draw attention to another fact. 
We=n there are caste riots among the Hindus 
mtie Soush, or when there are Sunni-Shia 
fights among the Moslems, these do not dis- 
turi and excite the public as much as Hindu- 
Moslem ricts. Sectarianism is so deeply im- 
bedded incur minds that Hindus seem to con- 
side it a nore heinous offence for a Musal- 
mar to hurt or kill a Hindu than for a Hindu 
to hart or murder a -Musalman or a Hindu; 
and similarly Musalmans seem to consider 
it more wicked for a Hindu to hurt or killa 
Musalman than for a Musalman to hurt a 
Musalman ora Hindu. A really good man 
woul be peined whenever one person in- 
jures another, whatever may be their pro- 
fesse creed. 

We have not the least desire to minimise 
the sariousnass of the Moplah disturbances 
or even of r ots which were less serious. The 
painful impression produced by the horrible 
incid-nts connected with the former will not 
soon sass avay. But however painful the 
impression, m the interests of humanity and 
aad >f the Indian nation, we ought to 
endezvour tc have a vorrect idea of the num- 
ber oz persons who were seized by a diaboli- 
cal frenzy, These disturbances took place in 
a part of the Malabar district. he total 
popul tion of the district is 30 lakhs in round 
numbers. “Tie Musalmans number 80 thou- 
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sand there in round numbers. Of these all are’ 
not Moplahs, and all Moplahs were not impli- 
cated in the rebellion. So that out of the total 
population of India of about 32 crores, a few 
thousand persons behaved in a diabolical 
manner. 


We admit that however dispassionate and 


È 


accurate an idea of -Hindu-Moslem rela- @ 


tions we may try to form, a single unto- 
ward occurrence is enough to disturb our 
equanimity. But we should remember that, 
just as newspapers record the pettiest of 
offences when they get news of them but do 
not record or even try to obtain news of the 
thousands of acts of kindness and courtesy 
and loving sacrifice which are done every 
day without ever obtaining publicity, so in the 
inatter of Hindu-Moslem relations, too, while 
all that is sinister is seized upon with avidity 
by news agencies and published in the papers, 


the words and deeds of friendliness rgmain ' 


fer the most part unpublished. But when 
even a few are published, all lovers of 
humanity, cannot but feel encouraged. Take 
the following paragraph, for example :— 
Bombay, May 9. 


A Khilafat Swadeshi Hixhibition was opened . 


yesterday by Mrs. Mohamed Ali. Speaking on 
the occasion Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall said it 
was only owing to the whole-hearted support of 
the Hindus that they were able to achieve what 
they had achieved on the Khilafat question and 
to make so great an impression on all countries, 
even on England. He felt the reason why India 
to-day was disunited was the absence of those 
men who kept perpetually telling them to look 


up. They must go on towards that goal—a goal Y 


towards which Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali 
Brothers had ever pointed not, only for the libera- 
tion, of India but for the liberation of all mankind 
and the establishment of the Kindgom of God 
on Earth. 3 


Or, better still, take the following from 
The Tribune of the 9th May ;— 

“Every cloud, it is said, has a silver lining. 
In the same way the unfortunate Rawalpjndi 
incidents possess certain features which must 
gladden the heart of every nationalist. Of 
course, the palm must be given to the Akalis, 
whose non-violenee, fortitude and silent suffering 
must extort unstinted admiration even from those 
who do uot agree with certain aspects of 
their programme of work; but the conduct of 
Musalmuns and Hindus on the occasion- is 
no less noteworthy. A communique of tlre Gur- 
dwara Prabandbak Committee, published in our 
yesterday's issue, says that a large number of 
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Musaimans. iacluding local Khilafat vo 


teers, 
promptly reached the spot to afford relief to she 
wounded Akalis; and in complete disregard of 
their personal safety rushed into the confused 
mass of the assailants and the Akalis in order 
to cerry away the injured. In this noble werk, 


no less than 30 Mussalmans are reported to have 


received injuries. The Hindus also were not 


‘@ behind their Mussalman brethren in providing 


relief tothe injured Akalis. “It was a touch- 
ing sight,” says the communique, “when the nmn- 
conscious wounded Akalis were being carried at 
midnight by Muslim volunteers to be tenled 
and looked after by Hindus in the Dayanand 
Medical “Mission Hospital.” We congratu ate 


the Mussalmans and Hindus of Rawalpindi on 


their praiseworthy conduct, and assure all tlose 
whom it may concern that these scenes of inter- 
communal love and sympathy and not the occa- 
sional aberrations of unruly mobs are the zeal 
index of mutual feelings of the three great com- 
munities of the Punjab. 


Itehas been our object in this Note to 
show that Hindu-Moslem relations in India 


as a whole are not so bad as they are thought. 


to be. One of the reasons assigned for 
the relations not being or becoming worse is 
the presence of the British power in India. 


_ But we learn from British writers themselves 


that mthe early days of the rule of the Fast 
India Company Hindu Moslem relations were 
better than they are now—proofs are given 
in the book named “Towards Home Rule.” 
Moreover, the British authorities and British 
non-officials in India have not been kncwn 
to disgourage attempts to create bad blood 
between Hindus and Musalmans or to en- 
courage endeavours made to establish friend- 
ly relations between the two communities. 
Moreover, in the Indian States, where there 
are not so many British officials as in the 
British-ruled Provinces, Hindu-Moslem rela- 
tions are noteworse than in British territery. 
This fact has been so often referred to, that 


f in recent years a few instances of bad Hindu- 
` Moslem relations in the Indian States have 


been reported in the papers. And it is fear- 
ed ° that if journalists continue to harp 
on the “Argument from the Indian States,” 
as we may call it, more such instances may 
come to be recorded in the near future. 


—_—_— 


How to Prove Lawrence Statue 
Wrong. 


It is said that the ‘people of the Pur jab 
feel greatly insulted by the pose of the 


Lawrence Statue and its inscription, asking 
them Whether they would like to be ruled by 
the sword or by the pen, 

A true fact is never an insult. If Hin- — 
dus and Musalmans and Sikhs continue te 
indulge occasionally in faction fights im even 
a single place in the Punjab, how can it be 
proved that the sword is not necessary te. 
rule the Punjab?’ Therefore, the best way 
for the Panjabis to prove that they resent 
the threat of being ruled by the sword, is to 
establish such amicable intercommunal re- 
lations among themselves as to make it im- 
possible even for mischief-makers to disturb 
them. 

As for the necessarily futile efforts now 
being made by individuals to remove the 
statue from its present position, while we 
respect the motive and the courage of the 
persons who are making them, we cannot 
say that this method is likely to be attend- 
ed with success, 


A So-called Interview with 
Rabindranath Tagore 


One Mr. Lowell Thomas has contribated to 
a Bombay paper an account of an interview — 
which he is said to have had with the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore at Santiniketan, As 
we believe the poet could not have said 
some of the things put into his mouth, and 
doubt whether he said any of the things 
exactly in the form they have been reported, 
we will comment on some of the opinions ex- 
pressed merely as opinions, without tryin 
to decide what he may have said and wh 
not, ; 

He said, “Here in India for instance, we shall 
have more bitter wars than any that have swept- 
our plains in all our thousands of years of inva- 
sions.” 

“It is just possible,” he added, “that Hindu- 
ism might be a religion of the past before many 
years and the inhabitants of India converted to 
Islam by force.” : 

“This coming from a Hindu, and from one of 
the leaders of the progressive Brahma Samaj sect ~ 
at that, dazed us. Then to cap our bewilderment 
he added: ‘And who knows but that it might 
be a good thing for India if the Mubammadans 
were to overrun it again P” 

Future wars there may be in India or 
there may not be; nothing definite 
be said. 


If by Hinduism, only popular Hinduism 
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be weant—with Brahmanie priestly as- 
_cendancy, “antouchability,” divisions into 
| castes and sub-castes, notions of caste superior- 
| ity and caste inferiority, lifeless ceremonialism 
and iceas of ceremonial purity and idolatry,— 
then Himduism may in future be a thing of 
‘the past. But there are higher things in 
| Kinduism than these, which are destined to 
lest as long as any other religion, as they 
| are of the very essence of Religion itself. If 
these things be considered, Hinduism is 
Sanatan or eternal. Of course, the same 
thing may be said of the essence of some 
other religions, too. 
| As regards the conyersion of the inhabi- 
tants of India to Islam by force, we do not 
think there is the least possibility of any 
such shing happening. Islam in its palmiest 
days converted the inhabitants of some coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa, leaving almost no 
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in India in the course of the centuries during 
which the Mussalmans were the most power- 
ful community, they failed to do what they 
had done in other countries. 

Speaking from a secular point of view the 
bulwark of the Moslem world has been the 
Turkish Empire. But one after another most 
of the subject countries included in it have 
become independent, and the Ottoman Empire 
is at present only a shadow of its former self. 
We do not think Turkey or any other Musal- 
man country will be in a position to convert 
a whole people by force, even if so disposed. 
The Afghan Amir, another independent 
Mussalman King, has not yet thought of it. 
On the contrary, he is conciliatory. Moreover, 
if all that we have read about the Young 
Turks during the reign of Abdul Hamid, 
and, in more recent times, about Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and his following, be true, 
they are not orthodox Musalmans of the 
type which in the past sought to convert the 
inhabitants of any country wholesale - 
whether by force or not, we need not discuss. 

But supposing the Musalmans were un- 
wise enough ever to attempt the conversion 
of the Hindus by force, the Hindus, inspite 
of their divisions and their disorganised con- 
dition, would be strong enough to success- 
fully resist such an attempt. In fact, such 
an attempt would make them more united 
than now, 

What may happen is this. During the life 
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time of the present generation, the Bengali = 
Musalinans, from being a minority, have 
become the majority in Bengal. They Y 


multiply faster here than the Hindus—a 
fact into the causes of which we shall not 
at present enquire. 

It is not only in Bengal that Musalmans 
have increased faster than the Hindus. For 
instance, in the Madras Presidency, which is 
a stronghold of Hinduism, Hindus have in- 
creased by 1.9 per cent, Muhammadans by 
3.7 per cent and Christians by 14.2 per gent 
during the decade 1911—1921. We shall 
discuss this subject when the reports of the 
census of 1921 are available for all the pro- 
vinces. Meanwhile we note that, according to 
the U.P. Administration Report for 1921—22, 
“Hindus have lost over 9 per vent. more than 
their proper share of the provincial decrease, 
BRAN io 5 ee the disproportionate loss may 
fairly be attributed to ‘conversions....... a piti 
the Bombay Presidency in 1881 the Hindus 
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were 8,015 per ten thousand of the popula- 
tion ; in 1921 they were 7,947. The Moslems 
were 1627 per 10000 in 1881 ; in 1921 they 
were 1,729 per ten thousand, They were 
1810 in 1911. The decrease from#1911 to 
192l was due mainly to influenza at Sind. 
Partly owing to reduced 


other faiths, the Hindus are decreasing in 
number in many provinces. If this process 
continues, they may ere long be swamped. 
That is what may happen. But wholesale 
‘conversion to Islam by force is not a possibili- 
ty. 

4 It is also possible that Hinduism may be 
able to maintain its position by becoming 
liberalised and more rational and intellectual, 
and Gonsequently more able to retain its own 
adherents, reclaim former adherents lost to 
it by, conversion to other faiths and absorb 
adherents of other faiths. Some faint indica- 
tions of how this may happen are obtainable 


from a paragraph in the Bombay Presidency 


Census Report, 1921, p.75, where it is said : 

“Tt is interesting to note 
being encroached upon in Sind by Hinduism, 
nsing that term to include Sikhs and Jains...... 
The fact seems to be fairly well known, and 
is apparently usually attributed to the supe- 
viority of the Hindu in all intellectual occupa- 
tions, which with advancing civilisation must 
be of necessity of increasing importance.” 


In 1881 the Hindus were 1618 per ten 
thousind of the population of Sind, in 1921 
they were 2589. In the same province in 


sand, and 7337 per ten thousand in 1921. 
It is significant that this tendency has be- 
come perceptible in a region which is the 
least caste-ridden and orthodox (from the 
Hindu point of view) in India, 

As regards the benefits arising from — 
Musalmans overrunning India in the futu 
impartial historians and students of hi 
admit that the past Muhammadan invasion 
of India were neither an unmixed evil nor an 
unmixed good. Though the 


back to Pre-Christian times, contact with 
Islam strengthened monotheism in India, 
as the many mediaeval reformers and reform 
movements show. Socially, in the provinces 
which came most under Musalman influence, 
caste rigidity is least; and it is the greatest 
Wipe Musalman ascendancy was least. 


vitality and 
# fecundity and insufficient facilities for mar- 
riage, and partly owing to conversions to 


1881 the Musalmans were 7808 per ten thou- 


Bhagavata + 
Dharma, the Hindn form of monotheism, dates — 


that Islam — “is Ae 


> of Islamic civilisation hag 

i t in the Telpu of the fine and 
The Hindus learned 

vee Pes se Wiaalneiee in the arts of war- 
fare and administration, and became more 
organised than before in their attempt at 
_self-preservation, and were consequently able 
i 1 the ascendant. Of the evils 

an influence, such as the in- 

idity of the purdah, we need not 


T the good 
í 1 ascendancy in the past cannot be 
|, Maanlaan incursions are no longer 
necessary for producing the same results and 


resulting from 


tendencies ; other forces, which are more 
peaceful and less associated with bloodshed, 
are at work for the uplift, progress, and 
solidarity of the inhabitants of [ndia. And 
perhaps it is a correct reading of the working 
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of Providence in history to say that what is 
‘not necessery does not happen and that, if 
of two means to bring about the same result, 
one be morally superior to the other while 
being equa-ly efficacious, the morally superior 
‘one comes nto play. Moreover, at present 
the Musalmans are not superior to the Hindus 
in taose th ngs in which they were superior 
in tae dark and middle ages. So Musalman 
‘incursious are not likely to produce the same 
good results (along with the bad, of course) 
in modern -imes as they did in einer ages. 

As egards British rule, we read in the 
agcount of the interview :— 

“My criticism of British rule in India” 
continued the poet, “is that it is too perfect. 
Evea the British jurists who preside over 
our courts distributes too perfect and alstract 
a ferm of justice. The Government is so 
mecaanicalty perfect that it isn’t human, I 


ment has been seen before in the history of 


“instances. 


-ous iustances, the loans have always been 





qoute it a more o Ciel Geri 


the world. In fact it is so mechanically 
complete that it stifles Indian ambition. Under 
it there hasn’t been half the real human 
happiness or half the incentive for i idual 
effort that there was in the days the 
autocratic old Mogul emperors. We faie ? 
have been made to feel that we are inferiorf 
beings, and we have known only too keenly 
how few were the important posts open to 
us. Such a Government not only stifles ambi- 
tion but it smothers the inspiration to do 4 
great things in Art, Science, and Letters.” “ 

The reader will not fail to note the quiet 
sarcasm here. The mechanical perfection (as 
far as any thing human can be said to be per- 
fect ) of British rule for its own purposes is 
admitted. Our qualification, “for its purposes”, 
is important. ` 

The two most important aims of British 
administration are the maintenance of supre- 
macy and the raising of revenues The ~+ 
British rulers of India have excelled in 
the pursuit of both these ends; though, 
being- fallible like all mortals, they have 
sometimes failed. Some taxes levied 
by them have not brought in as much 
money as they thought they would ;—nay, 
the income has actually decreased in séme 
Financial maladministration has 
brought the credit of the Government of 
India so low that in the latest effort to 
raise a loan in England, only 50 per cent. 
was been subscribed, whereas in all previ- - 
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| 
immediately wholly subscribed, and some- . | 
times over-subscribed. As regards, the main-® | | 
tenance of British supremacy, outwardly 4 
the ascendancy remains eintact ; but the E 
moral superiority and ascendancy are non- iy 
existent, British rule is not respected, Eng- j 
lishmen as Englishmen are net looked up į 
to, though they continue to be feared. Dyes 
ism does produce that sort of moral effect. = 

Regarding the distribution 
it is praiseworthy as between Indian ,and 
Indian ; but as between Indians and Furo- 
peans ( we speak with particular reference 
to criminal cases ) it has been worse than ~ 
a ghastly failure, because the aim has not 
been justice but the safe-guarding of Euro- 
pean prestige, life, limb, &e. 

“I doubt if a more perfectly organised 
Government has been seen before in the 
history of the world’ Passages like this 
seem to drive at the conclusion that the 
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British are the greatest organisers and sys- 
tematisers in the world. But we doubt it. 
The British and some other Western nations 
condemn what they call “Prussianisin”, yet at 
the. same time, ever since the commence- 
met of the last big war, they have all 
been Prussianizing themselves, and have 


4) been victorious, too, partly by that means. 


British rule has been very far from 
being even mechanically perfect in the 
departments of sanitation, education, agri- 
culture, industries, commerce, transport, com- 


™ munications, and scientific development and 


we 
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research. The country has been kept in 
a backward condition in all directions, in 
the fear lest otherwise the people assert 
themselves, and exploit its resources them- 
selves, instead of its remaining subject 
to British supremacy and a reserve for 
present day and future British exploitation. 
But ,our conviction is that by following an 
opposite and pro-Indian policy, the British 
rulers and exploiters could have got ont 
of India more money than they do now. 

From “In fact it is so mechanically com- 
plete”, -&c., down to “great things in Art, 
Scietice and Letters."-the views expressed 
are-in our opinion unexceptionable. 

There is the following passage relating to 
the “Reforms”, ; 


“But what about the new reform’ plan which 
is to turn your Government over to the Indian 


. people,” asked Mr. Engert, an American diplomat 


from Persia who had accompanied us. 


“Ah, yes,” replied ‘Tagore, “it does seem that 
the thing we have long hoped for is abort to 
\ happen. But my quarrel with Britain is that 


she has made no attempt during the pasi one 
hundred years to prépare us for this, They are 
really giving us their reforms because they have 
been made inevitable by popular opinion. So 
now they say*to us, ‘Ii you do not like the 
way we run your country, take it yourselves and 


Bt show us what a mess you can make.’ ‘Obvi- 


rs 


ously the result will be chaos.” 


_ So far as the editor of this Revizw is eon- 
cerned, he does not think that the thing he has 


‘long hoped for is about to happen. That the 


British have not prepared us for self-rule is 
true ; but why should they? It was our 
business to get ready more and more. That 
“they are really giving us their reforms 
because they have been made inevitable by 
popular opinion,” is a quite correct statement. 
The words “obviously the result will be chaos,” 
do not give any light as to why there-will be 
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chaos, Is it because we are not fit and rcady 
even for the apology for self-ru.e that we 
have got that there will be chaos f 


Fitness for self-rule can be produced and 


increased only by exercising powers of 
seli-rule., There is no other way. If 
the dose or dole of self-goverumens be 
such ‘that it arouses no enthusiasm in she 


finesb-‘and most capable men in the coanzy 
and if it be hedged in by too many ifs and 
buts and provisoes and vetoes, there can be 
no means of. judging’ what the nation is 
capable of. . As for absclute ‘fitnass for self- 
rule, no nation possesses it ; in recent yecrs 
the mest powerful self-ruling mations uve 
made and are still making huge blinders, n 
consequence of which there is chaos m rary 
European countries, whether victorious or 
beater in the late war., NS 

Many of our remarks on a’previous pessags 
apply to the following sentences ;— 

“ Hinduism is a religion of pacifism while tha 
teachings of Mohammad. transform .even our 
peaceful Hindus into fanatics with a last to figh. 
Even now Muhammadanism is spreading rapid: 
in India. You may not believe it, but the lates 
figures show, that there are more Muhaimmadan:. 
here in Bengal to-day, than there are Hindus 
So if the Government falls into the hands of the 
Indian people, it probably will’ mean Muiam- 
madan rule again. But even that wonla he pre- 
ferable to the present Government, because il 
would be Government by our own kindrec..” ; 

If she social conditions governing. tre 
Hindu community remain what they are et 
present, there is just a possibility o Musal- 
mans becoming the majority of the popula- 
tion of India; and so Swaraj may practi- 
cally come to mean Musalman-raj. Bus 
if present-day Hinduism can be liberalisec 
and rationalised, and energised in conse- 
quence, Swara} will mean Indian-raj, mean- 
ing the rule of Hindus, Musalmans, fikhs, 
Jains, Christians, etc., combined. ‘ 


We agree that in some respects, not all, 


Muhammadan rule would be preferabie so 
the rule of British bureaucrats and others 
who are either absentee proprietors or birčs 
of passage: because Musalman rule would 
be government’by’ our own kindred whe are 
permanent inhabitants of the country. 

‘The interviewer writes :— 

“We askel the. poet what he thought of 
Mr. Ganda: and the non-co-operation move- 
ment and he replied that although he looked 
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upon Mi. Gandhi as a saintly man he felt 
that his policy had been tragically wrong. 

“Where the Mahatma made his fatal 
blunder was in attempting to achieve Hindu- 
Moslem unity by asking the Hindus to support 
the Khilafat movement. The agitation for the 
restoration of the Khilafat to Turkey and the 
return of some of her lost provinces is something 
that should have nothing to do with India, and 
gertainly nothing to do with the Hindus. 
It is purely a Mohammadan religious question. 
By joining forces with the Khilafat leader, 
Mr. Gandhi played into their hands and betrayed 
the Hindus to the Mohammadans.” 

As international justice . required the re- 
turn to Turkey of some of her lost provinces, 
Indians and Hindus being inhabitants of the 
world undoubtedly had the right to agitate 
for this restoration. Our right to do so was 
all the greater because Mr. Lloyd . George as 
prima minister had pledged his word of 
hononr that Turkey would not be dismember- 
ed of what was essentially Turkish, and there- 
by obtained the support of Indian Musalmans 
and probably of other Indians, too; and 
we are -Indians and neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen of Indian Musalmans. ‘There 


~~-is_also satisfactory evidence to show that the 


attempt to wipe out Turkey is due partly to 
the Europeans’ hostility to Asia and all per- 
sons and powers of Asiatic origin, As we are 
Asiaties it is natural for us to side with Tur- 
key so far as we can do so conscientiously, 


“The return of some of her lost pro- 


vinces to Turkey” is certainly not a. purely 


Muhammadan religious question, it is a 
problem of international politics. But 
we agree that the restoration of the Khila- 
fat to Turkey (whatever that may mean ) 
is a purely Muhammadan religions ques- 
tion. „As we are not orthodox Hindus 
of the Congress camp, we do not know 
whether they have supported the Khilafat 
movement only for political reasons, or for 
any other also, Nor.are we in the secret of 
Not being Musalmauns, 
we have never been enthusiastic about 
the Khilafat. And we think the victorious 
Turks with Kemal Pasha at their head have 
not thought of the Khilafat in the same way 
ab Indian “Musalmans have done. After the 
event, the latter or many of them may have 
acquiesced in the deposition of the ex-Sultan 
and ex-Khalifa, but we believe the Kemalists 
do not regard the combination of spiritual and 
temporal powers in the same person with the 
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kind of feeling which the Indian Musalmans 
or their leaders gave expression to. 

From the point of view of international 
justice, we cannot support Turkish ascen- 
dency over Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, &c., 
as we cannot support their annexation, ofcu- 
pation, or mandating by any European Chris- 
tian power. 


ea 
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The Khilafat stands for orthodox and ` 


aggressive Muhammadanism, which is op- 
posed to orthodox Hinduism. Therefore, in 
our view orthodox Hinduism cannot support 
and strengthen the Khilafat. We do not 


mean to say that the Hindus should be hos- *, 


tile to the Khilafat. What we mean is that 
just as Hindus should not and would not 
take part in any Indian Christian. movement 
relating to the Papacy or toany form of or- 
thodox Protestant Christianity, so they should 
remain neutral and unconcerned as regards 
the Khilafat. To the extent that Hindus 
strengthen orthodox Christianity or orthodox 
Muhammadanism they strengthen those who 
obtain converts from the Hindu fold and 
weaken the Hindu community. Therefore, 
from the religions point of view, there is 
some truth in the passage quoted above.” 
The orthodox Muhammadan argument 
about the Khilafat used to be, that unless 
the Sultan as Khalifa had large temporal 
powers and sovereignty over the regions 
containing the Islamic holy places, he would 
not be able to protect the latter as the Quran 
requires him todo. But as the new, elected 
Khalifa does not possess temporal fowers 


and sovereignty of that sort, we do not under--~, 


stand how the Indian Musalmans are satis- 
fied that the Khalifa will, be able to do his 
duties. He may, of course, seek the help of 
Angora ; but the dominant factor determin- 
ing ‘Angora’s decisions must necessarily be 
political, not theological or religious, 

From the controversial portions of the 
interview, it is a relief and a pleasure to turn 
to the non-controversial, of which we quote 
only the concluding paragraphs. i 


“A DREAM, 


“The final words of Rabindranath Tagore 
before we left to catch our train embodied a pas- 
sionate appeal against racial hatred. His most 
cherished dream is of a day when the peoples of 
the Hast and of the West will mingle freely, 
on terms of absolute equality, without social or 
economic barriers, each *people retaining its own 
individuality.” 
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] h which he was connected, he 
the greatest importance to his 
‘Bombay Prarthana 
esident. He was. of a devout 
e could not but have thought 
s fundamental and essential 
ress. i, ahs es 
blic man, we had occasion 
to criticise him. But inspite of 
t,and though he could have found 
nd true excuse in the multifarious 
nature of his duties, whenever 
demands upon his time and 
iowledge, he responded readily and. punc- 
ally with his usual kindness and courtesy, 
j because he was very methodical and 
ial that he was able to do so. mach 
rk in so many capacities. Our impression 
-is that though he adhered firmly to his politi- 
_ Cal and other convictions, in’ his private 
elations he cultivated the habit of thinking 
men as men, not as members of any parti- 
ular party. Of this we remember an illustra- 
_ tion, During one of his visits to Calcutta, 
happening to pass by our office, he entered 
it, and engaged in conversation.. A well- 
nown Bengali gentleman was also present 
there. In the course of our talk this gentleman 
et fall a sweeping condemnation of all Fx- 
tremists. Immediately, Sir Narayan very 
tely yet firmly contradicted him by saying 
iat there were black sheep both among 
oderates and Extremists, and good men, 
oo, were to be found in the ranks ‘of both 
parties, > . 
Sir Narayan was a man of wide culture 
_ and up to date in his studies, It would be 
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- retentive memory. His memory was really 
_ very tenacious, and. he could recall even.what 
E others would consider trifles, years after the 


“incidents had happened. We could give 


_ very remarkable examples, but these being 
_ of a private and personal character, we refrain, 
_. From the fact of his having been a very 
busy man it might be natural to conclude that 
_ Sir Narayan was a dry, machine-like man. But 
so far as our knowledge of him goes, he was 
the exact opposite. We found him genial, 
affable, kindly, and affectionate to young men 
‘and ‘women. He could even be humorous 
at his own expense. Of this we remember a 
public example. On the occasion of one of 
his visits to Calcutta, the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, organised a party in his honour, ter 
‘Sir Nil Ratan Sir 
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was then alive, and 


natural to expect such a man to have a ` 


had made a speech in 
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return thanks, 
hë said was 






















d ndavarkar ( she 
present at the meeting ) 
had often told him not to speak so often in 
public, as, in her opinion, he did not Wnow 
when and where to stop ! ERSEN 

He had the greatest respect for the 
spiritual heritage of the Hindu race, and com- ` 
bined in himself Eastern and Western culture. 





The First Winner of the Mangala- , 
prasad Hindi Prize. 3 


. Some two years ago Babu Gokulchand, 
of Calcutta gave Rs. 40,000 in Government 
Promissory notes to the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan to found a prize of Rs. 1200 
to be awarded every year in memory of- 


his brother, the late Babu Mangalaprasad, — 


for the best Hindi production in science, 
literature, philosophy and history.. This year 


































the prize has been awarded 3 
time, 
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Swami Dayanand, B.A., a leader of the orthodox Hindus, speaking to the Malkana Rajputs 


Azad Subhani, both Congressmen of note, “The first village we visited was Laraonda. 
yisited in April last, two typical villages in The Malkanas form a large part of the popula- 
z Agra district, Mhabited by the Malkana tion, These Malkanas had not till then per- 
Rajputs, to ‘aie for themselves an idea of formed the Shuddhi ceremony but were anx-. 
J ithe ‘situation produced by the Shuddhi or iously looking forward to it. They said that for 


years they had yearned to be taken back to the 
Tiet Hn the note, prepared fold of their own community and had during 


the last four or five years made Several written 
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The Suddhi Pandal in the village where the Malkana Rajputs 
were reconverted to Hinduism 


applications with that object. They regard 
themselves entirely as Hindus, though they 
admit that during the Moghal reign their for- 
bears were converted to Mahomedanism. They 
observe most of the Hindu customs, keep chotis 
(tufts of hair on the head) like the Hindus and 
their names are “Hindu names. They do not 
dine “with or take water from the ‘hands of 





Swami Sraddhananda, the Leader of the 
Arya Samaj and Swami Dayananda, 
Leader of the Sanatan Dharma in 
the Joint Work of Suddhi 
. . 


Mahomedans and they do not admit the preval- 
ence of any Islamic custom or pratice, except 
that at the time of marriage they pay Re. 1 As. 4 
to the Kazi as his traditional due. They admit 
that till about ten years before they used to bury 
their dead, but even that custom, they say, has 
been given up.” t 

The Mahomedan witness examine by 
Messrs. Tandon and Subhani stated that | ? 

“The Malkanas could not be regarded either 


as Hindus or as Mahomedans, for they observed 


practices pertaining to both religions. He men- 
tioned three Mahomedan practices as being 
prevalent side by side with Hindu ceremonials, 
namely, the skhatna (circumcision), the nikah 
(recitation by the Kazi of the Islamie formula 
for marriage) and the dufan (the burial! of the 
dead ).” 


The Hindu witness stated that 


A ; o 

“The Hindus regarded the Malkanas “as 
Hindus. The Hindus dined with the Malkanas 
and there had always been social intercourse 


between them. Some years before, the practices 
of khatna, nikah and dafan 
amongst the Malkanas, but these had been given 
up. The Malkanas worshipped the Hindu gods 
aud also the Mian. ‘heir Brahman priests 
were the same as those of other Hindus of the 


villagé.” ° 


The conclusion of the inyestigators is 
that ‘ 


were prevalent 


~ 


ay 





The Cere a ny of Suddhi of the Malkana Rajputs 

“in this village, while all were agreed about 
the prevalence of Hindu customs and practices 
amongst the -Malkanas, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion between the Malkanas and the 
Hindw witness on the one side and the Mahome- 


dan witness on the other as to the observance 
of certain Mahommedan practices. One thing, 
however, was clear, namely, that the Malkanas 
themselves were very anxious to be regarded as 
thorough-going Hindus and to be classed with 
them.” . 
Ihe second village visited was Khandwai, 
“The Malkanas of this village are divided 
into two parties, one for Shuddhi and the other 
against it. Preparations were actually in pro- 
gress at the time ye reached the village, for the 
performance of the Shuddhi ceremony in respect 
of a large group belonging to the Shuddhi party. 
Here we examined two Malkanas, one belonging 
to each party, one Mahomedan and one Hindu. 
Amongst the Malkanas of this village Khatna, 
Nikah and Dafan 


are prevalent along with 
Hindu customs. On marriage occasions the 


Bgahman performs the Barothi ceremony and the 
Kazi reads the Nikah. The dead body is buried 
as amongst Mahomedans, but on the thirteenth 
day after death, the usual Hindu ceremonies are 
observed and gifts are made to Brahmans. 

“ Amongst some of those who were opposed 
to Shuddhia few more Islamic practices were 
observed, such as going to the Mosjed, saying 
the prayers and the Kalma and keeping a copy 
of the Quran in their houses. But even Mal- 
kanas of this type ‘refrain from dining with 
Mahomedans like the rest of their class.” 


The investigators add :— 


“ Broadly speaking all the Malkanas of the 
two villages we visited, have certain. common 
Hindu-characteristics, namely, the choti, Hindu 
customs and modes of life, and abstention from 
dining with and taking water touched by Maho- 
medans. And they all have Hindu names. The 
names of. some of the Malkanas we examined are 
Ram Singh, Tulsi Ram, Bhoop Singh, Jangalia, 
Phool Singh, Raghubir and Charan Singh. The 
difference between the three types is in régard 
to the greater or less prevalence of certain Maho- 
medan customs and religious practices. 

“Khandwai was at the time of our visit an 
encampment of Hindu Pracharaks and Maho- 
medan Moulavis. We were, however, glad to 
observe that both in this village and at Laraunda 
the atmosphere was peaceful and there was no 
danger of conflict amongst the different commu- 
nities inhabiting the village. At Khandwai we 
met Lala Hansraj of Lahore and had a short con- 
versation with him. He said that the Shuddhi 
of the Malkanas was a purely social affair and 
had no religious colour about it. And Malkanas 
also, as appears from their statements, approach 
this question only from the point of view of 
their own Rajput community. To them Shuddhi 
merely means entry into the larger brotherhood 
of their clan, from which they have up till now 
been separated.” 


As the Shuddhi of the Malkanas has 
produced much excitement and unhealthy 
feeling both among Hindus and Moslems and 
as there are plenty of men tô create and 


. e 
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_ profit by Hindu-Moslem dissensions, the two 

_ Investigators, one a Hindu and the other a 
Musalman, have made some suggestions, 
which are briefly as follows : 

“First, we suggest that strenuous political 
work should be carried on at Agra by Hindu 
and Mahomedan Congress workers, who enjoy 
the confidence of the people. In this manner by 
providing the two communities of Agra with a 
common platform _of work, we will help in 
diverting their minds from the bitter topic which 
at present occupies them and pave the way fora 
_ better understanding. 





 Malkana Rajputs after Suddhi with Hindu 
e- Forehead Mark and the Sacred Thread 
“Secondly, without casting any suspicion on 
the. motives of any party, we earnestly entreat 
the.. protagonists of Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions who are now encamped in the district 
of, Agra with the object of either promoting or 
opposing the Shuddhi movement to stop their 
activities and leave the Malkanas free to act as 
they choose. If the Malkanas are desirous of 
joining their Hindu biradari (fraternity) and 
the latter are willing to take them in, this work 
ef reclamation can very well be left in the hands 
of their own Brethren. 





hag any 


ewspapers 
to cease to publish articles and letters caleulated 
to engender bad blood between the two com- 


“Thirdly, we request all editors of n 


munities. 

“Public meetings held for collecting funds 
in futherance of the Shuddhi movement ore for 
opposing it necessarily give rise to bitterness 
and ill-will. We therefore further recommend 
that such public meetings should be thoroughly a 
discouraged and in no case should Congress- 
men of either community associate themselves 
with such meetings. 

“In the end we wish to say that the recom- 
mendations we have made above do not affect in 4 
the least the merits of the Shuddhi question or 
the right of any community to propagate its 
views or make converts to its religion. We have 
looked at the question from a purely national 
stand-point and we believe the recommendations 
we have made, if carried out, Will without preju- 
dicing the interest of any community lead to a 
general atmosphere of peace and good-will.” 


Christian Minorities in Turkey. 


In a note in our last issue on “Acquiring 
Power by Suffering and Renunciation,” we 
quoted from the Rey. John Haynes Holmes’s 
article on “A Pacifist Alternative to War” in 
The World To-morrow an extract, in which it is 
shown how .the Bahaists have survived by 
following the path of suffering and renuncia- 
tion, and, alone of all minorities in Islam, are 
now trusted, protected, even loved, te 

Mr. Holmes compares this achievement 
with that of the Armenians and other Ghris- 
tian minorities in “the eastern world”, who 
have never been “too proud to fight.” ` 


“When their enemies fell upon them with the 
sword, they have resisted tq the best of their 
ability... For a thousand years and more, the ~ 
Armenians and the Kurds have been at swords’ 
points, and aggression as well as jriumph has 
not always been on the side of the Kurds. But 
what has it availed the Christians to follow this a 
militant policy ? The more they fought the 
more they were feared and hated, and the more ~ 
terrible was the violence brought against thea. 
Match the losses of the Bahaists and the Chris- 
tians through the last half century of ho 
Are not the former only a few. drops in 
bucket as compared with the vast tide of s 
ter which has overwhelmed the follow 
Christ ? It is the Christians, for all 
lyzing cost of their resistance, wh 
complished nothing. While the 
safe, these Christians are being 
exactly the same as yesterda 
from the standpoint of prac 















m butcheries go on.” 


non-vesistants and not tho fi have 
achieved their end. ‘Resist not evil!’ ” 

This Christian writer, Mr. Holmes, ap- 
pears to be sorry that the Christian minorities 
in Turkey. will not . practice non-resistance, 
“That is not the way of Christians !” he 
obgerves, 

“Massacres are going on, and will continue 
to goon. In this contingency, with a battle to 
the death before us, and the death that of the 
minorities, what can the Christian nations do to 
save the situation? They cannot in honor 
remain inactive, standing idly by, while the 


ghters who 


ae He ventures to suggest two alternatives to 


arms: : 


“In ‘the first place, why is it not feasible fot 
the great powers to remove the minorities from 
the Moslem world, and place them in fertile lands 
in Christian countries where they may be pro- 
tected from harm and given an opportunity to 
develop afresh an independent and happy life of 
theirewn? Why not take their communities up 
bodily, so to speak, and re-plant them in soil 
where they can flourish ? Let the Armenians, 
in other words, like the Buddhist Soyots, ‘trek’ 
away from their enemies, not to waste and empty 

. lands, but to settlements prepared and guarded 
by their fellow-Christians ! 

“At first sight this proposal may seem to be 
brutally inhuman. But it shonld be remembered 
that it is offered not as an ideal measure in itself, 
but as an alternative to war, which is still more 
inhuman. -As regards the mere total of suffering 
and death involved, there can be no comparison 
between a peaceful exodus of populations under 
official guspices from one land to another, and 
armed intervention, with its attendant slaughter, 


yore, and disease. 


| “But judged simply on its own merits, where- 
in is the proposal so very bad? It is certainly 


_no worse than the proposed exchange of popula- , 


tions between Turkey and Greece, whieh is not a 
mere unfeeling policy of imperialism, but a 
measure backed by the great Nansen, recipient of 
the Nobel Prize and honored the world around 


ior. his beneficent labors for the relief of stricken 


È 


humanity. It-is very similar.to the vast move- 
ments of emigration from Europe to America, 
which. delivered millions in the nineteenth 
century from the tyranny of hostile governments. 
It is identical with the transfer of the Doukho- 
bors from Russia to Canada some twenty odd 
years ago, and with the Zionist proposal for the 
organized immigration of Jews to Palestine.” 


Mr. Holmes then shows that the Armeni- 
ansQthemselves have considered the proposal 
humane’ and feasible. , ' 


“It may be, 
- .- 9063—15 


remembered that in late 
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January Soviet Russia offered at Lausanne to 


do hey part toward solving the minorities 
question by offering asylum to 200,000 
Armenians. The Bolsheviki promised to place 


the refugees in the rich agricultural regions 
in the vicinity of the Don and Kuban rivers 
in south-western Russia, offer them land for 
pasturage and sowing, and grant them every 
facility for a comfortable and progressive 
existence. The delegates at Lausanne, we 
were informed in a despatch to the New 
York Times (January 29, page 3), regarded 
this proposal not only as ‘a clever diplomatic 
stroke,’ but, also as ‘a constructive contribution’ 
to the solution of ‘one of Murope’s. most 
troublesome problems.’ And the “Armenians P— 
did they object or protest ? On. the contrary, 
they took the idew seriously, accepted | ib 
rapturously, and at'onċe despatched a represen- 
tative to Moscow to arrange, détails. ‘The 
Armenian ‘delegation, says the Wines despatch, 
‘announced that it had ` accepted © with 
gratitude Russia's offer of asylum.to Armenians. 
The delegation hopes that other countries 
will follow the example of Russia and philan- 
thropically help in the+noble work of establi- 
shing the “Armenians in their new Rissian 
home.’ ” . 


The second alternative to violent- intere—— 


vention suggested by Mr. Holmes is more 
fundamental than the foregoing one of the 
movement of populations. a e 


“It ig an alternative which has been open to 
Christian nations from the beginning of this 
problem, and is open to them still. We refer 
to the simple idea of treating the Moslems? of 
‘Turkey as co-equals with Christians as members 
of the one body of humanity, of giving them 
some little of the justice and good-will which 
we ourselves like and even expect to receive! , 

“ver since the days of the crusades; the so- 
called Christian nations of Europe have treated 
the Turks with hate and contumely.. They have 
invaded their territories, insulted and murdered 
their peoples, sought the disruption of their 
political power, spat upon their religion, and in 
general associated the Moslems with the devil 
and all his angels and thus made them open 
prey to any who would destroy them. System- 
atically we have taught the Moslem, whether 
he be Tark or Kurd or Arab, to hate the 
Christian, to distrust him, to fear him. Nota 
thing have we done to indicate the possibility 
of the followers of Christ and Mohammed living 
together peaceably in the same world. Our’. 
western and so-called Christian civilization has 
itself done its part to force the issue of 
extermination. In their days of power, the: 
Moslems met this issue gallantly on the field of 
battle, In more reeent times, their chmpaigns . 


22, a ee 


13 y 


‘have degenerated into the guerrilla warfare, 


which is the true description of these, mas- 
sacres which are among the most terrible of 
modern horrors. They have murdered minorities 


as a part of that campaign against Christians | 


which has never ended since the eighth century. 
Nor have they had to go farther than the 


Christian world itself for example for their 
deeds! For what they have been doing to 


Armenians, perfectly good Christians have done 
for centuries to Jews, and to Mohammedans 
themselves, whenever they could lay their hands 
upon them. 


“The practice of violence, as between 
Christians and Moslems, has achieved nothing 
in terms of security and happiness. In the 
present crisis in Near Hast affairs, why not try 
the alternative of love and trust ? We believe 
that even Turks are human, and operate upon 
about the same basis of psychology as other 
people. Why not map out a policy of good-will, 
and see how it works? It cannot accomplish 
less or worse, it may accomplish more or better, 
than the dripping sword, Let the Christian 
nations unite in extending the hand of brother- 
hood to Turkey. Let them propose a compact of 
peace, based on the mutual guarantee of safety 
to minority populations of both sides. Let them 


———offer to withdraw all their troops from Turkish 


soil, all their judges from Turkish courts, and 
treat Turkey with respect as an independent 
nation. Let them offer likewise to withdraw all 
their missionarics from Turkish cities and towns, 
and take a solemn oath to recognize Mohamme- 
danism as one great expression of the universal 
religion of mankind. Let them offer an exchange 
of students and teachers, that each civilization 
may learn of the wisdom and achievements 
of the other. Above all, let these Christian 
nations disarm and practice peace among them- 
selves, and thus give proof to the pagan world 
of some interest other than that in conquest, 
some faith other than thatin force! It seems 
crazy, doesn’t it—such an idea as this? But 
suppose a Martian descended to this’ planet, and 
examined the situation a bit. Whom would he 
call crazy—the man ( or nation ) who went right 
on using violence to his own. destruction, or the 
man (or nation) who determined to try 
something else in a last desperate endeavor not 
to perish utterly ?” 


As the writer is a Christian, he observes 
that to argue that there is no alternative to 
violence is “to confess, at the best, to lack of 
imagination, and, at the worst, to a distrust 
of Jesus’s law of life which ought to puta 
Christian to permanent confusion and utter 
shame.” But some other religions also have 
taught thé same law of life, which is proved 
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_ Beasts, Men and Gods. 
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by the following extract from the  writer’s 


own article : 


“As regards the question which relates to 
the policy which the minorities shall themselves 
adopt in lieu of defence by arms, I find a curi- 
ously interesting suggestion in a book whigh I 
have just been reading—Ferdinand Ossendowski’s 
In describing his wander- 
ings through Mongolia, the author tells (page 1 
G2) of finding a tribe of Buddhists, the Soyots, 
who are ‘proud of retaining the pure doctrine 
of holy Rama. ` They are the 
eternal enemies of war and of the shedding of 
blood. Away back in the thirteenth century „~ 
they preferred to move out from their native land 
and take refuge inthe north rather than fight. 
AES Three times in their history they ` 
have thus trekked northward to avoid struggle, 


. and now no one can gay that on the hands of 


the Soyots there has ever been seen human blood. 
With their love of peace they struggled against 
the evils of war.” That this migratory life is 
ideal, is not contended. But it is contends that” 
the Soyots escaped extinction in the midst of 
hostile and violent populations, and secured 
peace at a’ cost infinitely less than that which 
would have been involved in resort to arms,” 


The writer’s concluding observations are : 


“There is no reason in the world for using 
force, either here or anywhere else, save that 
we are barbarians still, and therefore, like our 
ancestors, do the easy because the instinctive 
thing. Force means the abandonment of reason 
and love. Butitis reason which distinguishes 
men from animals, and love which distinguishes 
civilized men from savages. Hither onr racial 
evolution is a snare and a delusion, and we .- 
should straightway return to the brute creation 
from which we sprang, or we have powers in our Y 
keeping which we will not, or dare not, use. 
Already it seems to us, as we look at the world 
today, that we.are far returned toward the 
jungle. That civilization may yet be saved, 
and Christianity at last be justified, we plead 
for man to rise to the measure of his own 
spiritual capacity, and prove himself indeed to 
be the son of God !” 


The writer’s clinging to Christianity, in 
spite of the fact that in history its profe8sed 
followers hold the record in shedding blood, 
is pathetic. Perhaps by Christianity he does 
not mean institutional Christianity or Church- 


danity but the spirit of the idealised Christ, 


The reader must not think that we have ~y 
been wasting time and space on matters 
which do not concern Indians. That is not 
so. Whatever concerrs any man or people 


concerns us. But we do not rest our case on 
LJ 


that general ground alone. So long as the 
Turkish problem is not satisfacturily solved, 
there cannot be tranquillity in the Moslem 
world. If there be no such tranquillity, there 
will be unrest among Indian Musalinans. As 
théy form an important portion of the popu- 
lation of India, when they know no peace 
and are inan excited mood, other Indians, 
too, cannot have peace or make adequate 
progress. 


Wanted a Medical Officer for 
Visva-bharati. 

Among the many needs of the Visva- 
Bharati a particularly pressing and.urgent one 
is the want of a properly qualified whole-time 
medical officer. The institution maintains 
a hospital for the use of its inmates, hailing 
from all parts of India as weil as from Europe, 
and also an outdoor dispensary at Surul for 
the Mhabitants of the neighbouring villages. 

To an energetic medical man it would give 
a splendid opportunity of serving the. Visva- 
Bharati and at the same time working out 
the sanitary reconstruction of our villages 
and rural life. The present resources of the 
Visva-Bharati are not such as to enable it to 
offer adequate pecuniary consideration, but 
free quarters in congenial surroundings with 
a subsistence allowance will be given. The 
work is sure to appeal tu some one who is 
seeking a sphere of -useful activity in the 
service of a moble cause. 

e 





? Scholarships for Students of Music. 


From July next the Visva-bhurati offers 
two scholarships of Rs. 80 per mensen for 
two years to students of music. Applications 
are invited esp: cially from those who want iu 
future to be teachers of music. The selected 
candidates will have to stay at Santiniketan 
during their periods of study. ‘The selection 
will be made irrespective of considerations of 
sexe Applications should be sent by post to 
the Secretary, Visva-bharati, Santiniketan 
P.O. 


Panne 


The Meaning of the Rhineland. 

Commercial News, edited by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar of Berlin, tells its readers :— 

“The Rhineland as an independent political 


and economic entity is 1o loss to the world. But 
it is a tremendons loss to Germany. 
r: 
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“It is with the object of inflicting this heavy 
loss of Germany that the Franco-Belgian occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and the Southern Rhine has 
been consummated. Behind this occupation 


“there operates also the backing of both Great 


Britain and the United States,—united as all 
these war-time allies and associates are in the 
crippling of Germany in industry and commerce. 
“For the resources of Germany as industrial 
power one must not however be obsessed by the 
greatness of Rhineland (including the Saar and 
the Ruhr). Not more than 25 per cent of Ger- 
many’s export industry lies in this region. 
Seventy-five per cent of German industry 
lies in Eastern Germany (with Silesia and ° 
Saxony) and in Southern Germany (Bavaria 


‘and Baden.) 


“The Leeds and Manchester of Germany are 
located in Saxony. The textiles—velvet, blankets, 
alwans or shawls, embroideries, etc., of Chemnits, 
ave well known in India. Westphalia (in its 
unoccupied parts) produces hesiery and borders 
and so forth. 

“Iron industry is located in Baden, Pfalz 
(Bavaria), Silesia and Southern Saxony (Frei- 
burg, Zittau, ete.). 

“Bavarian works manufacture paper. Agri- 
cultural machineries also have their centre in 
Southern and Middle Germany. - s 

“The market for India’s jute and cotton is 
Middle Germany and Saxony. Diuseed-oil is 
consumed in the workshops not only of the 
Rhineland but also of Bremen, Middle Gier- 
many, as well as Baden. Middle Germany is 
likewise a market for spices, 

“Itis on this seventy-five per cent of, her 
vesonvees that Germany, deprived-as she is 
of tho Rhineland, has heen concentrating her 
energies. An intensive exploitation of the 
already working concerns is therefore on.” 





Educational Expenses in Germany. 


According to the same monthly, 

“Foreign students in Germany’s Techinologi- 
cal Institutes have to pay about £ 26 a year 
This sum includes admission ( £ 12 ), tuition 
fees (£2) and laboratory expenses ( £ 12 ).e 
At Berlin living expenses for foreigners come up 
to about £ 6 per month. Indian students should 


be prepared altogether for £ 100 a year, Ger- 

man money must not be bought in India. 
“Nobody can be registered at any Teoh. 

nische Hochschule,  Handelstochschale or Uni- 


versity, unless one’ passes an examination in 
German, language. To prepare for this test 
Indian students generally take four or five 
months on arrival in Germany. 

“The winter Semester ( term ) begins about 
October 15 and the summer semester about 


> e 
. 


—— 


elittle on the proper alignment, 


April 15. To be in time students should leave 
India at least six months before these dates.” 





Railway Experts and the Councils. 


The number of railway experts among 
Indians is very small, and pone of them 
are to be found in the legislative bodies. 
Sò, whatever the usefulness of these bodies, 
it would be better for India if some Indian 
railway experts were there. The sanitary and 
material progress of India depends not a 
| construc- 
tion, financial administration and management 
of railways. For these reasons, Mr. 
Ghose deserves to be encouraged and sup- 
ported in his candidature, particularly as we 
hear Mr. J. Chaudhuri, who has resigned, 
has himself persuaded Mr. Ghose to seek 
election. Rai -Sahib Pandit Chandrika 
Prasada could also do useful work in the 
Legislative Assembly. 


An Anglo-American Judge. 


~ -dt may be noted that Associate Justice 


George Sutherland of the U. $8. Supreme 
Court who delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on the Bhagat Singh Thind 
case, to the effect that no high-caste Hindu 
can be a naturalised citizen of America, is 
an Englishman by birth but a naturalised 
American citizen. He was born in 1862 in 
Buckinghamshire, England, It may be that 
he has not been able to forget his inherited 
prejudices against the natives of India. 





The National Flag - 


“In our last issue we briefly expressed our 
opinion on the slruggle in the Central Pro- 
vinces centring round the National Flag. Jn 
addition to what we have said, we wish to say 
sthat we respect the sentiment associated with 
what one considers his National Flag. More- 
over,as we have not suffered or made any 
sacrifices for the national cause as thousands 
of non-co-operators have done, we have 
ne desire to assume unbecoming airs of 
superior wisdom and sit in judgment over 


the sufferers. We. respect their courage 
and their willingness to suffer. But we 


may be pardoned saying that as courage 
‘and powers of self-sacrifice and suffering are 
precious gifis of God, they should be used 


ry . 
e 
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to obtain adequate results. 
soldier is not necessarily he 
throws away his life. it must be done for 
sufficient cause. In war and battles and 
sieges, when the flag is planted by a party 
on the enemies’ citadel, it indicates that that 
party has become masters of fhe situation. 


The greatest 
who merely 


Will the planting of the National Flag on y 


any number of town halls and municipal 
and other official buildings make any 
difference in our political status? Will it 
evable us to make or repeal laws, levy, 


reduce or abolish taxes, curtail or re allot s“ 


expenditure, and do the thousand and one 
other things pertaining to popular sover- 
eignty ? Will it even lead us appreciably 
nearer that goal? Will it increase our 
national solidarity by putting an end to 
social unrighteousness and injustice ? 

We must say, humdrum unsensational 
work in fulfilment of the Bardoli constructive 
programme appeals to us as far more im$ort- 
ant and useful than the hero-becoming and 
hero-making connected with the National 
Flag struggle. This may be an unpopular 
opinion, the opinion of an effete old man, 
of one belonging to the party of “yester- 
days,” but we cannot help giving expression 
to it. Energy and enthusiasm ought to be 
economised, and utilised to the greatest ad- 
vantage, instead of being wasted on issues of 
minor practical importance. 

We also made it clear in our last issue 
that we do not support the attitude of the 
Government either. The British Hmpere in 
India would not have toppled down like a 
house of cards if the National Flag proces- 
sions had been allowed to pass on without 
uae) : 


A All-India Congress Comuanittee’s 


Compromise. Resolution. 


` 


, 


At the recent meeting of the All-India Xi 


Congress Committee held in Bombay, 


“Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon of the Unjted 
Provinces moved that in view of the fact that 
there was a strong body of opinion in the Con- 
gress in favour of contesting the elections, and 
that the existing divisions amongst Congressmen 
had already led to lessening of the influence of 
the Congress, the committee deemed it absolutely 
necessary that Congressmen should close their 
ranks and present a united front and that no pro- 
paganda should be carried on amongst the voters 


in lurtherance of the Gaya Congress resolution - 


relating to the boycott of the Councils.” | 


4 


_ total number of members. 


r f 


Aftet an animated debate, this resolution 
was carried by 71 votes to 26. 

We are“not constitutional lawyers able to 
pronounce an authoritative opinion ; but using 
our commonsense, as every one is bound to 
do -it seems to us that for a Committee of a 
large body to practically override the decision 
of that body is topsyturvydom or akin to it. 


Moreover, as the All-India Congress Coni-. 


mittee consists of 350 members, the compro- 
mise resolution has been carried, not by an 
absolute majority but only by one-fifth of the 
This must detract 
from the weight and moral authority of the 
decision. The majority party of the Congress 
may not therefore feel bound by ib. 

It seems to us an odd sort of compromise 
by which the minority seek to compel the 
majority to be. bound by a “self (?)-denying” 
ordinance imposed from without. 


Qur view has always been that, if any- 
body wants to enter the Councils, leb him ; 
but why should he also seek to shut the 
mouths of others who have been saying and 
want to go on saying that council-entry is 
useless? Boycotting the councils, boycotting 
the law-courts, and boycotting Government- 
recognised schools and colleges have been 
all along the basic “Don’ts” of the non- 
co-operation movement ;—the Gaya Congress 
did not start any of these war-cries, it only 


confirmed the first item of the boycott policy ` 


against an attempt to give it up. It is 
strange that a committee of the Congress has 
felt morally competent, not only to practically 
change a basic position but also to. call upon 
others not to carry on propaganda according 
to the fundamental programme of Non-co- 
operation, 5 


When large numbers of non-co-operating 
students went back to Government-recognised 
institutions, they did not ask that the doors 
of, National Institutions be closed or that all 
writing and speaking against the Govern- 
ment-recognised institutions be given up. 


Tisy ‘were satisfied with being simply 
allowed to have their way. 
When some non-co-operating lawyers 


resumed practice, they did not ask that the 
boycott of the law-courts be given up alto- 
gether or that all Congressmen cease to 
speak or write against practising in them. 
They were satisfied with their own freedom 
to resume practice. *No doubt, atime may 


come when it may be felt necessary to get’ 
` L] 4 
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‘clamations, and so forth, of the 


i * 
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the boycott of law-courts formally rescinded 
by the All-India Congress Committee, ` 

But in the matter of council-entry, those 
who want to enter the councils, are not satis- 
fied with their own freedom of action ;—they 
must needs in addition deprive others of their 
freedom of expression! This isa new prin- 
ciple of democracy yclept Swarajya. 

It is said that a new situation has 
arisen, that the influence of the Congress 
has lessened owing to division in its ranks, 
that a united front must be presented, 
that much mischief is done in the councils in 
the matters of repression, oppresion, taxation,* 
wasteful expenditure, &c., which requires to 
he prevented. 

We suppose, a united front could have 
been presented by the pro-council men, the 
Congress minority, giving up their hobby 
could it not? But they insisted that the 
anti-council men, the Congress majority, 
must give up theirs, and by strategy or 
accident or we don’t know what, they have 
gained their object. We do not believe 
that tampering with the fundamentals of 
Non-co-operation will increase the influence 
of the Congress. 

The pro-council men do not appear to 
agree as to what they will do when they 
have entered the councils. Mr. C, R. Das 
originally declared for universal obstruction, 
then he declared for Lokmanya Tilak’s 
“responsive co-operation”;—bub we must not 
proceed. For we.confess, we may be caught 
tripping, as we do not usually read the 
messages, manifestoes, pronouncements, pro- 
Leaders, 
Vice-Leaders, Pro-Leaders, Pro-Vice-Leaders 
—there are so many of them speaking and 
writing so often and so voluminously, 

What we have all along contended is that 


a a 


universal obstruction would be a senseless 


and conscienceless method, and it would be 
futile, too ; for it is alınost certain that the 
pro-council men will not be able to capture 
so many seats as to constitute an absolute 
majority of members in the Councils—elected, 
nominated, official, all told. Therefore, there 
is. only “responsive co-operation” to fall back 
upon. But that is the principle which has 
all along been followed by the honest and 
independent "members of the legislatures. 
The pro-council uon-co-operators ‘can only 
add to the number of these honest men ; they 
ean do nothing new. Moreover, the non- 


official legislators have already defeated the 


alam 
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Government many times. So it cannot be 
said that by joining forces with the existing 
independent Moderates, the pro-council men 
will perform the hitherto unimagined feat 
of defeating the Government. It may be 
that the number of such defeats will bea 
little increased. But cud bono ?. The essence 


of popular government is to make the 
people’s will prevail? How often and in 


what. important, fundamental and essential 
matters have the people’s representatives 
beer able to make the people’s will prevail 
by defeating the Government ? Why are the 
certifications, the vetoes, and the other 
dodges lost sight of ? Why is the disappoint- 
ment with dyarchy of even those who were 
or are Ministers, not to speak of outspoken 
M, L. Aw’s and M, L. G’s, not paid due 
attention to ? 

Still, let evervone who desires enter the 
Councils and try todo what little good can 


be done. But why seek to gag others who 
are convinced of the futility of Council- 
entry ? 


The merest tyro in politics las known 
all along that the councils as at preseut 
constituted have not been able to prevent 
repression, oppression, overtaxation, wasteful 
expenditure, &c.; it is nota new discovery 
made by the pro-council non-vo-operators, 
justifying a change of programme at the 


present stage. But let us suppose that 
formerly this matter of common ‘know- 
ledge did not receive proper attention ; 


now it should. In that case, council-entry 
being a fundamental issue ought to have 
been considered by and argued before a 
whole house in Congress assembled. Let us 
forego even that argument. But let us point 
out that, as we have already done indirectly, 


even when the pro-cotncil non-co-operators’ 


enter the legislatures, they, too, will find that 
they cannot make their or the people’s will 
prevail, 

The whole controversy about council-entry 
has been a waste of time and energy, for 
which the minority party are mainly respon- 
sible. They should have simply tried to 
enjer the councils (as the students have 
joined their schools and colleges and the 
lawyers have resumed practice) without 
plunging the country into a fruitless wrangle, 
and the majoriby ought to have allowed them 
to do so, without any Fuss. So little has been 


done to work out the constructive programme | 
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‘seventeen, 


~~ 


that attention ought not to be allowed to be 
diverted to uon-essentials, 


Carmichael Medical College. 


England is a very much healthier in 
than Bengal. There the medical schools of 
only one University, that of London, number 
There are besides arrangements 
for medical education in Cambridge and other 
Universities. In the whole of Bengal, there 
are only two medical institutions of university 
rank, besides a few schools not numbering 
even half a dozen. Of our two medical 
colleges, Carmichael Medical College is 
greatly handicapped by lack of funds. 

A capital grant of four lacs of rupees 
has been received from Government by the 
authorities of the college. This grant was 
conditional on Rs, 2,17,000 being raised by 
public donations, It has been possibde to 
fulfil this condition principally through the 
generosity of Rai Debendranauth Mullick 
Bahadur, who has given more than a lac, 
and, of the late Smmati Muktamala Dasi, 
widow of the late Babu Dhirendranath Dutt, 
who left seven-eighth part of her estate to 
the college by a will, the executors of which 
have given Rs. 70,000 asa portion of the 
legacy. 

The council of the college stand urgeutly 
in need of an Anatomical Block, an Infec- 
tious Diseases Ward and a Maternity Hospi- 
tal, They observe in their report i— 

‘We beg leave to inform the Government 
and the public that it will be necessary to 
restrict the number of admissions of students 
from the next year owing to the difficulty 
of providing a suficient number of labour cases 
for the practical training of. students in mid- 
wifery. The construction of ap up-to-date 
Maternity Hospital is essentially necessary to 
meet this difficulty. In these circumstances 
we hope that both Government and the public 
will come forward with their generous help 
and enable the Society to carry out the abgye 
projects, and thus prevent the reduction “of 
the uumber of admission of students into the 
College.” 

The council are further obliged to report 
that 

The funds at their disposal are quite in- 
sufficient for the. bare maintenance of the 
existing number of beds in the Hospital, and 


if no help be immediately forthcoming 
froin Government and the public, they shall 
tes 
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Fie placed in the most undesirable position of 


being compelled either to levy -fees from 
patients, thereby depriving the poor needy 


sufferers of their just right to free hospital 
treatment or to close down some of the wards, 
which will result in a further reduction in 
the number of admission of students. 

It is well-known that the college has been 
able to goon and give education of a high 
standard because of the self-sacrifice of its 
staff, Having done, and still doing their best, 
they have every right to expect the unstinted 
support of Government and the people. 

“We have all along been receiving 
unstinted help of the Medical profession, 
we have not been equally fortunate in 
expectations from the Government and the 
public. We are thankful to Government for 
the grants made from time to time, but we 


x 
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have to observe with regret that these grants , 


have not been commensurate with the claims 


of fe College and the Hospitals.” 


x While Government contributed Rs. 11,56,661 
to the Calcutta Medical College and its 
attached Hospitals, it contributed only Rs, 50,000 
‘to the Carmichael Medical College and its 
attached Hospitals. While the total cost of 
maintenance of the Calcutta Medical College 
and its attached Hospitals amounted in 1921 
to ‘Rs. 14,15,714, that of the Carmichael Medical 
College and its attached Hospitals was only 
Rs, 2,29,560. This has only been possible by 
the unselfish and ungrudging self-sacrifice of 
the members of the staff. The visiting officers 
in charge» of the different branches of the 
Hospitals are carrying on the work of the 
College and Hospitals gratuitously, while hardly 
F a living wage is allowed to the whole-time 
officers of the College and the Hospitals, 
The Calcuttas Corporation has increased its 
grant to the Hospital by Rs. 10,000. 
The authorities have been able to provide a 
second Medical College in Bengal, thereby reliev- 
ing the Government of a heavy and costly 
} obligation, for which they have been helped 

with a meagre sum of Rs, 50,000 annually. In 
- spite of repeated representations, Government 
Wve not increased the annual grant. In view 
of the fact that the Carmichael “Medical College 
has supplied a need which the Government had 
fully recognised, the Society can reasonably 
claim from Government a much more generous 
scale of grant, both recurring and non-recurring, 
in order to place the College on a sound footing. 


The annual report shows that 110 students 
were admitted during the year ( out of 1083 
applicants ), bringing the total number to 554. 

The total number of beds in the hospital has 

creased to 286, of which 57 are fully endowed \ 
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Altogether 2669 indoor and 19,440 ontdoor 
patients were treated. 


——— 


Reaction in Hindu Society, 


In the course of a previous note we have 
spoken of the possibility of the Hindus being 
able to stand their ground by becoming more 
intellectual, rational and liberal. But though 
there are grounds of hope, the presence of 
the forces of reaction is a discouraging 
factor. Here is an illustration :— : 


We understand that it will be necessary 


in the near future to appoint a new 
Principal for the Government Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. Though Professor 


Surendranath Das Gupta, xw. aṣ Ph. D, of 
Chittagong College, is admittedly the fittest 
man for the office, he runs the risk, we 
bear, of being superseded simply because 
he is not a Brahmin by caste, but a 
Vaidya! He is deeply versed in Sanskrit 
lore, and in Indian and Western philo- 
sophy. Besides being a doctor of philo- 
sophy of Calentta and Cambridge. he is 
the author of an original and scholarly 
work on Indian philosophy ( Macmillatis J; 
which has been spoken of in high terms 
German and Russian 
critics, And his relatives and forbears have 
been professors of Sanskrit in their family 
Sanskrit college for more than a century, 
teaching Brahmin pupils among’ others. 
When in the last century Professor Prasanna 
Kumar Sarvadhikari became principal of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College, the fact of his 
being a Kayastha could not stand in his 
way. When Professor Cowell occupied the 
same chair, the fact of his nob being a 
Hindu at all was not considered a dis- 
qualification. But now in this twentieth 
century a man who combines in himself 
the’ fruits of both Eastern and Western 


‘culture may stand disqualified because of 


his caste! To Englishmen it does net 
matter to what caste a man belongs. The 
objection must, therefore, have come from 


Hindu and Brahmanic sources. Who are 
the objectors? And what are the ‚grounds 
of their objection ? i . 


What is most curious is that it is said 
that an Englishman who is not known to 
be either a Sanskritist or an Indologist 
of any sort is’ considered to have the 
best chance of being appointed, | 
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Indians in Africa. 


774- 


Now that persistent efforts are being 
made to prevent further emigration of 
Indians to any part of British Africa and 
to make it impossible for those who are 
already there ‘to remain there and lead 
self-respecting lives, Englishmen may be 
reminded of what Mr. Churchill wrote in 
his work entitled My <Africaw Journey, 
and which was once quoted in this Reriem 


by Mr. C. FP. Andrews in one of his 
noimerous contributions. to it. Said Mer. 
Churchill :— 

“Tt was the Sikh soldier who bore an 


nonourable part in the conquest and pacification 
of these Hast African countries. It is the Indian 
wader who, penetrating and maintaining himself 
n*all sorts of places to which no white man 
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would go or in which no white man could earn 


v living, has more than any one else developed 
ihe early beginnings of trade and opened up the 
irst slender means of communication. It was 
ay Indian labour that the one vital railway on 
which everything else depends was constructed. 
[bis the Indian banker who supplies perhaps 
che larger part of the capital yet available for 
vasiness and enterprise, and to whom the white 
settlers have not hesitated to reenr for financial 
vid. The Indian was here long before the first 
British officer, He may point to as many 
renerations of useful industry on the coast and 
nland as the white settlers, especially the most 
recently arrived contingents from South Africa 
‘ the Joudest against him of all ), can count years 
of residence. Is it possible for any Government 
with a serap of respect for honest dealing 
tween man and man, to embark on a policy 
vf deliberately squeezing out that native of 
[ndia from regions in which he has established 
uimself under every security of public faith ?” 


Much has been recently made of the 


fact of the war services of a number 
of European settlers in Africa, If war 
services are to be the qualification: for 


admission to Kenya or for obtaining the 


franchise, Indians, too, have rendered such 
service. But then, it is said that it was 
the warlike races of India who fought 
for the Empire, not other classes of 
Indians. ‘This is a curious argument. 
Prévince after province in India has 
become emasculated under British rule and 
been declared unfit for military service, 
though during the last big war soldiers 
had to be recruited from every province, 


and they rendered service, too. But still, 
whilst every Englishman is 
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entitled to credit because some  othẹ 
Englishmen had fought, every Indian is noti 
considered fit for this thing or that on 
the similar ground of some other Indians 
having fought. However, if fighting iggto 
be the qualification, let all persons belonging 

I ; persons belonging 
to what the Indian Army authorities con- 
sider the martial races, e. g., Sikhs, Jats, 
Rajputs, Dogras, Gurkhas, Garhwalis, 
Indian Pathans, &c., be allowed to emigrate 
to British Africa and-have the franchise there 
when found possessed of the same property 
aud educational qualifications as the white 
voters. And let also only those Englishmen 
have similar rights who have themselves 
fought or whose relatives have fought. 

It has also been said that as the Indians 
do not go to Africa to do good to the Afri- 
cans, they ought not to be allowed to emi- 
grate and settle there. Wedo not want to 
raise the question of the indirect advangage 
to Africans of the presence of Indian traders 
in their midst, which has been admitted by’ 
Mr. ex-Colonial Secretary Churchill. We 
will only say that, barring a few missionaries | 
(but not all missionaries, for some are» pro- 
fessional missionaries), no Huropean goes to 
Africa with the direct object of doing good 


to the natives of that continent. Theretore, 
let all Europeans except these Christian 


philanthropists be prevented from emigrating 
to or settling in that continent. 

It has also been argued that Indians must 
not rule there. But who wants to rule? 
At the same time, we cannot accept the posi- 
tion of disfranchised or unfranchised helots. 
We are fighting for self-rule in India ; and 
elsewhere, too, wherever we may- be, we must 
have the vote. We are not? born only to be 
ruled, both at home and abroad. 

Tt has also been said that thg African is 
the party who must have the final say in this 
matter, Agreed. But let him say his say 
before a competent and neutral third party— 
neither before Englishmen nor before In- 
dians, so that he may speak without fear ; amd 
let him also be set free, so that he may not 
have to suffer afterwards for saying true 
things of the British settlers’ doings and 
dealings. Is there any power on earth that 
can satisfy these conditions ? 

A proposal was also once made for referr- 
ing the matter to the Imperial Conference. 
But have the In dians got the rights which 
that hody has considered*them entitled to an 


considered j fit for? A joke may be repeated tog ofted 





over, it is a body in which the white- 
will is supreme. : 
Tanganyika, ordinances have been passed 
. have led to the Indian traders shutting 
shops by way of protest. Great suffer- 
as been caused to the dealers and their 
ners alike owing to the shops remaining 
| for more than a month. 
Natal the Rural Dealers’ Licensing 
vuce threatens to wipe out the Indian 
in the rural areas. The land ordi- 
there establishes the principle of segre- 
i, according to which all available land 
irban is likely to be sold to the Euro- 
to the exclusion of Indians and others. 
ixtension of this ordinance to other Bo- 
s and Townships will deprive Indians 
right of owning land, if the principle is 
o operation there, as has been done by 
rban corporation, 
tal Indians appeal to India and the 
Government to do everything possible 
ng pressure upon the South African 
Government to disallow these two 
neces. The sanctioning of these 
mces will mean the death-knell of 
sin Natal. 
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.Aga Khan on Indian Claims 
in Kenya. 


. Paris, May 9. 
rviewed by a Reuters representative 
g Aga Khan said, all Indians were united 
Apert of the position of Indians in 
wh ch territory had been open to Indian 
ation and trade from time immemorial. 
had regularly settled in Kenya for the 
-hundred years, and it Was largely due 
enterprise of Indian merchants that 
rule was first established there. 
sthe situation was different from that 
da and Australia, where the Europeans 
led first. 
ins in Kenya ought to enjoy identical 
es with Europeans. They did not 
‘ileges, but there should be a fair field 
favour, Indians did not seek to control 
Hairs. The best solution would be for 
to keep control of the natives through 
mial lice, > 
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engal Health Association. 


Bal is a very uyhealthy province. ` A 
Association has beeu an urgeul need, 
glad one has been formed, and hope 
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that jit will soon publish a well thought outs 
programme, and’ work it. Besides prevent- 
ing’ diseases and curing them when men 
have fallen ill, there isa vast field of work 
to be done to promote health. The teaching 
of hygiene and sanitation on the basis of a 
knowledge of physiology should be obliga- 
tory in educational institutions of all grades. 
In addition, there ought to be a campaign 
to spread such knowledge among the people 
by means of charts, pictures. magic lantern 
lectures, the cinema, &c. In all villages and 
towns there ought to be an ample provision of e 
playgrounds for juveniles and adults of both 
sexes. Economic improvement is essential. 
The average age of mortality in India 
is 28, whilst itis 46 in England and 44 in 
Japan. Thus whatever our work in life may 
be—whether the production and acquisition 
of wealth, the pursuit of knowledge, scienti- 
fic, historical or philosophical research, 
promotion of education or other philanthropic 
object, or spiritual endeavour. we have half 
as much time at our dispusal for the purpose 
as some other peoples. And part of that 


time too is wasted in suffering from various- 


diseases. So it is not possible for us in the 
present state of health of the country to 
make as much progress as many other 
peoples. Ib is absolutely uecessary to improve 
our health conditions, 


Training in Printing. 


When studeuls ‘non-cooperated’ in large 
numbers there was much talk of vocational 
education. We said at that time that print- 
ing was one of the trades and industries in 
which students ought to be trained, At 


-present the actual work of printing is done 


mostly by illiterate .and untrained men, 
though it may be made more remunerative 
than low-paid clerical, jobs. At Leeds they 
have instituted a printers’ degree for 
students. 

“The Leeds Education Committee and the 
University have set np a new course of training 
for students who may expect lo oceupy posts of 
directive respunsibility in the printing trades. 

“The University has uo printing department 
of its own, but in other respects is able to offer 
just that kind of training which is needed by a- 
man who will afterwards take a responsible 
position in business life. ‘The Leeds Technical 
Sghool Printing Department, on the uber Laud, 
{itn a few minutes’ walk of the University, 

ğ e 
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l equipped with up-to-date machine, is 
widing technical- training in the various 
ycesses of printing. The school has the good- 
ll of the industry, and this fact gives reason 
hope that the new. course, in which the 
iiversity and the school co-operate, will be 
‘leomed by those who seek to combine a 
versity ‘degree with technical instruction in 
nting. 

“The full course will extend over four years. 


he scheme will come ` into operation next 
etober.” 
“The Calcutta University has a: press, 


} should set up a full course of training 
ir students in printing, 
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patriotism and given the public 
tunity and ample time to save i 
No ‘time shoald be lost to raise” 
by subscription and utilise the. resid 
for some philanthropic object dear to 
heart of the great and good Pandit. © 
house requires thorough and exten 
repairs. 


—_— 


“Compromise Resolution” 
Explained. | 


We are sorry we have to` waste 
space onthe ‘compromise resolution” 


we haveffalready done in the note o 





A View of Vidyasagar’s Residence A 


Vidyasagar’s . Residence. 


It has given us great pleasure to read 
in The Servant that the family residence 
of the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar which was put up for sale by public 
auction, on May 26 last, in execution of a 
mortgage decree, has been purchased by the 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society 
Limited, for the sum of Rs. 72,000. The 
debts were not incurred by him, The Society 
holds it on trust on, behalf of the public, 
till subseriptions are raised to convert the 

. e di Petras 
premises’ to a public purpose. The Hindus 


than Society shas done an act of genui 
e nie m te SNR MAE A BER 


written on the 29th May. The preser 
was written on the 30th May. 

‘In the course of an explanation is 
the new Working Committee of the 
Congress Committee and publish 
dailies of the 30th May, it is stated :— 


“to avoid any misapprehension in t 
of the people about the meaning and imp 
of the compromise resolution passed by t 
India Congress Committee, we think it m 
to make the following statement. The re 
in question does not violate the ‘principle 
died in the resolutions of the Gaya ©) 
relating to the boycott of the Councils 
mandate of the Congress maintaining d 
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Another View of 
untouched. All that the resolution does 
y to ask Congressmen not to carry on a 
tee a in furtherance of this boycott. Our 
us for this. step are brietly indicated in the 
ible to the? resolution. We consider that 
lvantage that would be gained by an active 
ganda among the voters for making them 
in from going to the polls would be more 
counterbalanced by conflicts and Iitterness 
would inevitably ensue between us and 
other Congressmen who believed in con- 
ig the elections. In our opinion the time 
ould be spent in this propaganda could be 
usefully employed by us in pushing the 
yf the programme more vigorously. Further, 
absence of friction among Congressmen 






selves would have a good effect on the 
try and would conduce to a better and 
lier fulfilment of our programme in other 


cts.” 

‘he cheek of this explanation is sure to 
ute the majority party of the Congress. 
» kill the Gaya resolution and the 


grees 


kas Frai SF 





Vidyasagar’s Residence 


declare with a sanctimonious air that you 
have left it untouched, For sophistry and 
self-condradiction and what we in Bengal 


us to this colloquially call n&akami ( atetfit ) 
commend explanation. 


A portion of the Gaya resolution reads 


as follows: 

‘This Congress resolves to advise that al 
shall abstain from standing as candidates 
of the councils and from voting for any 
himself as such in disregame 


voter's 
for any 
candidate offering 
of this advice.” 
This is “the 
It advises voters not to 9 
and not to vote for candidates. ‘The gom- 
promise resolution says that Congressmen 
may both be candidates and vote for them 
and that advice to the coutrary must not be 
given, How then does “the mandate of t 
Congress reinain untouched” 7 ; 
The new Working Commistee Pee 


mandate of the Congress”, 
stand as candidates 
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great solicitude for avoiding and preventing 
onflicts and bitterness and for spending 
time more usefully “in pushing the rest of 
the programme more vigorously.” But 
would uot-all these objects have been gained 
-—and gained-without the waste of time al- 
ready lost in conflicts aud without the bitter- 
ness already created—if, as'we have already 
saig in our note on the Compromise Resolu- 
tion, the pro-council men had simply contest- 
ed the elections without bringing the matter 
before the Congress and afterwards before 
the Committee, and if also the anti-council 
wen, too, had not made any fuss over it? 


A Much-needed Rebuke. 


"Last month a man was sentenced by Mr. 
Justice B. B. Ghose to ten years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for having killed a- certain 
medical practitioner, Throughout the trial the 
_defence counsel suggested that the wife of 
the murdered man had an intrigue with a 
grpg-sliop keeper who was the chief witness, 
and “that, therefore, she threw the blame on 
rthe accused. Owing to this sort of “defence” 
the poor widow fainted in Court. There 
‘were various other damaging suggestions 
and insinuations, of none of which there wes 
any proof, . poet. CB x 
Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, therefore, 
“peoregted the various suggestions made, by 
the defence counsel throughout the cross-exami- 
nation of the prosecution witnesses -suggestions 
which were not substantiated. Counsel have 
their non-responsihilities in the discharge of 
their duties to their chent and to Court which 
they ought always to bear in mind. They ought 
not to. act on whatever instructions they are 
given or materials provided for the purpose of 
cvoss-examination. They ought to exercise their 
discretion. They all along made suggestions of 
immoral connection between Pannalal Shaw and 
the deceased’s widow. It was suggested that 
Pasnalal carried on an intrigue with that lady. 
His lordship would call her a girl and the gentle- 
men of the jury themselves had seen hen in the 
witness box, uù girl of tender years. The cross- 
examination on this puiut was such throughout 
the sase that it did produce in his lordship’s 
mind the impression that that was veally the 
„defence case: There was, however, no evidence 
‘whatever of any such immoral connection. In- 
structions might. have Deen given to that effect 
for the purpose of thiowing’ dirt uu the off 
chance that soy.e of it might stick to the persons 


‘making such suggestions 


‘tious. 
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for whom it was meant. But counsel? 
have exercised his discretion. This diser 
was exercised towards the end of the trial 4 
Mr. Sen stated lie was not suggesting am 
moral connection between Pannalal and the 
‘But why were then suggestions of such 
nection made throughout the cross-exar 
tion P his lordship asked. 

We do not know what the state 
things is in other countries. But her 
our country we often find that a won 
good name, which she holds as her 
precious possession, is a very brittle th 
because there are many cowards 
degenerates who gratuitously and wit 
proof slander women and believe in 
spread such slander. When lawyers 
proper instructions and adequate evid 
they have often to perform the unple: 
duty of blasting reputations ; and 
can safely do so owing to their privil 
position, But this very privileged pos 
itself should make them extremely ca 
as regards the suggestions or insinua 
to be made. When there is no yț 
they should not, for the sake of- 
hire, throw dirt on the off chanée 
some of it might stick. In the case. 
comment, according to his lords 
judgment, 

“These wild and groundless suggestions 
prolonged the proceedings. They did not 
in the least his lordship or the gentlemen « 
jury in doing their work. The instruction 
: were palpably 
deliberately false. The defence counsel a (4 
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that they had no papers and proper 


Bank Failures. 


The failure of the Alliance Banl 
Simla, with its many branches, has ca 
much suffering; it has ruined n 
Two other smaller banks have also fē 
Government should institute a searching! 
quiry into the affairs of the Alliance 
other banks which have failed. to find 
whether there has been any culpable ueg 
mismanagement and dealings of a eriu 
character. It should be ascertained 
when Str David Y ule decided that the Ali 
Bank could uo longer go on, it did ho 
onge cluse its doors, Whiyedid il continu 


receive deposits? It bas been said 


{ 







. Boulton of agit ere largely res- 
ible for the failure, If so, Tey should be 
fight to book. Government shold call 
- a return showing the amounts of With- 


Gals and the names of the withdrawers-~ 


ing the week and month prior to the 
are and similar figures and names for 
vious corresponding periods, 
fovernment should also 


devise some 


as by which not only the shareholders ” 


į lso depositors and all who have accounts 

f banks may have periodical reports show- 

|. he exact position of the banks. Govern- 
should in addition make rules by the 

Mance of which the chances of failure 

| | be minimised, 

+ $ 





ie Indian Jails. 


irager strikes by political prisoners and 
n revelations made by released political 
>» mers have made the public acquainted 
Jı + the infernal conditions of life in many 
ro Some prisoners may have started hunger 


Jr es on account of the discourtesy of jail 
nd »syees, which in their own interest they 
$ not to have done; but most often 
' were graver causes leading to such 

Ti ts. 
_ here has been many complaints of there 
' | dead flies and other insects, dust, 
&e, ein the badly cooked food 
a ; ied in some jails, Government have 
, f firect 1 such food to be given. Some 
po Yr Goyntrymen who are jail con- 
in j5 ana jail employees cannot be ab- 
din, from their share of the blame in this 
st! %, Just as we have to feel ashamed 
zı | conduct of the Indian police officials 
Mtis “ted in®cases of oppression by the 
ae Government are also to blame for 
ons king adequate steps for making jail 

Ind stration humane, 


lvaata, hing in recent months has excited so 
aim privorror as the treatment of prisoners in 
id no’ ¢ jail, of which we gave some details 
bive e vions number, On the same subject 
aan India writes :— 
e j . 
s iying toa question by Colonel Wedge- 
Pout the statement about Visapur Jail 
} , published by Messrs. Bhojraj and Wer- 
Ea Parl wW interton replied that, “the report 
uo. vommittee of Inguiry upon the Visapur 
d effectually disposed of many of the 
Ltisfepresentations contained in a {jpamph- 


Baw: i p 
~ ” NOTRS l 


` soners passed urine in that tub also. 


H , g Ae n 


4 
7A 


let, thee authors of which had not accepted _/ 
invitation to attend the committee.” : 


Nek 


We do not know what the ‘cross misrepresei-- - 
2 


tations effectively disposed of by the committee’ 
are. On the contrary, the worst charges, the 
norrors of the bel!Ahain at night, indescribable 
torture caused by refusal of permission to an- 
swer the éall of xunre at night, the way-in which 
prisoners were his’ at the latrine-parade and 
the manner in whis. more than one person was 
made to use the same “jatrine utensil at the same 
time, the callousness with which the warders 
sometimes assaulted the prisoners, resulting in 
the immediate death of one prisoner and severe 
injury to several others—all these are admitted 
in so many words in the report submitted By the 
gentlemen selected by the Government itself, to 
inquire into the matter, And this inspite of the 
fact that the 9 prisoners examined were still in 
the Visapur jail and at the tender mercies of thie 
jail authorities against whom they were expected 
to depose, and out™of the remaining 6 witnesses 
4 were jail officials, who were themselves on 
their trial. 


Replying to Colonel Yates, Marl Winterton 
said: “The authorities in India were con- 
sidering whether action against the anther 
of the pamphlet was desirable.” If the 
author be prosecuted, it may have the un- 
intended good effect of proving the author's 
allegations to the hilt. Mr. Bhojraj Ajwani, 
one of the victims of the cruelties of this 
jail, a graduate of the Bombay University 
and Secretary of the Sindh Provineial 
Congress Committee, has written a letter 
to the Press on the Inquiry Commitiee’s 
report, from which we extrach a few sen- 
tences, which do not contain the most horrible 
or disgusting details :— 

“Té [the Report] says, water arrangements for 
latrines were satisfactory. 1 am unable to under- 
stand how the Commission has been able to make 
that extraordinary statement. I and Mr. Werhomal 
have in our previous statement declared that a 
tub of water was really kept for latrine purposes, 
but that tub contained not only water, but, 
it will shock some people to know that the pri- 
That was the 
only arr-ngement for passing water. The tub 
therefore sometimes contained a mixture of urine 
and water. Prisoners requiring water for necesg 
savy purposes, had instructions to fill their 
pots ( in which they took their meals ) from the 
tub and use the mixture for necessary purposes. 
Who can submit to such shameful degradation, 
specially how can an educated man. stand such 
a terrible thing ? A 

“We had alleged that except at the appointed 
dhe prisoners were rot given ` permission to 

vi e F 
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water or to answer the call of*nature. not name thet inepivors, Lixception 
Commission makes a categorical denial of heen take: to this statement. No lent 
tms, Will the Commission explain if that per- reply EN One may be satis 


mission was granted why was it that there that a theft has been conimitted ana 
were daily two or three instances of prisoners —~ ; 
say so, though he may not be al 


in Chakki who were giv& jail punishments , EEE 
because out of sheer | steppes they. had to PAMS Or detect the thieves, 
gass involuntarily urine anr Saes, % gaa Nes 
“Then again, w ny di; eo o at night , 
stealthily make water in np in which they took Tilak Swarajya Fund and 
their meal ?” . . Volunteers. 


We will makeanoiher extract from Young The All-India Congress Committee 

° Tudia, relating to another jail. cluded their deliberations on May 28. 

h In communique No. 473, the ‘Shiromani ee a resolution, proposed by the 

Gurdévara Prabandhak Committee made a defi- Working Committee, for the extens% 

nite allegatio: against che jail authorities about the period for the collection of mone) 

the beating of Akali Sikhs in Multan jail, with the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the enrolmen 

à view to extorting apologies. The communique — volunteers. 
ran — 

“All those who are to Le set free on à parti- howi 
cular date are first madi Wheonscions. Some  SPOWME that the amount collected 
are put in a pond of dirty water. Pathan Lum- April ; 80th-—-the date by which, accore 
berdars sit ou their shoulders; their faces sink the Gaya Congress resolution, the va 
in water until they become sonseless. They are quotas were about to be obtained-—was 
all in that state carried to the office where their thirteen lakhs, including promises of 
thumb impressions are fixed on some pieces of and a half lakh. The volunteers enr 
“printed paper, each containing one or two lines numbered ten thousand. Burma and Gr 
of English—probably a form of apology.” had subscribed more than their respe 

The Government Communiqne in reply to qnotas, the former having raised one 
this ran :— half lakhs and the latter three and a 

“The orders which allow of release after lakhs,” In addition, the Burma Con 
completion of two-thirds of the sentence, in cases Committee -had earmarked half a lak 
in which no danger to the public is involved by Civil Disobedience. 


Babu Rajendra Prasad made a state 





release, ve "being applied to the Guru-ka-Bagh The Financial report of the All 
prisoners and large nun i c ors have been and Congress Committee was preserítgd.- 
». are being released nnder th: ze orders. In these showed that up to the end og\pril 
eases no question ot apology arises.’ were nearly six lakhs of rupees „iy 
Mark the quibbling again. “In these Swaraj Fund. > 
cases no question `f apology arises.” Are on e if 
there any cases in which the question of we a 


apology does arise ? And what are the facts Voting on Compromise Resolt 


about these cases, ys j bli “The Associated Press message d 
Nothing can satisfy the public exce f that the compromise ‘resolution 
the ‘reports of indeper‘lent committe. o meeting of the All-India Congress Coi 


è enquiry seeder by oo oe A a at Bombay wis carried by 71 votes 
recommendation of the elected members of  apeolutely“incorrect, The  resoluti 


the legislative cou..c'ls of the provinces con- carried by 96 votes to 71. Tamil 


~ 


garned: Karnatak, Sindh, Guzerat, Bombar 
i ‘ . ; Behat and the balk of the member’ 
* About “Inspired” Contributions. Andhra voted solid against Council Entr: 
We said in our last issue that we This correction does not materially ai 


were convinced that many’ contributions onr argument based on the small fraction 
to the Press relating to Calcutta University ' the total number of members constituteg 
affairs were inspired, though we could those who voted for the resolution, <- 
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